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Boston’s arts angels: Who gives how much and why? 
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CLINTON QUIET 
ON THE ARTS 


Leaders of national arts-advocacy orga- 
nizations have been trying to push Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate Bill Clinton to 
take a stand in support of public funding 
for the arts, a strong National Endowment 
for the Arts (NEA), and arts education. 

So far, they haven’t had much success. 

Last month, a group affiliated with the 
American Arts Alliance, a Washington- 
based umbrella organization, put together 
a position paper on the arts. The paper 
highlights the importance of the arts to ed- 
ucation and the quality of life, the benefi- 
cial role of the NEA, and recent surveys 
showing that the majority of Americans 
support public funding for the arts. 

Rob Orchard, managing director of the 
American Repertory Theatre and a member 
of the group, approached the campaign 
through Norma Asnes, a key Clinton 
fundraiser with a strong interest in the arts. 

“If the arts community felt Clinton was a 
friend, it would provide him with instant 
access to an imaginative, highly visible, ar- 


| ticulate, and energetic group of supporters 


— in short, thousands of people frustrated 
and outraged by the politicization of the 
arts under Bush,” Orchard told Asnes in an 
August 11 letter. 

The Clinton camp has had no official re- 
sponse to the request, Orchard said last 
week. 

“Unofficially, we're hearing that he’s not 


| going to come out with a particularly de- 


tailed position. No one’s been assigned to 
it. It seems his policy people are blocking 
it,” said Orchard. “It’s unlikely he’s going 
to say any more than what the Democratic 
platform stated about the NEA.” 

The official Democratic Party platform 
position on the arts: “We believe in public 
support for the arts that is free from pub- 


| lic manipulation and firmly rooted in the 
| First Amendment’s freedom of expression 








guarantee.” 


SUZANNE 
BUMPED 


There’s far more than meets the eye in 
the Primary Day fate of progressive House 
Commerce and Labor chairwoman 
Suzanne Bump, a seemingly popular four- 
term incumbent who was unexpectedly 
ousted by Braintree voters. Indeed, Bump’s 
loss was a classic example of how treacher- 
ous local elective politics can be. 

Well-liked Braintree selectman Joseph 
Sullivan made an attractive challenger, and 
there’s no doubt anti-incumbent vibes 
helped do Bump in. She was the only in- 
cumbent with a challenger on the Brain- 


— Maureen Dezell 


| tree ballot. 


But Bump’s defeat was also a victory for 
old-boy networks at both the local and 


| state levels. 


Sullivan drew organizational support 
from the same elements within the virtually 
all-male Braintree political establishment 
that have been trying to oust Bump since 
her surprise election in 1986. And lawyers 
who make a living off the state’s notorious- 


| ly abused worker’s-compensation laws 


were furious with Bump for her role in re- 
cent reforms aimed at tightening that sys- 
tem. They twice distributed crude leaflets 





CORRECTION 

Due to a reporting crror, prices of fu- 
ton covers at Heartwood (10135 Mass 
Ave, in Cambridge) were incorrectly 
quoted at $1350 (“Good Stuff Cheap,” 
Styles. September 4). Eighty-five percent 
of Heartwood’s futon covers cost be- 
tween S49 and S89. 











to the homes of Braintree’s many union 
members falsely denouncing the pro-labor 
Bump as an enemy of working people. 

But perhaps the final straw was Bump’s 
inability to kill recent legislation watering 
down local oversight of waste-disposal fa- 
cilities. That’s been a sore point in her dis- 
trict, where voters have been upset for 
years about operations at a huge Clean 
Harbors incinerator in East Braintree. 
During debate on the bill, Clean Harbors’ 
formidable contingent of Beacon Hill lob- 
byists was swarming around House Speak- 
er Charlie Flaherty’s office, which perhaps 
explains Flaherty’s rejection of a personal 


MARK MORELLI 


BUMP: done in by the boys in 
the back room? 


plea from Bump against the measure. 

Is Bump’s defeat yet another example of 
a bright, assertive woman done in by the 
boys in the back room? She wasn’t avail- 
able for comment. But damning evidence 
comes in the form of one leading male 
Democratic representative’s explanation of 
why Bump lost: “Too bitchy.” 


NEGATIVE 
CAMPAIGNING 


Both sides managed to get their last 
licks in as the Boston Globe Employees 
Assocation (BGEA) membership prepared 
to say thumbs up or down to a manage- 
ment contract offer already rejected by 
BGEA negotiators. 

In a final flurry of lobbying, publisher Bill 
Taylor sent a four-page September 9 letter 
to the troops blasting the BGEA brass for 
“inaccurate statements and exaggerations” 
in representing the company’s offer, and 
warning that there may be no next time. 

“The union suggests that if you reject 
management's final offer, the Globe will be 
back with something better, as in 1987,” 
Taylor wrote. “This is not 1987, however. 
We are living and operating in a totally 
changed business climate. The Globe has put 
its best proposal forward in this final offer.” 

The BGEA bargaining committee then 
sent a September 10 response to Taylor 
declaring that “we are, at the very least 
sady disappointed that you have resorted to 
a desperate late-hour attack on the integri- 
ty of the BGEA Executive Committee. . . . 
In sum we do not accept your view that the 
Globe has put its best proposal forward in 


this final-offer.” 

The rank and file is widely expected to 
reject the management package in voting 
that was occurring as the Phoenix went to 
press. One early report described the level 
of union balloting as brisk. 

— Mark Jurkowitz 


GREGG, DAD, 
AND THE DRAFT 


As the Bush campaign continues to stoke 
the fires of doubt about Bill Clinton’s Viet- 
nam draft record, the national media are 
using the occasion to check into Republi- 
can pols who managed to sidestep the 
draft. Among them: New Hampshire Gov- 
ernor Judd Gregg, an ardent Bush-backer. 

Gregg, who is now seeking to fill the US 
Senate seat of retiring Warren Rudman, 
was forced to explain his draft status back 
in 1988, when the national press was 
checking out alleged draft intervention by 
Dan Quayle’s father. At the time, Gregg ve- 
hemently denied suggestions that his father, 
a former governor of the Granite State, had 
helped him secure a medical deferment. 

Gregg told United Press International in 
1988 that he had undergone one physical 
examination by the draft board before he 
entered law school in 1969. At the time, he 
said, he told the examining physician he had 
bad knees — despite having been involved 
in track, basketball, and scuba diving during 
his years at Phillips Exeter, and having 
played freshman soccer at Columbia. He lat- 
er told the media that sleepwalking and se- 
vere acne had contributed to his deferment. 

Though Gregg said he’d had only one 
physical exam, Linda Stalvay, a spokes- 
woman for the US Selective Service, veri- 


fied that Gregg had in fact undergone two | 
exams. On May 16, 1969, he was evaluated | 


and labeled “acceptable” for service. But a 
month later, Stalvay said, Gregg was called 
back for another physical, was categorized 
“not acceptable,” and received a 1-Y classi- 
fication. No explanation for the switch was 
recorded, and complete draft records for 
Gregg and other examinees in his age group 
have been destroyed. Nothing about the 
second examination was reported in 1988. 

Later in 1969, Gregg’s number was fourth 
on the draft list. Had he not had a medical 
deferment, he very likely would have served. 

Since his deferment, Gregg has said, his 
knees have not bothered him. He continues 
to enjoy skiing in New Hampshire’s White 
Mountains. 

Though Gregg has acknowledged having 
mixed emotions about the Vietnam con- 
flict, he got hot under the collar when 
asked several years ago to explain the ap- 
parent discrepancy between his recollection 
of events and the Selective Service's. 

“There was no influence used,” he 
snapped. “It implies I was lying, it implies 
my father is lying, and it implies the Selec- 
tive Service is corrupt. There was only one 
physical. There was no influence used. And 
the Selective Service is not corrupt.” 

— Tim Sandler 
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GAY IN EGYPT: 
local author Neil Miller, 
in an excerpt from his 
new book, explores 
homosexuality in an 
ancient land. Styles, 
page 4. 
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advice, he might be 
looking forward to 
another term. 
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Middle America’s rejection of George Bush’s “family values” crusade shows that even Ozzie and Harriet know the ’50s are over. 


TYLES 


BEST BUYS by Monica A. Corcoran 

This week, we pamper ourselves with French bath gel, splurge on placemats and salt-and-pepper shakers, discover a laundry service 
that delivers, and glide through town on updated Rollerblades. 

OUT THERE by Caroline Knapp 

A report from the singles front: Alice K. deconstructs her blind date. 

URBAN EYE by Craig LaBan | 
Notes from a Roxbury garden party, a novel fundraiser. 
EGYPTIAN NIGHTS by Neil Miller 

What is it like to be gay in an ancient land, a place where Western concepts of homosexuality simply don’t exist? In an excerpt from his | 
new book, Out in the World, local author Neil Miller reports. 
THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 


DINING OUT 
Robert Nadeau discovers a Cantonese jewel at East Ocean City Restaurant, in Chinatown. Plus superior baked goods and light meals 
at Blackbird Baking Company, on Comm Ave, and our weekly Phoenix restaurant guide. 


THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
CLASSIFIEDS 


ATS 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

Pay a visit to our listings before you step out. Turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston’s most inventive film guide, or read “State of the Art” for news of the 
arts world. And in “Next Weekend,” Mark Smoyer previews the annual in- 
ventors’ show at MIT. 


SEX, SEATTLE & ROCK AND ROLL 

Charles Taylor reviews the film Singles and speaks with its director; plus a 
review of the soundtrack and an interview with grunge producer Butch Vig. 
FILM 

Gary Susman says Bob Roberts is a winning directorial debut for Tim Rob- 
bins; Peter Keough finds Woody Allen panders to his ego in Husbands and 
Wives. Also, reviews of School Ties and Satyajit Ray’s final film, The Visitor. 
BOSTON FILM FESTIVAL 

The festival continues, and so does our series of reviews. Plus a look at the 
BFF’s Human Rights Film Festival and the Festival of Short Films. 

ART 

Cate McQuaid heralds the arrival of “Ways To See,” the ICA’s provocative 
new show of Massachusetts artists. 

THEATER ; 

Carolyn Clay buddies up to Pal Joey (at the Huntington), finds The Phantom 
a blithe spirit, and chases A.R. Gurney up The Fourth Wall; Bill Marx enjoys 
the thorny Carthaginians. 

TELEVISION 

Clif Garboden re-examines The Kennedys through the lens of a PBS special. 
MUSIC 

Jon Garelick on why Sinéad O’Connor has gone under covers, and the Bob 
Marley bio-pic at the Coolidge Corner. Also, a reggae “Cellars,” cutting-edge 
big bands, and Metallica and Guns N’ Roses at Foxboro. 

















32 HOT DOTS 45 PLAY BY PLAY 
33 LISTINGS 48 FILM LISTINGS 

40 ART LISTINGS 49 FILM STRIPS N’BUSHE WRIGHT as Nikki in Zebrahead, part of 
44 OFF THE RECORD the Boston Film Festival. Arts, page 10. 
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AN EVENING WITH 


-NETHRO TULE: 


TAC LIGHT & DARK TOUR 


ORPHEUM THEATRE 
OCTOBER 1*8 PM 


$21.50* 


Tickets On Sale Now! 


(617) 931-2000 














WITH SPECIAL GUESTS: 
FASTER PUSSYCAT & TRIXTER 
OCTOBER 8 » 7PM » $19.50° 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE CENTRUM BOX OFFICE AND ALL TICKETMASTER LOCATIONS.* AN ADDITIONAL 
SERVICE CHARGE WILL BE PAID TO AND RETAINED BY TICKET COMPANY ON PURCHASES AT OUTLETS OR BY 
TELEPHONE PRESENTED BY TEA PARTY® CONCERTS 


CALL FOR TICKETS *<xa¥fasre> (617) 931-2000 


Tickets on Sale Monday! 


In ber only area appearance, 
an evening with 


d. lang 


October 27 ¢ 7:30 PM 


Worcester Memorial Auditorium IA . a 
INAUD 


FOR TICKETS CALL 


TIEKG)), ASTGA 


(617) 931-2000 
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Wenham 
um 
17th Century 
Claflin - Richards House 


Native American Dolls 
Preservers of Tradtion 
Sept. 16 - Nov. 15 
Devoloped at Wenham 
Museum Collection of 19th 
Century Dolls. 


Train Time 9 
Nov. 28 - Jan. 31 
Model Railroads Exhibit 
Running layouts in all gages 
Railr Memora 


Special Hours 


Nov. 28 - Dec 13 
Christmas Crafts Shop 
20 - 25 Participating 
Craftsmen 
wo 


132 Main St. (Rt. 1A) 
Wenham, MA 
(508) 468-2377 
Admission: Open Daily, Except Holidays 
Gift Shop 


Most Comprehensive, Finest, 
Doll Collection in New 
England 
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THINK TREE 
RAG IRON 





Thurs., September 24 + 730 & 1030pn 
Guitar Hero! 


ALLAN 
HOLDSWORTH 





Fri, yoyo 800 & 10:30pm 
FLOR DE CANA 
Presented by World Music 





Wed, September 30 8:00pm 
BILL 
MORRISSEY 





Fri., October 2 * 9:00pm 18+ 


AIMEE MANN 
(TRIO) 





Sat., October 3 7:00pm + 18+ 


JEFFREY GAINES 
MELLISSA FERRICK 





Tues., October 6 » 8:00om 


STEVE FORBERT 
& THE BOLT UPRIGHTS 





Fri., October 9 » 8:00 & 11: 
Blues Hero — 


RONNIE EARL 





3 Nites! * October 11, 12, & 13 + 18+ 
1 show per nite 8:00pm 
JONATHAN 
RICHMAN 





Thurs., October 15 + 9: 
1ST ANNUAL BOSTON 
POETRY SLAM 
featuring Teams & Individual Poets 


a 





Fri., October 16 * 8:00 & 11:00pm 


ROBBEN FORD 





Fri., October 23 + 9:00 


MIRACLE LEGION 





Tues., October 27 * 730 & 10:30pm 


SHADOWFAX 








823 Main St. Camb, MA 497-8200 


Tickets available at 


cu:ronraz (617)$31 























Hear It First on WFNX 101.7 
FM, the Cutting Edge of Rock. 


1992 


Phceni 
FLASHBACKS 


The Boston Phoenix has been covering the trends and 
events that define our times since 1966. The following se- 
lections were culled from our back files. 


INTERCOURSE 

Five years ago: September 18, 1987 

» Leading feminist and activist Andrea Dworkin has re- 
cently given us Mercy. But back then it was Intercourse, 
and Jane Redmont was the reviewer. 

“The central message of the book is that the inequality be- 
tween men and women and the violent misogyny present in 
Western and other societies are grounded in the physical act 
of sexual intercourse. . . . Intercourse, says Dworkin, tends in- 
evifably toward the dehumanizing, not the humane; toward the 
destruction of autonomy, not the construction of integrity. 
Woman is a territory that man invades, and the physical inva- 
sion translates into emotional and social dominance. Dworkin 
argues her point in an oddly constructed book, half essays 
of feminist literary analysis, half essays of socia! criticism.” 


PINK FRAUD 

10 years ago: September 21, 1982 

>» Stephen Schiff accused Alan Parker, director of Bugsy | 

Malone, Midnight Express, Fame, Shoot the Moon, and | 

Birdy, of making a dumb movie. Go figure. 
“Adapted by Alan Parker and Roger Waters from Pink 


| Floyd’s 1979 album, The Wall is the wormy dregs of that | 


once-celebrated form, the rock opera, and though it has no | 
plot and little dialogue, it is never incomprehensible. It is, | 
however, dumb. To make a serious movie out of a rock-and- | 
roll album is to court the disaster that regularly befalls those | 
rock critics who think what’s meaningful and exciting in rock 
and roll can be found in the lyrics. In this case, “We don’t need 
no education/We don’t need no thought control/No dark 
sarcasm in the classroom/Teachers, leave us kids alone.’ ” 


SHAKE IT UP 
15 years ago: September 20, 1977 
» Today a small cup of what Jon Klarfield described as 20 
percent air costs $1.04, and a large cup costs $1.42. 
“There are a number of things wrong with McDonald’s 
shakes (48 cents). The chocolate shake we sampled tasted 
heavily of cocoa powder, was incredibly sweet, and had been 
aerated to the point of losing all other identifiable flavor. A 
strawberry shake was similarly disappointing. We took two 
of these shakes home and, as an experiment, let them settle 
overnight: they proved to contain about 20 percent air.” 


OLYMPICS 
20 years ago: September 19, 1972 
» “Sporting Eye” columnist George Kimball wished the 
Olympics dead, but his wish has yet to come true. The Games 
are thriving and sucking in heaps of money and resources. 
“I think that it must be clear by now that it is not so 
much the fault of the Games themselves, but of what the | 
Olympics have become that leads to all these doubts. The 
Olympics have evolved to the point that every four years | 
the host country feels compelled to outspend, outshine, 
and out-DeMille its predecessor in an attempt to stage the 
Greatest Show on Earth. Munich, for example, spent more 
money constructing that weird plexiglass roof which ran all 
over the grounds than Rome spent for the entire games in 
1960; this seems particularly ludicrous in light of the fact 
that with rare exceptions, the goddamn roof covered nei- 
ther spectators nor playing surfaces.” 


THE VELVET UNDERGROUND 
25 years ago: September 20, 1967 


| » Lou Reed, Sterling Morrison, Maureen Tucker, and 


John Cale were the Velvet Underground. But reviewer 
David DeTurk was more interested in their history than | 
who they were. 


» 





WARHOL’S TOY: the Veivets. 


“The natural history of rock groups in America is usually 
strange enough, but the evolution of the Underground 
must surely be one of the weirdest. Living and working to- 
gether on the West Coast, they were ‘discovered’ by pop 
artist Andy Warhol. Dug by Warhol, the group became the | 
foundation for the touring Exploding Plastic Inevitable | 
show he put together with singer Nico, a light show, and a | 
strange assortment of, I suppose, dancers who most obvi- | 
ously were locked into the sado-masochistic skam repre- 
sented musically by the show’s “Venus and Fur’s Song.’ ” 


This week’s selections were compiled by Dahlia Dean. 
WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 

Stephen Schiff recently joined the New Yorker. Jon 
Klarfield is a communications professor at Boston Univer- 
sity. George Kimball is a columnist for the Boston Herald. 
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OCTOBER 7 Now! 


BUFFALO TOM 


18+ $10.50* DOORS 8PM 
OCTOBER 12 - 8 PM 


GRAHAM PARKER 


AND THE SMALL CLUBS 18+ $15* 


Ou Sale 
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sec esr LUCINDA WILLIAMS 
OCTOBER 13 Ou Sale Monday! 


JIM ROSE & HIS TRAVELING 
AS |B) Saks) | @) |)! 


DOORS 8PM 
Straight off the Lollapalooza Tour! 


OCTOBER 20 - 10 PM 


SONIC YOUTH 


Special Guest: CELL 18+ 
SAT., OCTOBER 24 On Sale Saturday! 


AN EVENING WITH 


LYLE 
LOVETT 


AND HIS LARGE BAND 
8 Orpheum Theatre 


¥ 








SUGAR reaturinc BOB MOULD 


SPECIAL GUEST: 
18+ - $15* 


THE BOO RADLEY’S 
DOORS 8PM sans 
HANS 


ot ae Decne available at the bet 
Tic ile ‘le athoclangiahtet chew eels: 


esterlocations. Tickets 


AE GOAN @ 3 Sa tae 


With Special Guests Gallon Drunk All Ages! 
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Atkins’s savvy 


by Jon Keller 


In the final analysis, a politician’s 
commitment to democracy is mea- 
sured by his courage and candor in 
confronting the public with his true 
convictions on controversial matters. 
— from Chester Atkins’s 1973 book, 

Getting Elected: A Guide to Winning 

State and Local Office 


n Primary Day, the 

final analysis of the 

career of Chester 

Greenough Atkins, 

one-time boy won- 
der of Massachusetts progressive pol- 
itics, was emphatically delivered by 
the voters. 

It wasn’t a pretty sight. Across the 
Fifth Congressional District, voters 
hustled eagerly to the polls to make 
sure the fallen incumbent didn’t get 
up. And as a glassy-eyed Atkins con- 
ceded defeat in a dreary Boxborough 
hotel banquet room, the disconnec- 
tion with political reality that charac- 
terized his career-ending campaign 
was never more evident. 

“I leave the public stage with no re- 
grets, and no bitterness,” said Atkins. 

Not so fast. Chester may be able to 
fade away without anger, but his con- 
stituents — particularly liberals — 
have plenty of regrets. They’ve be- 
come increasingly disenchanted with 
Atkins even as he’s climbed rung after 
rung up the political ladder. 

“He had a lot of promise,” recalls 
Jim Shannon, Atkins’s predecessor 
and one of a legion of former Atkins 
friend and allies who backed Chet- 
killer Marty Meehan in the primary. 
(The final numbers: Meehan, 65 per- 
cent, and a date with Republican 
Paul Cronin in November; Atkins, 
35 percent, and a one-way ticket to 
nowhere.) “People wanted to like 
him, support him, have good feel- 
ings about him — that’s the way peo- 
ple want to feel about their congress- 
man. But those feelings never de- 
veloped.” 

Too bad. Growing up amid the po- 
litical radicalism of the late 1960s, 
spending time off from Antioch 
working in the antiwar movement 
and in Eugene McCarthy’s 1968 
presidential campaign, Atkins realized 


| what too many of his peers failed to 


— without the power of elective of- 
fice, liberalism is merely cocktail-par- 
ty fodder for the smart set. 





And few progressives of his genera- 


| tion mastered the details of elective 


politics as early or as well as Chester 


| Atkins. In 1970, fresh out of college, 
| Atkins ran for state representative 


and won. Two years later, it was on 
to the State Senate. And in 1979, af- 
ter public-corruption scandals had 


| wiped out the Senate leadership, 


Atkins, at age 30, was Senate Presi- 





dent William Bulger’s surprise choice 
| to run the all-powerful Ways and 
| Means Committee. 

In hindsight, it’s been downhill ever 

since. 

What went wrong? In some ways, 
| the answer is a parable of latter-day 
| progressivism’s most common fail- 
| ures. 

Atkins isn’t the first self-styled re- 

former to get elected and discover 
| that the rhetoric of reform is often di- 
| rectly contrary to the reality of wield- 
| ing power. The unresolved tension 
| between the public’s demands upon 
| and antipathy toward government has 
| driven many a clever liberal to dis- 
| traction (hello, Michael Dukakis). 
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was no match for his ego 


Now it has claimed Atkins. 

And, always, there was the arro- 
gance. Unreturned phone calls. Polit- 
ical etiquette ignored. Outright back- 
stabbing. A gap between outsider 
promises and insider performance big 
enough to let an 18-wheeler through. 

“If 15 volunteers come in to stuff 
envelopes at night, it is a good idea 
for the candidate to be there to get 
the work started (as when the ancient 
emperors of China used to shovel the 
first spadeful of soil to start the 
spring planting),” Atkins wrote in 
Getting Elected. 

Yes — unless the peasants sudden- 
ly realize the emperor has no clothes. 


* 

The ineptitude of Atkins’s final 
term and campaign shouldn’t have 
come as a surprise. Hard evidence of 
the disintegration of his political skills 


INSIDER OUT: Atkins’s skills as a politician and policy- 
maker were undermined by his abuses and arrogance. 


has been accumulating for years. 

The unexpectedly close fight Atkins 
had to wage in 1988 to secure a 
choice House Appropriations Com- 
mittee seat — which should have, by 
seniority rights, been his for the ask- 
ing — ufderscored the contempt in 
which Atkins’s own peers held him. 
(Contempt, by the way, that deep- 
ened after Atkins’s efforts to convince 
the media he’d scored a strategic vic- 
tory over Joe Kennedy, his competi- 
tion for the assignment.) A clumsy 
1989 attempt to repudiate Bulger, his 
former patron, backfired, turning into 
a well-publicized exhibition of 
Atkins’s duplicitous streak. The pub- 
lic’s disdain for his effort to have it 
both ways with Bulger led him to 
abandon his gubernatorial aspira- 
tions. 

Years of work developing political 
capital and establishing an aura of 
competence were wiped away by 
Atkins’s spectacular mishandling, as 
party chairman, of a Springfield Po- 
lice union picket line that nearly 


1992 


scrubbed the 1990 Democratic state 
convention. Atkins’s utter miscalcula- 
tion of the politics of congressional 
redistricting, which led him to indis- 
creetly lobby for the removal of 
Lawrence and Lowell from his dis- 
trict, set him up for Armageddon. 

It’s more than a little ironic that 
Atkins, in a reversal of the position 
most incumbents take on redistrict- 
ing, sought to abandon parts of his 
district where people knew him best. 
And, in fact, he was annihilated even 
though his new district matched the 
old one more closely than most of the 
state’s other gerrymandered seats. 
“It’s one thing not to be doing your 
job, but it’s another to be insulting 
people as you’re not doing it,” notes 
Shannon. 

A half-decent opponent would have 
dethroned Atkins in 1990. As it 


LESTER LEVY 





turned out, his long-term regression 
from politically savvy progressive to 
check-bouncing, perk-abusing impe- 
rial congressman finally finished him 
off. 

® 

And when the end came, Atkins 
had precious few friends to turn to or 
markers to cash in. 

“This man held some very influen- 
tial positions in public life, yet he 
somehow was not able to turn any of 
those things to his advantage when he 
needed them,” notes political consul- 
tant Dan Payne, who was called in by 
Atkins in the campaign’s final weeks 
to administer CPR. “In fact, those 
things worked against him.” 

It’s not that Atkins never used his | 
power for principled ends. Congres- 
sional legislation protecting the Assa- 
bet, Concord, and Sudbury Rivers 
has his fingerprints on it. Atkins’s 
long-term fight against the national 
tobacco lobby over subsidies and 
marketing issues has often been a 

See POLITICS, page 8 
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Continued from page 6 

lonely one. During his Senate years, even 
his critics concede he professionalized the 
operation of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and took pains to minimize the fall- 
out from Proposition 21. 

But ultimately, those achievements were 
obscured by countless episodes in which 
Atkins, often gratuitously, abandoned 
principle in favor of political expedience. 

The most famous example was his 
slashing of the budget of Housing. Court 
judge George Daher at the behest of Bul- 
ger, who was locked in a blood feud with 
Daher — a sleazy move Atkins later boast- 
ed about publicly. Equally revealing was 
the discovery, weeks before the June 1990 
Democratic state convention, that Atkins 
— supposedly neutral in his role as party 
chairman — was clandestinely lobbying to 
get John Silber the 15 percent support he 
needed to get onto the gubernatorial-pri- 
mary ballot. 

“He was a guy that tried to have it all 
ways — to be an outsider, then an insider, 
then an outsider again,” says State Repre- 
sentative Kevin Blanchette (D-Lawrence). 
“In this business, you’ve got to pick your 
course, and it’s difficult to change course 
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tion Association, as Atkins did in 1991. 
And the few voters who might have been 
fooled by Atkins’s election-year ploy must 


| 


have been dumbfounded to hear his final | 


flurry of radio ads touting his capacity to 
deliver federal funds to the district. 

Atkins contended his budget cuts were 
the only way to “restore public confi- 
dence” in government. But in this case, 
good policy — coming from a man who 
had long since lost personal credibility 
among most of his constituents — didn’t 
translate into good politics. 

“It is so easy in this business to get 
caught up with the issues and the poli- 
cies,” notes State Senator Patricia Mc- 
Govern (D-Lawrence), Atkins’ successor 
as Ways and Means chair. “It’s much easi- 
er than staying totally connected at home. 
But if you don’t do that, you lose touch, 
and you don’t understand the needs of 
your people.” 

People generally do want to have face to 
face contact with a candidate. He becomes 
a human being in their minds, rather than 
an inaccessible or abstract creation of jour- 
nalists and public relations men. 

— Chester Atkins, Getting Elected 


Somewhere along the line, ensconced in. 


the rabbit warren of the Senate Ways and 
Means Committee’s offices or riding the 
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NOT CHESTER: in the end, that’s all former prosecutor Meehan 


had to be to defeat Atkins. 


without becoming known as a rank oppor- 
tunist.” 

“The political maneuvers he tried he was 
just unable to pull off, and he was not pay- 
ing careful regard to what people thought 
and how he was alienating people,” adds 
Payne. “Chet wants to be liked and re- 
spected by powerful people — the desire 
to be one of the boys is a lifelong thing 
with him — but he hasn’t ever been able 
to do that.” 


* 

No candidate should wander blithely 
into a race where he does not know who 
and what he is opposing. 

— Chester Atkins, Getting Elected 


Or supporting. It’s symptomatic of 
Atkins’s moral confusion and political dis- 
connectedness that he squandered his re- 
election campaign by sending hopelessly 
mixed messages. 

Alone among this year’s embattled Mas- 
sachusetts incumbents, Atkins chose last 
spring to go the mea culpa route, implor- 
ing constituents for forgiveness for his 


| abuse of House banking and franking 
| privileges. 


But in the campaign’s final weeks, when 
Payne wrote an advertising script calling 
for Atkins to repeat his apology for the 
benefit of late-focusing voters, it was re- 
jected. As Atkins so aptly noted in Getting 


| Elected, “Once the campaign begins, any 


candidate is likely to deceive himself about 
his chances of getting elected.” 

The other pillar of Atkins’s re-election 
strategy was to re-invent himself as a bud- 
get-cutting, anti-pork policeman. During 
the spring and early summer, Atkins per- 


| sonally telephoned reporters begging for 


exposure for his deficit-reduction plan, a 
pastiche of line-item cuts that included 


| federal spending in his own district. In tes- 
| timony to Atkins’s failure to cultivate posi- 
| tive relationships with members of the 


press, few bit, and what little coverage his 
plan got emphasized its flagrantly political 


| timing. 


True fiscal conservatives don’t earn 100 


| percent ratings from the National Educa- 


cute little underground electric cars be- 
tween his House office and the Capitol, 
Atkins forgot his own advice. 

“He continued to be very expert in 
terms of government and putting together 
legislation, but some of the paying atten- 
tion to local things was slipping,” says 
Democratic State Representative Pam Re- 
sor, of Acton, an Atkins supporter who 
watched with dismay as Meehan leveled 
Atkins in bedroom suburbs such as 
Chelmsford and Westborough to add to 
his huge urban-vote edge. “I received a 
mailing from Meehan, but nothing from 
Atkins. You could hear the rumblings.” 

But Atkins couldn’t — or wouldn’t. 

“In the end, politics is very personal,” 
notes McGovern, and it is in the personal 
realm — the establishment and nurturing 
of relationships with the press, the public, 
and other politicians, and the projection of 
an inner man that people can relate to — 
that Atkins failed most miserably. 

“For someone to pretend to be the white 
knight, and to do all of the things for 
the poor, the disabled, and the environ- 
ment, and then at the same time to carry 
on this liaison with Bulger . . . and the re- 
tribution against Judge Daher — it all 
suggests the workings of a hypocrite,” 
says Republican State Senator Lucile 
Hicks, of Wayland, whose district overlaps 
with Atkins’s. “And hypocrites can’t be 
trusted.” 

This isn’t a good year to be seen as un- 
trustworthy. For a politician, no year ever 
is. For Atkins, once a paragon of the truly 
representative progressive — one willing 
to submerge ideology in favor of consen- 
sus and do what it takes to sustain a liberal 
voice in a conservative wilderness — it is a 
bitter harvest indeed. 

But the blame begins and ends with a 
man who ignored the fundamental de- 
mand of American politics — that you lis- 
ten to people. And Atkins should have read 
his own damn book. 

“An individual who purports to repre- 
sent thousands of voters,” 
Getting Elected, “must be willing to repre- 
sent them.” Q 
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by Joel Bleifuss 


mid the self-congratula- 
tions, attacks, and family- 
values rhetoric that have 
dominated George Bush’s 
“campaign mode,” there is 
one Reagan/Bush triumph the president 
and his surrogates decline to take credit 
for — the privatization of government 
corruption. 

This privatization is most evident in the 
intelligence sector. In the good old days, 
one administration after another employed 
the CIA to protect the business interests of 
US international corporations. But the 
abuses of the Vietnam era, culminating in 
| Watergate, changed all that. Those 
who toiled in the covert world were 

caught overtly meddling in domestic 
politics, and a call for reform was 
sounded. In Congress, the Church 
and Pike committees chronicled the 
government’s misdeeds. At the CIA, 
| Director George Bush did the dam- 
age-control thing. 

In 1978, CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner cleaned house, firing hun- 
dreds of covert operators. The net re- 
sult: a legion of devoted spooks were 
now out on the street seeking to em- 
ploy their skills in the private sector. 
Consequently, during the 1980 elec- 
tion, CIA animosity toward the 
Carter White House ran high. Rea- 
gan-Bush 1980 campaign posters 
with “Reagan” excised adorned agen- 
cy walls. 

When the Republicans took office, 
the reforms of the Carter years were 
left in place. This window dressing of 
public accountability provided US in- 
| telligence officials with an alibi, as 
| they directed an off-the-book network 
| of entrepreneurial one-time agents. 
| The activities of these covert surro- 
gates were in turn shielded by federal 
laws that permit private corporations to 
operate in secret. 

The prototype of the private-sector 
covert operation may have been the 1980 
Reagan-Bush campaign’s alleged attempt 
to swing the 1980 election by making a 
deal with Iran to have the American 
hostages held until after the election. 

However, the Iran-contra scandal was 
the first “off the shelf” operation — in the 
words of former general John Singlaub — 
to be publicly exhumed. In its defense, the 
Reagan administration adopted the spuri- 
ous argument that the letter of the law had 
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Off the books 


Taking corruption private, 
from lran-contra to the S&Ls 


been followed: government funds did not 
pay for the contra war during the period 
when such aid was prohibited. Not so eas- 
ily explained away was the cover-up. Who 
in the administration knew what, and 
when did they lie about it? 

For a privatized covert operation to be 
successful, it must be given a measure of 
protection from federal law-enforcement 
authorities. Take the savings-and-loan 
scandal. Was it just a regulatory lapse on 
the part of the Reagan and Bush adminis- 
trations or grand-scale privatization of 
government corruption? 

In 1990, journalist Pete Brewton, of the 
Houston Post, reported on the involvement 
of the Mafia and the CIA in the failure of 
23 savings-and-loans. Indications are that 
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KEATING gave the GOP $100,000. 
His buddy was named to the loan board. 


the looting of these S&Ls may have been 
another off-the-shelf.effort to support the 
contra cause. 

This month, Shapolsky Publishers will 
bring out Brewton’s book on the subject, 
The Mafia, CIA & George Bush: The Un- 
told Story of America’s Greatest Financial 
Debacle. According to knowledgeable 
sources, Brewton originally had a publish- 
ing contract with Simon & Schuster, but 
he dropped the company when it refused 
to release his book prior to the 1992 elec- 
tion, as had been scheduled. 
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KHOMEINI: did he, too, help the 
GOP? Hostages as a private-sector deal, 


Rooting out the looting 

The Reagan years witnessed the 
transfer of billions of dollars out of 
the S&L industry and into the pock- 
ets of the captains of that industry 
and their corporate associates. In 
1982, President Reagan, with the 
support of Congress, deregulated the 
thrifts, allowing them to use deposits 
for speculative ventures. As he signed 
this legislation, Reagan said, “All in 
all, I think we hit the jackpot.” And 
indeed some people did. Taxpayers, 
however will be left to pick up a tab 
totaling at least $500 billion. 

Much has been made of the machi- 
nations of the Keating Five — Sena- 
tors John Glenn, Dennis DeConcini, 
Alan Cranston, John McCain, and 


lent their congressional clout to thrift 
kingpin Charles Keating. At that time 
See DATELINE, page 10 
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Donald Riegle. In 1984 this quintet | 
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Dateline 


Continued from page 9 

Edwin Gray, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, was __at- 
tempting to rein in thrift abuses by lim- it- 
ing the percentage of deposits that S&Ls 
could sink into risky real-estate specula- 
tion. 


According to Gray, Keating responded | 


to his reforms by trying to buy him off 
with an offer of a $300,000-a-year job at 
Lincoln Savings. Gray rejected the offer. 
Keating, however, was able to hire — at 
an undisclosed price — the lobbying ser- 
vices of Alan Greenspan, now chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Greenspan 
lobbied Congress in opposition to Gray’s 
attempt at re-regulation. 

Keating also turned to Vice-President 
Bush, who had headed up the President’s 
Deregulation Task Force. In 1984 Keating 
| and Bush met privately in the old Execu- 
| tive Office Building. Marion Goldin, who 
reported and produced the 1990 Frontline 
program “Other People’s Money” is, as far 
as I know, the only journalist who has 
| looked into this Bush-Keating meeting. A 
| presidential spokesman told her that the 

two men discussed “nothing of sub- 

stance.” Though it is not known what they 
talked about, Keating subsequently con- 
tributed at least $100,000 to the Repub- 

lican National Committee’s “Team 100,” 

a select group of people who each donated 

$100,000 or more to the Bush election 
| effort. 

There is no available direct evidence that 
Keating’s contribution was a bribe. How- 
ever, it is known that the Reagan-Bush ad- 
ministration came to Keating’s aid in 1986 
when a vacancy occurred on the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. With the support 
of McCain, DeConcini, and Cranston, the 
administration filled that slot with Keating 
associate Lee Henkle, who was both a 
lawyer for and borrower from Lincoln 
Savings. 

In 1987, Gray’s term as chairman of the 
bank board expired, and the Reagan ad- 
ministration replaced him with Danny 
| Wall. According to a well-documented 
| 1991 Frontline exposé by economics re- 
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porter Robert Krulwich, Wall misled 
Congress and the American public in 
the summer of 1988 by providing a false 
assessment about the extent of the S&L 
debacle. His stonewalling and prevarica- 
tion cost taxpayers untold billions of 
dollars. 

According to Roger Martin, a former 
member of the. Home Loan Bank Board, 
Wall’s motive was to support the presiden- 
tial aspirations of Vice-President George 
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SEPrEenmeer 33, 
agency charged with cleaning up the S&L 
mess — testified before the Senate Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs Commit- 
tee. They alleged that political connections 
determine which S&L officials the Bush 
administration prosecutes and which ones 
it lets off the hook. 

According to a report by Jeff Gerth in 
the New York Times — in the business 
pages, not the news section — the three 
lawyers also criticized an administration 
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THE THRIFT TEAM: Reagan deregulated S&Ls in 1982, and 
Bush kept mum on the bailout until after the 1988 election. 


Bush by preventing the announcement of 
an S&L taxpayer bailout from reaching 
the public until after the 1988 presidential 
election. As Democratic Senator John 
Kerry, of Massachusetts, told Krulwich, 
“It is hard to believe that [Wall’s] assess- 
ments didn’t have something to do with 
the election.” 

And where are the crooks now? Keating 
has been convicted, and the Keating Five 
have been publicly disgraced. But for the 
past four years, the Bush administration 
has been busy ensuring that some S&L 
looters will escape prosecution. 

On August 11, three lawyers with the 
Resolution Trust Corporation — the 


proposal that would make it more difficult 
to prosecute “directors [of banks and 
S&Ls] who were not full-time employees 
of an institution.” This proposed guideline 
could help presidential son Neil Bush, who 
was an outside director of Silverado Sav- 
ings and Loan, in Denver. 

Before it failed, in 1988, the thrift made 
millions of dollars in bad loans to three 
business associates of young Bush. The 
Silverado bailout is expected to cost tax- 
payers at least $1 billion. Such guidelines 
would also benefit Agriculture Secretary 
Edward Madigan, Veteran Affairs Secre- 
tary Edward Derwinski, and several prom- 
inent GOP fundraisers — all of whom had 


their hand in the S&L pot. 

Further, one of the whistle-blowing 
lawyers reported that the Resolution Trust 
Corporation dropped plans to sue an S&L 
director right after that official met with 
President Bush. According to the New 
York Times, the official who won Bush’s 
favor was Howard Hunter, a director of 
the failed Desert Federal Savings and 
Loan, in Salt Lake City. Hunter is also a 
top official of the Mormon Church. 


December Surprise 

When will all this corruption end? Per- 
haps with a banking crisis that will rival 
that of the S&L bailout. 

In 1991, Robert Seidman, the former 
chairman of the Resolution Trust Corpo- 
ration, told Frontline’s Krulwich that the 
problem with the banks is “an entirely dif- 
ferent situation than the S&L situation.” 
But Seidman added, “That doesn’t mean 
that the government may not have to step 
in. The good news is that the government 
stands behind every deposit and the bad 
news is the taxpayers stand behind the 
government.” 

On the eve of President Bush’s nomina- 
tion-acceptance speech in Houston, 
Michael Quint, of the New York Times, re- 
ported — in the business section — that 
so far in 1992 only 70 banks, with assets 
totaling $21 million, have failed. This fig- 
ure is well below the expected failure of | 
200 banks with more than $80 million in | 
assets that was projected earlier this year. 

US Representative Henry Gonzalez (D- 
Texas), chairman of the House Banking 
Committee, has charged that the Bush ad- 
ministration — in the same way that it 
covered up the savings-and-loan crisis in 
the summer of 1988 — is waiting until af- 
ter the November election to close failing 
banks. 

But does anybody really care? The issue 
of private-sector financial fraud and gov- 
ernment cover-up is too complex and con- 
voluted to be explained easily on the eve- 
ning news. What’s more, the Bush record 
and the administration’s fiscal crimes are 
now being eclipsed by “family values.” 

Thus, more attention is being paid to 
what Barbara Bush puts in her cookie jar 
than what George Bush takes from the 
public till. Have a cookie. QO 
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A new breed of philanthropists 


hy Maureen Dezel 














hilanthropy in Boston — always quirky, seldom cooperative, and never par- 
ticularly munificent, at least by national standards — is going through a 
transformation. ' 

Unlike their Brahmin predecessors who built and burnished cultural insti- 

tutions for an exclusive social sector, modern-day philanthropists are less interested in join- 

ing clubs than in supporting and shaping organizations that contribute to the community as 
a whole. 

Increasingly, bread-and-butter social causes are competing for cash with arts institutions. 

Still, while donations to educational institutions and to organizations such as Planned Par- 


enthood and the AIDS Action Committee are up this year, so are contributions to communi- 











ty-sensitive cultural organizations committed to artistic and ethnic diversity, such as the 
Boston Ballet and the Dance Umbrella. Individual giving to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) and the Museum of Fine Arts (MFA), however, has been flat. 

One reason for this is that the angels who have traditionally contributed large sums are 
reassessing their charitable giving. 

For example, Bruce Beal, who with his family has contributed significant sums to Boston 
hospitals and cultural organizations, as well as to Harvard University, says he wonders if 
he’d make some of the same gifts today. 

In 1988, the Beals donated $1 million to the MFA to establish the museum’s first depart- 


ment of contemporary art. “We felt it was the best way to make certain my children and my > 


Today, more and more benefactors of cultural organizations 
are entrepreneurs, or self-made men and women who 
accumulated fortunes in real estate and technology in the 
1980s. Many are hard-driving Baby Boomers. They’re as likely 
to have gone to Brandeis or Boston College as to Harvard. 














ust as politics and sex 
were once taboo top- 


ics, the subject of who 


gives how much to whom is still off limits in polite 


Boston company. 


Names of old-line Brahmin benefactors — Cabot, 
Coolidge, Forbes, Gardner, Higginson, Lee, Lodge, 
Lowell, Perkins, Saltonstall — appear on the walls of 
cultural institutions around the city. So do those of patri- 
cian civic leaders who followed more recently in their 
footsteps, such as Norman Cahners, Harold Edgerton, 
Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth J. Germeshausen, Susan Morris 
Hilles, Edward Johnson Sr., George Kidder, Sidney 
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But these names no longer dominate tallies of institu- 
tions’ key donors and their activist boards. 

Boston’s new generation of arts angels may be less 
well known in civic and social circles than their predeces- 
sors. Indeed, a number prefer to remain anonymous: the 
two donors who contributed among the most significant 
sums to the BSO last year, a top contributor to the MFA, 
and a major Boston Ballet benefactor, for example, all 
gave anonymously. Many givers are willing to publicize 
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Some of the biggest givers 


Rabb, and Alford Rudnick. 
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some, but not all, of what 
they contribute. 
Cultural organizations are 


eager both to respect the wishes of their supporters and to 








keep their names quiet: those who give the most are so- 
licited the most, after all. 

For these reasons, it’s difficult to list all major members 
of Boston’s host of angels. 

Still, many who've made significant financial contribu- 
tions in recent years — in the high-six-figure or the sev- 
en-figure range, to one or a combination of institutions 
— are named in public documents. The sampling below 
is culled largely from those records. 


DONOR CAUSES 

David Arnold, retired chemical executive, the Shipley Company, and Dorothy Arnold, retired college professor................0:0++ BSO 

bP. Siemer, Counter of Dypepenls, Gnd: Mara Te cscedinssssvnsycescopanhsiveensisniintosnpsnsntctonndioesasanesunepeinsecteocncisvesevecoseunscentouseltedtisiebinn BSO 

Robert L. Beal, and Enid L. and Bruce A. Beal, owners, the Beal Companies ...............:cssssssssssesssesssseseescsesseeensssesnsacensensesaneneess MFA, BSO, others 

Leo J. Beranek, of Bolt, Beranek, and Newman; former owner, Channel 5 .............:ccccsssssssssssccesssesscescesesvtesssssssecsesscecsessensseenens ART, BSO 

aU III nse caitsagsseendgl tn an noanatditiai ecole iedbasevscecnnnneloniesineunentbshsineedandinasesnSietanieedacintappationemimntiienl BSO, Wang Center, others 
Serene. Sy Seer, RN I suse Caletinetenssconsenstasosrnnescaniehpenneclibeitbitonnsansenieconcstessesssensseuninenieinet’ Boston Ballet, Kennedy Library 
Jane and John Fitzpatrick, owners of the Red Lion Inn, Country Curtains .............:sscssssescesssesssessseseseeseseesessseceseceneesceetecnneeesnees BSO 

SINE Sk, RII cncisccintcassencscitnpesthin sitll Acsnialinanitinientpennnseatoseniedipicephandcbictiniabiilgnhpietnnateiaciiidsnensisshigimateeaniubaboap ART, ICA, Dance Umbrella, others 
Dr. Henry Foster, owner of Charles River Labs, and Lois Foster’ ............:csececccsessscsesosocscessccecseccvaseossesenssesconsoncsocoseosocesooseeseszecees MFA and others 

I I I ictinditnesccnssnncs<celenbansiaiasiniaaliintiscgusdagindantiiinewsipeieieosssthaceoctpncbeoscnetdareoensopneniorlggaianehviipebabinstaganbinancees MFA, others 

Steve Grossman, president, Massachusetts Envelope Corporation, and Barbara Grossman, professor and theater historian ....ART, BSO, MFA, and others 
John Humphrey, chairman and CEO of the Forum Corporation, and Pam Humphrey .................ccsssssseeseesesesseseeseescseeneneecensenees Boston Ballet 

SOE PTUny Fg F nUUnne, III, GUNES I III <-...s.chidtnsialdialincsescsvnccenseninacensscsccerescoiscnconsonesbepenssctesnesénoosccessbisuanecteesecees MFA, others 

Myra and Robert Kraft, International Porest Products ......:;......0csiccsosessccesnecevsacssevonscessapcecenseccecccsesvesesssonnenecssbsecsdovssesscseesbeeceecess ART, BSO, others 

Harvey Chet Krentzman, consultant, and Farla Krentzmant............0.cscsssssesssessssssocsecseesecsscssssssesssesoessenesansossocsasnogepesssasseesseessesees BSO, others 

William B. Lane, retired plastics-company executive, and Saundra Lane...............ssssssssssesesssessesssessseecssesssessaseseassseenssaceessearaceces MFA 


Peter J. Lyons, New York Life executive, and Kay Lyons 
Ball Donate, Clete CE COE T acsiceccknctcth phrviscerteccensccicscensiieta taplaiiaieintatipls tichigttetiscledcncsccalllatatasingVasndanictiphicisdanauienees 
Stephen Paine, of Thorndike, Doran, Paine, & Lewis, and Susan Paine 
William Poduska, founder of Prime, Apollo, Stellar computers, and Susan Poduska 
Dr. Ellen Poss and Mitchell Kapor, founder of Lotus Development and On Technology 
Remis family, of the Beggs & Cobb Leather Company 
Pee NN, Cres RT GI i isi cacacdnntnsthsscaceseneimanittiniipiiigtivelibentndialiinahniins sheaiiitlindineilinnitebsepindanitenteenaptnvaiatinsghatinseses 
Piay Seatn, Soucidior OF Amaitas TGV G ac .scccsh iis ccectciosecsonsccnecsscescctblitanetatstadenniinbitialiainnsthiscaisginssosesicivsteltnotesesapesieansnntescensanensosee 
RE CIE, CURIE eicicicesaircenectinphltcinctinitcnengicinnyiiincinatileccinnstilaghigiaielies diamine diinlahadtinlatanipitipsiindgansaingueiibarigincdiliepionent 
SOR aE, CRU ON BN incites tins tlcissceshininaseniggititetna alten tet chensihandlngtiiillb ath cictns hasiinbsstsasinanativieanetisdttaneseeee 
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Boston Ballet 

Museum of Science 

MFA, ICA, others 

Boston Ballet, Computer Museum, Wang Center, others 
ICA, Computer Museum, Facing History, MFA, others 


Children’s Museum, others 
BSO, others 

MFA, ICA, others 

BSO, Wang Center, others 


— Maureen Dezell 





children’s children could see art of the 
late-20th, 21st, and, hopefully, 22nd cen- 
tury,” Beal explains. “We wanted to [help] 
the museum in its role of educating schol- 
ars, students, and the general public. We 
wanted to encourage others to give. 

“In 1992, however, at a time in which 
there are far fewer resources and less money 
available for funding cultural and medical- 
education institutions, our priorities have to 
be rethought. We’re very concerned about 
education — particularly the need of Ameri- 
ca to compete in a world forum. About in- 


| stitutions that are concerning themselves 


| stock market, private giving to charitable 


with education, the environment, health is- 
sues, particularly AIDS, and the way Ameri- 
ca is dealing with our homeless. 

“That does not mean that we would not 
be supportive of any of the important cul- 
tural institutions in Boston. But it does 
mean that we think the "90s have a differ- 
ent sct of prioritics.” 

© 
Boosted by the late-year rally in the 





| Phoenix intern Jennifer Bullock assisted 
| in researching this report. 


organizations throughout the country hit 
its highest levels last year, according to the 
American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel, a philanthropic clearinghouse. 

Boston, which is home to more not-for- 
profit institutions per capita than any other 
area in the country, depends heavily on the 
individually donated dollar. 

For one thing, the city ranks only 42nd 





Who gets what: How nine of Boston’s major institutions fare in the 
philanthropic marketplace. Page 15 


Four cities that do it right: In Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco, private interests know how to work together. Page 20 


A history of giving: Jn the heyday of the Brahmins, rugged 
individualists set the tone for large-scale patronage. Page 87 


among the country’s 50 largest cities in 
public funding for the arts. 

For another, the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts shelled out a paltry $3.5 
million, or 60 cents per capita, for culture 
last year, though it has upped its spending 
to $6.1 million this fiscal year. 

Local corporations are tight-fisted as 
well. While large corporations in places 











such as Minneapolis/St. Paul contribute | 


five percent of their after-tax earnings to 


not-for-profits, only a handful of major | 


Boston-area firms — the Bank of Boston, 
the Boston Globe, Digital, John Hancock, 











Polaroid among them — give significant | 


sums to tax-exempt institutions and causes. 


Socially minded companies such as Lo- | 
tus Development and Stride Rite are be- | 


sieged with requests from social-service 
organizations. And large Massachusetts 
corporations that do give to the arts can’t 
match the beneficence of corporate angels 
in other cities — Dayton Hudson in Min- 
neapolis and Sara Lee in Chicago, for ex- 
ample — because they’re significantly 
smaller. Only 15 Massachusetts corpora- 
tions rank in the Fortune 500. Some of 


those, notably Digital and Wang, have fall- | 


en on hard times. 

As John Larkin Thompson, a veteran 
business and civic leader and retiring head 
of Blue Cross and Blue Shield, notes, the 
banking and retail industries here have 
also changed considerably. “There’s been 
a regionalization of banks and major re- 


tailers,” says Thompson. “Fifteen years | 


See ANGELS. page 14 
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Saturday, October 3 
5:30 & 9:30 pm 
Sanders Theater 

at Harvard University 


Tickets: $15 & $18 (incl. 50c theater rest. fee) from 
Ticketmaster or Box Office (617 496-2222) 


Directly from Barcelona! 


JOAN MANUEL 


SERRAT 


One of Spain's greatest 
singer-songwriters in his first U.S. tour 


Saturday, October 10, 7:30 pm 


Berklee Performance Center 
Tickets: $22, 25 from Box Office or Ticketmaster 


JOHN GORKA 


celebrating the release of his newest album 


with special guest, new 
Rounder recording artist 


beGujater- MO) ae! 


Friday, October 23 
8:00 pm 
Sanders Theater 


Tickets: $15 (incl. 50¢ restoration fee) 
Ligeyis} from Ticketmaster or Box Office (617 496-2222) 


Sa MEGON McDONOUGH 
ca (7| CHRISTINE LAVIN 
Gees | SALLY FINGERETT 


9/7 MESS JULIE GOLD 
MY HAIR III 


RES 
LIFE ACCORDING TO 
FOUR BITCHIN' BABES 


As seen on WGBH's “The World According to Us" 


in a fun-filled musical revue 


Tickets: $15 & $18 
(incl. 50¢ restoration 
fee) from Ticketmas- 
ter or Box Office 
(617/496-2222) 


Sunday, November 8 
3:00 & 7:00 pm 
Sanders Theater 


The great ‘voice of Latin America" 


Eee 
MERCEDES & iit 


SOSA * 


Wednesday 
November 11 

8:00 pm 

Symphony Hall 

Tickets: $15, 20, 22, 25 from 
Ticketmaster or SymphonyCharge: 617 266-1200 


photo by Chris Guerrero 
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featuring over 250 different 
baseball style caps 


Pro back and adjustable 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


ALMA MATER 


201 Newbury St. (Near Exeter St) 
Boston MA - (617)266-0909 

















TRAVEL 


Careers Start Here! 


Day, Eve & Sat. Courses Start Soon 
AYA SABRE Training ¢ Student Loans 
Placement Assistance 
OPEN __ Wed., September 30, 6:30pm 
HOUSE = 12:30pm every Thursday 


(617) 547-7750 


104 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, MA 
Nashua, NH (603) 880-7200 





TRAVEL 
EDUCATION 
CENTER 


\ftiliated with THOMAS COOK IRAVEI 
Largest Travel Agency in the World 
Accredited Member, Career College Association 











(617) 931-2000 

















For a Quick Look at What the Critics Say 
About the Latest Movies . . . 
See Flicks in a Flash . . . in Arts on Page 4. 








Harry Lipson & FolkTree ConcertMakers present 


THE BEANTOWN 
° JAZZ TEST of 


at the 
Berklee Performance Center 


wssscaaion win WODIZ.96.9 
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‘sPYRO GYRA 


ACOUSTIC ALCHEMY 


TICKETS FOR ALL SHOWS ON SALE NOW! 


FRAG ASTER (617) 931-2000 


® or call the FolkTree ConcertLine at 641-1010 
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Angels 


Continued from page 13 
ago, there was a cadre of 20 to 25 whose participation in 
major efforts was preordained. That isn’t true anymore. 

“There’s also been a major turnover at senior levels in 
many companies, due to acquisitions and mergers. The 
kind of personal network that used to help in capital cam- 
paigns for facilities like the Museum of Science is gone.” 

Nor does Boston boast large foundations similar to those 
that support culture in other major cities (see “Four Cities 
page 20). There’ve been no Boston 
family fortunes equivalent to those of the Rockefellers, the 
Mellons, or the Carnegies to build such philanthropies. 

Today, more and more benefactors of cultural organiza- 
tions are entrepreneurs, or self-made men and women who 
accumulated fortunes in real estate and technology in the 
1980s. Many are hard-driving Baby Boomers. They’re as 
likely to have gone to Brandeis or Boston College as to 
Harvard. Although only a handful are more generous than 
their philanthropic forebears, they give to more causes. 
And they have a keen sense that those causes ought to 
compete for their time and contribution. 

“The days of the silent philanthropic partner are over,” 
says Steve Grossman, owner, with his father, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Envelope Company. “Look at some of the re- 
cent benefactors of the MFA — the Fosters, the Torfs, the 
Beals, Barbara and I. People who give today are highly in- 

PHOTOS BY KATHY CHAPMAN (DANCER) AND MARK MORELLI (ALGER) 


JEREMY ALLIGER (inset) attracts 
Dance Umbrella contributors with creativity. 


volved in everything they do. They want to sponsor some- 
thing specific, like a trip, or do something like what Chet 
Krentzman [who conceived Presidents at the Pops, a cor- 
porate fundraiser for the BSO that raises half a million dol- 
lars each year] did. Or they want active involvement and 
leadership — a quid pro quo — when they give.” 

People contribute to an institution because they love it, 


| Says restaurateur-and entrepreneur Stephen Elmont, an 


arts angel who chairs the Boston Festival and serves as a 
trustee of the Boston Ballet, the Museum of Science, Beth 
Israel Hospital, and the Dana-Farber Cancer Institute. 

But Elmont adds: “Most people now want something 
back. They may want networking. They may want some af- 
firmation of who they are. They may want a better under- 
standing of an art form they love, or a new understanding. 
No longer do you just gratuitously give money away.” 














The new generation of arts angels expects the institu- 
tions they support to be as efficient as they are artistically | 
successful. Many express disgust, for example, at the debt | 
that’s driven the Opera Company of Boston out of busi- | 
ness; dismay at the lackadaisical fiscal management that | 


| forced last year’s layoffs at the MFA. 


On the other hand, they admire, and want to be involved | 


in, efforts like the Gardner Museum’s to turn a financially 
troubled institution around: since 1988, the Gardner has 
increased its trustee giving sixfold. 


Baby Boomer benefactors are contributing in increasing | 
numbers, too, to the Boston Ballet, the Musuem of Sci- | 
ence, and Dance Umbrella, in part because they consider | 


those organizations well run. 


Younger philanthropists are drawn to what they consider | 
eclectic and innovative. Part of the reason for the Ballet’s 


outstanding fundraising success, contends Elmont, is that 
the organization “has so many products. It’s got classical 


dance, the largest performances of Nutcracker in the | 
| world, and City Dance [a program for Boston schoolchil- 
| dren]. It’s educational. It’s multi-cultural.” 


Some new philanthropists are driven to give, they say, 


| primarily to effect social change. That's one reason indi- 
| vidual contributions to Dance Umbrella, which this sea- 
| son sponsored everything from the American Indian 
| Dance Festival pow-wow at the Hatch Shell as a counter- 
| observance of the Columbus quincentennial, to a Mark 


See ANGELS. page 18 
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Boston cultural institutions listed below received 
$129,010,126 in gifts, grants, and contributions, ac- 
cording to the most recent tax records available. 
The two oldest and largest received the lion’s 
share. But the growth in individual giving to 
these Goliaths appears to be slowing as the 
Davids of the city get more. Trends noted here 
are based on the reports and assessments of each 
organization. 


Museum of Fine Arts 

Private giving to the MFA dipped in the late 
’80s, from 27 percent of the museum’s total an- 
nual support in ’86 to 16 percent in ’89, and is 
rising only slowly. 

The MFA was forced to cut its budget dramati- 
cally last year, eliminating 46 staff positions, and 
reducing the number of shows it mounted this 
| year by a third. 


Be: 1986 and 1990, the nine major private 
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Who gets what 


Smaller institutions successfully accelerate 
fundraising efforts; behemoths remain flat 
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has the largest budget and fundraising operation of any 
orchestra in the country. It has a $95 million endowment 
and a generous, active board whose “Presidents at the 
Pops” fundraiser, for instance, nets approximately 


Five years’ worth of dough 
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and opened a new building, averaged 29 percent of the 
company’s overall support between 1986 and 1990. 

This year individual donations are up four percent; dona- 
tions to its center for dance education are up 43 percent. 


Institute of Contemporary Art 

Individual donations to the ICA, which make up ap- 
proximately 70 percent of its overall income, were up | 
slightly, but overall support was down. 


‘eT eer: 





Children’s Museum 
Gifts were flat this year, though the museum has enjoyed 
a major surge in individual support during the past decade. 


Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum | 

Gardner gifts, reflecting a trend that started in 1989, | 
continued on an upswing. Members of the board have | 
increased their giving sixfold in the last five | 
years. 


Dance Umbrella 


Dance Umbrella’s individual contributions | 













n 
2 | doubled this year compared to last year. Dance | 
S| Umbrella’s gifts, grants, and contributions repre- | 
&j | sented roughly half its total support during that | 
© | period. 
c 

Boston Lyric Opera 


Fundraising at the Boston Lyric Opera went up 
between 1986 and 1990, but the Opera Company 
of Boston shut its doors. 


Others 








Its board of trustees has a reputation for being 





The Boston Public Library, which relies pri- 











the least generous to its own institution. “They’d 
| rather send their director to Japan to raise money 




















marily on public funds, launched a $16 million 











| selves,” says the director of another major cultur- 
al institution. 

Judging from annual reports of the last five 
years, the reputation seems to be deserved: several 
trustees have contributed five- and six-figure gifts. 
A few do so regularly, and have made larger gifts 
— including gifts of art. But a number of others, 
many with Brahmin names, have made contribu- 
tions totaling less than a few thousand dollars. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
The percentage of private support was flat from 1986 to 
1990, averaging approximately 26 percent of its total funding. 
Overall contributions to the Symphony this year were 
about the same as last year — some $14.5 million. The 
| orchestra expects to meet its goal of $6.8 million in capi- 
| tal fundraising, but to fall short of raising $7 million in 
| its annual fund. 
The BSO, including the Boston Pops and Tanglewood, 


| 
| than come up with a way of raising it them- 
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capital-and-development campaign this past win- 
ter, its first major fundraising venture in close to 
a century. So far it has taken in more than $2 
million — most of it from foundations. 

Boston’s two nonprofit theaters, the American | 
Repertory Theatre and the Huntington Theatre, | 
are affiliated with universities and not required | 
to file separate tax reports. In the past three | 








NINE INSTITUTIONS’ share of the philanthropic pie. 


$500,000 each year. 


Museum of Science 

Contributions from individuals and families were up 23 
percent over last year. The museum has long cultivated a 
diverse group of supporters — including academics as 
well as entrepreneurs. 


Boston Ballet 


Private giving to the Ballet, which recently constructed 


years both have experienced a dropoff in govern- | 
ment and corporate funding as compared with 
steady, healthy increases in individual donations: | 
the ART’s have tripled and the Huntington’s doubled | 
since 1988. 

In Boston’s typical fractious fashion, four cultural insti- 
tutions — the BPL, the BSO, the Children’s Museum, and 
the MFA — will step up simultaneous capital campaigns 
in 1993. The library and the Children’s Museum will raise 
money to restore and build — always an easier sell than a 
general campaign. And all of them will be competing with 
Harvard’s massive capital drive. 
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COMPACT DISC 


MONDO BIZARRO 
Featuring CENSORSHIT * POISON HEART 
TAKE IT AS IT COMES 
TOMORROW SHE GOES AWAY 


CASSETTE 


SY A 


STE SPN TTEVMABY ED, 





RAVE 'TIL DAWN 
Featuring: “JUMP” The Movement 
“F.U.” Ott * “(CAN YOU) 
FEEL THE P; ION” Biue Pear! 

















EACH DISC IS 
100% GUARANTEED 


BUY ANY OF SEPTEMBER'S “HITS ON THE CUTTING EDGE” 
FOR ONLY $10.77. F YOU DON'T LIKE WHAT YOU HEAR, 
BRING IT BACK WITH YOUR RECEIPT WITHEY TWO WEEKS OF 
PURCHASE. WE'LL CREDIT YOU WITH THE FULL PURCHASE 
PRICE TOWARDS ANY OTHER CASSETTE OR CD IN THE STORE. 












T Bone Burnett 
The Criminal Under 
My Own Hat 


lactuaing 
CRIMINALS 


TEAR THIS 
BUILDING DOWN 


PRIMITIVES 
HUMANS FROM EARTH 
IT'S NOT TOO LATE 
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ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL |. 
NOBODY HEARS 
MONOPOLY ON 
SORROW 


















CAN'T STOP 








Featuring The Only Living Boy in New Cross * Do Re 
Me. So Far So Good * The impossible Dream 


SEX MACHINE 


BRAINTREE 


(5 CORNERS) 


HARVARD SQ. 
36 JFK ST. 
491-0337 


BOSTON 
332 NEWBURY ST. 
236-4930 
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CARTER THE UNSTOPPABLE] THE WALLFLOWERS @ LUCINDA WILLIAMS 


NEWBURY COMICS 


GOV'T CTR. 
(NEXT TO CITY HALL & 
STOCKCROSS) 


248-9992 


SHAKESPEAR'S SISTER 


“ ’ 
. i. 
» 
ee | 
) - 
FEATURE. 
“Six Blocks Away” & 
“Something About What 
Happens When We Talk" 


MEGADETH 11.77/co 
COMPACT DISC 


$10.77 $7.99 


BRAINTREE 5 CORNERS 
400 FRANKLIN ST. 


HYANNIS 
FESTIVAL MALL 
508-778-0747 


M.I.T. STUDENT CTR. 
84 MASS AVE. 
225-2872 


356-8285 


FRAMINGHAM BURLINGTON 


RT. 30 
(NEXT TO CALDOR) 


508-620-0735 
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| THE WET 
, £2, SPROCKET 


-fear 

: Including 

1S IT FOR ME 

WALK ON THE 
OCEAN 








BUTTERFLYS 


BEFORE YOU 
WERE BORN 






q STORIES | TELL 


TOAD THE WET SPROCKET 





UNCLE TUPELO 
CASSETTE 





Sale Ende 8/28/82 


NEXT TO 
BERTUCCI’S 
NASHUA 
296 DANIEL 

WEBSTER HWY. 
603-888-0720 


VINEBROOK PLAZA 
270-9860 
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MICHELLE SHOCKED 


GARTH HUDSON + LEVON HELM ¢ RICK DANKO 


ONCGLE TUPELO 


ALISON BROWN + "DOLLAR BILL" + MAX "FUTURE" SHOCKED 


Wenge OCT. 7, 7:30 PM 


279 Tremont St., Boston 
Formerly the Roxy 


Tickets: Siecedi Strawberries, Out Of Town Tickets (Harv. Sq.) 
mickeTpR) 800-828-7080 


Presented by Great Northeast Productions, Inc. 














Great Northeast Productions, Inc. presents at 


The Berklee Performance Center 


CEED 7» 4 


Branford 
Marsalis 


19 Q) 2 Special Guests 4 


TANGERINE | ua. || 


Albert 
Collins 


At (Ob) 


— I HEARD YOU TWICE THE FI RST Tl Vis 


(Nov 12 COED EEN 4 


7:30 PM . | &8 PM 


MITON — Sim | MICHAEL 
NASCIMENTC 












































Tix: Berklee Box Office; all FIERA ASTER Locations. Charge: (617) 931-2000. 

















Angels 


Continued from page 14 
Morris residency, to a hip-hop festival, 
have doubled. 

“A lot of us are interested in programs, 
not in buildings; in process, not in social 
| status,” comments one generous younger 
| philanthropist. 

“I’ve tended to stay away from boards 
| because I’m not looking for social re- 
| spectability,” says Arnold Hiatt, former 
| CEO of Stride Rite and chairman of the 
| Stride Rite Foundation, one of Boston’s 

most socially progressive philanthropies. “I 
| don’t see that it does anyone much good 
| to have me standing around under a top 
hat and inside a morning coat. 

“I got involved with the Gardner be- 
cause I saw a chance to affect the choice 
of a new director and to effect change 
there. We're in the process of raising more 
money and broadening the museum’s edu- 
cation outreach and its base of support. I 
joined the Boston Public Library Founda- 
tion when | saw that an indispensable re- 
source for inner-city children was being 
| neglected.” 

* 

The BPL Foundation offers a ready ex- 
| ample of where fundraising is going in the 
| city. 

| The foundation board, which hopes to 
raise $16 million to restore the decrepit 
People’s Palace in Copley Square, com- 
prises more workhorses than showhorses. 
It’s going after more new money than old. 

Chaired by John Larkin Thompson, the 
group includes members such as James 
Daley, president of the Copley Plaza Ho- 
tel; Ed Eskandarian, of the advertising 
agency Arnold Fortuna Lawner & Cabot; 
and Ron Homer, chairman of the Boston 
Bank of Commerce, Boston’s only 
| African-American-owned bank. There’s 
barely a Brahmin in the bunch. 

John Cullinane launched the BPL effort 
earlier this year. Founder of Cullinet Soft- 
| ware and now head of the Cullinane 
Group, in Cambridge, he has emerged as a 
| major philanthropist and fundraiser in 
Boston — even though he says he initially 
resisted getting involved. 
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BRUCE MARKS (inset) has used community-oriented education programs such as City Dance to 
redefine the role of the Boston Ballet. 


Like most Americans who give away any 
portion of their incomes, Cullinane made 
his first significant donations to education- 
al and religious institutions. The comput- 
er-sciences building at his alma mater, 
Northeastern University, is named for 
Cullinane’s parents. He and his wife, Did- 
dy, have long been active on the board of 
Catholic Charities. 

Cullinane had to be persuaded to broad- 
en his philanthropic support. 

“A lot of people who’ve made a lot of 
money through entrepreneurialism came 
from a limited financial background be- 
fore they made it. So it’s a shock to them 
when people want them to give it away,” 
he says. “But some are willing to be 
generous — particularly under the right 


» 


circumstances.” 

Boston Ballet was the first cultural orga- 
nization to present those circumstances to 
the Cullinanes. 

“My wife likes the Ballet,” Cullinane ex- 
plains. “They put on really great functions. 
[Ballet artistic director] Bruce Marks and 
{board chairman and head of the Forum 
Corporation] John Humphrey do a great 
job of running that organization. They 
asked us to host things. We did, and we 
met a lot of people who work very hard 
and are very imaginative. That’s why we 
got involved.” 

The Boston Ballet provides a paradigm 
of what Boston’s new generation of pa- 
trons seems to be looking for in support- 
ing a cultural institution. 


When Bruce Marks took over the com- 
pany in 1985, it was a $3 million opera- 
tion, heavily in debt. The quality of the 
corps de ballet was so uneven the dancers 
sometimes fell on stage. 

Marks’s arrival coincided with an era of 
unprecedented new capital formation in 
Greater Boston. High tech and real estate 
were booming, and banks and law firms 
were enjoying the spinoff benefits of the 
unprecedented bounty. Marks and Hum- 
phrey sought out some of Boston’s key 
new capitalists and asked them to restage 
their business successes at the Ballet. 

Shortly thereafter, the names of the Bal- 
let board read, in part, like a Who’s Who 
of Boston’s hottest néw fortunes: Jack 

See ANGELS, page 28 
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Make Sure Yow Bring 
This Coupon Ad With 


You To The Store. 


Your Entire Purchase 
is 15% Off The Orig. 
Price With This Ad, 


Through 10/15/92. 


Futons, Bedrooms, 


Dining & Living Rooms, 


Fine Hardwoods & 


Upholstery. 


FURNITUOREMAKERS & ARTISANS 


880 Comm. Ave, Breoklime, MA / 617-731-3335 
1013 Mass. Ave. CenswnlinerBelege, MA / 617-547-1213 








HARTFORD 


ELTON 
JOHN 


October 1 








w/ SHIRLEY MacLAINE 
Worcester Centrum, October 2 
Providence, October 3 


HOWIE MANDEL 


New Aud. Worcester, 
September 22 


MORRISSEY 
Brandeis, September 19 


yOARTH BROOKS 


Worcester Centrum, October 31 


JETHRO TULL 
Orpheum, October 2 & 3 


KISS 
FASTER PUSSYCAT 
TRICKSTER 
Worcester, October 8 





PATRIOTS vs... 


SEATTLE SEAHAWKS 
September 20 


BUFFALO BILLS 
September 27 


SF 49ERS 


October 11 


BROWNS 
October 25 


SAINTS 
November 8 


JETS 
November 22 


COLTS 
December 6 


DOLPHINS 


December 27 





BOSTON COLLEGE 








FOOTBALL vs... 





MICHIGAN STATE 
September 26 


SYRACUSE 
November 14 


ORDER NOW CHOICE 
SEATS BRUINS & CELTICS 


NY Jets, NY Giants tix avail. 


ne Ee > ee ge > a ee 
_.. WE ARE IN LINE WHILE YOU WORK OR SLEEP! 
WE PAY TOP DOLLAR FOR CELTICS, BRUINS, & RED SOX TICKETS 
OPEN: MON-FRI 9-7 SAT 10-4 WE DELIVER 
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CLASSICS WITH CLASS 













COOP Top 200 


ALWAYS ON SALE 
10.99 CD 





upf ront-d avid sanborn 


=" | 





FEATURES: BANG BANG « SNAKES 








BERNSTEIN: THE 


FINAL CONCERT 
10.99 CD 7.99 TP 


DAVID SANBORN 
10.99 CD 7.99 TP 







MERCURY 
¥ LIVING PRESENCE 





BRAHMS 
KHACHATURIAN 


Violin Concertos 
Szeryng 
ANTAL DORATI 


London Symphony 
Orchestra 


cveee ree. eee = 


BRAHMS « ALISON KRAUS & 
KHACHATURIAN UNION STATION 
8.79 CD 10.99 CD 7.99 TP 

















& ALL THAT JAZZ 


Now Turv OcrosBer 12 App To Your 
CLASSICAL AND JAZZ COLLECTION 


All London - aunt. DG - Verve 
BMG Classics, Angel, WEA Classics & Sony Classics 


Reg. 13.99 = 14.99 


Now 11.99 


Also save 20% on Sony’s Best Value & 
Columbia Jazz Masterpieces 


COOP AT 
HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL LONGWOOD 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE 
M-SAT 9:15-7:00 M-FRI9:15-7 THUR TIL’8:30 M-FRI 9:15-7 
THUR TIL'8:30 # SAT 9:15-5:45 THUR TIL’8:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 
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SAV P ise 30% to 
5% 
for the entire family! 0 F FI 


TUCKERMAN'S 
The Sti & Cyne Since 1936 
Tennis People 


SKI TENT SALE EXTRAVAGANZA! 


New & Expanded Location! 
Acton, MA ¢ Rt 2A (Next to Talbot's) 
(508) 263-3784 


HEAD =|§séAdditional 
jmp 4 Locations- 


Sug. ret $550 
Hanover, MA ¢ 2087 


| 

| 

1990" 

ie Washington St. 


Save $350 
(617) 878-4642 


7; & Women’s 
SKIWEAR | North Conway, Lincoln NH 
Stowe, VT & Freeport, ME 


CB ¢ Kaelin « 


OVER $2.5 million 

of famous name brand 
skis, snowboards, ski 
apparel, and accessories 











¢ Free On-Site 
Mounting 


e Extended Sale 
Hours 

e Custom boot 
fitting 

e Expert ski tunes 


| ROSSIGNOL 
4cs Skis 


229" 


Save up to $300 





757 Binding 
ats 109°° 


Save $65 














Demo Saowbeoard w/Binding 


3190" 


“ Save up to $300 


goggles, bags, socks, gloves, 
mitts, knit caps, Boer! Helmets, 
carrier locks, bandanas 


40%-50% OFF 


Descente * & more 
40%=50% OFF 
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Four cities 
that do it right 


Take heed, Boston 


n cities where cultural organizations are more closely 
[i= into the social and civic fabric than in Boston — | 

cities where boosterism isn’t considered to be in bad | 
taste — it is often private foundations that help ease com- 
petition among players in the cultural community and help 
them coordinate their efforts with those of environmental 
and community groups. 

In Boston, such foundations as the Amelia Peabody, the 
Mrs. Carrington Weems, and the Engelhard make major, 
regular contributions to arts institutions. So does the 


Globe Foundation, which 

projects as developing cul. The Peabody, 
Weems, 
Engelhard, 


turally diverse audiences 
and boards. 
and Globe 


But few other founda- 
tions do much for the arts. 

The Boston Foundation, 
the city’s major community 
foundation, is barely a player 
on the cultural field. Though 
it has $250 million in assets, 
the foundation has made 








grants of only about $3.5 
million to seven of the city’s 
largest cultural organiza- 


foundations 
are active 
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The Experts Recommend Three Good Meals A Day. 


At Skipjack’s, Skipjack’s Fish House and Caffe Lampara, we’ve taken a whole new approach to 

. We with the S n General, who s ts we all eat better, fresher fot healthier. 
So youll see it reflected in our menus. And you'll taste it in our delicious, fresh seafood, sauces, 
homemade pastas, breads and desserts. All expertly prepared and presented. So plan to drop by 
soon and eat, drink and be healthy. 


Lampard 





536-3500 


199 Clarendon St. Boston 


876-9900 


5 Bennett St. Cambridge 


232-8887 


2 Brookline Pl. Brookline 








Validated parking at all locations. 














Let Us Walk Together 
Interfaith AIDS Ministry Walk 
Pilgrimage for Life 
A four-mile walk 
Suggested donation $2.50 a mile 


go to the Interfaith AIDS Ministry (IAM) Direct Services: 
Emergency haa, Food and Fenanet Cass fate Dasees Pastoral Care Referral Service, Recreation, 
Assistance for Funeral Expenses, Directed Retreats/Quiet Day. 


Sunday, September 20, 1992 
The walk starts at the Second Church, Mass Pike and Highland Street, West Newton 
Registration: 1:30 pm 
Refreshments 
Please join u. us 


Interfaith AIDS Ministry, Inc., a son oR Se offers assistance to all in need. 
IAM is a coalition of Episcopal, Roman Cainslie te and Protestant congregations. 


Compassionate, eae at care 
For information and pledge sheets, please call the IAM office at (617) 969-8511. 




















= STARSTRUCK? 
Gaze at the Mind, Body and Spirit section in The Boston Phoenix} 


| significant support for the arts, makes about $18 million in 


Class‘fieds and find out what your stars have in store. To place an} 


ad, Call: 267-1234 


Phcenix Ciassirieps 








tions in the past 10 years. 

Under pressure from . 
small and mid-size arts local givers. 
groups particularly hard hit 
by government-funding cutbacks, the Boston Foundation 
two years ago undertook a study on: how better to serve 
struggling arts organizations and to meld the interests of 
| cultural and community organizations. 

In early 1991, it announced a program to support com- 
munity arts ventures. Details — including how much mon- 
ey it would make available to participants — have yet to be 
released. 

Here’s how major foundations operate in other cities: 


The Cleveland Foundation 

Founded and funded by wealthy families in the area in 
1915 — the same year that the Boston Permanent Charity 
Fund, now known as the Boston Foundation, was estab- 
lished — the Cleveland Foundation today boasts assets of 
$700 million. 

Of its grant-making budget (some $34 million this year), 
it donates approximately 12 percent to the arts. 

The Cleveland Foundation doesn’t just give away money. 
It formed and funded the Cleveland Arts Consortium, 
which provides management and oversight to 21 cultural 
organizations. It engages large and small groups in cooper- | 
ative-marketing ventures. It funds a number of programs, 
_ including the Great Lakes Theater Festival, in which orga- 
| nizations share resources, marketing, and expertise. 
| The Cleveland Foundation seems to have a good under- | 
| standing of those two buzzwords “outreach” and “educa- 

tion.” Recently, for instance, it provided funding for a the- 
| ater-audience exchange. Dobama, an avant-garde theater 
| in largely white, middle-class Cleveland Heights, and Kara- 
| mu, the oldest black performing-arts group in the country, 
| traded audiences one evening, busing people back and 
| forth between venues to see each other’s show. 
| Chicago’s MacArthur Foundation 

The John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation 
gives out more than its well-known genius grants. 

Each year, it donates approximately $3.5 million — 
roughly the amount Massachusetts spends on arts for the 
entire state — to Chicago-area arts organizations, most of 
which also receive funds from both the city of Chicago and 
the state of Illinois. 

For 10 years, MacArthur provided organizations with 
general operating support and capital-campaign contribu- 
tions. Then foundation officials realized that their grant- 
making ought to reflect the differing needs of large, estab- 
lished arts institutions and smaller organizations. 

The organization now offers the smaller, cutting-edge 
arts groups support for such specific activities such as ac- 
quiring space. It gives major institutions funds to develop 
programs that “help them move into the next century,” ac- 
cording to a MacArthur Foundation spokeswoman. Those 
include initiatives to diversify audiences and boards. 


Philadelphia’s Pew Charitable Trusts 


Financed by the Pew Family, owners of Sun Oil, the Pew 
Trust, one of several Philadelphia foundations that provide 








grants to cultural ventures each year. 
Of that money, approximately half goes to cultural orga- | 
nizations, a rubric that Pew applies not just to arts groups | 
| but also to scientific organizations such as the Franklin In- 
| Stitute, to public parks and gardens, and to groups under- 
| taking the preservation of historical sites. 
| Pew funds operations, capital projects, and special pro- | 
jects. In evaluating who will get money, it looks at the | 
See CITIES, page 24 
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OKAY. SO THE 
MEETING DIDN’T 


GO TOO WELL. 
AT LEAST NOW YOU 


CAN ENJOY THE FLIGHT 
H ie ] RR £ @ And we mean really enjoy the flight. Now, when you pur- 


chase a full fare coach ticket to select domestic destinations that include a Northwest 






























connecting flight, you'll fly in First Class. Free. If First Class is full, WorldPerks* 





members will receive double mileage for any segment traveled in coach. It’s yet 


another first for Northwest. First in on-time arrivals; and now, you in First Class. 






Right where you belong. Call your 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES (‘A4 


travel agent or Northwest for details. 








NORTHBEST UP-FRONT FARES. FIRST CLASS FOR THE PRICE OF COACH. 1-800-225-2525. 


| 
| 
And remember The American Express® Card when making reservations. Ea 


Don't leave home without it* 
*Based on July, 1992 DOT Air Travel Consumer Report statistics for the seven US. airlines. CONDITIONS: Travel in First Class at the NorthBest Up-Front Fare (i.e. “up 26” type fares) is valid in select domestic markets when the itinerary involves either a stop or change of planes. Reservations 


in First Class are required; seats are limited. If First Class is unavailable, Perks members will receive double WorldPerks mileage for each segment traveled in coach class using an Up-Front Fare. Changes may be made prior to scheduled flights for a $25 administrative service c 
per ticket. However, all changes must meet conditions of applicable fare. Tickets are refundable less a $25 cancellation fee. These fares may not be used in conjunction with certain certificates, coupon discounts, upgrades, bonus or p } offers/tickets. Other restrictions may iy. 
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at Boston’s 
Newest 


Nightclub 


Second 


Annual 














279 Tremont St. | 
Deep in the heart of Boston’s Theatre District 




















* Saturday, October 17, 1992 x 


Kick Up Your Heels While We Serve Up The Meals 
for OXFAM and The Boston Food Bank 





$25.00 per person ~ 6:30pm-2:00am ENTERTAINMENT to follow featuring 
Every DOLLAR benefits hunger relief. Mies Nacinun Dicn’t end the Wented 
Foon 6:30pm to 8:30 pm - wait til you see what Miss Xanna do! 
All you can eat so that all may eat The Silverado Dancers 


_ from a corral of Boston’s Best Restaurants punctuated by hot licks form the D.J.’s - Cash Bar 


Tickets available at Silverado or —_ by phone by calling Ticketmaster at 931-2000. 
For more information call 227-7699. 


A Greater Table Event - an alliance of Boston area restaurants to raise funds for hunger relief organizations 
The Great Table is a non-profit foundation. 
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OUTH OF BOSTON) 





STREET 

















NEW MILFORD STORE! 


NAPP @ PIONEER 
aNd the Art of Enertainment he2 


. x 
Largest New Release Area in Town! The Ultimate Home Theatre Event! 
(Great Classical Section Good Foreign Movie Collection ) Stop by to experience the LASER SURROUND SOUND advantage. 
Lowest Prices on new releases in the area! ALL 
Just $3.00 for 3 days and 2 nights! 


Every Tuesday- Rent one get another rental x I on eer Eq aa i |e] m ent Ss 
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FREE from the shelves until 6:00p.m.! \ now on sale! 
. STORE HOURS: * EXPERIENCE THE LASER DISC ADVANTAGE * 
Sunday 12:00 Noon to 9:00 p.m. ; —— ase 


Fri.-Sat. 10:00 a.m.to 11:00 p.m. CHECK OUT THIS FANTASTIC LD OFFER ON YOUR TV 








Ly 





*Rental is for 1 night only. 








Handy Drop Box for after hours! 


We sell audio books too! ) 
Large laser disc section! K N A P 
vi itdie 














VCR repairs, cleaning, & rentals! Tol 
| (617) 965-3665 (508) 478-5828 (508) 668-7300 
P F REE with your credit card! ————————— Newton, MA 02158 138 §. Meln St “CWelpole, MA 02081 . 


Milford, MA 01757 
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What's steps from Faneuil Hall, 
across from the Waterfront, next to 
the Customs House and right 

at the foot of State Street? 


Boston's best shops. 


Williams-Sonoma ¢ Aerials Only ¢ The Sharper Image * The Gap 
Temptations ¢ Pavo Real Boutique ¢ Pavo Real Gallery 
The Chocolate Dipper ¢ Peacock Papers ¢ Cignal 
Brookstone ¢ Cafe Stella ¢ Louis Barry Florist 
Kennedy Studios ¢ Mrs. Field’s Cookies 

Gyosai ¢ Carroll Reed ¢ Bank of New England 

Banana Republic * Doubleday Book Shop 

Salon Kokoro ¢ The Body Shop ¢ Village Silver 

The Athlete’s Foot ¢ Sam Goody 





200 State Street, adjacent to Faneuil Hall Marketplace (617) 439-0410 
Monday - Saturday 10 am - 9 pm Sunday Noon - 6 pm 
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Cities 

Continued from page 20 

kind of commitment an organization or 
project has to enhancing the whole cultur- 
al system of Philadelphia, says Marian 
Godfrey, program director for culture at 
the Pew Charitable Trust.- 

“Our grantmaking encourages a lot of 
collaboration among various arts organi- 
zations, and cooperation with the commu- 
nity,” says Godfrey. “We’ve also tried to 
develop more and better partnerships 
among the funders here. We’re working to 
develop funding relationships with local 
Fortune 500 companies, which don’t have 
a large base here, but which do give, and 
with local utilities and banks.” 


The San Francisco Foundation 


The city of San Francisco levies a tax 
of approximately 10 percent on hotel and 
motel rooms; 17.5 percent of the pro- 
ceeds go into a fund for the arts. That 
money helps support public arts organiza- 
tions and programs, including parades, 
festivals, and community cultural centers. 
Private cultural institutions are not eligible 
for that support. 

The San Francisco Foundation spends 
approximately 20 percent of its annual 
budget — $2 million this year — on arts 
ventures. 

Of the arts budget, about one-third goes 


to groups from under-served, under-rep- 
resented cultures, particularly Asian, An- 
other third goes to bolster “under-funded” 
art forms such as dance and poetry, ac- 
cording to John Kreidler, senior program 
executive for the arts and humanities at 
the foundation. 

The remainder of the foundation’s arts 
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funding goes to larger institutions, many 
of which have undertaken significant ex- 
pansion and capital projects within the 
past few years. The foundation has been 
involved in the San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art’s successful $80 million capi- 
tal-and-endowment campaign, the $20 
million rebuilding of Symphony Hall, and 
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the construction of a new San Francisco 
public library. 

Representatives of San Francisco institu- 
tions, foundations, and corporations meet 
regularly to talk about institutional needs, 
campaigns, and funding, says Kreidler. A 
group of 26 corporations and foundations 
set up and kick into a loan fund for small 
and mid-size arts organizations. 

* 

Many cities that lack large foundations 
have formed United Arts Funds, United 
Way-like organizations, supported by indi- 
vidual and corporate contributions, that 
distribute grants to cultural groups. 

United Arts Funds exist in Orlando, 
which doles out $7 million each year; Mil- 
waukee, which donates $6 million; 
Cincinnati, $5 million; Louisville, $4 mil- 
lion; Atlanta, $4 million; and Charlotte, 
$2 million, according to data collected by 
the National Assembly of Local Arts 
Agencies. 

“United Arts Funds tend to work best in 
cities that don’t go back 200 years — 
places that aren’t embarrassed by treating 
the arts as a civic cause, or by booster- 
ism,” says Boston Commissioner of the 
Arts and Humanities Bruce Rossley. 

“We tried to start one [in Boston] in ’85 
and ’86, but the large institutions basically 
told us to take a hike. The major corpora- 
tions weren’t interested,” he says, and 
adds: “That lack of cooperation is just part 
of the history of this city.” ion 











Tut ROBERT CRAY BAND 


Plus Special Guest SONNY LANDRETH 


1 WAS WARNED - WORLD TOUK 
Listen to WBCN for detalis 
Sat., Oct. 10 - 8pm 
the Orpeum 
Tickets on sale now 
$21-25 incl. 50¢ restoration fee 


Box Office 
call 617-931-2000 
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PREF -—- 


No store has a larger selection of 
proback and adjustable college hats! 


OPEN EVERY DAY 


ALMA MATER 


201 Newbury St. (Near Exeter St) 
Boston MA - (617)266-0909 

















ATTENTION! 


ri ALL BUSINESSES, COLLEGES, 
SK 7 UNIVERSITIES, & HOSPITALS 


RECYCLED TONER CARTRIDGES 


Every year millions of empty toner cartridges end up 
in our landfills. We at Laserstar can help you save 
money and become actively involved in saving the 

environment by having those toner cartridges refilled 

with our superior recycling process. Call our toll-free 
number and we'll have your empty cartridge picked 
up and delivered anywhere in the country... 


all for one low price! 





23 Garfield Ave. Woburn, MA 61861 











1-800-432-9989 
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BUY ONE TICKET’ GET ONE FREE WITH THES COUPON 


(617) 482-0930 
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This is for Evan, Eric and Lindsey...Love you, Grandaddy! 
(and for everybody's grandchildren, too) 


I’M MAD AS HELL AND I’M NOT 
GOING TO TAKE IT ANYMORE! 


Hi, it's me again, Jack Gargan, the guy who — with the help of thousands of concerned Americans — ran 245 of 
these full-page ads in major newspapers across the country in the 1990 elections. If anything, I'm now even 
angrier at that self-serving, arrogant bunch of congressmen who care more about getting re-elected than they 
care about what is happening to our country. 


Specifically, I'M FURIOUS that our national debt has increased another TRILLION dollars since my last ad. 
It's now over 4 TRILLION DOLLARS! That is national economic suicide! YOUR congressman is buying votes 








Jack Gargan with your children’s money. 


I'M ALARMED that it takes about 66% of all personal income taxes 
just to pay the yearly interest on this debt. Much of this interest is paid 
to foreign investors who use it to buy up the productive capacity of our 
nation. At the current rate of spending, in only 3 years it will take 100% 
of all personal income taxes just to pay the interest on our national 
debt! YOUR congressman does not seem to be concerned about this 
(as proven in the next paragraph). 


I’M ENRAGED that our spendthrift congress has nearly doubled the 
rate of deficit spending in the past two years. Like drunken engineers 
on a runaway train, they have hit the accelerator instead of the brakes 
as we careen right toward the precipice of economic disaster. You 
and your family are passengers on that train! YOUR congressman is 
the engineer. 


I'M OUTRAGED tliat congressmen can bounce more checks than 
most of us write, and never pay a penalty. They run our country with 
the same callous recklessness. 


I'M ANGERED at a greedy congress whose perks would put a 
maharaja to shame. Then, like sneak-thieves, voted themselves 
an undeserved pay raise in the middie of the night. How come 
YOUR congressman won't co-sponsor a bill to repeal that obscene 
pay-raise? 


I'M APPALLED at their arrogance. They totally ignore the wishes of 
their constituents while pandering to their special interest friends. 


I'M CONTEMPTUOUS of their hypocritical, self-serving, inept, spine- 
less character they so brazenly displayed in the Judge Thomas fiasco. 


I'M INCENSED that “the Keating Five” has become the “Keating None.” 
All of them off scot-free white you and | pay for a scam which cost 
more than World War Il! | don’t hear YOUR congressman demand- 
ing justice. 

I'M GRIEVED that to this day not a single member of congress has 
taken up my challenge to publicly disavow the Republican/Democrat 
deal which — in exchange for a “Yes” vote on the payraise — put a gag 
on challengers from either party bringing up the issue of that pay-grab 
during the 1990 election campaign. Apparently, YOUR congressman 
condones this outrageous conspiracy. 

I'M SHOCKED that the congress of the United States continues to 
steal money frorn the Social Security trust fund to cover up their over- 
spending. You don't see YOUR congressman raising a cry of alarm, 
do you? 


I’M IRATE that they lie to us whenever it serves their purpose and 
“cook the books” on revenues and expenses to keep the deficit from 
being fully revealed. If we ran our business that way, we'd be in jail! 


Finally (only because | m sunning out of adjectives, not congressional 
abuses), I'M STILL. WAITING for any incumbent congressman to 
accept my long-standing challenge to meet me “any time, any place” to 
debate the issue of why he’she is worth keeping in office. Or, send me 
your “charnpion” to defend all of you! Your silence condemns you 
all! How come YOUR congressman has not accepted this challenge?? 


The problem is the system. We send a lot of good people to Wash- 
ington, only to have them utterly corrupted by the system. “To get 
along, you gotta go along” This good ol’ boy/seniority system is killing 
our nation. The answer is to break it up with a clean sweep. 

those corrupted people with new ones who are responsive to us, not 
special interests. Then, so the new gang does not become as corrupt as 
the old, immediately sponsor legislation to eliminate deficit spending 
and limit congressional terms (preferably one six-year term, House 
and Senate, then GO HOME and live under the laws you passed for the 
rest of us). Maybe then the real problems of this nation will be 
addressed. What have we got to lose? Collectively, we can't possibly do 
any worse. 


It's also time tc wake up America! it's not everyone else's 
who is to blame, IT'S OUR OWN! If we had a law where we would all 
vote on the congressman in the next district, you'd really see some 
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PLEASE POST, OR COPY & CIRCULATE 


turnover! Think about this: Our founding fathers put their own lives and 
fortune at risk for the welfare of the nation. Today's congressman risks 
the welfare of the nation for their own personal fortune. 


In spite of starting my campaign too little, too late last election, it still 
had an enormous impact on the outcome: an incredible 12% average 
difference in the vote spread of every congressman who had any 
opposition at all! In the words of Ron Brown, Democratic Committee 
Chairman: “I think the real result was to change the political 
landscape of America.” Political analysts described it as “a turning 
point in recent political history’ The stunning results of recent pri- 
mary elections bear out those prophecies. 


Our biggest problem last election was a lack of viable candidates 
running against incumbents. Almost 20% had no opposition, at all! 
To solve that problem | have been running “HELP WANTED: 
CONGRESSMEN AND WOMEN” ads all over the country in cooperation 
with The Coalition To End The Permanent Congress. | am pleased 
to report that hundreds of qualified people responded. You will now 
have a good challenger running against the incumbent in most con- 
gressional districts. 

We are having an impact on congressional elections far out of propor- 
tion to our modest resources. I have run this nationwide cainpaign for 
2% years on less money than usually spent by just one 

incumbent. You can be assured that your contribution, no matter how 
small or large, is gratefully accepted and carefully spent. 

I need your help to run this ad in major papers in every congressional 
district in the nation (they cost from a few thousand dollars up to 
$100,000 per page, averaging $10,000 to $20,000 per page for most major 
papers). For those who cannot afford a contribution due to the depres- 
sion, your vote is even more important. Be sure you and all your family 
and friends are registered to vote, and exercise that right. 


TO T.H.R.O., INC. (Throw the Hypocritical Rascals OUT!) 
4127 W. CYPRESS STREET 
TAMPA, FL 33607 


Yes, Jack Gargan, I'm also fed up with self-serving congressinen and 

senators who will do anything to stay in office. It's time we send them all 

packing and replace them with decent people who pledge to eliminate 

deficit spending and limit their own terms of office. 

OI can't afford a contribution at this time, but promise to vote against 
incumbents. 


CO) Enclosed is my check for $___...___. to help you run this 
campaign nationwide. Please make checks payable to T.H.R.O., Inc. 


C) Send me the free list of congressmen who voted for the pay raise and 
the list of checkbouncers. 


PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT CLEARLY 
NAME: 





ADDRESS: 


CITY & STATE: a 


PHONE NUMBER (optional): ( 


et 


C) TH.R.O. MEMBER 
() CHECK HERE IF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


1 WILL NOT SELL OR GIVE YOUR NAME TU ANY GROUP OR MAILING 
LIST. For quicker reply, and to save costs, please enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, preferably #10 business size. 


TH.R.O. IS A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION #N38495 CHARTERED IN FLORIDA. LIKE MOST 
POLITICAL ACTION ORGANIZATIONS, CONTRIBUTIONS ARE NOT TAX-DEDUCTIBLE 


—_. I NEW SUPPORTER 
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EXCLUSIVE IN-STORE APPEARANCE! | 


=“ <Eill= 
Live 
In-Person! 


Monday, September 21 
12 O'Clock Midnight 


At Strawberries 
Rte1 ¢ 1675 VFW Parkway 


4 Dedham/West Roxbury Line |} 


SIGNING 
AUTOGRAPHS 


of their 


NEW 
RELEASE 


"Ill Sides To 
Every Story" 


é Monday, September 21st 


Paul Ge 
Mi i D : — | . 3 ary Nuno Bettencourt Gary Cherone 


Pat Badger 


bs] 


Rie. ¢ 1675 VFW Parkway » Dedham / West Roxbury es 


Between McDonald's & NTW Tire « Next To Chuckee Cheese (formerly Blockbuster Video) 





New Music Superstore! 
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¢ 1675 VFW PARKWAY E 

Rte. I E 


Dedham/West Roxbury Line 
(617) 327-0311 





BOSTON DOWNTOWN CROSSINGS FLOOR SUPERSTORE. 


BOSTON, KENMORE SQUARE (617)262-4610 





BOSTON, NORTH STATION (617}623-5945 
CAMBRIDGE, HARVARD SQ. (617)354-6232 
CAMBRIDGE, MEMORIAL DRIVE(617)492-7850 


PLUS 20 OTHER CONVENENT BOSTON AREA LOCATIONS 
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LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO 
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Presents 


“Early Supper Specials” 
$9.95 


Featuring: 


% Homemade Lasagna of the Day 
% Pollo Arrosto Paesano (from our Rotisserie) 
%* Combination Mussels and Clams 
Mare Chiaro over Spaghetti 
% Fresh Filet of Sole “Margherita” 


Served Monday thru Friday 4:00-7:00 
Sunday 1:00-7:00 


Complete Dinner includes Salad, Coffee, Dessert 


The True Flavor of Italy 
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853 Main St., Cambridge (near Central Square) 
617-547-9258 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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Angel 
Continued from page 18 
Connors, of the advertising agency Hill, 
Holliday, Connors, Cosmopulos; comput- 
er mogul William Poduska; the Cullinanes. 

The Ballet’s growth has been astounding. 
| The company’s budget has tripled since 
1985. The organization has built both an 
endowment and a brand-new $7 million 
headquarters housing school, studio, office, 
and rehearsal space in the South End. The 
company now tours Europe, and hosts the 
Kirov and Bolshoi at home. 
| Some of the high-tech and real-estate 

money that funded the base for the new 
| Boston Ballet has disappeared in the eco- 
nomic downturn. Still, the organization to- 
| day is not only solvent, but growing: overall 
| contributions to the Ballet were up 16 per- 
| cent this year over last year. Contributions 
| to the company dance center increased 67 
| percent, according to Ballet figures. 

“This board is different from the BSO’s 
| or the MFA’s,” says Humphrey. “It’s 
| younger. It’s more energetic. More pas- 
sionate. There aren’t many Brahmins on it. 
| There aren’t many corporate moguls. 
| We’re building something. We’ve got a 
| school that will train future teachers and 
| artists. The people on our board are peo- 
| ple who are trying to make a difference.” 

| The Ballet has actively recruited volun- 
| teers. Its location in the South End and 
| the inner-city dance program it’s estab- 
lished there have put the most-touted 
goals of cultural organizations these days 
| — education, outreach, and diversity — 
| within the realm of possibility. 

Marks, himself the product of a work- 
ing-class background and a subsidized 
education in the arts at the New York 
School of Performing Arts, has demon- 
| strated considerable personal interest and 
involvement in bringing new dancers and 
new audiences to Boston Ballet. As a re- 
sult, the once rarified, lily-white, privi- 
leged-if-poor dance company is changing. 
Eventually, Marks maintains, Boston Bal- 
let will reflect the changing cultural and 
ethnic face of the city. 

One of the secrets to Marks’s success is 
that he’s done something unusual for the 
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SINGULAR SUCCESS: The Wang Center’s Restoration Ball I. 


head of a cultural institution. He’s forged 
a partnership with another cultural institu- 
tion — the Wang Center. 

® 

Just as the Ballet appeals to the new arts 
angels’ sense of social obligation, the 
Wang Center offers them something many 
say they find missing from the older, 
staider Boston cultural organizations — 
spectacle and a feeling not just of accom- 
plishment but of success. 

Its fundraising style is different. Large 
parties with live entertainment are replac- 
ing receptions and testimonial dinners at 
many organizations, and the Wang is con- 
sidered a party-giver nonpareil. Its 
Restoration Ball last year netted the orga- 
nization more than $300,000. This 
month’s Phantom of the Opera Masked 
Ball is expected to do even better. 

The Wang’s story goes back to 1975, 
when the Boston Redevelopment Authority 
(BRA) designated a 50-year-old movie- 
house-cum-rock-concert venue, then 
called the Music Hall, as Boston’s major 
center for the performing arts. BRA offi- 
cials asked a group of Yankee patricians, 
who were distressed that the Metropolitan 
Opera was considering dropping Boston 


from its touring schedules because it 
couldn’t stand the Hynes Auditorium any 
longer, to raise the funds and run the op- 
eration that would accomplish this task. 

When the Yankees couldn’t, the BRA 
turned to Boston banks and to Chestnut 
Hill Mall developer Julian Cohen to help 
out. Cohen did his best under trying cir- 
cumstances. (Among other things, the the- 
ater’s roof fell in.) Ultimately, it was only 
the benevolence of Wang Labs founder An 
Wang, who donated $4.5 million to the ef- 
fort in 1983, that got the restoration pro- 
ject off the ground. 

The change in key sponsorship — 
from Yankee, to Jewish business and 
community leader, to immigrant, high- 
tech entrepreneur — culminated in the 
hiring of Josiah Spaulding Jr. as president 
of the center. 

As the son of Si Spaulding, a Republi- 
can Party leader, and Helen Spaulding, 
longtime president and chairwoman of 
the board at the New England Aquarium 
and active on several others, Joe Spauld- 
ing grew up hearing the ins and outs of 
successful fundraising discussed at his 
family dinner table. 

He learned well from that experience, 
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and from his years as an entrepreneur: 
Spaulding started his career as a musician, 
became a record producer, and helped es- 
tablish the Great Woods Center for the Per- 
forming Arts before he went to the Wang. 

When he took over as president in 
1987, the organization had no corporate 
members, no annual appeal, no in-house 
programs of any sort. The house was lit 
less than one-third of the year. Last year, 
the Wang was booked at 80 percent, ac- 
cording to Spaulding. | 

Spaulding, in short order, retired the | 
Wang’s debt. He paid back what his pre- 
decessors has spent of its endowment. He 
established a youth program and a [ilm 
program. Then he launched a massive | 
restoration campaign. 

With Jack Connors (of Hill, Holliday, 
Connors, Cosmopulos) as his board 
chairman, Spaulding hit up his peers — 
young businessmen and businesswomen 
— for money. He also cashed in on his 
family contacts. 

In five years, the Wang has made $9.8 
million in its capital campaign, which paid 
for its spectacular renovation. At the same 
time, Spaulding and company took in 
hundreds of thousands of dollars — 
$560,000 last year — in annual fundrais- 
ing. This year, the Wang Center president 
says he’s hoping to raise $1 million. 

“I love fundraising,” said Spaulding, 
smoking and shaking his foot nervously in 
his office the day a three-month run of 
Phantom of the Opera was to open. “What 
it takes these days is showing people you 
have a good investment. And being on your 
feet. I went to a meeting at the Science 
Museum a couple of years ago and heard 
that nearly every nonprofit organization in 
this city planned to launch a capital cam- 
paign. I went right back and started mine. 

“I knew I had to raise most of my mon- 
ey from my generation. And I did it one on 
one. It takes the head of an organization 
to approach the head of another, a suc- 
cessful business person, or an en- 
trepreneur. It takes me, being there, being 
a presence, to raise money. It takes a Joe 
Spaulding, sitting down with a Bruce 
Marks, to build a partnership. To arrange | 
our capital campaigns so they didn’t con- | 
flict. To do things for each other. 

See ANGELS, page 41 
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“The right 
person 
is Out there. 
You've 

ot to be 
patient.” 


Right. Improve your odds. Run an ad in the Personals. 


The right person will find you faster if you run an ad in the personals. It’s 
the proven, private way to meet lots of bright, interesting people. People 
who share your ideas, interests, and activities. And have more to do than 
hang out in singles’ clubs. Run your ad now and you'll even save money. 


Right now a 20-word ad with Personal Call® is FREE. 








To place your ad, just call 267-1234. 
But this offer expires soon, do it today. 
Because the right person is out there, 
reading the personals. 
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mstallation in serviceable wired areas only 
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The Phone Call That Could Change Your Life™ 


















































Restaurant & Bar 


SERVING MEDITERRANEAN 


AND NORTH AFRICAN CUISINE 
DINNER FROM 5:30PM 
LUNCH FROM 11:30AM 
FULL BAR UNTIL 1:00AM SUN-WED, 
AND 2:00AM THURS-SAT. 


40 BRATTLE STREET 
IN THE 
BRATTLE THEATRE BUILDING 
Cambridge, MA 
(617) 876-0999 
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GRAND OPENIN BP Th he Astons Beechwood 


with a live theatrical tour daily! 


¢ Victorian Tours 
¢ Mystery Tours 
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STUDENT DESK : : 
BURGUNDY sr 
$64.00 B ARREL CH AIR 580 Bellevue Ave. Newport, (401) 846-3772 


$37.00 THE COMMUNITY BOATING POLO 


DRESSER WITH INTERNATIONA “See the Stars Play” 


MIRROR FREE SAILING! FREE ROLLER BLADING! eager ina POLO 


STUDY TABLE BOSTON'S BEST RESTAURANTS! Presented by DIFFA 
SATURDAY FRON ON Et , To benefit AIDS Services for Children 
Bechun’s boat rockeurbate wil Sunday, Sept. 20th, 3pm 
unite for a day of Food, Fun “Chukker for Chuckles” 
and FREE SAILING on the with local ities. 2:1 
Shell, Celebrities, 2:15pm 


a8 Esplanade the Hatch 
3 DRAWER 85 aoe! $39.00 Devic’ Myopia Polo Groonds 
OAK DRESSER sv’ Rie 1A, Hamion, MA 


(Exit 20A off Rie. 128) 
Adults: $10.00 + Children under 12 FREB 
i (508) 468-7956 
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W/MATCHING -$138.00- 
' | The Boston Phoenix 
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$148.00 > cost-effective way to 

FOOD SAIL (222 


urban professionals. 
Located Across Tate The Red Line Take the red line to the Charles Circle Stop and walk CALL Now 









































tom an Spatial over the foot bridge to the Esplanade. 
698 Mass. Ave. © Central Square © Cambridge © 354-3727 267-1234 











Another Evans & Bernstein Production 

















Innovative Italian cooking. 


A delicious bowl of pasta. 
A glass of wine. Romantic 
atmosphere. 

Any occasion becomes 


a special occasion... 


C € Grilled Portobello Mushrooms with Roasted Garlic and Pancetta 
Steamed Mussels w/white wine, leeks 


Lasagne, Goat Cheese and Eggplant with Salsa Verde 
Lobster Ravioli in a Lobster Butter Sauce 

Pasta Special 

Roast Pork Loin with Smoked Apple Sauce 


143 First Street 
Cambridge 
491-3663 


FREE PARKING 


Adjacent to the 
Cambridge Side Galleria 








Only 4 minutes from Lechmere 


















Kinko's... the 24 
copy center 





We can’t keep a secret. It seems.as if everyone knows 
that Kinko’s is the place to find a lot more than just 


the services you need most. 





D Quality copies of all sizes 
D Full color copies 

>» Computer services 

D Binding and finishing 

D Fax and mailing services 


DP Volume discounts 
D Open 24 hours 





great copies... it’s the place to discover a full range of 


hour 
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Open 24 hours 
187 Dartmouth St., (Copley Square) .........csss.scsssssesesccsesssssen 262-6188 - 
13 Dunster St., (Harvard Square).......c.::sssssescssssessseeessseeessseeees 497-0125 
111 Western Ave., (Harvard Business School)..............0.0s.0+-. 491-2859 
2201 Commonwealth Ave., (Boston College) .........s:s..sseee 783-9240 
r SOFREE | {| 99¢binding | | 20% OFF | 
' copies | ! offer ! school supplies ! 
Bring this coupon into the Kinko’s listed Choose from Velobind®, spiral binding or Bring this coupon into the Kinko’s listed 
J andreceive 50 free self-serve, single-sided, a binding on documents up to one inch i g and save 20% on all regularly-priced 
g 812" x 11” black and white copies on 20Ib. i thick with card stock cover for 99¢ each i g school supplies. One coupon per customer. 
y white bond. One coupon percustomer.Not \ (limit 1/2" on tape binding). Does not g —-_g_ Not valid with other offers. Good through 
y Valid with other offers. Good through sg \ include copies. One coupon per customer al gg Dctober 31, 1992. 
October 31, 1992. the Kinko's listed. Not valid with other % 
offers. Good through October 31, 1992. 
| Kinko's : | kinko’s : | kinko’s 
' KINKO'S | | KINKO’S | | KINKO'S 
| thecopycenter {| | thecopycenter ! !  thecopycenter 
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FEATURING SUCH HITS AS...:. 


ELTON JOHN TEE san sAPRENALEE 
THE ONE LET'S GET ROCKED 


Includes the hits THE ONE and 
RUNAWAY TRAIN 

















ELTON JOHN DEF LEPPARD 


= tally | WAKING UP THE NEIGHBOURS 
US 


CN RAGE BRYAN ADAMS 
E YOUR 


le includes: (EVERYTHING | DO) | DO fT FOR YOU, 


BRYAN ADAMS 








LYLE LOVETT 
JOSHUA JUDGES RUTH 


Includes: CHURCH 
SHE'S ALREADY MADE UP HER MIND 
NORTH DAKOTA 


in 7m. 
lf yme WORING: CARIBE 5 Sa - ose P, 
LYLE LOVETT WILSON PHILLIPS BILLY RAY CYRUS 


Music Video 


reg. sale 
999 799 


139° 1099 
1899 1499 


23°92 1899 
bbb ebb bd DD DDD DDD DDD DDD bbb DDD Dd dD) 


20% OFF THE REGULAR PRICE OF 
ALL OTHER MUSIC TITLES 
iN STOCK. sale ends 9/19/92 


LECHMERE 


There's No Comparison! wi 


TTECHMERE | Sr | 3 wm CAMBRIDGE, MA WOBURN, MA WORCESTER, MA MANCHESTER, NH GREECE, NY 
RE | Ngpuiy’ Al ee DEDHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA WARWICK, RI NASHUA, NH HENRIETTA, NY 
DANVERS, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA = NEWINGTON, CT ALBANY, NY SYRACUSE, NY 
FRAMINGHAM, MA WEYMOUTH, MA SALEM, NH POUGHKEEPSIE, NY BUFFALO, NY 


CcwD 


reg. sale 

729 598 

999 729 
4 4 939 Sess 
1499 1199 


Cassette 


reg. sale 
399 299 
499 399 
749 599 
999 729 


S4AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Chet MEGADETH | 
Countdown To Extinction 
inctudes 


Skin O' My Teeth » Symphony Of Destruction - 
Foreciosure Of A Dream « Bullets 


SINGLES SDTK 





ID “SOMEWHERE IN HEAVEN 











3. FEATURES HIGH 
ton FRIDAYIMINLOVE = Ficten 
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LECHMERE ]/@5 
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FEATURING “RIGHT ON: “LIFE IS FOR LIVING” 
"AN! ° 








ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 
: 


Singles = 


featyring new music by 
PEARL JAM/ALICE IN CHAINS 


SOUNDGARDEN/SCREAMING TREES 


PAUL WESTERBERG 


TEMPLE OF THE DOG 


PATTY SMYTH 
PATTY SMYTH 
Featuring: SOMETIMES LOVE JUST AIN'T ENOUGH 
With Don Henley 





- 









LECHME 


There’ Ss No Comparison! 





ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT 
3 YEARS, § MONTHS & 2 DAYS IN THE LIFE OF. 


Featuring: Tennessee, 
Mr. Wendal, People Everyday 

















Cassette: 


399 a 
499 
749 599; 
999 722 


bp 


399 


LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 











IN STOCK 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 


WOBURN, MA WORCESTER, MA 
DEDHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA WARWICK, RI 
DANVERS, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA NEWINGTON, CT 
FRAMINGHAM, MA WEYMOUTH, MA SALEM, NH 


FEATURING SUCH HITS AS..:.: 








JOHN SECADA 










Featuring: Living In A Dream © Sent By 
Angels * Too Many Ways To Fall 


ARC ANGELS 


JON SECADA 


Featuring: Just Another Day « 
Angel ¢ Do You Believe in Us 





EAST 
Const 
FAMILY 


VOLUME ONE 


FEATURING THE HIT SINGLES 
1-4-ALL-4-1" « “END OF THE ROAD” « 
ALSO FEATURING: BOYZ li MEN + ANOTHER 
BAD CREATION + M.C. BRAINS » TAM ROCK 





S4AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Music Video: 
sale 
729 
10°29 
1899 1499 
2399 1899 


4 


reg. 
999 
1399 
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20% OFF THE REGULAR PRICE OF 
ALL OTHER MUSIC TITLES 





RE. 
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sale ends 9/19/92 





Details In Store 





MANCHESTER, NH GREECE, NY 
NASHUA, NH HENRIETTA, NY 
ALBANY, NY SYRACUSE, NY 






POUGHKEEPSIE, NY BUFFALO, NY 




















Boston Billiard Club offers hours of fall fun 
seven days a week. Stopin to enjoy... 


New 32 foot mahogany bar where you can 
cool off with our expanded menu of over 
30 domestic and imported micro-brews. 


MONDAY- 7:30 - 9:00 p.m. 
Free lessons with our house pro. 


WEDNESDAY - 7:30 p.m. - 2 a.m. 
Ladies Night! 25% off for each lady at 
your table. Groups of 4 women 
shoot for FREE. 


THURSDAY - Register to win a pair of 
Red Sox tickets. , 


LIGHT FARE SERVED 
PRIVATE ROOMS AVAILABLE 


BOSTON WORCESTER 


126 Brookline Avenue 454 Grove Street 
617 - 536 - POOL 508 - 852 - 2121 




















THE BOSTON PHOENIX * 


A history of giving 


It was once very clubby 


oston has been a place where more 
money is managed than made. 

The city’s wealthiest old families — 
its merchants, traders, and manufacturers 
— amassed their fortunes early in the his- 
tory of the nation. And that has colored 
the nature of giving. 

As Russell B. Adams Jr. points out in his 
book The Boston Money Tree, “Boston 
was the first US city to offer a consider- 
able number of its citizens the opportunity 
to grow rich. Inevitably, Boston became, 
too, the first city to spawn a really wealthy 
urban upper class, an aristocracy based, 
not on merit or achievement, but on inher- 
ited wealth and position. . . . As the first 
city to make large amounts of money, 
Boston became also the first city to grow 
preoccupied with conserving it.” 

In the 20th century, writes Adams, 
Boston’s upper classes operated on the 
principle that “fortunes made by taking 
risks must not be risked again.” They tied 
their money up in conservative trusts. 

When the Yankees did give, it was 
sometimes out of a sense of noblesse 
oblige. But more typically, they contributed 
to the maintenance of their own niche. 
Proper Bostonians, notes Adams, built “a 
wall of fashionable churches, clubs, and 
other institutions 











as a barrier against invaders.” They sup- 
ported their city-within-a-city as a way of 
keeping others out. 

The Boston Public Library (BPL) is 
unique in the city in that it was established 
in the mid 19th century as a community 
venture (and one that would eventually be 
tax-supported). Authors, academics, bib- 
liophiles, men of wealth, Boston’s mayor, 
and the city council all played roles in 
building the nation’s first free public li- 
brary — the People’s Palace. 

By the end of the last century, however, 
Boston Brahmins had lost control of civic 
and political affairs in the city. 

The major cultural organizations that 
were built at that time were established not, 
as the BPL was, by forward-thinking civic 
leaders, but by individualists — Isabella 
Stewart Gardner, Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra benefactor Henry Lee Higginson, 
the chummy bunch of Brahmin business- 
men, artists, and academics who moved the 
MFA from Copley Square to the Fenway 
without city funding (and the concomitant 
municipal mandate to open the doors occa- 
sionally to the public). 

Independent-mindedness has influenced 
the arts here ever since: singular visionar- 
ies founded the Boston Ballet (E. Virginia 
Williams), the Opera Company of Boston 
(Sarah Caldwell), and the Institute of 
Contemporary Art (a bevy of Brahmins 
who wanted a museum of modern art in 
Boston). 

Many local cultural organizations have 
suffered from Boston's patrician-arts-pa- 
trons’ quirks: the MFA’s collection of 
modern art is negligible because early- 
20th-century Yankces found Post-Impres- 
sionism unappealing. The ICA has no per- 


i 
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manent exhibition at all. Opera-lovers 
weren’t able to prevent Northeastern Uni- 
versity from tearing down Boston’s Opera 
House, on Huntington Avenue, in 1958, 
and later couldn’t persuade opera impre- 
sario Sarah Caldwell to cooperate with any 
other organization’s efforts to build a new 
performance house. 


* 

Until the end of World War II, Boston’s 
host of arts angels was made up almost 
entirely of patrician Yankee elders, the 
scions of monied families, who wrote 
checks to one another’s charitable causes 
over lunches of scrod and Indian pudding 
at places like the Tavern or Chilton Clubs. 

Many were money managers and in- 
vestors. Their gifts tended not to be lavish. 
They contributed separately to education- 
al, social-service, and arts organizations, 
and tended not to see the causes as relat- 
ed. Seldom did their contributions come 
with strings attached. 

Local retailers and merchants, many the 
children of immigrants, began breaching 
the Brahmin ranks on boards of the city’s 
major cultural institutions in the 1950s. 
(The BPL had welcomed “newcomers,” 
i.e. Jews and Catholics, decades before.) 
Remarkably, it wasn’t until the 1960s that 
Jews were even invited to join some of 
Boston’s more prestigious 

boards, according to David 
Crockett, who is now writing 
a book about his experience 
raising money for 
. ER Massachusetts Gen- 
w~ Me” eral Hospital. 
Within a decade, the 
rosters of the boards at 
most institutions — and in- 
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i es C ¥ deed their major benefactors 


— included a number 
of family names that 
were Jewish (even if 
they didn’t sound it): 
Cahners, of Cahners 
Publishing; Rabb, of 
Stop & Shop; Foster, 
of Charles River Labo- 
ratories. 

“Everyone would 
like to think there’s a 
group of millionaires 
out there who are 
community-spirited 
who would give,” says 
longtime professional 
fundraiser Robert 
Corcoran. “That’s not 
true. But, as the say- 

ROGER JONES ing goes, money is al- 
ways there. It just changes hands. The key 
to raising money is identifying people who 
have it and who are swept up in a particu- 
lar cause. 


“In Boston, at around the time a lot of old | 


Boston money got spread around so much 
there wasn’t very much of it anymore, there 
started to be a lot of Jewish giving to cultur- 
al organizations. The Jewish community al- 
ways gives very generously — to a number 
of causes. It goes back to the Bible. That 
helped save a lot of arts groups.” 

Even with the influx of new blood and 
money, though, each of the city’s cultural 
institutions has its own jealously guarded 
constituency. And although many mem- 
bers of each of those groups serve on 
more than one board, there is little inter- 
action, much less cooperation, among the 
organizations themselves. 

Competing capital campaigns are 
launched simultaneously. There’s no joint 
lobbying for state arts support. Efforts to es- 
tablish a United Arts Fund similar to those 
that exist in other cities have been rejected. 
There’s no attempt by performing-arts orga- 
nizations to come to a consensus on matters 
of common and vital importance, such as 
building a performing-arts center. 

“There’s been no serious attention paid 
to what kind of a facility is needed for mu- 
sical theater, opera, and dance in this 
city,” says one performing-arts patron. 
“No forum in which people can sit down 
and make choices. Where’s the arts lead- 
ership in this city?” 

The fact is, there isn’t much. When it 
comes to cultural organizations, Boston is 
a city embarrassed by boosterism, long on 
hubris, and short on civic pride. 

— MD 
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Fin For Fall 


EALL/WINTER PACKAGE 
* Stay 3 nights, get 3rd night free 

















¢ Dinner for two at the Tap Room 

Weekends | Weekiaye Round trip ferry tickets for two 

po <5 —_¢ Transportation to and from ferry 
an = ¢ Champagne delivered to your mom 

* Valid 10/20/92 - 3/31/98. Tax to arkdlitional. Some dates exuded 
Wine Tasting Nov. 13-15 $185.00 per person 
Thanksgiving (cl 2dinsem) Nov. 25-29 $225.00 per person 
Christmas at the Inn Dec. 11-13 $185.00 per person 
New Year's Dec. 31-jan.3 $165.00 per person 
Valentine's Day Feb. 12-14 $165.00 per person 


Lightship Basket Class Anytime, min. 6 people $195.000 per 
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“a5, THE BIG APPLE 


207 ARNOLD ROAD, WRENTHAM * 508*384*3055 


Macintosh - $5 % bushel 


Peaches 
Farm stand open 7 Days 9-5 
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ss, Fresh Pressed 
see" Apple Cider! 


Our own gourds, pumpkins, corn, 


corn stalks, tomatoes, and tries. 
GREAT PUMPKIN CONTEST 
10/31 ¢ 4-6PM 


ALLANDALE FARM 


Daily 10-6:30 (617) 524-1531 
259 Allandale Rd., Brookline 





























FARM MARKET 





Mack Family 
Farming in Londonderry NH 
since 1732 





Bring the Family, Have a picnic, Make a day of It! 


U-PickKk APPLES: é'ti mid-October 
(open 10am-5pm) PUMPKINS: ‘ti late October 
STRAWBERRIES mid-June to mid-July 





Lots of apples, peaches, pears, pumpkins, 
FARM squash, maple syrup, amongst other 
MARKET goodies. 


(open 9am-6pm) Aliso home of Mack's Varietal & Blended 
Fine Cider! 
CALL OUR 24-HOUR HOTLINE FOR UP TO THE MINUTE INFORMATION 


1-603-432-3456 


We're located on Rte. 128 in Londonderry NH, 40 minutes north of 
Boston - 2 miles west of Exit 4 off 1-93. Look for our sign! 
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PATRIOTS FOOTBALL 
VS. SEATTLE 9/20 
VS. BUFFALO 9/27 
VS. 49ERS 10/11 
VS. CLEVELAND 10/25 
VS. NEW ORLEANS 11/8 
VS. JETS 11/22 
VS. COLTS 12/6 
VS. MIAMI 12/27 


HARTFORD CIVIC CENTER 





TIC KETWSRLD 


Red Sox, Celtics, Patriots, Bruins, Whalers, Giants, Jets, 
Mets, Yankees, Knicks, Rangers. All New York, L.A. & 
London Theatre Shows, including Miss Saigon 
& Phantom of the Opera. 


JETHRO TULL 
Orpheum Theatre, 10/1, 2, 3 


WORCESTER CENTRUM 
FRANK SINATRA 10/2 
KISS 10/8 
CELTICS VS. ATLANTA 10/23 
GARTH BROOKS 10/31 


GARTH BROOKS 
PORTLAND, ME 10/29 
BANGOR, ME 10/30 














ELTON JOHN 10/1 
WWE WRESTLING 10/19 WORCESTER CENTRUM 10/31 


CELTICS VS. PHOENIX 10/30 PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 
CELTICS VS. ATLANTA 11/23 


| CELTICS VS. MILWAUKEE 2/9 PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
CELTICS VS. WASHINGTON BRUINS vs. WASHINGTON 9/19 
3/28 CELTICS vs. PHILADELPHIA 10/27 
FRANK SINATRA 10/3 


SPRINGFIELD CIVIC CENTER 
HALL OF FAME PORTLAND VS CHARLOTTE | 1 /3 


TIP OFF CLASSIC UCONN VS PURDUE | 1/28 


BRYAN ADAMS 11/27 








All Shows At All Area Venues including: 
er) 


Orpheum ¢ Wang Center 
- 4 
Richardson Mall M-F 9:30-5:30 
942 Main Street 203 249- 1 000 Sat 10:00 - 3:00 
Hartford CT 06103 


Opera House * Avalon 
THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 











Wendl’ S 


Fine Lighting and 
Mirrors 


" 


Halogen Lamps 


$24.50 
reg $49.00 


q 


$39.50 
reg $79.00 


Open Sundays 


1315 Beacon Street 139 A Newbury Street 
Brookline MA 02146 Boston MA 02118 
(617) 232-1900 (617) 262-6767 





























HELP FOUND. 


If you want to get flooded with resumes 
from the masses, then advertise your job 
opening in the daily newspapers. But if 
you re looking for qualified, bright, young, 
well-educated respondents, and you 
don't want a file cabinet full of unqualified 
resumes, then advertise in The Boston 
Phoenix Classifieds. Get better results at 
dramatically lower rates: Call your 
Phoenix Classifieds representative today. 


CALL 267-1234 
For Display CALL 859-3207 


Phcenix CLASSIFIEDS 











DO YOU WANT 
MORE MUSIC?! 


Switch to 


90.7 FV 
93 MINUTE 


aha’ 


ALL DAY 
EVERYDAY 
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wo <a 
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Y% ®BOSTON'S BEST NON-STOP ROCK 
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SONY BLANK TAPE 


MAXELL BLANK TAPE 





IDEAL RECORDING LENGTHS 
FOR CD'S 


CDit I CDit IV 





HIGH BIAS 


CDit IVF CDit I 





e Available in both 
Metal and High Bias 
formulations 


¢ Award-winning tape 
available in 54, 74, 94 
& 100 minute lengths 


ONLY 
ON 
ONY 


S 
RECORDING MEDIA 


20% OFF ALL 
Sony CDit BLANK TAPE 

















XL II 90 4 PK XL II-S 100 3 Px 
SALE $9.19 SALE $9.19 
ee UR 60 5 PK 
iF SALE $5.19 


maxell. 





20% OFF ALL 
MAXELL BLANK TAPE 








HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
M-SAT 9:15-7:00 
THUR TIL'8:30 





COOP AT 
MIT COOP AT KENDALL LONGWOOD 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE 
M-FRI9:15-7 THUR TIL'8:30 M-FRI9 157 
SAT 9°15-5°45 THUR TIL'8 36 
SAT 9 15.5 4° 




















PERFECT 


For those special nights on the town, dinner & dancing. A leisurely 
drive in the country or business appointments in the city. Wherever 
you want to go, Commonwealth Limousine Service can take you 
there in comfort and style. 





Boston's only licenced sightseeing limousine service featuring impec- 
cably maintained late model limousines, Stretch Limousines and 


Sedans. 


Corporate and personal accounts invited. Professional, sophisticated 
chauffeurs... friendly and knowledgeable... grace behind the wheel. 








617-787-5575 


American Express, Carte Blanche, 
Diner's Club, MasterCard, Visa 


Best of Boston Awards. 
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B.C.L. Portfolios 

Made exclusively for Pearl! 

Economy cases with leather-like 

vinyl coated exteriors, nylon zippers, 
molded handles and interior pockets. 
Size List PEAIM. 
26” x 20"x 3” $46.00 $20.99 
31” x 23”x3” $53.00 $24.95 


Similar Savings on Other Sizes. 




















Over 50 brilliant oil colors in 
38 ml. tubes. Quality paint to fit 
the student budget. 


List $4.20 pram. $1.99 














Newsprint | 
Pads bet 
Incredibly durable ™ 
surface which accepts 
any drawing or sketching medium. 
Rough only, 18” x 24”. 





List PRA. 
50 Sheets $6.30 $2.45 
100 Sheets $9.45 $3.75 











BACK TO 
SCHOOL 
SAVINGS 





















#8413 Studio Box 
Tri-level divided case yap 
for art supply storage 
and carrying. Perfect for studio 
and classroom work. 


List $29.50 Pea. $14.99 


#AT-60 Telescopic Mailing Tube 
Extends up to 60”, comes with carrying strap. 


List $27.50 Pra. $13.99 




















Pre-stretched Canvases 


Quality primed, all cotton, pre-stretched 
canvases at huge discounts. 


Size List PEAIG. 
16” x 20” $6.99 $3.50 
18” x 24” $8.70 $4.35 
Pearl has the worid’s largest brush departments 
with a selection of quality brand aunties like 
Grumbacher, lsebey, Loew Cornell, Raptac: 
Robert Simmons. Winsor e+ Nevetor and me: 


at a savings of up to 75% off list prices. 











#155415 


Five Piece 
Technical Pen Set 
Includes sizes: .25, .30, 
35, .5and .7mm. Plus a 
hand lettering holder and 
compass adaptor in a 
clear, slide-lid case. 


Retail Value $95.00 








PHasm. $32.95 
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Professional 
Artists’ Oil Colors 
Over 160 years of paint manufacturing have 
perfected these professional quality artists’ oil 
paints. Available in 107 colors in 37 ml. tubes. 


Series1 List $5.75 PRAM. $3.16 
Series3 List $12.70 PRAM. $6.99 


Similar Savings on Other Series. 
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HP-C 
Airbrush 
The HP-C airbrush 
accommodates a wide range 
of paint media which includes 
gouache, acrylics, watercolors, inks and dyes. 
Professional illustrators, students, architects and 
fine artists appreciate its spraying capabilities 
from fine line to broad shading. 

List $155.00 PHA. $79.95 


















Designer Gouache 


For a professional look, turn to this extensive 
selection of gouache, available in a range of 

90 colors in 15 ml. tubes. 

SeriesA List $3.65 PRAM. $1.83 


SeriesB List $4.75 PEAS. $2.38 
Similar Savings on Other Series. 











MANY OTHER UNBELIEVABLE VALUES THROUGHOUT THE STORE! 


OPES AN ERE. 





ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST ART, CRAFT AND GRAPHIC DISCOUNT CENTERS. 
LOCATIONS IN NY/NJ/MD/VA/GA/FL/MA/TX 


579 MASS. AVE CAMBRIDGE 547 ¢e6600 
SALE ENDS OCTOBER 20, 1992 
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Angels 


Continued from page 28 

“So, for example, we didn’t go after a 
certain foundation the Ballet wanted to go 
after, and vice versa. In phase one of our 
renovation, we did the orchestra pit, pro- 
| viding a way for my main tenant [the Bal- 
let] to improve its performance and giving 
them a better home base. 

“You have to be a leader. And you have 
to work in tandem.” 

Nevertheless, Spaulding’s success has 
prompted considerable sniping in arts cir- 
cles around the city. People in the per- 
forming-arts community believe far too 
| many of the city’s limited philanthropic 
| dollars have gone to support a perfor- 
mance center that is good for the Ballet, 
| good for spectacular musicals, but inap- 
| propriate as a venue for many of Boston’s 
| numerous musical and dance groups. 

They decry the lack of cooperation and 
arts leadership that allowed such a big 
project go forward all by itself. 

But cooperation remains a rarity among 
cultural institutions in Boston. And it 
could become more scarce as each organi- 
zation positions itself to try to capture the 
increasingly cagey philanthropic dollar. 

ee 


Fundraisers here typically make two as- 
sumptions: one is that the high number of 
not-for-profit organizations makes compe- 
tition for philanthropic dollars fierce. The 
other is that Bostonians give less lavishly 
than do public-minded citizens elsewhere. 

“There aren’t a lot of seven-figure gifts 
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ARNOLD HIATT: (inset) a key to revitalizing the Gardner. 


in this city,” says professional fundraiser 
Robert J. Corcoran. “Bostonians are more 
careful than other people with the way 
they part with money. There aren’t a lot of 
$500-a-head dinners. They really don’t 
want to be flashy.” 

“Philanthropy hasn’t moved into the 
kind of largesse in the second half of the 
20th century in Boston as it has in other 


cities,” concurs philanthropist Paul But- 
tenwieser, MD, chairman of the ART 
board of advisers. “The kind of generosity, 
of individual and corporate support that 
exists in cities like Philadelphia, is not as 
widespread in Boston. I’m not sure there’s 
a tradition of tithing or a sense people 
need to give a large part of their affluence 
here. There are many loyal, generous peo- 
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ple in Boston. But it’s a tough town.” | 

According to David Crockett, the retired 
dean of Boston fundraisers, too many cul- 
tural groups are still too dependent on old 
Boston money and old Boston fundraising 
traditions. “There are too many people 
with bluestockings up to their waists who 
are still on the boards of these institutions, 
or who still influence them,” he says. 

“That kind of philanthropy has just not 
kept up. People who gave $100 in 1945 | 
should be giving $1000 to $1500 today, 
and they aren’t. I know. I’m one. I gave 
the Symphony the same amount for 
years. That’s one reason they're running 
a deficit.” 

Old Bostonians gave only as much as 
was absolutely necessary to keep their in- 
stitutions open for themselves and their 
kind. Thus, as recently as the mid 1960s, 
notes Corcoran, “a $100 gift was consid- 
ered a big gift to the Symphony. Richard 
Paine was underwriting the entire pension 
fund for the orchestra. A Ford Foundation 
survey that was done for a challenge grant 
[to be matched by other contributions] 
showed that the audience that sat in Sym- 
phony Hall at Friday-afternoon concerts 
was one of the wealthiest groups of people | 
sitting in one place at one time in the 
country. But the old fortunes had been di- 
minished. At that time, Symphony didn’t 
know how to tap in.” 

New fortunes have been made and will 
continue to be made in Boston — most of 
them by entrepreneurs. One only has to 
look at institutions that have received a 
new influx of philanthropic money in re- 
cent years to get a sense of where cultural 

See ANGELS, page 44 | 











The Boston Phoenix, New England’s largest 
weekly newspaper, currently has an opening 
for an experienced sales professional to 
maintain existing accounts and develop new 
business. Qualified Candidates wiltbe 
aggressive, results oriented and have a 
minimum of 2 years outside sales experience. 
This is an excellent opportunity to succeed 
with one of the fastest growing multi-media 
companies in New England. Interested 


candidates send resume to 
Human Resources, _ 
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WE NEED VOLUNTEERS! 


Question 3 is the simplest, most sensible, common 
sense idea to clean up Massachusetts and promote 
recycling since the Bottle Bill. 


It's sponsored by MASSPIRG, Greenpeace, Sierra Club, 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, and every envi- 
ronmental group in Massachusetts. 


If you're sick of the whole Madison Avenue attitude 
that we can just use things up and throw them away 
and leave nothing for our kids, then we need your help. 


Overflowing landfills are burying Massachusetts (and 
the whole nation, for that matter) in trash. 


That means garbage dumps leaking poisons into our 
drinking water and groundwater and wells. 


That means giant trash-burning incinerators sited in 
poor communities. 


And it means a lot of this stuff ends up littering our 
parks, streets, beaches and highways. 


It's time to get tough on trash. 


And Question 3 does, by taking one simple, common 
sense step in the right direction . . . 


Ban wasteful packaging. 


Let's package things using material that is recyclable. 


Let's use packaging made from recyclable material, so 
we create markets for the stuff already being separated 
and collected at curbsides. 


And let's cut out the unnecessary throwaway packag- 
ing altogether. 


Reduce what we use, reuse what we can, and recycle 
the rest. 


Simple . . . sensible . .. common sense, 
That's Question 3. 


IF YOU CAN VOLUNTEER AN HOUR, A DAY, OR THE 
NEXT 10 WEEKS UNTIL ELECTION DAY, NOVEMBER 
3RD, PLEASE JOIN US. AN EMERGENCY VOLUNTEER 
MEETING IS BEING HELD THIS SATURDAY MORNING, 
SEPT. 26, AT 10 A.M. AT 29 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
(near Downtown Crossing), 4TH FLOOR. OR CALL THE 
RECYCLING INITIATIVE CAMPAIGN AT 617-292-4824. 
WE NEED PEOPLE TO WORK OUT OF OUR CAMPAIGN 
OFFICE, IN THEIR PRECINCTS, AND OUT OF THEIR 
HOMES. 


Donations are welcome, too. Send to: Recycling Initia- 
tive Campaign, 29 Temple Place, Boston, MA 02111- 
1305. 


Paid for by the Recycling Initiative Campaign. Deirdre 
Cummings, Treasurer. 


UESTION 3 NEEDS VOLUNTEERS! 
The Recycling initiative 
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| organizations should be looking as they 
| plan their futures. 


Both Northeastern and BC have re- 


| ceived significant bequests from Boston- 
| born-and-bred Irish Catholics (among 
| others) who’ve made good. Of the 26 gifts 
| of $1 million or more BC raised in its re- 


cent $136 million capital campaign, at 
least eight came from Boston-based busi- 
nessmen, Corcoran points out. BC grad 
Peter Lynch, Fidelity Investments’ retired 
money-manager extraordinaire, has raised 


| hefty sums for his alma mater, as he has 
| for Catholic Charities. Lynch donated the 
| proceeds of his best-selling book One Up 
| on Wall Street to those organizations and 
| to local museums. 


Boston’s so-called Black Bourgeoisie is 
also rapidly emerging as a presence in 
nonprofit arts organizations. Names such 
as Ron Homer, of the Bank of Commerce; 
Ed Dugger, of UNC Ventures, and gallery 
owner Liz Harris, who is married to Dug- 
ger; Bennie Wiley, head of the Partner- 
ship, which promotes improved race rela- 
tions, and her husband, lawyer Fletch Wi- 
ley; and Rosalind Watson, of the Gunwyn 
Corporation, appear over and over again 
on lists of cultural-group boards. 

“There isn’t a lot of money yet in the 
black community, but there’s a lot of new 
activity,” says Homer. 

“People are on a lot of boards and there 
are a lot of efforts on the part of people like 


| [African-American philanthropist] Ruth 
| Batson to increase black philanthropy and 
| to get more black people on local boards.” 


2 
It isn’t enough to know where the mon- 


| ey is. Cultural institutions have to know 


how to get it, and what they want it for. 
“It’s really time for Boston to reconsider 
what it means to be a cultural center,” says 


| Rob Orchard, managing director of the 
| ART. 


For that to happen, contends Bruce 


| Beal, “philanthropy is going to have to be 
| rethought. 


“Boston Ballet has achieved the highest 


| degree of excellence in this city in the last 
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JOHN CULLINANE: a prototype of the new breed. 
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several years because it has carefully con- 
sidered and thought through its entire 
mission. That mission, and a passion for 
that mission, are clear in its performances, 
its troupe, its educational mission. 

“The other major institutions, the Mu- 
seum [of Fine Arts], the BSO, have to do 
that. They have to inject passion. They 
have to educate in a way that’s different 
than they are now. They have to create 
passion and a reason to continue to take 
money from a smaller pool.” 

There are “whole lists of untapped 
donors,” says Peter Karoff, of the Philan- 
thropic Initiative, a nonprofit consulting 
firm that works in philanthropic and chari- 
table giving. The problem, he explains, is 
that “a major piece of philanthropy right 
now is concerned with cultural diversity 
and disadvantaged communities. And many 
large cultural organizations have been un- 
believably slow and lazy and maybe even ar- 
rogant in how they can relate to communi- 
ties, in figuring out their own diversity, and | 
in deciding what is their mission.” 

A second problem facing large, estab- 
lished institutions, says Karoff, is that 
“many of them are still fundraising in an 
old-fashioned way, and not as part of their 
overall strategic plans.” 

It will take cultural institutions consider- 
able time, care, and effort to develop strate- 
gic plans that incorporate new communities 
and develop new donors, cautions Rosalind 
Watson, who serves as a board member of 
the ART, an overseer at the MFA, and an 
active member of the Children’s Museum. 

“Diversity and outreach isn’t simply 
about filling out scorecards of who gets the 
most black people and who gets the most 
Asians,” Watson maintains. “That doesn’t 
mean anything unless the people who are 
engaged in running an institution are inter- 
ested in creating a natural affinity between 
people from different kinds of life experi- 
ences and that institution. That takes a 
long time — it took a long time at the 
Children’s Museum. And it means some- 
thing different at every institution. . . . 

“Running a cultural institution in the 
past has been a leisure activity of people 
who have some means. If these institutions 
are going to survive, if they’re going to 
grow, you’re going to have to engage oth- 
er people.” 
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Morality play 
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Why Middle America rejected 
GOP’s ‘family values’ crusade 


by Andrew O’Hehir 


arely a month after calling 
for a holy crusade to re- 
claim America from the 
perverts and feminists, the 
Bush-Quayle campaign is 


| now trying to pretend none of it ever hap- 


pened. “Hush now,” the Republican spin 
doctors eagerly murmur through the cam- 
era lens into the darkness of Ma and Pa 
Kettle’s living room. “That was just a bad 
dream — forget about it. Now, about that 
tax-crazed, oversexed Arkansas demon 
with the bad haircut . . .” 

Although it would be the worst sort of 


| foolishness to assume that the election has 
| now been decided, the pell-mell retreat 


from “family values” — at least as a princi- 
pal campaign theme — sure makes it look 


| like the Republicans are approaching full 
| panic mode. Bush’s net gain in the Gallup 


Poll since just before the Republican con- 


| vention has been exactly zero. Instead of 
| the GOP’s vaunted “September Storm,” 


the president got a devastating Florida hur- 





| ricane that made him look like a bumbler 


Andrew O’Hehir is senior editor of SF 


Weekly. 


in a state he cannot afford to lose. Quayle, 
Buchanan and Gingrich, the campaign’s 
right-wing Three Stooges, shamble across 
the country like a pack of hunters blind 
drunk on corn liquor, certain to shoot each 
other in the gathering gloom. 

Former Secretary of State James Baker 
III, nearly the only model of competence 
the Bush administration has to offer, is now 
installed at the White House to run both the 
government and the campaign while the 
president feverishly glad-hands prepack- 
aged crowds in the hinterlands (something 
Bush reportedly hates more than anything 
else about public life). It was probably the 
canny Baker who saw that the family-values 
trial balloon was turning into the Hinden- 
burg and ordered the campaign to cut its 
losses. But even as Gentleman Jim marshals 
his forces for a final eight-week onslaught 
on Bill Clinton’s character and inexperi- 
ence, it’s hard to see how he’s going to es- 
cape the ghost of Murphy Brown. 

Even if you had guessed that the bad 
karma of the 1988 election would some- 
how be visited on the Republicans in 1992, 
you could never have imagined the bizarre 
scenario: a make-believe blond anchor- 
woman is now and forever bound to the 
life and career of Dan Quayle, just as a 
pathological criminal named: Willie Horton 
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was glued into a fatal embrace with 
Michael Dukakis four years ago. 

It doesn’t take tremendous analytical 
powers to see that attacking one of the 
country’s most popular TV shows in the 
name of the cultural mainstream was at 
best a silly idea. Of course, it also seems 
obvious that you don’t win an election by 
deliberately alienating all working women, 
all single mothers, everyone who respects 
those women’s decisions, and everyone 
who believes that lesbians and gays have 
civil rights. 

In fact, the leaders of the fundamentalist 
or ultra-nationalist right and their sworn 
enemies in the bicoastal left intelligentsia (a 
group Waylon Jennings prosaically mocks 
in the title of his latest album: Too Dumb 
for New York City, Too Ugly for L.A.) are 
locked in perpetual battle in the name of a 
culture neither understands. These twinned 
elites badly need each other; without an evil 
specter on the horizon, how would either 


AP/WIDE WORLD (QUAYLE) 


ODD COUPLE: Quayle and Murphy Brown 
seem destined to love to hate each other. 


of these congregations of true believers 
ever convince the dunderhead hordes out 
there in Televisionland to accept their 
benevolent tutelage? 

Elites of the left and right alike have al- 
ways depended on ill-informed and incon- 
sistent generalizations about America’s con- 
fused and confusing silent majority. In the 
1930s, leftists indulged in sentimental rever- 
ie about the simple, “uniquely American” 
class consciousness they imagined was 
emerging from primitive field-worker cot- 
tages, sooty mining towns and squalid ur- 
ban tenements. Today, the aesthetics of the 
white working class are considerably less 


1992 


appealing to the Manhattanite sensibility, 
and leftists traumatized by three decades of 
defeat tend more to envision Middle Ameri- 
ca as an undifferentiated nightmare world of 
polyester outfits, Winnebagos, vampire tele- 
vangelists, neo-Nazis and queer-bashers. 
Similarly, the hard right vacillates be- 
tween believing that all true Americans 
share its vision of a purified theocracy that 
can reverse the ebbing tide of national 
identity, and the horrified realization that 
the depredations of modern life have al- 
ready seduced most of us into a moral rel- 
ativism that condones (if it doesn’t cele- 


’ brate) sodomy, adultery, abortion, divorce, 


Robert Mapplethorpe photographs, and 
various other outrages and blasphemies. 

The lessons of 1992 so far are amor- 
phous and difficult to express: many Mid- 
dle Americans are poorly educated and 
media-saturated. Like all humans, they’re 
susceptible to myth. (“It’s morning in 
America.”) But they’re not stupid, exactly; 
in the era of CNN and 
MTV, they’re not even 
unsophisticated. They 
definitely don’t like be- 
ing guilt-tripped, lec- 
tured, or moralized. (A 
lesson the left would do 
well to absorb.) They 
believe in family, all 
right, but they’re not 
sure what that means 
these days. They may be 
troubled about abortion, 
homosexuality, and fem- 
inism, but they have a 
notion that morality is 
not an immutable object, 
and mostly believe that 
government should leave it alone. 

This isn’t a satisfying agenda for either 
side in the culture crusades. It doesn’t 
portend any near-term solutions for racial 
inequality, homophobia, or white male 
privilege. It certainly doesn’t suggest a 
sweeping return to some delusional “tradi- 
tional morality” out of a 1950s magazine 
ad. It doesn’t even justify a high-school- 
civics faith in the enduring republican ide- 
al. But it does tell us that there’s an unex- 
plored continent out there; some rough 
beast of future morality is stirring among 
the mini-malls, where we thought life had 
eenne to a halt. oO 
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a Phoenix Classiiieds success story 


THROUGH 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS! 


Robert Ebstein sold his van through the 
Phoenix Classifieds and used the money 
to buy a sporty new van. 





Your ad is guaranteed to work! Pay to run your ad for one week and we'll keep running it until 
your van, bike, guitar, computer or anything else you want to unload is sold. 


If you have something to sell, call the Phoenix Classifieds today at 267-1234 and find out how 
affordable and effective our Marketplace section really is. 


Phcenix CLASSIFIEDS 
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| FRENCH SUMMER | 


loz. Chambord, fill with soda. Add 
a Slice of lemon and orange. 
Refreshing! 


 ENCLISN RASPBERRY 


% oz. Devonshire and % oz. Chambord in a 
shaker with % cup of ice. Shake and pour 
with the ice into a Champagne glass. Top 
with whipped cream and serve with a 
brightly colored straw. 
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Pour Chambord, then vodka on ice. 


Splash with soda, sip through a 
large straw. 


% oz. Chambord, % oz. tequila, % oz. 


triple sec and the juice of % lime. 
Blend with ice. Bravo! 
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BY NEIL MILLER 


hat is it like to be gay in 

an ancient land, a place 

where Western concepts of homosexuality 
dont exist, where sex between men Is 
simultaneously ubiquitous and taboo? In 
an excerpt from his new book, Out in the 


World, local author Neil Miller reports. 
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by Monica A. Corcoran 


accessories 
What better way to satisfy an 
appetite for art than by setting your 
table with one-of-a-kind placemats? 


Using acrylics, local artist Hilary Law 


paints original designs on canvases 











that will make each meal a master- 
piece. The mats are treated with 
gesso and can be wiped clean with a 
damp sponge, so there’s no need to 
worry about stains and spills. A set of 
four costs $40 at the Society of Arts 
and Crafts (175 Newbury Street). 


) High rollers 
7 just when you thought roller- 
skates had fully evolved, Rollerblade, 
Inc., introduces its latest innovation 
on wheels: Metroblades. What makes 
them special? After free-wheeling to 


your destination, just slip off the 
detachable skate and you're walking 
in a lightweight leather shoe. A cuff 
buckle and a special securing sys- 
tem keep the skate in place while 
providing lateral support. Scheduled 
to arrive in Boston on October 1, 
Metroblades will be available in two 
colors and will retail at $299. A 
“Metropack” carrying case, which 
holds a pair of skates, will be offered 
as an accessory. Look for them at 
sporting-goods stores that carry 


Rollerblades. 








fe) SELF-HELP SUDS 
wa = y 
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For an alternative to the Freudian couch, try a 
little tub therapy with these aromatic French bubble 
baths from Nuts About Beauty (552 Tremont Street, 
in the South End). Each handblown glass bottle con- 
tains a natural blend of therapeutic oils and plant 
extracts. You can choose from six organic concoc- 
tions, such as marigold or birch bark, in a variety of 
beautifully shaped bottles. Cost, 
depending on size, ranges from 


$14.95 to $47.50. 








Pass the salt 
In addition to seasoning your victuals, these funky 
salt-and-pepper shakers will spice up the kitchen table. 
Among the options: a cow jumping over the moon, two port- 
ly ballroom dancers in mid waltz (pictured here), and a tur- 
baned Gypsy gazing into her crystal ball. Priced from $15 to 
$18 per set, they’re available at Whit’s End (105a South Street). 


PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH (PLACEMATS, BUBBLE BATH, SHAKERS); ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES KRAUS (METROBLADES, LAUNDRY) 


Clean clothes 

if you’re the type who 
lets dirty clothes pile up 
until you’ve got a heap the 
size of a Volkswagen, call 
Lazy Laundry, at 247-9594. 
Within 24 hours, they'll 
pick up, launder, and deliv- 
er your duds for just 69 
cents per pound. Serving 
Boston, Brookline, Aliston, 
Brighton, and Cambridge, 
Lazy Laundry requires a 
$10 minimum — about 15 
pounds’ worth. Call Mon- 
day through Saturday to 
schedule a pick-up; the 
service also provides dry- . 
cleaning. After all, isn’t life 
too short to worry about 


fabric softener? 
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SECTION TWO 





Alice K. deconstructs her date 


by Caroline Knapp 


lice K. (not her real initial) lies in bed, 
writhing with post-date anxiety. 

Will he call me? What if he doesn’t 
call? Should I call him? How soon? wHaT 
WOULD | SAY? Oh, God, I hate this. 

Alice K., you see, has just returned from a blind date with 
one Elliot M. A successful blind date. Is that an oxymoron, 
or what? Alice K. can barely believe her good fortune. 

I liked him, she thinks, tossing in her bed, J actually 
liked him. Elliot M. had dark brown hair and green eyes 
and nice forearms. He was cute in a Tom Hanks kind of 
way, which Alice K. found much more desirable than 
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being cute in a Tom Selleck kind of way because women 
didn’t ogle Tom Hanks cuteness on the street the way 
they ogled Tom Selleck cuteness; hence, his looks were 
less threatening. Plus, Elliot M. seemed sweet. Nice smile. 
Easygoing manner. And so far he had passed three key 
tests: he was a registered Democrat; he had no interest in 
Monday-night football; and he didn’t sneer when she 
dropped the word psychotherapy. In other words, he had 
potential. 

Of course, there was a downside to that fact. If Alice K. 
had hated Elliot M. — if he’d turned out to be a beer- 
guzzling, unenlightened jerk who still lived with four of 
his college frat buddies, if he’d been a BMW-driving, 
salon-tanned status slave who used the word “impact” as 
a verb, if he’d been one of those sensitive-new-man types 
who hugged trees and described episodes of weeping as 
personal breakthroughs — then Alice K. could have writ- 
ten him off immediately and gotten a good night’s sleep. 
Having liked him, though, she now finds herself lying in 
bed, unable to rest because she is frantically dissecting the 
date. 

They’d gone to the movies. Elliot M. had chosen 
Housesitter (post-date analysis: good choice because it 
implied appreciation for Steve Martin’s humor and 
romantic sensibility — 10 points; bad choice because it 
meant that every time the camera zoomed in on Goldie 
Hawn’s butt, Alice K. had to sit there feeling uncomfort- 
able and insecure — minus two points). They’d gone to a 
Japanese restaurant for dinner (post-date analysis: bad 
choice because Alice K. hates Japanese food; good choice 
because it meant she got to admire his taste in socks 
when he slipped off his shoes. Cashmere. Alice K. liked a 
man who cared about his socks; five points). 

What else? They’d talked about work (he was a com- 
puter consultant, which sounded a tad too ’80s to Alice 
K., but he mostly did work for environmentally progres- 
sive companies, which sounded appropriately "90s — 
total point value: eight.) They talked about their families 
(Elliot M. grew up in Chicago — 10 points for cos- 
mopolitan background; he was close to his parents and 
two brothers — 10 points for successful negotiation of 
family ties; but he didn’t have any sisters — two points 
off for potential inability to understand women fully). 
Throughout the evening, she also discovered that Elliot 
M. exercised regularly (five points unless it indicated 
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obsessive/compulsive tendencies), liked good food and 
wine (ditto), and used to do a lot of drugs and smoke 
cigarettes but quit (indicating current concern for health 
but possibility of wilder youth, therefore mitigating nerd 
potential — 10 points). He also watched LA Law and 
Northern Exposure (five points), and read a lot of fiction, 
citing Richard Ford and Larry McMurtry as current 
favorites (unclear analysis: could indicate healthy identifi- 
cation with male outdoorsiness; could indicate latent sex- 
ist tendencies and inability to deal with more-emotional 
subject matter). 

Lying in bed, Alice K. tallies up the numbers. Not bad, 
she thinks, although there’s still a lot of outstanding infor- 
mation, some nagging doubts. For instance, Elliot M. 
drove a Volkswagen Jetta (fine), but he had the radio 

tuned to a classic-hits sta- 

tion (not so fine; could indi- 

cate a certain thoughtless- 

ness or lack of daring about 
- music. Hmmmmm). 

The hour grows later. 
Alice K. lies there. She likes 
him. Yes, Elliot M. could be 

‘ something special. But this 
> is a difficult thought. As she 
contemplates his possible 
Mr. Rightness, Alice K.’s 


ie , post-date scrutiny begins to 

x give way to a more painful 

™ &, 4 form of obsessiveness: self- 
‘ Yj / scrutiny. What did Elliot M. 
ar / think of her? He said he’d 


call, but what did that 
mean? Did it mean, ‘I'll call 
sometime in 1995 and see if 
you’re still a loser’ or did it 
mean, ‘I'll call you tomor- 
~~ row because I think I may 
want you to be the mother 

‘of my children’? Likewise, 

when he dropped Alice K. 

off and. said, ‘It'was really 

good to meet you,’ was he 

saying ‘good to meet you’ in 

the polite sense?, or ‘good 

to meet you’ in the emphat- 

ic, genuine sense? And why 
didn’t he kiss her goodnight? Was he being gentlemanly 
and respectful? Did she have bad breath? Or was he sim- 
ply not interested? 

Alice K. begins to feel fearful and insecure, pondering 
this, and soon she works herself into a frenzy of insecuri- 
ty. He won’t call. Or he will call, but ultimately he’ll find 
her boring and inadequate and he’ll leave her. He’ll turn 
out to be perfect, it, the one, and he’ll go off and marry 
someone who looks like Goldie Hawn. 

Alice K. tries to calm herself down. What is this? she 
wonders. Why do I do this to myself? She tells herself that 
Elliot M. is just a guy: she barely knows him, he could still 
turn out to be a lout. She reminds herself of all the times 
she’s met guys she liked and ended up disappointed. She 
considers how hard she’s worked to become self-suffi- 
cient, to get by in life without a man. But still. Deep 
inside, there is a part of Alice K. that longs for romance, 
and when that part of her gets touched, it turns on a 
switch, engaging all her most profound hopes and ideals 
and expectations. 

And when that happens, Alice K. begins to make the 
wild and irrational transition from post-date mild 
bemusement (Whatdayaknow, I actually like this guy) to 
post-date fantasy-laded obsession (Will we get married? 
Have Children? Buy adjoining burial plots?). 

She can’t help it. Against her will, Alice K. begins to 
imagine Elliot M. sending her flowers at work the next 
day. She begins to imagine their next date: a romantic 
dinner, sparkling conversation flowing like wine, the first 
kiss. She imagines the first weekend away, Elliot M. con- 
fessing his love for her in front of the fire at some cozy 
inn: I’ve never met anyone like you, Alice K. Where have 
you been all my life? She imagines the first apartment, the 
clear and unambivalent decision to marry, the two of 
them sitting around thinking of pseudonyms for their 
future children. And she imagines telling Elliot M. her 
deepest, darkest secrets, the things she never tells anyone, 
the things that break down boundaries and create true 
intimacy and lasting love . . . 

And then suddenly, Alice K. has a terrifying thought, 
something that causes her hair to rise up on her scalp. 
She sits bolt upright in bed. 

Oh my God, Alice K. thinks. If we get married, will I 
have to change my initial? 

(To be continued.) QO 
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Garden party 


Growing something 
special in Roxbury 


early 1500 people showed up at the 
Edward L. Cooper Community Gardens, 
in Roxbury, to enjoy last Sunday’s after- 
noon sunshine and to indulge in a feast 
prepared by more than 20 of Boston’s best chefs. 

The event, co-sponsored by the Boston Cooks Guild 
and the Boston Natural Areas Fund, benefitted the 
Cooper Center, an educational facility that is to be 
built next year at the gardens. 

Sunday’s attendance was almost double the 
expected 850 — an impressive and hopeful sign for 
the event’s organizers, who raised more than half of 
their $400,000 goal. The event was the result of a 
cooperative effort that stretched far beyond commu- 
nity borders. 

Members of the Boston Cooks Guild donated time 
and food to make the event a reality, serving up such 
specialties as lobster-and-corn chowder and conch 
fritters from Biba, cherrystone seviche from Jasper’s, 
grilled pizzas from Michela’s, grilled lamb from 
Pampas, and pig sandwiches from the East Coast, to 
name only a few. 





The Cooks Guild itself is a new entity, and its 
founders hope that this, its first fundraiser, will 
become the springboard for an annual event. Stan 
Frankenthaler, chef of the Blue Room, explains that 
although his fellow chefs frequently participate in 
fundraisers sepa- 
rately, this was the 
first time they’d 
joined forces. 
Everything down to 
the last zucchini 
was donated, and the small amount of food left over 
was transferred to the Boston Food Bank for redistri- 
bution to the homeless. 

Why did the guild decide to make the Cooper 
Center the beneficiary of its first effort? Explains 
Gordon Hamersley, of Hamersley’s Bistro: “Naturally 
we talked about putting on a benefit for AIDS 
research, or for the homeless, or to fight against 
drugs, but we felt that there was already a lot of 
money being raised for those causes and were looking 
for something a little less obvious.” 

The group was also looking for something that 
would have a long-term effect on a community. 
Agriculture remains a mystery to many inner-city 
youngsters. The garden center, once completed with a 
year-round greenhouse, cannery, laboratory, and 
meeting room, will serve as an intergenerational facili- 
CRAIG LaBAN 








IMPAC 
long-term benefits for cooks and community. 


ty where kids can come and learn — side by side with 
the senior citizens who’ve owned and cultivated the 
Roxbury plots for the past 15 years — about garden- 
ing, food preservation, nutrition, and the magic of till- 
ing the earth. 

There are other, more practical benefits as well: 
members of the Cooks Guild hope to patronize the 
gardens as a source for fresh specialty produce and 
herbs. Ideally, such an arrangement, which provide a 
source of revenue for the center, could serve as a 
model for the creation of other gardens around the 
city. 

The garden party epitomized the center’s goal 
of cooperation and diversity. Children of all ages and 
cultures tasted foods from Boston’s best restaurants 
and got the opportunity to learn about the gardens, 
play with chicks, ride ponies, learn to make cappucci- 
no, and dance to the sounds of James Brown Jr. 

— Craig LaBan 
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In the realm of the 
polymorphous perverse 


by Weil Miller 
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AIRO — I met Ali on my first day in 
Egypt while trying to cross Tahrir 
Square. “Trust in God and keep one 
step ahead of the cars” is what they say 
about Cairo traffic. That day, I was 
contemplating whether I would be killed 
or just maimed when I heard a voice be- 
hind me say over the din, “Welcome to 
Libya.” It was Ali. The touts in downtown Cairo were 
always trying to get your attention with “Welcome to 
Egypt” or “Come into my shop” or “Where are you 
from? Boston! I have a fiancée in West Canton, Mas- 
sachusetts.” Here was someone, at least, with a re- 
freshing sense of the absurd. 

I followed Ali across the chaos of smoke — belch- 
ing buses, horn-honking taxis, status-seeking Mer- 
cedeses, and choking pedestrians. Ali was trying to 
persuade me to buy papyrus painted to look like an- 
cient Egyptian tomb art. I resisted. He was 22 and a 
student at Cairo University. He came from a family of 
musicians and had grown up in El Mansura, a city in 
the Nile Delta, about 65 miles north of Cairo. With a 
shock of black hair, 


in general. Once you crossed the Mediterranean, the 
terms “gay” and “straight” revealed themselves to be 
Western cultural concepts that confused more than 
they elucidated. In modern-day Cairo, male homosex- 
ual sex was everywhere and nowhere. 

And lesbians? One Egyptian acquaintance bet me 
10 US dollars I wouldn’t meet any lesbians in this city 
of dutiful daughters, where most women wore scarves 
on their heads as a sign of religious piety, and social 
mores were so conservative that even dating between 
the sexes was strongly frowned upon. How about 10 
Egyptian pounds (three dollars) instead?, I asked. 
Ten dollars, he insisted. In Egypt, you had to bargain 
over everything. 

A 


On Ali’s suggestion, | took a flat in Dhokki, across 
two Nile bridges from downtown. Dhokki is a middle- 
class Cairo neighborhood, residential and pious. Men 
play chess and dominoes and drink sweet tea in coffee- 
houses and smoke tobacco out of hubbly-bubblies; 
vending carts overflow with melons, peaches, oranges, 
and strawberries; shops sell 





protruding ears, and a 
scraggly goatee, Ali 
looked like an anar- 
chist, circa 1905. 

He had been married 


young American teach- 
er, whose mother was 
arriving the following 
week for a visit. The 
only trouble was that the 
young woman (her 
name was Caroline) — 
a tall, blonde dream of 
an American wife who 
had been on the wom- 
en’s squash team at the 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia — had neglected to 
tell her mother that she 
had married a penniless 
Egyptian student who 
was as interested in the 
green card she could 
provide as anything else. 

Ali was always con- 
cocting schemes — 
how else could one sur- 
vive in this desperately 
poor and overcrowded 
city of 15 million, after 
all? — and marrying 
Caroline seemed, partly, 
just another scheme. But if marriage might gain him 
entry to the States, it wouldn’t get him out of his 
Egyptian military service. “I am thinking of taking on 
the identity of a dead man,” Ali confided. “Tell me 
what you think of that!” 

I soon became immersed in the problems of young 
— in this case heterosexual — love. I typed letters 
from Ali to Caroline (even though they lived together), 
gave him advice on how to address his mother-in-law 
(should it be “Mrs. Sally” or “Mrs. Morrow”? he won- 
dered), and spent endless hours discussing whether 
Caroline was doing the right thing by keeping the mar- 
riage secret from her mother, or whether she was in- 
sulting Ali — and Egypt as well. Should Ali insist on 
going to the airport to meet Caroline’s mother? Should 
he move out of their apartment for the week of Mrs. 
Morrow’s visit? Should he and Caroline say they were 
just boyfriend and girlfriend? And, if Ali did go to the 
airport, could he please borrow my sport coat? 

All this seemed to me a reasonable way to pass the 
time, at least temporarily. For making contact with a 
gay or lesbian community in Egypt was difficult. 
There was essentially no such thing. Egypt was the 
place I visited where there was the strongest social 
sanction against an openly gay or lesbian life, where a 
sense of homosexual identity was weakest, where 
there was the least degree of AIDS awareness. 

Paradoxically, in a society where the sexes remain 
strictly segregated, same-sex relations were common- 
place, at least among men. But you didn’t talk about 
the subject, except to your very closest friends, and 
perhaps not even then. In Egypt, sex had to be kept 
secret, and homosexual sex in particular was haram 
— taboo. Categories of sexual identity and orientation 
were slippery, elusive in Egypt and in the Arab world 
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goat cheese and yogurt 
and fresh milk out of 
huge vats. Every after- 
noon when I was there, a 
religious personage in a 
white skullcap, long, 
flowing galabiya, and 
brown plastic shoulder 
bag labeled “adidas” wan- 
dered from shop to shop 
dispensing incense from 
an incense-burner. Mer- 
chants rewarded him with 
a few piasters. Amplified 
calls to prayer wafted 
through the air like the 
breeze off the desert or 
migrating birds. God was 
everywhere, but so was 
the honking of horns. 

My apartment was on 
the top floor of a decay- 
ing but still solid concrete 
building, vaguely French 
in architecture, that had 
green shutters and bal- 
conies with washing 
hanging off them. Wom- 
en beat rugs on the roof; 
cocks crowed at bizarre 
hours throughout the 
night. Many of the people 
in the building were 
short-term renters, mostly Saudis and Kuwaitis who 
came to Cairo on holiday for a week or so. Cairo was 
their idea of Sin City; they were visited by prostitutes 
and had noisy parties. My apartment featured brocad- 
ed couches, a quote from the Koran in a gilt frame on 
the living-room wall, an ancient washing machine, 
and fluorescent lights that mysteriously continued 
flickering for hours after you shut them off. It was 
getting hot — uncomfortably hot, even for Cairo in 
May — and the only relief came from evening winds 
that blew in from the desert and covered the apart- 
ment with a layer of dust. 

As soon as I moved in, I was immediately assailed by 
all variety of people demanding money — the bawab 
(doorman), the rubbish collector, the man who came 
to change the light bulb. At first, I blamed the Saudis 
and Kuwaitis, whom I suspected of dispensing exces- 
sive baksheesh. More likely, all this was just the reality 
of life in a poor country. Meanwhile, the building “ser- 
vant,” a plump woman in her early 30s, marched into 
my apartment one afternoon, plopped herself down on 
the couch, and sighed languidly and suggestively. 
Clearly, she had other things on her mind than doing 
the washing-up. The only English expression she knew 
was “tomorrow.” I repeated the word like an incanta- 
tion and she departed, sulkily, never to return. 

Ali watched out for me at all times with an often 
smothering attentiveness. He seemed to think there was 
no reason for me to speak to anyone else in Cairo about 
the subject of homosexuality. It was enough to talk to 
him. He had had a relationship with a male schoolmate 
when he was 15 and 16. Beyond that, he indicated that 
he no longer had any sexual involvements with men. “It 
is haram,” he would say, shake his head, and return to 
the subject of his wife, his mother-in-law, and the US 


Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

He took to carrying around a paperback copy of my 
book In Search of Gay America. He kept it in a clear 
plastic bag and would show it to people without re- 
moving it from the bag. The idea was to point to my 
picture on the back (and thus prove what an allegedly 
important person he was shepherding around Cairo), 
without calling attention to the title on the front. One 
of his friends demanded to inspect the book more 
closely, however, and was highly disapproving. “You 
cannot bring such books to Egypt,” he informed me. 
“They are dirty, not normal.” Then, he looked at the 
acknowledgments page and saw the name “National 
Gay and Lesbian Task Force.” He was convulsed with 
laughter. “This is extremely strange,” he said. “I can- 
not believe this. We do not have such things in Egypt.” 

Indeed they didn’t. In this, the most cosmopolitan 
city in the Arab world, there were no gay organiza- 
tions or gay bars — although the Taverna bar at the 
Nile Hilton Hotel, in Tahrir Square, was reputed to be 
“mixed.” In Islamic Cairo, there was a hammam, a 
Turkish bath, where men had sex with other men, but 
it was a decrepit place. It was unusual for someone to 
refer to himself as “gay” or even “homosexual,” and 
generally indicated the speaker had lived for many 
years in the West. Cases of AIDS were rare, too, or 
hushed up, so that AIDS activism did not provide a 
basis for gay identity or organizing, as it did in some 
other Third World countries. There was no women’s 
movement to speak of in Cairo, either, and works by 
Egypt’s most noted feminist writer, Nawal El 
Saadawi, had been banned for many years. 


ithin the six months prior to my ar- 
rival, there had been a police crack- 
down on what passed for a gay 
scene in Cairo. A man had been 
murdered, and the ensuing police 
investigation had revealed that on 
the night of his death the victim 
had been drinking at the Taverna. 
Cairo police then began interrogating men known to 
haye sex with other men, keeping them at the police 
station overnight or longer, in generally humiliating cir- 
cumstances. The sweep was a time-honored Cairo po- 
lice practice that was not restricted to crimes believed 
linked to homosexuality. Since the assassination of 
President Anwar Sadat almost 10 years before, a state 
of emergency had been in force in Cairo; it gave the po- 
lice the power to detain people without charges. 

I received much of this information from a fashion 
designer named Zachy, who was the closest to a West- 
ern-style gay man that I found in Cairo. (Zachy had 
previously lived for some time in New York.) He relat- 
ed how a friend had been brought in by the police for 
questioning, held for a few nights, and then forced to 
sign a statement that he took the receptive position in 
anal sex. In the mind of the police, said Zachy, the 
killer they were looking for probably wasn’t “really” 
homosexual but was preying on gays. Therefore, it was | 
self-evident that he took the “active” position in anal 
sex. According to the stereotypical police view, a man 
who had sex with men and took the “passive” role was 
too weak and too degraded to murder anyone. 

Zachy was outraged by all this. In the course of the 
investigation, as many as three-quarters of his friends 
had been detained and treated rather badly. “I want to 
get in touch with Amnesty International,” he said, al- 
though he hadn’t done so. “I’m probably the only gay 
man here who has even thought about doing some- 
thing,” he added. He didn’t believe the intention of the 
police was solely to harass men who engaged in same- 
sex relations. “The police do want to solve crimes,” he 
said. “But the way they go about it is humiliating. And 
it prevents any kind of gay community from grouping.” 

On Zachy’s recommendation, I went and sat in the 
lobby of the Nile Hilton. Despite the fear engendered 
by the police crackdown, the hotel was still the spot to 
meet homosexually inclined men. The Nile Hilton is 
the most international meeting place in the Arab 
world. Saudi princes in full regalia and vacationing 
Kuwaitis in designer leisurewear rub elbows with tour 
groups of German tourists and American travel 
agents. Wealthy families hold lavish weddings there, 
and business groups and service clubs entertain them- 
selves at luncheons and banquets. One wall of the lob- 
by is dominated by a massive carved frieze brought 
from the Temple of Karnak, in Luxor. The lobby is 
air-conditioned and quite pleasant, featuring comfort- 
able lavender-and-gold couches, bronze coffee tables 
with vases of fresh flowers, and a view of the Nile 

















through the glass doors. 

As Zachy promised, a number of men circled the 
couches and chairs of the waiting area, attempting to 
appear as unobtrusive as possible. I bought a copy of 
the Egyptian Gazette, the English-language daily. The 
paper reported that the prices of gasoline and of bu- 
tane-gas cylinders, widely used for cooking, were go- 
ing up. So was the price of cigarettes. 

Near me, a lean, kinky-haired young Egyptian with a 
face out of an ancient tomb painting was glancing ner- 
vously at his watch and chain-smoking cigarettes. He 
looked in my direction and grinned. He was waiting for 
a Dutch friend who was almost an hour late. “Do you 
drink beer or whiskey?” he asked, and offered to have 
a drink with me at the Taverna. “You go first,” he said, 
not wanting to attract attention. “I'll follow.” 

The Taverna was located on the ground floor, right 
off the lobby. The bar was full of heterosexual cou- 
ples, many of them Japanese; the police sweeps had 
apparently scared everyone else off. I found an empty 
table toward the back and ordered two beers. A few 
minutes later, the young Egyptian sauntered in. 

The man, whose name was Ahmed and who, like every 
other young man in Egypt, claimed to be a student, was 
20 but looked older. When I told him that, he beamed. 
Ahmed didn’t want to be 20; he wanted to be a man of 
the world. He also fancied himself quite irresistible to 
women. He related the story of a Spanish woman with 
whom he had spent four consecutive days in bed. She 
demanded sex every few hours; after such nonstop exer- 
tion, Ahmed began developing heart problems and had to 
go to the hospital. He was now married to an English- 
woman who had returned to London. “We have sex 
maybe three times a night,” he said. “That’s enough.” 
His wife was older than he and pregnant, and Ahmed 
was waiting for her to send him money so he could join 
her. He talked about her with great affection. “We get 
along so well because we have the same tastes,” he said. 

Without much prodding, Ahmed told me that he 
had short affairs with foreign men — Belgian and 
French mostly — whom he had met at the Hilton. He 
was a devout Muslim, though, and sometimes felt bad 
after sex. “I do it because I’m horny,” he maintained. 
“My wife knows all about this.” 

Was his primary attraction to men or to women?, I 
asked. 

“It isn’t like that,” he said. 

I suggested that perhaps it depended on the person. 

“I’m not gay. There is another word in English for 
me.” 

“Bisexual?”, I asked. 

“Maybe that’s it,” he said. 

Ahmed was contemptuous of gay men; he made 
lewd jokes about them, and generally tried to distance 
himself from them as much as possible. When | told 
him about a gay church in the States, he made a mock 
sign of the cross that ended at his genitals. Unlike Ali, 
Ahmed offered to introduce me to some 
homosexual men. He obviously knew his 
way around. 

He wouldn’t let me pay for his 
drink. He was proud. Male hustlers some- 
times hung out at the Hilton; he wanted to 
make it plain he wasn’t one of them. 
Ahmed was the person who made me the 

10-dollar wager that I wouldn’t find any 
lesbians in Cairo. In Egypt, the status of 
women was extremely low; they didn’t 
; have the economic independence to sur- 
; mount family and social expectations. 
“If you meet any, you can be sure they 

will be very rich,” he said. 
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In Egypt, and the Arab world in 
general, the model of sexuality and 
homosexuality was different from 
that of the West. Gustave Flaubert 

discovered this when he traveled 
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down the Nile during the middle of the last century. 
“Here it is quite accepted,” he wrote in a letter from 
Cairo, dated January 15, 1850. “One admits one’s 
sodomy, and it is-spoken of at table in the hotel. 
Sometimes you do a bit of denying, and then everyone 
teases you and you end up confessing.” 

Flaubert, although not gay himself, was part of the 
long line of Western literary travelers, ranging from 
André Gide to E.M. Forster to T.E. Lawrence, who 
observed that Arab men tended to be far more relaxed 
about homosexual relations than their European coun- 
terparts were. “Man in all things lived candidly with 
man,” wrote Lawrence in Seven Pillars of Wisdom. So 
it was in modern-day Egypt. 


achy, the Americanized Egyptian, sug- 
gested that Arabs were less “condi- 
tioned” than Westerners regarding 
sexuality. Because they were more in 
touch with their sexual feelings, he 
said, Egyptian men tended to find 
both sexes attractive. “That is the way 
all of us would be if we didn’t have 
that conditioning,” he contended. He did admit, how- 
ever, that the more Westernized Egyptians were, the 
less tolerant they tended to be regarding same-sex re- 
lations. “The working class and the peasants are more 
accepting,” he said. “At least, they follow their desires 
more.” 

Indeed, the prevailing sexual mode for Egyptian men 
seemed to be the polymorphous perverse. A Western an- 
thropologist who had lived for many years in Cairo (and 
who talked to me on condition of anonymity) put it this 
way: “Egyptian men desire any kind of sexual outlet. The 
idea of the real Arab man is to become immediately erect 
and to come quickly. They don’t particularly like mastur- 
bation. Women are off-limits, and men are in close phys- 
ical contact with other men. So men have traditionally 
had sex with other men until marriage and sometimes af- 
ter that. There is no sense of guilt about it. This is a 
shame culture. Shame comes about when something be- 
comes public. So, in the case of sex between men, the 
Arab world prefers to look the other way.” 

Historically, the attitude of Islam toward homosex- 
uality has been equivocal. The Koran condemns 
same-sex relations but does so without imposing a 
specific penalty, as it does for other offenses. In Is- 
lam, sexuality in general has traditionally been viewed 
with less horror and distaste than in Christianity, and 
the Koranic view of heaven is flagrantly hedonistic. In 
the next world, the righteous are to be attended by 
bashful virgins “as fair as corals and rubies” and “by 
boys graced with eternal youth, who to the beholder’s 
eyes will seem like sprinkled pearls” (Koran 76:15). 

In contemporary Egypt, the puritanism of the most 
influential political and social movements — Arab na- 
tionalism and Islamic fundamentalism — has served as 
a barrier to any open discussion of homosexuality. Un- 
der Gamal Abdel Nasser, the army colonel who became 
the ruler of Egypt in the early 1950s and was the idol of 
the Arab masses, there was a clampdown on prostitu- 
tion. Belly dancers were forced to wear body stockings 
so that their midriffs would not be visible. “Remember, 
Egypt is a country that experienced a revolution,” said 
the anthropologist. “This revolution in- 
cluded censorship and thought control 
and, one could say, ‘gay’ oppression. 

Maybe there was a real homosexual 
scene here 100 years ago, with dancing 
boys. But the pendulum has swung the | 
other way in the Arab world.” f 

The situation was changing at ap- | 
proximately the same time as Europe 
and America were undergoing the 
sexual revolution and the emergence 
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of women’s and gay liberation. By the 1980s and 
1990s, with the rise of Islamic fundamentalism, West- 
ern-style sexual freedom and gay liberation were 
viewed, in the Muslim world, as signs of decadence. 
The countries in which more traditional, easygoing atti- 
tudes toward sex between men persisted were those 
where nationalist and religious movements hadn’t made 
significant headway, such as the Gulf sheikdoms and 
Morocco. 

By contrast, in Shiite Iran, where fundamentalist, 
anti-Western elements gained political control after the 
overthrow of the shah, large-scale executions of homo- 
sexuals were reported. When a United Nations commit- 
tee took up the 1991 application of the International 
Lesbian and Gay Association to become a member of 
the UN council that monitors human-rights issues, it 
was a delegate from Libya who led the opposition, de- 
nouncing the gay group as “sexually immoral.” (The ap- 
plication was deferred.) Between the two poles of the 
Muslim world’s conflicting attitudes toward homosexu- 
ality, Egypt lay somewhere in the middle. 
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In Egypt, because there was so little sense of homo- 
sexuality as an identity, what position you took in bed 
defined all. Between men, the only sex that counted was 
anal sex. “I like to fuck but I don’t like 69,” volunteered 
Ahmed, the man I met at the Hilton. In the minds of 
most Egyptians, “gay,” if it meant anything at all, signi- 
fied taking the receptive position in anal sex. On the oth- 
er hand, a person who took the insertive role — and that 
seemed to include virtually all Egyptian men, to judge by 
what my acquaintances told me — was not considered 
gay. (This was the characteristic pattern throughout the 
southern Mediterranean and much of the non-Western 
world.) Many of the insults in the Arabic language con- 
cern being penetrated anally by another man. The an- 
thropologist explained that ingesting semen, whether 
through the mouth or the anus, was seen as defiling 
oneself in a way akin to taking poison. “A man who 
would agree to be polluted is allowing himself to be used 
by other men, allowing himself to be taken advantage 
of,” he said. “So it is okay for younger boys, who are 
weaker and inferior. They don’t have wisdom or control. 
They are like girls. As they grow up, they become men. 
They might want to fuck boys. That is okay. But if they 
continue to want to get fucked, something is wrong with 
them. But this is forgiven if they are upper-class, be- 
cause in Egypt class status overrides all.” 

For his part, Zachy estimated that of the Egyptian 
men who had sex with other men, 90 percent took the 
“active” role, five percent the “passive” role, and the 
other five percent took either. And no Egyptian man, 
he insisted — with the exception of what he termed 
“a handful of very obvious queens”— would ever al- 
low himself to be anally penetrated by a foreigner. 

For exactly that reason, Zachy theorized that it was 
unlikely that AIDS would make a significant impact in 
Egypt, even though safe-sex practices were virtually un- 
known. His theory was based on two assumptions: that 
the receptive partner in anal sex was the one more at risk 
for AIDS (the view of most medical authorities) and that 
it was foreign tourists who would bring HIV to Egypt. 
“The dynamic between Egyptian and foreign men is 
such that the Egyptian does the fucking,” he said. “Sure, 
at the hammam, at the baths, you might see an Egyptian 
getting fucked by another Egyptian, but never ever by a 
foreigner. The fantasy is fucking a foreigner — the soft, 
white skin. Sex roles are very rigid in this country. Per- 
haps that will be to our benefit in the end.” 

So far, there were only a handful of reported cases of 
AIDS in Egypt, but that might reflect a lag time before 
the epidemic fully manifested itself. Zachy’s theory also 
didn’t take into account the possibility of East African 
heterosexual transmission eventually making its way 
into the country. And I was baffled by that 90 percent 
“active”/10 percent “passive” sex-role ratio that he 
(and others) ascribed to Egyptian men. For that to be 
true, the 10 percent must have been keeping very busy. 

Meanwhile, the Egyptian government was at least 
fitfully aware of AIDS, although in a country where 
open discussion of sexuality was socially unaccept- 
able, it adopted an approach that emphasized repres- 

sion rather than education. The anthropologist told 
me that the previous year the Ministry of Health had 
See EGYPT, page 6 
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ordered the mandatory testing of all resident foreign- 
ers for HIV; he himself had been tested. The ministry’s 
intention was that every time a foreign resident left 
and returned to Egypt, he would be retested. But, in 
fact, the tests were never repeated. “In Egypt there are 
often campaigns for a variety of things,” the anthro- 
pologist observed. “There was one a few years ago to 
get people to stop honking their horns.” 
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In the evening, on the downtown streets and in the 
coffeehouses of Cairo, you saw only men. Men were 
continually throwing their arms around one another, 
slapping one another’s hands at a joke, holding hands as 
they walked down the street. None of this meant that 
they were necessarily having sex with one another, of 
course. But the warmth and the degree of physical inti- 
macy between Egyptian men made the West seem stuffy 
and repressed. “The way Egyptian men are with one an- 
other is the way gay men in Europe and the States try to 
be,” a British resident of Cairo told me. 

Ali’s wife, Caroline, hated Egypt, hated the “man’s 
world,” particularly hated the way Egyptian society 
treated women. She had been in Cairo for eight months, 
teaching high school, and couldn’t wait to get out. Car- 
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oline was proud of her independence and self-reliance, 
proud that she had studied philosophy and played 
squash in college and had spent a month cycling around 
Scandinavia. All this was threatened by Egyptian social 
norms and by her marriage to a man whose views on re- 
lations between the sexes, while enlightened by Egyptian 
standards, were not enlightened enough to give Caroline 
the scope she needed. She felt pushed into marriage, 
which was the only acceptable way a man and a woman 
could live together in Cairo. Caroline didn’t know much 
about Ali’s sexual past. In a patriarchal society, you 
didn’t tell details like that to your wife. 

One night, before her mother’s visit, I went to dinner 
at Caroline and Ali’s apartment. Caroline was wearing 
jeans and a sleeveless blouse. Ali, dressed in his usual 
Israeli drawstring pants and blue Russian T-shirt, was 
upset that Caroline’s arms were visible to another man; 
it offended his standards of feminine modesty. His oth- 
er main concern seemed to be that Caroline’s dislike of 
Egypt would “poison” her mother’s mind. 

At sunset, we ate dinner on the roof, which offered a 
panoramic view of Cairo and the surrounding desert. 
On the roof, nine stories high, Caroline felt free, she 
told me. But on the streets of the pious neighborhood 
where they lived and under the watchful eye of their 
apartment building’s bawab, it was quite different. 
“The bawab is the most important person in your life 
in Cairo,” said Caroline. You had to cultivate him, play 
him with baksheesh. In addition, Ali and Caroline’s 
neighbors kept careful track of everyone who came 
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and went. For example, there was the young woman | 
from the Gulf sheikdom of Qatar who came alone to | 
visit Caroline and Ali and stayed later than was | 
deemed appropriate. One of the neighbors rang the | 
doorbell and told her it was time to go home. 

Most women in Cairo wore a head scarf when they 
went out, an indication of the rising influence of Islam- 
ic fundamentalism. Modesty in appearance — a head 
scarf, a blouse that covered one’s upper arms, at the 
minimum — was essential. When women, even West- 
erners like Caroline, flouted these conventions, insults 
were shouted at them on the street. Some Cairenes 
tended to minimize the significance of all this. Zachy, 
for instance, insisted that “the biggest whores in town 
wear scarves on their heads.” (He also claimed many 
women wore scarves to avoid having to go to the hair- 
dresser.) Yet one rarely noticed a woman driving a car, 
and only once in Cairo did I see two women sitting to- 
gether in a café, unaccompanied by a man. 

Interaction between the sexes was extremely limited 
prior to marriage. Dating was viewed with disapproval in 
a society where arranged marriage was prevalent. Outside 
of educated, middle-class circles, it was unusual to see 
sexually mixed groups or male-female couples in public. 

And this segregation of the sexes was continuing be- 
yond the traditional adolescent premarital period. For 
the middle class, the cost of marriage was increasing 
dramatically, and the influx of people into Cairo had 
created a massive housing shortage. As a result, young 
people had to put off marriage until they were well into 








someone who takes the sexually-passive role, where do you begin? There are so 
many different conceptions of sexuality and identity, it’s a tremendous challenge to 
sort that all out and try to gain some understanding. It also made me feel that the 
way our culture looks at sexuality is relevant to our culture only — we label things, 
we put them in boxes, and when you try to apply those definitions to other cul- 
tures, it doesn’t fit. It made me realize how much ideas about sexuality are cultur- 
ally biased, culturally limited, and culturally informed. 

Q: Do you think countries that don’t make Western distinctions between homo- 
sexuality and heterosexuality offer a kind of liberation for gay men or lesbians? 
Does the lack of labeling make life more or less comfortable? ! 

A: In some of these societies, you could argue that for men, it’s sort of a good 
situation, with the best of both worlds. But in places where adult gay relation- 
ships as we define them just didn’t exist, or where there really was no strong 
sense of gay community, there really did seem to be a separation between emo- 
tion and feelings and sex. You got the sense that people really weren’t developing 


Out in the world: 


an interview with Neil Miller 
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n researching his new book, Out in the World: Gay and Lesbian Life from 
Buenos Aires to Bangkok (Random House, October, 1992), local author 
Neil Miller spent close to two-and-a-half years traveling to such diverse 
corners of the world as Denmark and Egypt, Australia and Japan, South 
Africa and Argentina. Also on the itinerary were New Zealand, East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Uruguay, Thailand, and Hong Kong. The result is 
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a richly-reported account of tolerance and repression, of cultural differ- 
ences, and of the ways in which social and economic realities inform individual 


senses of sexuality, community, and identity. 

This is Miller’s second book. His first, Jn 
Search of Gay America (Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1989), a critically acclaimed portrait 
of gay and lesbian life in this country based 
on hundreds of interviews, won the 1990 
American Library Association’s Gay/Les- 
bian Book Award for nonfiction, and the 
Lambda Literary Award for gay men’s non- 
fiction. Miller, who lives in Somerville, is a 
former editor of Boston’s Gay Community 
News and a former staff writer for the 
Boston Phoenix. 

Out in the World is available in local 
bookstores. 

co 

Q: How did you decide what countries 
to visit? 

A: Basically, I wanted to examine as 
many countries as possible that represent- 
ed different cultures, religions, and politi- 
cal systems. I was particularly interested in 
going to societies that were in the middle 
of political and social change, to see how 
that was affecting gays and lesbians. That, 
for example, is why I picked Argentina 
and East Germany. I was also interested 
in going to countries where sex between 
men was traditionally acceptable — coun- 
tries like Egypt and Thailand. I went to 
Denmark, which is the only country in the 
world where gay marriage is legal, but I 
deliberately de-emphasized Western Eu- 
rope because I felt those countries were 
probably a lot like the US — a lot has 
been written about gay life there, we’re fa- 
miliar with it. 

Q: How did you find people to talk to? 

A: Mostly, I’d get in touch with gay or- 
ganizations in different countries, or I’d 
have a name here or there, and I'd take it 
from there. For example, before I went to 
South Africa, I called up the Fund for a 
Free South Africa, in Boston, and they gave 


me the name of a South African lesbian. In WORLD-WEARY but wise, Miller says his trip made 
other countries, like Egypt, where there’s him “realize how much ideas about sexuality are culturally 
biased, limited, and informed.” 


really no organized gay life, it was a lot 
tougher to make contact. I’d kind of go to 


their full potential in relationships. 
Q: What preconditions seem to be necessary for the formation of a gay or lesbian 


identity or community as we define them in the US? 


A: Economic independence and a sense 
of social mobility are paramount. In a 
country like Argentina, where you either 
get married or live with your family, where 
apartments are extremely expensive, the 
creation of any kind of gay community or 
identity is extremely inhibited. To be able 
to have gay relationships — to live with 
someone, to identify with a gay communi- 
ty — one really needs that kind of room 
of one’s own. You really see that in the 
case of women, who in so many cultures 
don’t have any options, in sexuality or in 
any other area of life. 

Q: What sense did you have of AIDS 
awareness from country to country? 

A: It varied. In Thailand, for example, 
where AIDS is emerging as a major prob- 
lem, there was a lot of safe-sex education 
emerging within the gay world. In other 
countries, particularly those where there 
isn’t a strong sense of gay community, ev- 
erything seemed a little vaguer. The big 
surprise was Australia, which we tend to 
think of as this macho and not especially 
enlightened country — Australia actually 
seemed ahead of the US in terms of AIDS 
education and awareness. The govern- 
ment sponsors AIDS organizations all 
over the country, it puts very few restric- 
tions on what these organizations do, the 
brochures there are much more sexually 
explicit than anything you’d see in the US. 

Q: How big a factor does religion seem 
to be in either inhibiting the development 
of a gay community or in encouraging its 
growth? 

A: It’s a major factor. Christianity, espe- 
cially the Catholic church, has been ex- 
tremely hostile toward homosexuality. 
Buddhism, by contrast, is a much more 
tolerant and gentle religion that doesn’t 
put any real prohibitions on homosexual 
sex. And Islam just seems to have a funny 
attitude: homosexuality is not good, but 
we'll ignore it, look the other way. Gener- 
ally, the countries where organized religion 
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gay cruising places and try to talk to people, but those aren’t always places where 
you find people who are interested in answering questions. One of the big prob- 
lems I had was meeting lesbians, especially in non-Western societies. 

Q: Why is that? 

A: In part, it has to do with the low status of women, the fact that women in 
those societies don’t have the economic independence that would permit them to 
refuse to marry, or to live with another woman. In those parts of the world, it’s 
extremely difficult for women to be in lesbian relationships, to identify them- 
selves as lesbians. 

Q: To what extent was language a problem? 

A: Certainly it was a challenge, and it may have skewed my view a little bit to- 
ward people who spoke English, or who'd spent time in Western countries. But the 
real difficulty was that there often wasn’t a common language for the experiences 
we were talking about. In a country like Egypt, where no one considers himself to 
be “gay,” where people think being gay might mean being a prostitute, or being 


isn’t a particularly powerful force in political life tended to be more accepting of 
sexuality, more progressive about AIDS. Certainly that’s the case in Denmark and 
Australia, which are fairly secular societies. Argentina, by contrast, seemed to be a 
particularly difficult place to be gay: it’s a very Catholic, very macho society with 
very strong sex roles, and there seemed to be a lot of hostility toward homosexu- 
ality; there were bar raids when I was there, for example, where police would 
come in, cart people away, and keep them in custody for 24 hours. 

Q: Is there a “best” place to be gay, at least in the way we define what it means 
to be homosexual or lesbian in the West? 

A: In terms of gay relationships, or community openness about gay identity, 
a country like Denmark would rate right up there. Australia and New Zealand 
seemed surprisingly comfortable, especially in the cities. And urban centers in 
general tend to be more tolerant. But the best place in the world to live? It’s 
San Francisco. 

— Caroline Knapp 














their 30s. Men would go off for years to work in Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, and the Gulf States to earn the money re- 
quired for themselves (or their children) to marry. 

The delay in the marriage age had far-reaching conse- 
quences in terms of sexual mores. It tended to encourage 
people to find sexual release with members of their own 
sex, if they were so inclined. Those not so inclined found 
other solutions. A Cairo accountant related to me how an 
unknown woman had taken to calling him at his office 
every afternoon, and that the two had begun to have a 
sexual relationship by way of the telephone. Random 
telephone sex, the latest fad among middle-class hetero- 
sexual Cairenes, was one solution to the sexual problem 
of a society that was advancing technologically even as it 
was retreating socially to the Middle Ages. 

When I asked an American-educated, feminist Egyp- 
tian physician about the possibility of a gay couple living 
together, she threw up her hands. “It’s impossible, im- 
possible,” she said. The reasons for this had to do with 
economics as much as anything else. Given the housing 
shortage in Cairo, she said, you had to wait years to get 
an apartment and when one finally did become available, 
it was often prohibitively expensive. Young heterosexual 
couples couldn’t afford to set up house without financial 
help from both families; in the case of a homosexual 
couple, it was unlikely that they would receive that help 
— unless one or both of their families were exceedingly 
rich and exceedingly enlightened. 

For men who were homosexually inclined, these eco- 
nomic and social trends proved a double-edged sword. 
Men who preferred to have sex with other men could re- 
main unmarried for years and plead economic hardship 
as the explanation. But because the economic situation 
made it impossible for gay couples to live together, in the 
manner of the West, it perpetuated the traditional Egyp- 
tian model of same-sex intimacy without gay identity. 

How did all this affect lesbians?, I asked the doctor, 
who moved in very upper-class and sophisticated social 
circles. “I have never met a lesbian in Cairo,” she said. 
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Ali proposed we go to Bahariya, an oasis town about 
175 miles southwest of Cairo. He had been there once 
before and said he knew someone who could introduce 
me to some gay men. Caroline and her mother, who had 
recently arrived and been informed about the marriage, 
were traveling to Luxor and Aswan to look at antiquities. 
They wanted him to accompany them, but he had begged 
off, insisting that he had to study for his exams. 

“My friend Hani will go with us,” he announced. 
“He is my neighbor. Our families are like one family.” 
Ali had never mentioned Hani before, but then again, 
Ali was always coming around with somebody new. 

Tall, dark, with a mustache and sad eyes, Hani was 
loyal and trusting. His father was a “millionaire” living 
in Abu Dhabi, on the Gulf, with an Indian wife; Hani 
hadn’t seen him in 15 years. Hani was engaged to be 
married — at his family’s request — but he enjoyed 
having sex with men. 

The day before we were to start for the desert, Ali 
called to say he couldn’t go. His grandmother had died 
suddenly and he had to go to his family village in the Nile 
Delta for the mourning period. Hani would accompany 
me to Bahariya. “He knows what I know,” Ali said, al- 
though Hani had never been to Bahariya before. Ali gave 
Hani a letter to give to someone named Mohammed. 


e took the bus through the blackest 
desert. Six hours later, Bahariya 
emerged — a place of staggering 
beauty. There were palm groves 
and rice fields; hot springs where 
the water got as warm as 115 de- 
grees Fahrenheit; and always in 
the distance, the vast desert. The 
town had a population of about 15,000 and was con- 
structed of one-story buildings. Many of the houses 
were painted with childlike red and blue designs to in- 
dicate the residents had gone on hajj, the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Sand covered everything, as if the town had re- 
ceived a dusting of snow. In the business section, old 
Jeeps were parked along the main street, and goats and 
chickens wandered about. 

When we first arrived, Hani and I had no trouble 
finding Ali’s friend Mohammed, a schoolteacher, who 
took tourists around in order to augment his meager 
salary. (He made 90 Egyptian pounds a month, about 
$30.) It was blisteringly hot. We sat in the shade of a 
palm grove and ate mish-mish (apricots), which fell off 
the trees when Mohammed shook them. Water buffalo 
dozed in the rice paddies. 

The way Mohammed viewed it, Egyptians thought 
about one thing: sex. It was an addiction, he said. 
However, sex between men had to remain hidden. You 
didn’t want to be seen with people known for such pro- 
clivities, of whom there were six or seven in Bahariya. 
According to Mohammed, they walked up and down 
the main street at one or two in the morning. 

Mohammed had never heard the word “gay” (which, 
to him, was synonymous with “male prostitute”) and 
didn’t know what “homosexual” meant either. Still, he 
admitted that many men in Bahariya, including himself, 
had sex with other men. His philosophy was one of 
homespun tolerance: “One person may plant rice, and 
the person with the field next to him may plant wheat.” 

Mohammed was a troubled person. He was 29, quite 
intelligent, and was well respected in Bahariya, but he 
worried about money and health problems; he had been 
complaining of dizziness for the last four months, but 
no doctor could figure out what was wrong. Mo- 
hammed described how, as a small boy, he had peered 
through a window and seen a woman masturbating. 
This made a tremendous impression on him. “I couldn’t 
stop thinking about it for many years,” he said. 
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He would never marry, he said, and it wasn’t just be- 
cause of the problem of money. There was simply no 
need. “Why buy a cow when there is milk in the 
shops?” he asked. 

But sex in Bahariya was apparently not as readily avail- 
able as Mohammed made it sound. Sometimes he resort- 
ed to sex with donkeys and sheep. In the desert, he said, 
that wasn’t strange at all. In fact, he rather enjoyed it. 

He seemed most interested in foreign women, 
though. “Would you write to a woman in Germany for 
me?” he asked. “She wrote me very nicely when she 
left Bahariya but she has not answered my letters.” He 
immediately brought out paper and pen. The longer | 
stayed in Egypt, the more convinced I became that | 
could earn a living as a go-between between Egyptian 
men and their Western girlfriends. 

Hani tried to bring Mohammed back to the subject of 
our interest. Couldn’t he introduce us to one of those 
men who walked the streets at one in the morning? Or 
anyone else in Bahariya who he knew to have sex with 
other men? Mohammed was reluctant. “I wouldn’t 
know how to explain to them what you wanted, and 
they wouldn’t talk to you,” he said. “You must under- 
stand. In Egypt, everything about sex must be a secret.” 

We lingered in Bahariya a few days. The following 
night, at 1 a.m., while Hani was snoring in the next 
room, I stumbled out of doors for a walk down the 
main street in hopes of encountering one of the late- 
night strollers. The cafés and the falafel seller had 
closed up shop long before, and there wasn’t a soul 
around. The stars were so close you could touch them, 
and it was perfectly still, except for the howling of a 
dog and the distant, scratchy whine of a phonograph 
record intoning a song of longing and passion. I took a 
couple of turns up and down the street and crawled 
back into bed. The desert kept its secrets. 
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Back in Cairo, against the odds, I met a lesbian. 
Hani had a classmate named Methat who had a friend 
named Karima. And so it was arranged. “We know 
about her but she doesn’t know about us,” said Methat, 
who described himself as gay and had a long-term 
lover. We met at an outdoor café along the “Little 
Nile” in Manial, a haunt of university students and a 
place where men and women could sit together. 

It was early evening when I arrived with Hani and 
found a table. Karima and Methat were there already, b. « 
it was 15 or 20 minutes before they joined us. Karima 
was too embarrassed, Hani explained. Even when she 
and Methat finally sat with us, Karima giggled, laughed, 
joked nonstop. At each joke, she would slap hands with 








Methat in the Egyptian coffeehouse manner. It was the 
first time I had seen an Egyptian woman do this. 

Karima was 23 and quite striking, with wide dark 
eyes. Her hair was neatly coiffed and she wore make-up 
and nail polish. Except for a pair of flaming red sandals, 
she was dressed quite properly, in a gray skirt and a 
long-sleeved white blouse. She had just graduated from 
university and was hoping to find a job teaching history. 
She lived with her parents and had seven brothers and 
sisters. Karima spoke no English; Hani and Methat 
translated, but this was not necessarily much help. 

Hani had suggested that I proceed gingerly, and | 
did, although there really was no need. Karima was 
quite forthright. 

Do you have a boyfriend or a girlfriend?, I asked. 

“My girlfriend is my sister,” she said. 

I was confused. Perhaps Hani’s translation wasn’t 
right. Or perhaps she was talking about sisterhood? 
But, no, in fact, as she confirmed, and Hani and 
Methat confirmed afterward, Karima was having a sex- 
ual relationship with her 18-year-old sister. They had 
apparently had sex for the first time after watching an 
American porn video. 

There was more to the relationship than just sexual 
release, Karima insisted. She had been in love with a 
man who had died three years before, but now she said 
she was attracted exclusively to women. That was her 
true nature. Of course, she added, lesbianism in Egypt 
was a “secret.” 

I asked if her parents didn’t want her to marry, and 
Karima responded with jokes, most of which had to do 
with her marrying me. In fact, pressure for her to mar- 
ry didn’t seem to be an issue, because her parents sim- 
ply didn’t have the money. She was free from such de- 
mands, at least for now. 

It was impossible for a woman alone or two women 
together to rent an apartment in Cairo, Karima said, 
unless they had no family or their family was else- § 
where. It was considered improper. Obviously, for her | 
this wasn’t a problem, because she and her sister 
shared the same roof. 

Are there many lesbians in Cairo?, I asked her. 

“Many, many,” she assured me. But a minute later, 
she conceded she didn’t know anyone else. 

It had been an unusual week — tales of sex with ani- 
mals in Bahariya and, now, incest of the sisterly sort. 
The fagade of sexual uniformity that Egyptian society 
presented to the world concealed some curious varia- 
tions that to many Westerners might seem shocking 
and repellent. The more I thought about Karima, 
though, the less surprising her relationship with her 
See EGYPT, page 8 

























































Egypt 


Continued from page 7 
sister appeared. In a world where the sexes were kept 
totally separate, where women couldn’t rent a flat or go 
out to a restaurant together, where they were always 
_ under the watchful eye of relatives, the family circle 
| ironically might be the place — perhaps the only place 
— where it was possible for a woman to have a sexual 
| relationship with another woman. I had no idea how 
typical Karima was of lesbians in Cairo. But there was 
| a familial and familiar quality to same-sex relationships 
in Egypt — it was adolescent sex, it was “messing 
around” between friends and classmates and next-door 
| neighbors — and perhaps between sisters, too? 
| Thad almost forgotten my 10-dollar bet with Ahmed. 
| Later, I heard that his wife had sent him an airplane 
| ticket and he had gone off to England. 
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On my last day in Cairo, Hani and Methat dropped 

| by my apartment. They brought along another friend, 

Walid, who was half Filipino and half Egyptian. Walid 

| had graduated from university the year before, but 

| couldn’t get a job, primarily because he wasn’t an 

| Egyptian citizen even though he had lived in Cairo all 

his life. He spent most of his time playing chess and 

| cards and reading Hemingway and Margaret Mitchell. 
| Like Methat, Walid identified himself as gay. 

We were waiting for Ali, who was supposed to re- 
| turn from his grandmother’s funeral that afternoon. 
| We ate melon, and everyone smoked cigarettes. The 
| TV was on, as was always insisted upon whenever 
| Egyptian friends came to visit. 

As we waited, Methat and Walid talked a little about 
themselves. Methat had a lover with whom he rented a 
tiny room in Old Cairo for 20 Egyptian pounds a 
month; they would go there and have sex. He main- 
tained that all gay men in Cairo had both male and fe- 
male lovers. Both he and his boyfriend were involved 
with women. Methat had two girlfriends — one older 
and one younger — although it was unclear to me if 
their relationship was really sexual in nature. His 
boyfriend, also a student, was involved with the daugh- 
ter of the bawab of the apartment building where he 
lived with his parents. “I’m gay,” Methat said. “But I 

| like girls, too. All Egyptian gays have girlfriends, too. 
| Isn’t it like that in America?” 

When I said it wasn’t like that, Methat seemed sur- 
prised. 

“What about Walid?”, I said. “Walid doesn’t have 

| girlfriends.” 

“But Walid is not Egyptian,” Methat replied. 
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HANI: “Gays can marry in Denmark! Let’s 


go there!” 


Walid did have a boyfriend, with whom he had been 
involved for eight years, since he was 15. They met 
once or twice a week for sex and occasionally took trips 
together. He insisted the boyfriend wasn’t really gay. 
“He can’t marry because he has no money,” Walid said. 
“So he tries to find someone to have happiness with. In 
this country, there is a big difficulty about getting mar- 
ried. It is so expensive. This makes many people have 
homosexual sex. My friend is a normal man. But now, 
sex with men is a habit for him. It is in his blood.” 

Walid got up to make tea. Methat whispered to me, 
“His boyfriend is really gay. Don’t believe him!” 

The fact was that, even though Walid was their close 
friend and confidant, neither Methat nor Hani had 
never been introduced to Walid’s boyfriend. 

I turned to Hani. Wouldn’t he like to have a 
boyfriend? 

“I have a boyfriend now,” he said. “My friend Ali.” 

I was quite surprised. 

“I would go to the end of the earth for Ali,” Hani 
said, gazing at me with those sad eyes. 

“Ali teaches me English,” he went on. “Ali is very good 
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to me. Our families live next door to one another. We met 
when we were fishing. I have known Ali a long time.” 

Ali hadn’t let on about any of this, although, when I 
thought about it, there had been some hints along the 
way. Was it just a question of spending weeks with peo- 
ple, of getting them to trust you, before you could final- 
ly discover a few of Egypt’s secrets? And was one of 
those secrets that virtually every Egyptian man was bi- 
sexual? I had thought that was a cliché. Now I was be- 
ginning to believe it was a fact, and that sexuality in 
Egypt really was very different from sexuality in the 
West. I was curious, too, if Ali’s wife, Caroline, had any 
inkling of what she was getting into. 

How did you feel when Ali got married?, I asked Hani. 

“I felt bad,” he said. “Because I lost Ali.” In fact, 
Ali’s marriage hadn’t meant an end to their sexual rela- 
tionship, which was continuing, albeit with less fre- 
quency. Typically, Ali had his schemes. He had sug- 
gested that Hani marry an American woman so both he 
and Ali could go to the States — with their wives. That 
way they could continue to be together. 

“Is there any place in the world where two men can 
marry?”, Hani wanted to know. 

I mentioned Denmark. 

“Gays can marry in Denmark!” cried Hani. “Let’s go 
there!” 
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We stayed around all afternoon, drinking more tea, 
smoking more cigarettes, and watching *30s movies on 
TV, about the Egyptian upper classes. But Ali never 
showed up. My plane was due to leave the next morning 
at 7:30, and, long after I had given up on him, Ali ar- 
rived at my apartment. It was 5 a.m. He was clutching 
his wife’s and mother-in-law’s passports. He hadn’t 
slept all night and seemed quite agitated. It developed 
that Caroline and her mother had arrived home from 
Luxor about the same time Ali had arrived from his fam- 
ily village, only to discover that the apartment had been 
broken into and Mrs. Morrow’s clothes and jewelry 
stolen. Ali wanted to go to the airport with me, but had 
to go to the police station to report the robbery instead. 

My clothes were laid out on the bed, ready to be 
packed, and I excused myself to take a shower. Over the 
sounds of rushing water, I could hear Ali rattling on, 
about his week in the family village but mostly about his 
mother-in-law and this latest trauma. “How can I ever 
explain this to Mrs. Morrow?”, Ali asked despondently. 
“She will never have a good impression of Egypt now.” 

Finally, my taxi arrived. “I know I will see you again 
soon,” Ali said. 

“Maybe in Libya,” I joked. 

“Yes, maybe in Libya.” 

When I got to the airport, I discovered that both my 
credit cards were missing. Q 
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TARIGHT OO 


by Cecil Adams 


SLUG SIGNORINO 


Are Social Security numbers “recycled?” If not, then why is my number lower than my 
(older) boyfriend’s? If you add the current population (now about 250 million) to the num- 
ber of Americans who have died since 1935 (when Social Security began), wouldn’t the re- 
sulting number exceed nine digits in a Social Security number, proving my little theory about 
recycling? Okay, Cecil, tell me I’m full of blarney, but what do the numbers represent? 

Lisa W. 
New York 


Cecil wishes he could tell you Social Security numbers were as fraught with meaning as 
the driver’s-license numbers issued by some states, which encode everything but your IQ, 
but no such luck. Prior to 1973, the first three digits indicated the state of the issuing So- 
cial Security office. Since 1973, the first three digits “are determined by the zip code of 
the mailing address shown on the application for a Social Security number,” it says, ac- 
cording to my information on the subject. But it’s still basically done by states. The re- 
maining digits are simply a serial number. To date, recycling hasn’t been necessary, but 
more on this later. 

So you can make sure they didn’t screw up and give you a wrong number with God 
knows what ghastly consequences, here’s how the numbers are assigned: 
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001-003 NH 
004-007 ME 
008-009 VT 
101-134 MA 
035-039 RI 
040-049 CT 
050-134 NY 
135-158 NJ 
159-211 PA 
212-220 MD 
221-222 DE 
223-231 VA 
691-699 VA 
232-236 WV 
232 NC 
237-246 NC 
681-690 NC 
247-251 SC 


252-260 GA 
667-675 GA 
261-267 FL 

589-595 FL 

268-302 OH 
303-317 IN 

318-361 IL 

362-386 MI 
387-399 WI 
400-407 KY 
408-415 TN 
756-763 TN 
416-424 AL 
425-428 MS 
587-588 MS 
752-755 MS 
429-432 AR 
676-679 AR 


659-665 LA 
440-448 OK 
449-467 TX 
627-645 TX 
468-477 MN 
478-485 IA 
486-500 MO 
501-502 ND 
503-504 SD 
505-508 NE 
509-515 KS 
516-517 MT 
518-519 ID 
520 WY 
521-524 CO 
650-653 CO 
525, 585 NM 
648-649 NM 


600-601 AZ 
528-529 UT 
646-647 UT 
530, 680 NV 
531-539 WA 
540-544 OR 
545-573 CA 
602-626 CA 
574 AK 
575-576 HI 
750-751 HI 
577-579 DC 
580 VI 
580-584 PR 
596-599 PR 
586 GU 
586 AS 
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Some states were assigned additional numbers due to popul .i.on growth. Numbers that 
show up for more than one state were reassigned or cover several small localities. Until 
1963, workers covered under the Railroad Retirement Act, which predated Social Securi- 
ty, were given numbers between 700 and 728. The Philippines, prior to independence, 
had 586. You’re fascinated, I’m sure. 

The question one might ask is: why should a Social Security number mean anything — 
why not just make it a straight serial number? No reason, from what I can gather; it’s just 
a holdover from the old days. Before 1973, number issuance was centralized at Social Se- 
curity Administration headquarters, in Baltimore. The feds easily could have switched to 
the straight serial method at this point, but didn’t, apparently out of a primordial bureau- 
cratic instinct that once a system, always a system. 

No big deal, I guess, except that the numbers will run out faster than they might have 
otherwise — that is, as soon as a block of one million numbers is allocated and the first 
state begins to run dry. Happily for us, this is yet another looming crisis we can fob off on 
our grandchildren. About 360 million Social Security numbers have been issued to date, 
211 million of which are “active,” i.e., their holders are still breathing. Since there are 
about one billion possible numbers (actually, 999 million, since nobody seems to want the 
000 series), we'll be halfway into the next century before it’s time to panic. At the mo- 
ment, Social Security masterminds aren’t sweating it — their most pressing concern isn’t 
running out of numbers, it’s running out of money. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver the Straight Dope 
on any topic. Write Cecil at the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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East Ocean City 


Hong Kong flavor and flair 


by Robert Nadeau 


o, freshmen! Welcome to 
Boston. Other experts will 
advise you to break up with 
your high-school steadies 
or to steer clear of any bar 
called “Cheers” or supposed to be “like 
Cheers.” I’m only the food dude here, 
and I won’t waste your time with random 
advice. Let me leave you with one word: 

Chinatown. 

You’ve got four years to explore one of 
the most vibrant ethnic eating scenes in 
the United States. This is not something 
you had in Podunk or Fitchburg. And you 
may not have it wherever you start off in 
law or accountancy or environmental 
management, either. 

You can always read The Sound and 
the Fury when you get older. But this may 
be the best time in your life to experience 
chow foon, pho, dim sum, bi cuon, and 
clams with black-bean sauce. 

Right now, the food situation in China- 
town, always cheap and savory, has 
reached a pitch: there are only about four 
or five tourist traps left. 
That means there are more 
than two dozen authentic 
Chinese and Vietnamese 
kitchens on a few streets. 

You are about to read a 
favorable review of East 
Ocean City, but all that 
means is that East Ocean 
City is going to be very 
crowded for a_ few 
months. Meantime, you 
should be sneaking into 
New House of Toy, Pho 
Pasteur, Buddha’s De- 
light, Dynasty, Asia Gar- 
den, King Fung Garden, 
China Pearl, Ocean 
Wealth, Imperial Tea- 
house, Lucky Dragon, 
Golden Palace, the Viet- 
nam, 79 Restaurant, the 
stalls around the China- 
town Eating Place, and 
several more I can’t re- 
member through the gin- 
gery haze. (Stay out of 
Carl’s Pagoda, though. 
Carl’s is mine.) 

Back to East Ocean 
City. Despite the enor- 
mously long menu, it’s clear that the con- 
centration is on Cantonese and “Hong 
Kong” cooking. This seems to be the first 
place in Chinatown that’s figured out that 
netting a fish out of the tank in front of 
the diners makes it taste better. 

The Cantonese appetizer of choice — 
are you taking notes, freshmen? — is 
soup. The house special soup ($7.50, 
$11.50, $16) serves two bowls each to 
four people in the smallest version. The 
broth is well thickened with slices of fish 
maw and spiced up with black pepper. The 
fillings include the delicate blanched-yellow 
garlic leeks, black mushrooms, shrimp, 
scallops, squid, and shreds of crab. 

Of course, it’s possible to have a famil- 
iar kind of appetizer. Fried shui mai 
($4.25) are a Hong Kong turn on 
steamed pork dumplings, here reduced to 
the size of bay scallops and retextured to 
tater-tot perfection. Peking ravioli are the 
large economy size, and stuffed with real 
garlic leeks, pork, and scallions. The 
overall effect is bready, as often happens 
when these Northern dumplings are made 
by Southerners, but the flavors are all 
there. Fried squid with spicy salt ($5.75) 
are also a little bready, but delectable, 
with a stimulating tang of red pepper. | 


East Ocean City 
25-29 Beach Street, 
Boston’s Chinatown 

@ 542-2504, 
542-4223 


Hours 
Sun - Thurs, 11 - 
3 a.m.; Fri - 
Sat,.11-4 a.m. 
MC, Visa 
Full bar 
5 Access up two 
steps and a bump 
Discounted parking 
with validation at 
the garage across 
the street 





Note: this week’s restaurant listings begin on 








page 14. 





don’t recommend the spring rolls 
($2.75), as ours were double-wrapped 
and too starchy for it. 

Steamed fish (seasonal, recently $8.95 
for a small fish, $10.95 for a larger one) 
is a central dish of any Hong Kong feast. 
East Ocean City has definitely raised 
standards with tank-direct service. They 
take small, scup-shaped fish from a tank 
in the back and steam them with a lot of 
shredded ginger and scallions to a meaty 
turn, rich as any sea bass, so fresh and 
sweet. The small fish might be a pound, 
but the simple boning (some staff will do 
this for you) leaves a small serving for 
four happy people. 

Clams with black-bean sauce are also 
priced seasonally. Although New England 
clams have been expensive lately, I think 
the idea is really to price by species. On 
my visit, the clams cost $8.50 and were 
the cockle-shaped, thumb-joint-size Pacif- 
ic clams. The better to get sauce all over 
everything, my dear. You get a nugget of 
clam flavor, a whiff of fermented black 
bean, and some diced-up bell pepper for 
added richness. Mid-term paper: compare 
and contrast black-bean sauces of five ma- 
jor Chinatown restaurants. 

Chow foon are the maxi- 
mal noodles of this cuisine. 
They are soft sheets, hand- 
cut into lumps, and stir- 
fried to give the best of 
them, like our beef-and- 
vegetable chow  foon 
($4.50), a metallic taste of 
the wok. Carrots and stem- 
my Chinese broccoli led the 
vegetables, but the dish was 
made by the tender slices of 
beef in a savory sauce. Chi- 
nese broccoli with oyster 
sauce ($4.95) had a much 
better ratio of flower heads 
to stems. The oyster sauce 
was a poured-on garnish for 
a plate of steamed greens. 

King tou spares ($7.25) is 
the Cantonese original of 
sweet-and-sour, without 
breading, and with the sauce 
perfectly caramelized onto 
cut-up pork chops. This 
kind of food is irresistible, 
even to people who’ve eaten 
three meals of oatmeal all 
their lives. Maybe especially 
to them, in fact. 

The only weak entree I had at East 
Ocean City was moo-shi shrimp ($7.50), 
and that only because it was a little 
greasy. They served up five well-made 
pancakes, a dish of hoisin sauce to spread 
on, a dish with a good mix of cabbage 
and tree ears, and enough small shelled 
shrimp. The tea was weak and earthy. 
The only dessert was a complimentary 
sliced orange. 

The restaurant is especially elegant for 
Chinatown, redone in gray carpeting and 
tables, with wood accents. There are 
tablecloths at dinner and staff in bowties. 
The flash of Hong Kong comes through 
in the use of mirrors, glass brick, and 
even a little blue neon. Service was very 
good and helpful on two visits. 

The extensive salt-water tanks held 
some unusual seafood besides the usual 
sea bass, lobsters, and crabs. Giant Pacif- 
ic clams aren’t on the menu, and no one 
volunteered information on ordering 
them, nor did we ask. 

The early clientele ran to three-genera- 
tion groups of Chinese, many ordering 
from a long list of standard banquets. Anglo 
customers (the Chinatown term for anglo is 
lo fan, by the way) may have been deterred 
by the fish askew in the front-window tank. 
They looked overcrowded and dying, but 
may simply have been species that, like tau- 
tog, hang out sideways. Q 
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Blackbird Baking Company 


If you’ve always felt that BU’s West Campus needed a reliable coffee- 
house, your prayers have been answered. The Blackbird Baking Compa- 
ny, which opened in late July, serves all manner of breads, pastries, and 
light-lunch and dinner specials in an eminently civilized two-level setting. 

On a recent visit, both the zingy Mexican-bean salad ($3.95), served 
with grapes, cornbread, and a watermelon slice, and the cold, breaded 
eggplant-and-provolone combo ($4.25) were filling, well-conceived, and 
delicious. For dessert, save room for a bowl of the wonderful warm bread 
pudding with intense, fresh raspberries baked in ($1.75). 

The Blackbird is owned by New Orleans native Michael Plummer, 


whose hometown is evoked by the wrought-iron balcony, and wife Alysa 


Int UR 


rant, in South Boston. Most recently, the duo did the baking for the 


Subtelny, whose résumé in- 
cludes stints as the pastry chef 
at L’Espalier and the manager 


of the Yankee Trader restau- 


Beans gourmet-coffee shops. 

There are fat sticky buns and brioches for $1.35; scones and madeleines 
go for less than a buck. The Blackbird also serves salads, and good Cali- 
fornia-Italianate soft breads to go with them, such as a peppery Sonoma 
Snail ($1), or a provolone-and-roasted-pepper roll ($1.50). 

Good times to visit are Friday and Saturday nights, when various jazz 
and blues players entertain live. And if there’s room, sit in the balcony, 
decorated with mismatched chairs and tables and curios from all over, and 
stare at the twin lava lamps flanking the mirror over the coffeemaking ap- 


paratus. The café doesn’t allow smoking, but the food was so good that my 





companion, a dedicated tobacco fiend, didn’t even mind. 
The Blackbird Baking Company, located at 1032 Comm Ave, in Boston, 
is open Tuesday through Sunday from 8 a.m. to midnight. Call 739-9755. 
— Wes Eichenwald 


The gourmet bookshelf 


MRS. FIELDS COOKIE BOOK 
>» Good news for those who are addicted to Mrs. Fields’s soft, 
chewy cookies but are tired of plunking down the dough: the Grand 
Dame of baking has just come out with her own cookbook, which is 
called, aptly enough, Mrs. Fields Cookie Book: 100 Recipes from 
the Kitchen of Mrs. Fields (Time-Life Books, 
1992). Instructions are clear and easy, in- 
gredients are accessible, and all the 
recipes are accompanied by photos of the 
finished product. Recipes, most of which call for salted butter 
rather than the traditional sweet, include blue-ribbon chocolate 
chip, Jessica’s marshmallow clouds, snowy- 
white chocolate crescents, and gingersnaps. 
There are also a few non-cookie recipes — for 
carrot cake, chocolate-chip cheesecake, 


and poundcake. Available at local book- 





stores for $12.95. 


— Sally Nirenberg Sampson 
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8 Park 
Plaza 


723-6800 


open for 
lunch & 
dinner 
seven days 
a week 
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Appetizers 
COLD ANTIPASTO 

Rolled Stuffed Pepper, Tomato-Caper-Anchovy 
Crostini, Seafood Salad & Watercress Salad 8.25 
SAUTEED SHRIMP ‘SCAMPI’ 

Three Shrimp with Garlic, Olive Oil 

& Anchovies 8.50 

ROCCO’S CRABCAKE 

Our Famous Crabcake, with Creamy Parmesan- 
Endive Sauce 7.75 

VEGETABLE TERRINE 

Roasted Pepper, Eggplant and Zucchini Terrine 
with a Parmesan Breadstick 7.00 

MASHED POTATO CAKE 

with Mozzarella, Provolone, Salami, Mortadella & 
Parmesan (Naples) 6.50 

STEWED BABY CLAMS 

with Tomatoes and Capers 6.75 

GRILLED MARINATED CHICKEN WINGS 

with Tomato Rosemary Sauce’ 6.75 

THREE ITALIAN CHEESES WITH PEARS 

Fontina, Smoked Scarmorza & Ricotta de Salata 
7.50 


CHICKEN & ESCAROLE SOUP 
with Tiny Meatballs 5.00 


PASTA FAGIOLE 
Pasta and White Bean Soup 5.00 


Risotto- 


Prepared with Superfino Carnaroli Risotto, Italy's Finest Short Grain Rice 


RISOTTO with Porcini Mushrooms, Peas & 
Parmesan 7.50 

RISOTTO with Leeks, Sun Dried Tomatoes and 
Fontina Cheese 6.75 


Bready 


A BASKET OF GARLIC-PARMESAN BREAD 
Right from the Oven 3.25 

BRUSHETTA 

Crispy Toasted Bread topped with Red Pepper 
Pesto, Shrimp, Spinach, Herbs & Cacioavella 
Cheese 4.50 





Salady Available in a Larger Portion as a Main Course 


CAESAR SALAD 

with Lots of Garlic and Anchovy 6.25 

CAESAR SALAD WITH MARINATED CHICKEN 

and Roasted Red Pepper 7.75 

SPINACH SALAD 

with Roasted Red Peppers, Artichokes, Goat 
Cheese and Olive Oil-Lemon Vinaigrette 6.50 
ASPARAGUS & RADICCHIO SALAD 

with Smoked Duck, Roasted Vegetables & Mustard- 
Caper Dressing 6.75 

HOT GRILLED SALAD 

Grilled Greens in a Sun Dried Tomato Dressing 
with Fried Calamari 7.00 

MIXED GREENS 

Mixed Greens with a Simple Oil & Vinegar Dressing 
4.75 


P ¢ 
CRISPY THIN CRUST PIZZAS 
with Fresh Tomatoes, Pesto & Parmesan 8.75 
with Eggplant & Mushrooms 8.75 
with Hot Ham, Hot Peppers and Grilled 
Onions 9.25 
CALZONE 
Folded Pizza Dough, Filled with Smoked Chicken, 
Sausage, Tomato and Marjoram 9.50 


Please, No Pipes or Cigars. 
18% Gratuity added to Parties of 8 or more. 

All items on this menu are available for TAKE OUT. 
Place your order at the front desk or call 723-6800. 
Dining room table decorations and all works of art 
in the cafe are available for purchase. The price 
lists are available at the front desk. 








Pasta 


Most of the Pasta Dishes are Available in an Appetizer Portion 
or as a Main course 


RAVIOLI 

Stuffed with Porcini & Roman Mushrooms, 
Chicken, Spinach & Onion (Trentino) 6.75 / 
12.50 

LINGUINI PESTO 

with Basil & Pinenut Pesto Sauce (Liguria) 6.00 / 
11.00 


FETTUCINI BOLOGNESE 

Rich Bolognese Meat Sauce with Vegetables 
(Emilia-Romagna) 7.50 / 14.00 

LASAGNA 

Free Form Lasagna with Chicken, Sausage & Veg- 
etables 13.25 

WHOLE WHEAT FETTUCINI 

with Duck, Red Peppers, Asparagus and Sweet 
Gorgonzola 14.50 

VEGETARIAN PASTA 

Angel Hair Pasta with Porcini Mushrooms, 
Radicchio, Cherry Tomatoes and 
Vegetables 7.75 / 14.25 

SPAGHETTI WITH GARLIC AND OIL 
Seasoned Olive Oil& Herbs 5.00 /9.50 
POTATO GNOCCHI 

with Lamb & Lamb Jus, Garlic, Rosemary & Saffron 
Tomato Sauce (Sardinia) 7.50 / 14.00 
VERMICELLI ‘PUTTANESCA’ 

in a Tomato Sauce with Olive Oil, Capers, Olives, 
Anchovies & Parsley (Campania) 6.00/ 11.00 
ANGEL HAIR 

Tossed in a Light Tomato Sauce with Chicken & 
Tiny Meatballs 7.00 / 13.75 

CAPPELETTI WITH RABBIT 

Small, Cheese-Stuffed Pasta ‘Hats’ with Rich Rabbit 
and Sausage Sauce 7.75 / 14.25 


Regional Maiw 
Dishes 


ROASTED COUNTRY CHICKEN ‘CACCIATORA' 
with Pancetta, Tomato & Mushrooms (Abruzzi) 
14.75 

GRILLED DUCK 

Marinated Half Duckling with Asparagus, and 
Grilled Potatoes (Tuscany) 16.75 

EGGPLANT PARMESAN 

Accompanied by Angel Hair Pasta with Pesto Sauce 
13.25 

GRILLED VEAL BRACIOLA 

Rolled Veal Filled with Prosciutto, Pistachios & 
Basil, served with Corn Polenta and Smoked 
Buffala Mozzarella 19.00 


SAUSAGE CROSTINI 

Grilled & Baked Slice of Bread topped with Sau- 
sage, Oregano & Melted Mozzarella 5.00 
ASSORTED WARM BREADS served with a Special 
Goat Cheese Spread 4.50 


GRILLED TUSCAN SHRIMP 

Six Shrimp tossed in Tuscan Olive Oil with Sun 
Dried Tomatoes, Toasted Pine Nuts and Slivered 
Basil 17.75 

MIXED GRAND BOILED MEAT DINNER ‘BOLITO 
MISTO’ 

Our Rendition of the Classic and Traditional 
Northern Italian Dinner. A Selection of Beef, 
Chicken, Veal Tongue, Cotechino and Zampone 
Sausage with Green Herb Sauce 16.75 


BRAISED VEAL SHANK ‘OSSO BUCO MILANESE’ 
with Vegetable Risotto (Lombardy) 16.25 
BAKED TUNA STEAK 

with Bread Crumbs, Olive Oil, Tomato & Anchovy 
served with Potato-Olive Casserole 18.50 
GRILLED LEG OF LAMB 

Marinated Lamb with Lemon-Garlic-Lamb Jus and 
an Open Ravioli (Tuscany) 15.75 

GRILLED SALMON & FRIED OYSTERS 

with Yellow Tomato-Saffron Sauce and Fennel, 
Cucumber, Carrot Salad 18.50 

SAUTEED SCALLOPINE OF BEEF 

with a Rich Tomato, Mushroom and Chianti Sauce 
(Campania) and a Chicken Canneloni with 
Bolognese Sauce (Emilia-Romagna) 15.25 
BROILED COD CHEEKS 

An Unusual, Delicate and Wonderful Cut of Fish. 
With Lemon, Fresh Tomato, Herb and Garlic 


Sauce. Served with a Spinach-Onion 
Tart and Tortellini 14.00 


Please Inform us of any allergies, Ingredients are 
not all listed. 
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LE BOCAGE, 72 Bigelow Ave., Water- 
town, 923-1210. $28-$38 (four cours- 
es) Big-hotel French menu (but short- 
er) in a quiet Watertown storefront. 
Miles from the cutting edge, but a 
competent kitchen. Try appetizers like 
the curried fruit salad or the sausage of 
smoked chicken and apple. An easy 
mix of posh and informality. (6/92) 

GOLDEN TEMPLE, 1651 Beacon St., 
Washington Square, Brookline, 277- 
9722, 277-3039. $5-$20. A posh 
restaurant serving Chinese-American 
comfort food done even better than 
you remember it — the old-fashioned 
Chinese food your folks like, the new- 
fashioned Chinese food you like. Out- 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX * 


The following listings have been 
distilled from Robert Nadeau’s full- 
length reviews from the past three 
years. The date appearing at the end 
of each entry indicates the month and 
year of review; entree-price ranges are 
rounded to the nearest dollar. Hours 
and credit-card and liquor information 
are not included, so be sure to call 
ahead. And bear in mind that some 
menus change seasonally. 

Note: these constitute only one- 
third of our complete listings. We ro- 


tate them weekly. 


standing spareribs. (11/90) 
MORTON’S, 1 Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Boston, 266-5858. $13-$23. 
A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale 
restaurant in Boston where one can 
smoke a cigar without objections 
(even from us: the ventilation is excel- 
lent). Withal, a custom-aged porter- 
house steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 

TOKYO, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. $6-$19. What’s 
new and different is the yakitori bar, 
serving a variety of barbecued-chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with 
onion go down especially well, with or 
without beer or saki. Fine service. 
Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 

VERONIQUE, Longwood Towers, 20 
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Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. 
$10-$17. Beautiful rodm in a mock- 
Tudor castle with old-fashioned (but a 
bit bland) classic French food. Good 
wine list and simpler dishes will get 
you through to dessert, where selec- 
tion improves. Dress up and let the 
romantic atmosphere carry you; your 
folks will love this 1950s notion of a 
luxury restaurant. (7/90) 


Loca Picks 


BANGKOK BISTRO, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739- 
7270. $6-$10. Crisp, stylish Thai café 
with generally excellent food. A few 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, 
fried “Bistro Shrimp.” Top-notch 
sate, pad Thai, stir-fries, and a power- 
house chocolate cake. (3/89) 
BANGKOK & TOKYO CAFE, 26 Charles 
St., Beacon Hill, Boston, 723-5939. 
$7-$10. Basically a Thai restaurant, 
with familiar Japanese dishes along for 
spice relief. Fine soups, satay, green 
curries. Average performance on pad 
Thai, fried appetizers, and seafood 
medleys. (8/91) 

CHEF CHOW’S HOUSE, 354 Chestnut 
Hill Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. $4- 
$10. Not a top-notch Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant, but a big step up 
for Cleveland Circle. Go for steamed 
ravioli, spicy dishes, and General 
Gau’s chicken. (8/90) 

CRYSTAL RESTAURANT, 460-464 Mass. 
Ave., Central Square, Cambridge, 
576-1550. $4-$13. A lengthy menu 
with important concentrations in spicy 
Szechuan dishes, seafood in all 
provincial styles, and cold appetizers. 
Splendid red-sauce eggplant. Stick 
with specialties. (6/90) 

RINO’S PLACE, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. $5-$12. Old-fash- 
ioned, small Italian restaurant, the 
kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East 
Boston. BYO appetite for homemade 
pasta. (4/89) 

SUSHI NAGOYA, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. $5-$16. Excel- 
lent sushi, much of it intended for 
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take-out. Also good tempura, appetiz- 
ers, respectable soups, and a fun 
dessert — Japanese apple pie deep- 
fried in little wrapped bundles. (4/89) 
THAI BASIL, 132 Newbury St., Boston, 
Back Bay, 424-8424. $6-$13 (lunch 
$5-$7) Underground but elegant ef- 
fort to sell a consistant Thai menu in 
the Back Bay. Some scramble in the 
hotness ratings, but excellent porpia 
tod (spring rolls), and quality across 
the board, from the bland Thai crépe 
and tamarind duck to the pretty-darn- 
hot “choo chee fisherman.” (7/92) 
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BOMBAY BISTRO, 1353 Beacon St., 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 734- 
CURY. $7-$13. A new, modern look in 
Indian restaurants makes this one sud- 
denly popular amid the Szechuan fans 
of Brookline. Well executed dishes off 
the familiar Punjabi menu, with some 
new ones to this market: chicken or 
seafood xacuti with tamarind-coconut 
curry, a sour-herbal chicken soup, a Pe- 
shawari naan with coconut and raisins. 
You can even dress up a little. (10/91) 
CHEF LEE’S GOURMET CHINESE, 296- 
298 Beacon St., Somerville, 876- 
7666. $5-$13 (lunch: $4-$5) Chef 
John Lee, formerly of Café China, 
brings back the high-powered, distinc- 
tively-flavored Szechuan food of yore. 
Hot and authentic yu hsiang dishes, 
kangsho shrimp, and Ta Chien chick- 
en. And subtle, seasonal winners in the 
Mandarin mode, too. Even the rice has 
extra aroma. For a fried appetizer, try 
the shrimp-stuffed eggplants. Chef Lee 
also absconded with the Café China 
honey walnuts for dessert. (8/92) 

HSIN HSIN CHINESE NOODLE RES- 
TAURANT, 25 Mass. Ave., Boston, Back 
Bay, 536-9852. $3-$7. A great little 
restaurant, with a short menu full of 
clean, sharp flavors. Emphasizing 
soups and noodles, the menu draws 
from all regions, with a slight tendency 
toward the hot-and-spicy seasonings of 
the Southwest. Try the vast and delec- 
table scallion pancake, and the house- 
special pan-fried noodles. (6/92) 


PHO PASTEUR, 8 Kneeland St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-0247. $3-$5. Su- 
perb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of 
mix-ins. Also a line of drinks and des- 
serts, and some like “avocado juice” 
(actually a luscious milkshake) that 
are both. Small, homy, clean. (9/89) 
RAMA THAI, 181 Brighton Ave. (Osco 
Plaza), Allston, 783-2434. $5-$12. 
Big portions of vividly flavored food in 
handsome surroundings, cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Especially good with 
Thai rolls, tom yum goong soup, an 
outstanding pad Thai, fish choo chee, 
and a series of spicy and sour salads. 
Dark enough for romance. (4/91) 
SINGHA HOUSE, 1105 Mass. Ave. (be- 
low street level), Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-5154, 864-5157. $6- 
$13. Contemporary decor introduces 
a menu with well made Thai dishes 
such as a definitive satay and a 
crunchy-fiery Penang duck. Try fried 
rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad Thai. Generous with 
shrimp, cautious with grease, and they 
use real Thai “jasmine” rice. (5/89) 
TAJ MAHAL AT KENMORE, 484 Comm. 
Ave., Kenmore Square, Boston, 247- 
8181 or 247-7266. $4-$13. This took 
over the space from the Oasis at Ken- 
more, but the great marinated beef ke- 
babs and the rest of the Middle East 
menu linger on. The Indian staff also 
shows a subtle hand with rich, spicy 
North Indian stews and fried appetiz- 
ers. Priced temptingly. (6/90) 


EXPERIMENTS 


ADDIS RED SEA, 544 Tremont St., 
South End, Boston, 426-8727. $6- 
$12. Boston’s most authentically deco- 
rated Ethiopian restaurant. Food is well 
made; many dishes in versions spiced 
with or without fiery berbere powder. 
Come prepared to eat with your hands, 
using the soft injera flatbreads. (10/88) 
79 RESTAURANT, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. $3-$11. In the heart 
of the Combat Zone, a peaceful and 
well-isolated restaurant combining Viet- 

Continued on page 16 





=} For a delicious bow! of pasta and a glass of wine, or for a special occasion, you'll find 
our innovative Italian cooking and romantic atmosphere a pleasurable experience. 


143 First St. Cambridge * FREE Parking ¢ 191-3663 
|| Adjacent to the Cambridge Side Galleria + Only 1 minutes trom Lechmere ® 
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best of three Thai 


restaurants near HBS.” 
The Harbus News 


LUNCH 
PARTY ROOM Mon. Sat 
AVAILABLE 1130-3:00 pm. 


TAKE-OUT AVAILABLE 


45 12 Mt. Auburn St., Harvard Square + 354-1718 
* Delivery Avaiiabie *« 


or Sunday Brunch in 
Harvard Square. 
Call: 661-5005 











FOOD T0 GO. 


Check 
The Boston Phoenix 
ENTERTAINING 
SERVICES 
classifieds. 


























Grand Soontiat 
Butchies's 


BB-@ and Grill 


&P 


featuring 


Southern Barbeque 


& Comfort Foods 
Pork, Chicken & Beef BB-Q 


Complete BB-Q dinners from $3.95 
14 oz. choice sirloin grilled steaks $7.95 


16 oz. grilled T-bone steaks $9.95 
Both indude salad, garlic bread and choice of vegetable 


Open 7 days a week, 11am-11pm 


Lunch & Dinner 
567 Mass. Ave. e Cambridge e in the heart of Central Sq. * 491-7633 
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For a Quick Look at What the Critics Say 


About the Latest Movies . . . See Flicks in a Flash . . . in Arts on Page 4. 
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RISTORANTE ITALIANO 


Presents 


LaG aaa 
: 


“Early Supper Specials” 
$9.95 


Featuring: 


++ Homemade Lasagna of the Dav 
+ Pollo Arrosto Paesano (from our Rotisserie) 
+ Combination Mussels and Clams. 


Mare Chiaro over Spaghetti 


+ Fresh Filet of Sole “Margherita” 


Served Mondav thru Friday 4:00-7:00 


Sunday 1:00-7:00 


(‘omplete Dinner includes Salad. Cottee. Dessert 


The True Flavor of Italy 


S53 \lain St. Cambridge (near Central Square) 


-Y?58 


617-547 


O39 3ODOKIOIOIYOICOIOH DE 











LONGEVITY IS THE SIGNATURE OF QUALITY. 
ELVIS IS STILL KING. 
AGED WINE KNOWS NO EQUAL. 


ST. BOTOLPH RESTAURANT. 


(BLUE SUEDE am OPTIONAL.) 


. 


“Restauran 


99 ST. BOTOLPH STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
(behind the Colonnade Hotel) 
266 3030 
Serving Seven Days, 11:30 a.m. - Midnight 
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namese, Mandarin-Szechuan, and Can- 
tonese dishes. So you can have Viet- 
namese spring rolls and soup, General 
Gau’s chicken, the chow foon of your 
pasta-mad dreams, and a Vietnamese 
fruit milkshake for dessert. (3/90) 
TROYKA, 1154 Mass. Ave., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 864-7476. $3-$7. 
Cheap and unusual, attracting Harvard 
students and faculty. A clean, modest 
café with prices so low it’s positively 
socialistic. Wholesome, no-nonsense 
entrees, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


[HEAP [urns 


BARBEQUES INTERNATIONAL, 129 
Brighton Ave., Allston, 782-6669. $7- 
$10. Basically an Indian restaurant 
specializing in tandoori dishes, with a 
pretense of serving grilled foods from 
eight other countries. American barbe- 
| cue is only fair, but the chicken tikka, 
| lamb tikka, and tandoori lamb are ex- 
| cellent, as are the Indian breads. Under 
| its new management, it can be one of 
| the cheapest of the neighborhood grills, 
| and plenty of good, clean fun. (6/92) 
| BEIJING Ill, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277- 
1022. $6-$12. Frankly suburban 
Szechuan, satisfying the middlebrow 
taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. Specialities: 
| scallion pancake, General Gau’s 


chicken, and sesame beef. Don’t order 
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anything arty and you will be mightily 
pleased. (9/89) 

INDIAN GLOBE, 474 Mass. Ave., Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. $6-$9. 
Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restau- 
rant in Central Square, but a good one: 
cheap even by Indian-restaurant stan- 
dards, with good tandoori, a number of 
vegetarian curries, a variety of breads, 
fine fried appetizers, excellent chutneys 
and pickles. (2/90) 

INDIA SAMRAAT, 51a Mass. Ave., Bos- 
ton Back Bay, 247-0718. $6-$8. 
Small, sparsely decorated, and running 
to small entrees, but the chef has a firm 
hand on the standard curries and the 
condiment tray. Homemade cheese 
sparks the vegetarian list; lamb jalfrozie 
and chicken tikka masala for richly fla- 
vored sauces. Great tea. (3/91) 
TIJUANA, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. $7-$13. Cheap 
Mexican restaurants with largely Latin 
staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. The Tex- 
Mex food is mediocre, except for good 
chili con carne. Try funkier dishes from 
farther south: jalisco tamale, puerco 
adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice fried 
dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up in 
corn flakes. Both have uniformed mari- 
achis playing and singing Friday through 
Sunday, and they’re a trip. (8/89) 


AMBIANCE 


AZITA RISTORANTE, 560 Tremont St., 
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Boston, South End, 338-8070. $8- 
$17. Pretty-in-pink yet moderately 
priced addition to the South End 
comfort food with Italian names: veal 
shanks, beef steak with Italian bacon, 
Grilled Cornish game hen, quail with 
pancetta. Lots of pastas, reasonable 
prices. (2/91) 

DAVIO’S CAFE, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. $11- 
$20. Remarkably good north-Italian 
food amid high-concept architecture. 
Gourmet pizzas, salads, veal chops, 
braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, and 
superlative decaf espresso and cap- 
puccino. Some crowding and noise. A 
bit dressy. (2/89) 

GYOSAI, 200 State St. (Marketplace 
Center), 2nd floor, Boston, 345-0942. 
$12-$27 (lunch, $7-$11). A quiet 
spot amid Quincy Market, pitched to 
Japanese tourists but romantic at 
night. Impeccable, consistent but not 
that flashy. Try sashimi, sushi, broiled 
seafood and meat dishes (good 
kabeyaki eel), tempura, noodles, 
soups, and all the little things. Pricy 
but pretty. (12/90) 


tun Ears 


CACTUS CLUB, 939 Boylston St., Back 
Bay, Boston, 236-0200. $7-$11. The 
unifying theme is dinner as tourism, 
and the commitment to regional fla- 
vors is only sauce deep. But they do 
use real coriander, and the delicious 
fried. prairie oysters afford the oppor- 
tunity for various smutty jokes. (6/89) 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY, Build- 
ing 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. $5-$8. A brew 
pub with excellent ales, working back 
from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is secondary, and 
better when it stays that way. A loud 
setting with a pretty sedate, MIT-ish 
crowd. (7/89) 

CORNWALL’S RESTAURANT AND OYSTER 
BAR, 510 Comm. Ave., Kenmore 
Square, Boston, 262-3749. $4-$7. 
English-themed pub with excellent 
beers and ales (draft stouts!) and qui- 
etly homemade food. First-class raw 
bar. A proper grilled Reuben sand- 





GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
FREE DELIVERY! 


(WITH THIS COUPON) 
CAMBRIDGE & BOSTON 
536-0420 


491-5377 


$20.00 Min. Order 


Must confirm coupon when placing order ) 


SEPTEMBER 
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wich. Lean pastrami. Real fried pota- 
toes. Small, personal-type space, so 
don’t even think about going on Red 
Sox game days. (9/92) 

COTTONWOOD CAFE, 1815 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. 
$14-$20. Racy neon decor, bringing 
Southwest American nouvelle to Bos- 
ton. The basic flavors of corn, chili 
peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. Regular 
Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 

DALI, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. $8-$16. A rare outpost for 
Spanish-from-Spain cooking. Tapas 
capture the tone and savor of the orig- 
inal, from slices of potato omelet and 
meatballs in sauce to garlicky potato 
salad and exquisite tripe with chick- 
peas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a pop, you 
can afford to experiment. (5/89) 

ON THE PARK, 315 Shawmut Ave., 
South End, Boston, 426-0862. $8- 
$15. Terrific, from the homemade 
breads to the fabulous fruit desserts. 
Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may 
want to dress up. (8/88) 

THE ORIGINAL SPORTS SALOON, 47 
Huntington Ave. (Copley Square Ho- 
tel), Boston, 536-9000. $7-$10. 
Strictly for the Memphis menu of 
smoked barbecue, this sports-bar- 
cum-tourist-trap transcends its other- 
wise pedestrian menu. Not as good as 
what they get out of the same Willing- 
ham equipment in Cambridge and 
Somerville, but acceptable chicken 
and spareribs by which to view a supe- 
rior collection of sports memorabilia. 
(6/92) 


Vecare HAVENS 


BOMBAY CLUB, 57 JFK St. (Galeria 
Mall), Cambridge, Harvard Square, 
661-8100. $8-$13 (buffet lunch, 
$5.95). Inching above Boston stan- 
dards, Bombay Club offers a familiar 
menu in unfamiliarly airy, contempo- 
rary surroundings. The divine is in the 
little things, like the buttering of mint 
chutney in the cheese pakoras, the dis- 


tinctive spicing in the vegetarian cur- 
ries, the texture and charcoal flavor of 
the reshmi kebab. Good breads. (5/92) 
CENTRE ST. CAFE, 597 Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain, 524-9217. $7-$11 
(lunch $3-$5). Nine tables of bliss for 
fans of vegan and near-vegetarian cui- 
sine. Some of the dinner items, such 
as the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, 
are as elegant as any in town. Entrees 
like Thai chicken are funky but filling. 
Lunches and homemade desserts are 
real treats. (8/89) 

KAREEM’S, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Wa- 
tertown (Cambridge line), 926-1867. 
$5-$7. Cheap and delectable. Also au- | 
thentically homemade with real lemon 
juice in every dish, and plenty of red 
pepper and garlic. No atmosphere, but 
outstanding platters of felafel, kibbeh, 
hommous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Several 
vegetarian dinners. Closed weekend 
nights. (2/90) 


The Hures 


BERNARD’S GOURMET PEKING, 
the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969-3388. 
$6-$13. An unusually good Chinese 
restaurant for the suburbs despite the 
only-average deep-frying. The 
strengths: dumplings, noodle dishes, 
seafood, crisp vegetables in soups and 
stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic steamed 
dishes. Leans Mandarin. (4/90) 

KEN’S STEAK HOUSE, Rt. 9, Framing- 
ham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875- 
4455 or (508) 235-5414. $15-20 
(lunch $7-$13). A genuine suburban 
roadhouse full of no-kidding Conti- 
nental dishes and a few Colonial re- 
vivals. Good clam chowder, seafood 
luncheon specials, cheap desserts, and 
stolid middle-class values. Men must 
wear jackets. (6/89) 


THE HOT-AND-SOUR LINE 


if you have had a bad experience with 
one of the restaurants listed, let us 
know. Contact the Hot-and-Sour Line, c/o 
Robert Nadeau, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 

















The SUNSET GRILL & TAP 


COOL DOWN AT 
THE SUNSET 
GRILL & TAP 
130 Brighton Ave 

Allston, MA 

254-1331 








bistro: (bés'trd) 
n., a small, unpretentious 
restaurant with great food and 
wines at reasonable prices. 
Back Bay Bistro 
536-4477 
565 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 
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LUNCH 


“04 rombol's 


BRICK OVEN PIZZERIA 
& GOURMET PASTA 


187 North Street. Newtonville 
(617) 630-0002 


We feature a great selection of 
salads, homemade soups & 
appetizers in addition to a full menu 
of gourmet brick oven pizzas and 
delicious entrees. Featuring six 
varieties of pasta, made fresh daily. 
Full bar available. 


Come join us for lunch or dinner! 
Open? days a week. Take out and 
gift certificates available. 


SPECIALS DAILY Ff 


Bring this ad in and we'll treat you to: 


MIYAKO 


noon-2:30 


5:30-11:00 











617-236-0222 MIVAKO} 


Authentic Japanese Food 
and Casual Atmosphere 
Lunch - Monday-Saturday 


Dinner - Sunday - Thursday 


Friday & Saturday 
5:30-midnite 


IAPANESE RESTAURANT 
79 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 02115 





Until 1:00AM 











BLU 








NIL 








An OA tie 
MUivi Qo. 








w/purchase of 
any two entrees. 
Take out or eat in 


FREE APPETIZER Gee oes 





























15 West Street, Downtown Boston 


Ethiopian Food 
Meat & Extended 
Vegetarian Menu 
Free Pkg. 


Dinner served late 


23 South Huntington Ave., 731-3833 
5 min. from Brookline Village 
Open 12pm-2am Closed Mon. 








R97 Giardino Cafe 


A TASTE OF ITALY ON BROOKLINE AVENUE! 
Enjoy dinner or a late lunch at II Giardino’s Café. 
Fine Italian cuisine and a variety of fine wines give you a 
taste of Italy-right on Brookline Avenue! 





THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL* 
ANY PASTA ON DINNER MENU WITH SALAD 


"Excluding Red Sox Home Games 


$5.95 








CREENLINE to Kenmore 
a short walk up Brookline Avenue 


67-6124 


Hours: Monday through Friday 6am to Ipm 


@) ae BROOKLINE AVENUE 


uare- 

















Look for the Phoenix Literary Section 
the Last Friday of Every Month! 











DON'T MISS THE BIGGEST FOOD & MUSIC FESTIVAL IN BOSTON'S HISTORY! 


PRESENTS 


<a 





Ceabelé 


CooKx+~OFF 


THE GREAT YANKEE RIB COOK-OFF ™ 


An Explosion of Taste and Sound at New England’s Hottest Food and Musical Festival 
September 24-27 


City Hall Plaza, in the heart of downtown Boston 








The First Annual Yankee Rib and Barbeque Competition featuring 20-30 Outstanding Regional and National Rib Restaurants 
and Four Days of Exciting, Non-Stop Musical Entertainment, 
Featuring These Major Headlining Acts which are Now Confirmed! 


AAAAAAAA 
Thursday, September 24 y 


12 noon: MELISSA FERRICK ¢ 5 PM* LETTERS TO CLEO * 6 PM: TBA 


8 PM ¢ The Boston Phoenix presents <—W 
TRIBE 


VVVVVVVYV la 
Friday, September 25 


12 noon; GROOVE TUBES ¢ 5 PM: THE DERANGERS ¢ 6 PM: TBA * 7 PM: BRUCE MARSHALL BAND 
8 PM ¢ The WILD 1090 Smokin' Blues Concert with 
RONNIE EARL and featuring 


BO DIDDLEY 
AAAAAAAA 


Saturday, September 26 
11 AM: INCREDIBLE CASUALS ¢ 2:30 PM: SIDEWALK GALLERY 
8 PM * WBCN "Rock of Boston" Concert featuring 2 headliners 


NILS LOFGREN and POCO al 
VVVVVYVY 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


F 


Sunday, September 27 


: A 4:45 PM * HEAVY METAL HORNS 
v 2 PM: BOSTON BUNDY BASH. TUNE INTO FOX TV 25 FOR DETAILS. Pan 


7 PM e Oldies 103 Concert featuring SOSMEBEPARK 


PLAZA HOTEL PAUL REVERE AND THE RAIDERS PLAZA HOTEL 
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A LIMITED NUMBER OF GOLD CIRCLE "FRONT OF STAGE” RESERVED CONCERT SEATS 
ON SALE NOW FOR ONLY s 10 INCLUDING ADMISSION 


ALL OTHER CONCERT SEATS ARE FREE AND INCLUDED IN THE ADMISSION PRICE O} 3 PRIOR TO 4 PM NDS \FTER 4 PM 
KIDS 12 AND UNDER AND SENIORS HALF PRICE 


Seating is limited and only reserved Gold Circle seats are guaranteed admission.. 


Tickets for concerts on sale at all Strawberries Record locations. For more information and ticket sales by mail, 


Call (617) 236-5700 
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Eating Outdoors is not 
just for the Birds 


In beautiful Beacon Hill nothing beats our particular 
patch of sky. Enjoy our spectacular outdoor garden 
cafe for lunch in the sun or dinner under the stars. 


ZUPPA 

Pasta e Fagioli 
A homemade blend of beans, fresh vegetables, 
and pasta in a rich tomato broth. 


ANTIPASTI 
Calamari Fritta 
Crisp fried calamari with a fresh tomato salsa. 


2.95 Cup 
3.95 Bowl 


4.75 


Brushetta 
Focaccia bread brushed with pesto and topped 
with an assortment of marinated vegetables and 
melted provolone cheese. 4.50 
Grilled Vegetable Plate 
Seasonal, grilled vegetables with a balsamic 
vinaigrette drizzled on top and a side of aioli 
dressing. 


PANINI 

Melanzane 
Thinly sliced grilled eggplant, buffalo mozzarella, 
roasted red peppers, basil with a sundried tomato 


6.95 


aioli on a baguette roll. 6.50 
Pesto Chicken Salad Sandwich 

Fresh pesto chicken salad with lettuce and tomato 

on homebaked focaccia bread. 6.95 
PIZZA 
Margheritta 

Sliced tomatoes, fresh basil, and mozzarella. 6.95 
Rustica 

Hot Italian sausage with mushrooms and sweet 

roasted red peppers. 7.50 
Pesto Pizza 

Pesto, sundried tomato, parmigian cheese and 

toasted pinenuts. 7.50 
INSALATE 
Insalate Misticanza 

Radicchlo, arugala, romaine and fennel tossed with 

goat cheese in a warm balsamic vinaigrette. 6.95 


Caesar Salad 
Crisp romaine tossed with our classic caesar dressing, 
focaccia croutons, parmigian cheese and anchovy. 5.25 


Grilled Chicken and Spinach Salad 
Fresh spinach leaf with marinated grilled chicken, 
grapes, and walnuts with a savory honey poppy 
seed dressing. 


PASTA 
Vegetarian Lasagne 
Homebaked lasagne layered with eggplant, zucchini, 
fresh basil and three cheeses and marinara sauce. 
7.95 


7.95 


Shrimp Basilico 
Tender shrimps dipped in pesto and grilled and served 
over linguine with basilico sauce. 9.75 


SECONDI 

Veal Tuscany 
Tender medallions of veal sauted with artichoke hearts, 
white wine, lemon and thyme served with vegetable and 
grilled baby new potatoes wim rosemary. 11.25 


Chicken Parmigian 
Boneless breaded chicken breast baked with mozzarella 
and marinara sauce served over linguine. 8.50 


Grilled New York Sirloin 
a 10 oz. sirloin topped with carmelized shallots, and 
porcini mushroom sauce, served with vegetable and 


grilled baby new potatoes with rosemary. 11.95 
A Hours: Mon.-Wed 11:30am - 11:00pm 
Thurs-Fr: 11:30am - Midnight 
Sat: 5:00pm - Midnight 
Jazz: Mon-Fri 5:30pm - 7:30pm 





Thurs-Sat 7:30pm - 11:30pm 





= sand 21 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 
[BLACK (GOOSE Bar & Bistro] Tel: (617) 720-4500 Fax: (617) 720-0963 














INTERNSTIONSL_ SPecialries 


QUICHE LORRAINE ne cypssic quiche with Hamd swisscneese. $5.50 
LASAGNS seaven wit a Tasty meat sauce. $5.50 
MOUSSSKS Ground Beer ¢ LamB cag rant, stices,wiM Becuame TorPiNg, 45.50 
CHICKEN SHE TAHANI cricaen cHunks in a miLD CURRY Sauce $5.50 
quesapi TORT TA CAICKES 08 CHOR can 
svL0 snssege), Pee pe GOLL, sack eusene. “_——- 45.50 
‘ ime CHICKEN , REF 
BURRITO ice sac Cueese, SeAveD with sour eneam, Black ouves. $5.50 
: VEGetaR\ON sPpecia(Tties 
HOMMOS Bi TAWINI a curcerea i sesame DiP,wim PitaBRean $4.25 


NACHOS ToRnua chips wih CHeese, Salsa, Guacampye ,SovR cream, LS $5.50 


VEGETARIGN GARDEN BURGER, sewer ove Bont $4.50 
CEGPLANT PARMESAN seaver win} Tomato sauce $5.50 
SPINGCH PIE srivacn, eqqs,Fera cueese With [ayers oF Fi[Lo $4.50 


MEDITERRANCAN COMBO Hair caver Hommos, Half oAper stinact Pie $5.50 
Fetr uecine Nooples With CAaM ,TOMaTD CHUNKS , MozZaRelLa $4.50 
BWA CHOLES 4 vegeracian coRRY oF cHicKPeas, Tomatoes, PoTaToes $5.50 


SnOTED 0 Soy - ix $5.50 
VEGETABLES aid TOFU MaRinareD Wi a KONey-Soy -musTaRD miy. $ 
SPINACH Lasagna Wi Tomat> sauce and @ Lorra’ RicoTTa $5.50 


% Me sreciairves an> Salap BaR cHoIces, WHEN ORDERED Wi ¥ 


Rs aNomer Requyaery Priced item OF 43.55 oR moRE , WILL BE x @ 


MB piscountes BY 41.CO. Discounts aeriy Per Perso! 





Lancn tIMe SPeCclals 4 
rm Mietge wevssy montsatee 


‘Bou, OF SOUP OR SPecial SMALL 
Plate FoR Salad Bak FRee Witt 
ORDERS OF 43.95 OR MoRE — OR, 
SLO Diseoony of UNUmited 


Salad BAR, 4 $5.95 value AF 4AS. 
bs SPecials carinet BE comBineD| 


Cneese FONDUE $ 15.00 
GRENDELS HAS BEEN SERMNG THIS SPECIALTY FOR TWO 
SINCe We OPENED W ATI. A migtuURe oF WREE 

Cueeses aNd white wine , THE FONDUE IS SeRvED Witt 

& Basket OF FRENCH BREAD CHUNKS FOR DIPPW. 


WINeS By THE GLass 


Domestic. CHABI'S oR BURGUNDY “Domaine” 
IMPORTED WHiTe oR RED “menDdiani ~ 


DRIFT BeeRS 





















Ga) cameripge amber aie $3.00 
Boston ale 3.00 
ROLLE Rock 2-50 


Me DRINK Menu ON yYouR TABLE FOR & 
ie OF BOTTLED Beers, Wwes, sopas + COFFEES. 


Save Room FOR Dessear 


PasTRies . ice creams 
SOUR CReam Forge caKe Vani(La 
HaANARD Mocha “cake cWocolaTe 
Queens RasPBERRy Cake Mocna -aLMOND 


eS et, GERMAN C cake 
Pecan pie $3.95 
arrje tie 
Peacu Pie 

$295 


Coconur 
ORANGES SHERBET 
Pineaprig SHERBET 


$275 





SMe THe DRWK + Dessear MENU ow 


OR TABLE FoR a isT OF OTHER. 
Delicious DesseatTs anp ic 


cReam DRINKS! 


Cstasysned WW MARCH, \AT, 
Gaenpet's is LocareD in THe 
WSTORIC Pi Era CLUB House, 

Buirt iN (G08 FOR The HakVaRD 
STUDENTS’ CLUB THAT Rwales HE 
Hasty PUDDING Cl\LB. 

IN DEC. \ABZ, HARVARD'S THER 
PADFESSOR OF (aw, [AvRENCE => 

€ RIGHT FOR e\'s 

site reset Y grevabtiner + T™me 
US. SurReme COURT ! (see"LARKin v. 
QAenVeLs DEN, # g1— 878) 


S4o meals Tat avpep Tt eacn cWeCK 

DURING PeaK Hours 44.00 pea MWimum. 
FoR Vaaties OF Band mone, 2O%o Gaatvity added. 
No FEASONAL CHecks | 

Tease ,NO PIPES OR cigaRs. 

we accepr Visa, MasTeR caRD 


ENDE 
ge RESTAURANT < 


AND 
BAR 


x) 





89 WINTHROP ST. 
HARVARD SQUARE 
491-1160 or 491-1050 


SUN- THURS II- il * Fz anv Set Tit monic 
Bee OPES DAILY 4-1 sm 
MENU OND PRICES SGUBIECT 0 CHANGE 























FILIPPO 


RISTORANTE 


283 Causeway Street 
Boston, MA 02114 


(617) 742-4143 


It is with great pride and excitement that we welcome vou to 


our newest restaurant, RISTORANTE FILIPPO! 


We present a dining experience that is unlike any other in Boston. Each square inch ot 
Filippo Ristorante is a work of art. Attention has been paid to every detail. The walls are 
covered with paintings from our private collection. The canvasses have been done on a 
monumental scale by noted local artists in the styles of the great masters of the Renaissance 
Veronese, Vasari. Baccio Maria Bacci, Bartolomeo Scappi, Francesco Leonardi Romano and 
Vincenzo Campi. Some portray culinary themes, such as the Wedding. of Caterina de Medici 
(after Vaspari), who introduced Italian cooking to the French court. Others depict scenes of 
the Italian countryside such as a landscape of Venice. Famous chets who have shaped the course 
of Italian cooking in history will also be featured. Greeting you at the main entrance is a brick 
relief sculpture of Filippo Frattaroli, chef/owner. In honor ot the quincentennial anniversary 
of the discovery of America, a specially-commissioned life-size statue of Columbus graces the 
main entrance from the street. Sky windows allow a view of a 40 x 40 ft. outdoor mural com- 
missioned in celebration of the quincentennial. The colors and design of the main dining room 
ceiling replicate villas of ancient Pompeii. The chandeliers are taken from original wheels ot 
a 500-year old mill in Sulmona, Italy owned by the Frattaroli family 


We present our guests with the very finest Italian cucina. Through a collection of cook- 
books, some hundreds of years old, we have designed a menu that draws trom the rich culi- 
nary traditions of Italy. We will compliment our seasonal menus with daily selections using 
the freshest of local ingredients as well as ingredients imported trom Italy. In our kitchen we 
use the equipment and techniques of traditional Italian kitchens 


An extensive wine collection is an important highlight of the restaurant. Wine is import- 
ed from the preeminent vineyards of Italy, and aged in iron racks covering the ceiling. Each 
year, the wine will be uncorked and served as its vintage is reached. We feature a complete 
wine list and present those wines that the Italians themselves mark as their most noteworthy. 


Filippo Ristorante brings the very best of Italy to Boston. We believe that dining with 
us should always be a pleasure and a bit of a culinary adventure. 


Buon Appetito! 


FILIPPO FRATTAROLI 


Antipasti 


Focaccia 6.75 
Freshly baked rustic country bread topped with the bounty of the garden. 


Peperonata con Mozzarella 8.50 
Fresh roasted red peppers with imported bufala mozzarella. 


Rotolini di Bresaolae Caprino _— 8.50 
Thin slices of the finest cured beef rolled and stuffed with goat cheese. 


Quaglia dei Pastori 8.50 
Fresh quail stuffed with meat, herbs and spices. 


Battello di Gamberi e Capesante 8.95 
Fresh shrimp and scallops seasoned with herbs. 


Pinzimonio con Salumi 9.50 
A visit to the Italian countryside would immediately send the host/hostess off to prepare a welcoming tabie 
This dish is made with fresh and sott’olio vegetables, cheeses and cured meats. 


Prosciutto con Melone 9.50 
Prosciutto di Parma with fresh melon in season. 


Capesante in Camicia 9.50 
Fresh scallops rolled with guanciale (pig's cheek). 


Lumache Sotto Bosco 9.50 


Snails filled with cream of porcini mushrooms, cream of tartufo and herbs and spices. 


Minestre e Pastaciutte 


Fagioli e Patate Small Bowl 2.50 —_ Large Bowl 4.50 
Soup made from the stock of prosciutto bone, beans and potato. 


lota Triestina 4.75 
Minestra made with finely chopped fresh vegetables and extra virgin olive oil. 


Colombo 1492-1992 4.75 
Fagioli soup made with special quincentennial pasta. 


Amatrigiana 8.50 


Quincentennial pasta topped with a sauce of sammarzano tomatoes, meats and spices. 


Spaghetti al Profumo di Bosco 8.50 
Fresh mushrooms, cured meat, egg and herbs cooked in extra virgin olive oil then tossed with spaghetti. 


Chitarra Romana = 8.75 
Homemade maccheroni chitarra in a light cream sauce of fresh egg, butter and parmigiano cheese. 


Cappello del Contadino (Serves 3-4 People) 24.50 
A tasting of three different pastas - tortellini in a delicate butter and garlic sauce, spaghetti in a 
amatrigiana sauce and hi in a garden-fresh pesto sauce. The dish is covered with a 
pane rustico and baked. This pre-dates aluminun foil. Italian country wives would keep 
their husbands’ lunch warm en route to the farm by baking a cover for rhe dish. 


Gnocchi con Quaglia 9.50 
Homemade gnocchi topped with quail, sauteed with mushrooms, 
sammarzano tomatoes, capperi and sun-dried tomatoes. 


Tortellini con Porchetta 9.50 


A very hot, spicy dish. Roasted pork, anchovies and ground pepper in a zestful tomato sauce. Served over tortellini. 


Panserotti ai Quattro Formaggi 9.95 
Ravioli like pasta filled with mascarpone and goat cheeses and spices in a sauce of four cheeses. 


Vitello 


Saltimbocca alla Romana 16.50 


Sliced veal with prosciutto and cheeses with fresh mushrooms cooked in white wine. 


Vitello Carrozzella alla Salvia 16.50 
Puffs of mozzarella cheese and veal sauteed in white wine and sage. 


Involtini al Profumo di Aranciae Limone 17.95 
Veal rolled and stuffed with prosciutto, cheeses and spices, and cooked 
in a light lemon and orange sauce with fresh mushrooms. 


Abruzzo in Fiore 28.50 


Veal rolled and stuffed with prosciutto and cheeses. Garnished with roasted peppers, asparagus, 
cream of porcini mushrooms and cream of tartufo, and served with a fresh rose. A grand dish! 


Piatti Gastronomici 
Quaglia alla Modenese 14.95 


Fresh quail cooked to perfection in a sauce of aceto balsamico with fresh mushrooms 


Bistecca di Bue Brasato al Barolo 16.95 
Beef sirloin broiled and then sauteed in Barolo wine with fresh mushrooms. 


Parchetta del Buongustaio 16.95 


Roast pork slices in a spicy marinara sauce withr fresh garlic, and sun-dried tomatoes. 


Costoletta Ripiena alla Valdostana _17.95 
Veal chop stuffed with bresaola, arugola and fontina cheese. 


Colombo Tra Sportivi 1492 18.50 
Veal and chicken slices with prosciutto di Parma and fontina cheese with fresh mushrooms 
and roasted red peppers cooked in a light lemon and orange sauce 
Costolette di Agnello allo Scottadito 18.50 
Broiled rack of lamb allo scottadito (burning finger). 


Pesce Spada alle Spine di Rosa 28.00 


Fresh swordfish with fontina cheese and cream of tartufo. Served with a fresh rose. 


Aragosta Napoletana rice oF THE DAY) 
Fresh lobster in a spicy tomato sauce with imported sun-dried tomatoes. 


Coniglio ; lla Bartolomeo Scappi 


(UPON REQUEST) 
Young tender rabbit with a salsa of golden raisins, extra 


virgin olive oil, white vinegar and herbs and spices 
Anitra del Maestro Martino —_wron rEQuesn 
Boneless duck breast cooked in a light orange sauce with fresh mushrooms 


Vitello Tartufato al Cappello del Contadino —_enice of THE pay) 
(White tartufi from northern Italy) (Black tartufi southem Italy) 
Tartufi truffles are a delicacy. Veal and puffs of mozzarella are delicately sauteed in 
white wine and truffles. This is covered with a pane rustico and baked in the oven 


All entrees are served with a fresh romaine salad with our own house dressing (or extra virgin olive oil and 
balsamico vinegar). Traditionally in the Italian meal, the Insalate is served after the meal. 
If you would like your salad served before your meal please ask your server. 


Pollo 


Portafoglio 11.95 
Chicken cutlet filled with and fontina cheese, folded to 
resemble a wallet and baked in a tomato sauce. 


Piccata Siciliana 12.50 
Boneless chicken breast and fresh mushrooms cooked in Marsala wine and spices. 


Focaccia Valdostana 14.95 
Chicken stuffed with prosciutto and fontina cheese, black olives, 
sun-dried tomatoes and artichokes in a light lemon sauce. 


Zingarella 16.50 
Boneless tender loins of chicken and stuffed with iutto and fontina cheese. 
Served in a light orange and wine sauce with fresh asparagus. 


Pollo Re Francesco II _—16.75 
It is said that this descendant of the Borboni Monarchy especially liked this dish while resting 
during his annual hunting trip in Abruzzo. Boneless chicken with prosciutto and 
mozzarella in a spicy marinara sauce with fresh mushrooms and black olives. 


Pollo ai Sette Colli Romani 23.00 
Boneless chicken with imported prosciutto, peperoni rostiti (roasted peppers), 
imported porcini mushrooms in a white wine and butter sauce. 


Pollo Asparagi e Crema di Tartufo 
Boneless chicken, puffs of mozzarella in a sauce of white truffles. 
Price subject to market price of truffles. 











Voted One of Boston's 


"Best Bang's for the Buck" 
1992 Zagat Restaurant Guide 


Breakfast~Lunch~Dinner~Late Night 


The Boston Herald says, 
this "Hub bar is downhome, 
upbeat." 


SOUP DU JOUR 
CuP $1.75 BOWL 


SEVEN-PEPPER CHILI 
Served Red Hot! 


CUP $2.25 BOWL $2.95 


NEW ENGLAND CLAM CHOWDER 
Homemade. 
$ 2.95 


CUP $2.25 
$ 3.95 


BUFFALO WINGS 
Hot & Spicy! Served with 
Bleu cheese dressing. 


CHICKEN FINGERS 
BY-1-) oa ial-teMelalemi-1aU-1e mw dLial 
eM allah Mise iieleemieltla-s 


BACON & CHEDDAR SKINS $ 3.95 
Mololol-to MY Zhinm ole (eels: @lal-telele|maal-1-51-m 


FRIED MOZZARELLA $ 3.95 


Served with a tasty Marinara sauce. 


ONION RINGS $ 2.95 


Ot at oMdlalel-yary-1au-1¢ mele) (e(-1am leek ap 


NACHOS $ 3.95 
ol dry ohm colailiie Meal om Uiam lal-relelels 

(ol aT =1-s1- Wm [ole] ol-1alek- Martel ite Molaro) 

sour cream. 


NACHOS GRANDE 
Our nachos topped with spicy 
seven pepper chili. 


SALSA & CHIPS 
eighty oMelale Malem 


HUMMUS $ 3.75 
A Mid-Eastern delight with Pita bread. 


POUR HOUSE PLATTER +325 
A combo of Buffalo Wings, Fried Mozzarella, 
Chicken Fingers and Onion Rings— 

Enough for two! 


POTBELLY PLEASERS 


ROAST TURKEY DINNER $ 4.95 
Fresh turkey breast piled high on our 

own stuffing. Topped with gravy and 

served with mashed potatoes, vegetables 

ve laleMaselalel\-\¢a eye ltla ce 


MEATLOAF DINNER 
Homemade meatloaf, with mashed 
fete) (oj fol. WRU -e (ele) (= Melale Meco lam 


STEAK SANDWICH 
A sirloin steak served on garlic bread 
with lettuce, tomatoes and onion rings. 


YANKEE POT ROAST $ 5.50 
PWat-telelialem olelailolamelmaleliil-maeleL cis, 

pot roast with mashed potatoes, vegetable 
and smothered in gravy. 


CHICKEN PARMESAN 


DINNER 

Breaded chicken breast topped with 

Wi Neldiarelgemve lta - Wm deh Ze) (elal-Maal-1-11- Ma -1a-1e| 
on a bed of Linguine with garlic bread. 


$ 2.25 


BOWL 


$ 4.25 


$ 4.95 


$ 2.75 


$ 4.95 


$ 5.50 


$ 5.95 





GREENER SIDE 


POUR HOUSE SALAD 

Tossed greens with tomatoes, 

ot lol lan) ol-1 49mm ol =) 0) ol-1e-Melalema-toMelal(elan 
A "House" Favorite! 


GREEK SALAD 

Fresh greens mixed with diced 
ielaale el. Mma-leMelallelalwmalela lian] el-16-9 
pepperoncinis, Greek olives and 
Feta cheese. 


CAESAR SALAD 

Crisp Romaine lettuce tossed in 
olUl ace savmalelinl-iislele(-m@el-ttelg 
dressing with croutons and 
Parmesan cheese. 


GRILLED FAJITA SALAD 

Your choice of chicken or steak served 
on a bed of greens with Cheddar cheese, 
re Taiit=xe Melallolarmelalem ol-1 0] °l-1¢-Mlame maar ye) 

fel ailiteMia1-1| Amie) °) ol-te Mm Tim al aeme(-melell le) 
relate mole meg-teluan 


Your choice of : Italian, Caesar, Ranch, Bleu cheese or Zinfandel dressing 


GREAT EATS 


THE PIGGY 

Two pancakes, two slices of French toast, 
two eggs any style, two pieces each of bacon, 
ham and sausage. Served with homefries. 


STEAK & EGGS $ 4.95 
A sirloin steak with two eggs any style, 
homefries, toast, butter and jelly. 


CORNED BEEF HASH & EGGS 
Torned beef hash topped with two eggs 
any style with homefries, toast, butter 
and jelly. 


CAJUN SAUSAGE & EGGS 
Any style with Cajun sausage, 
homefries, toast, butter and jelly. 


FRENCH TOAST SUPREME $ 3.95 
Two eggs any style. Your choice of bacon, 
sausage or ham. Served with butter and 

syrup. 

BREAKFAST SANDWICH $ 2.75 


Fried egg with American cheese and your 
choice of bacon, sausage or ham on white 
toast. Served with homefries. 


$1.75 


ey S) 


$ 5.25 


$ 3.95 


$ 3.95 


INVALID WHEN USED WITH OTHER PROMOTIONAL COUPONS. 


The Boston Globe says, 
“Crisp, tasty and humongous, 
Pour House portions tend 
to be large. 


STATELY 


Lt 


NEW YORK POUR BOY $ 3.75 
Div ome le lai-1em olelU lure ol 0] ge [-1e-M le) 0) ol-10. 

Wb ials oleleela mye l0}(-1-1eMelallelatmelare| 

American cheese. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


alelamelalem elae) e118 


Vermont 
Cheddar cheese 


PENNSYLVANIA 


YoU) (2\-te Maal elialcelel nat 


WISCONSIN 


Chunks of Bleu cheese 


KANSAS 
Yo loe) am @lal-vele lela 


NORTH DAKOTA 


yall (ve Melalielats 


CALIFORNIA 


'sTolmeolamm (-1ui0la-melalomcolaalelio 


HAWAIIAN 
Teriyaki style 


$ 2.50 
$ 2.75 
$ 2.75 
$ 2.75 
i a) 
$ 2.75 
$ 2.75 


$ 2.75 


All burgers are quarter-pounders served on a Sesame seed bun 
with lettuce, tomato, pickle, French fries & Potato chips 


BORDE 
BARGAI|! 


oy 
., 4 


GIANT BURRITO $ 5.50 
A flour tortilla stuffed with Cheddar 

(ol at =1=3-1- Mae [fet=te Medal lol alwm ol-1e) ol-1e-melare| 

your choice of chicken, beef or vegetables. 
eToTdalr alte Uiiam -iaele-Melalemioluileliol--melile| 
topped with salsa and sour cream. Served 


Yap iamit=> 4ieelaMala-MelaleMa-tial-le Ml el-1o late 


QUESADILLA $ 5.25 
Two grilled flour tortillas filled with 

(Gl aT -Ye [ole] m@aal-1-11-m Ze] ) maalel ame) 

chicken, beef or vegetables. Topped 

VU biamete live Melle mtelllm@elc-telas mm 1-18 7-10) 

with Mexican rice and refried beans. 


POUR HOUSE FAJITAS $ 5.95 
Sizzling marinated strips of chicken 

or steak or a combo of both, with 

Sw 7-1-) mel allelarmelalem ol-10) el-16 

Neeolaslolelali-tem oy Mileleimclaililoly 

Cheddar cheese, sour cream and Pico 

de gallo. 


SOFT TACOS $ 4.95 
Three flour tortillas filled with Cheddar 
cheese, lettuce, tomatoes and your 

choice of spicy chicken or beef. Served 
with Mexican rice, refried beans and salsa. 


» WITH THIS COUPO 


909 Boylston Street (across from the Hynes) Boston ~ 236-1767 


(Alcoholic Beverages Not Included) 


OPEN DAILY 








= ee ee ee te ee : ‘ se ee sn nn en s 


Route 9 West @ 369 B ylston-Stréet Chestnut Hill, MA 


SANDWICHES wt gi 
Our sandwiches are prepared to order on fresh Italiane 
est ingredients. More than a sandwich, they’ 


Meatball 
Chicken Parmigiana 


Eggplant Parmigiana %. 4 a4 ocd with = ato sauces bak od to paifection 
"Site ue ~ ‘ Ret dal aga SS 


a 
‘ 
% 


us 
Veal Parmigiana 
10.95 


PIZZA : cf oe : 9.95 
Cheese eShrimpiGcoeamiars 10.95 


Pi i 9.95 
Halton Herb 


Zu hi . “ : 
ecto salad with house dressing or a cup of 


Meatball hei «our homemade ministrone soup. Alseisenved with your choice of pasta and fresh Italian 
Onion i nm" : J Ne bd. 
Mushroom 

Each Topping .75 


SALADS . . ¢ Parmigiana © at 
Antipasto, small ; .  49B_. Games: Eggplant Parmigiana 
Anti sto, large age ‘ 5 wy te ¢C * Maarsesle s 
he ws Caprese ese, ‘ 1 ~ Vigan 


Caesar Salad hs ; a. 4. ipken Cacciatore 
House Salad 4 “ty Ghickeh With Broccoli & Ziti. 


P, A sills eae ae ER . 
Be oes \ ; oe 


etal 
e 


—_ — font Parmigiana 


Sau: 

Aglio Olio 
Marinara Sauce 
Baked Ziti 
Fettucini Alfredo 


Linguine Primavera 
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95- 12 oz. Draft Beer 


» 


FREE VALET PARKING 


a 
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EARLY BIRD MENU 
with prices from $3.95 
(4:00pm - 5:30pm) 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
Mon. - Sat. 1lam - 11pm 
Sunday 12pm-11pm 


527-2320 


eee ES 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 





427 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 


(617)451-9595 


Hours: Sine In: Mon-Sat. 11-12 Sun. 12-12 
Delivery: Sun-Thurs. 11-1AM Fri. Sat. 11-2AM 
Free Home Delivery 

People's 


Chicago Has 
(Si btestace 


Come to Boston!! | <n% 


é ; 1992 
Chicago Pan Style Pizza 












Awarded 












FAMOUS STUFFED PIZZA 


You're sure to enjoy our absolutely scrumptious stuffed pizza, 
served with liberal portions of the finest and freshest ingredients! 


Size: Small Medium Large 
Serves: (2-3) (3-4) (4-5) 
pbaseesecten $10.80 






eeeeeeeeseeeee BUF cocecenreevere 











Sicilia's Special .....10.55 .............. BBBD 50.0 ssissineh 14.70 
(sausage, mushrooms, green peppers, onions) 
Sicilia's Original......9.55 .............. Sener 13.40 


(Our famous stuffed spinach or zucchini pizza, served with 
complimentary mushrooms Uf you like!) 





, Vegi'Sicilia's............. OSB Aine BR icciastr aos 13.40 
(cheese, mushrooms, green peppers, onions) 
Extra ingredient...... eee eee 1.30 


(Your choice of sausage, mushrooms, green peppers, pepperoni, 
beef, black olives, onions, garlic, canadian bacon, anchovies) 


e Salads © Sandwiches © Appetizers 
e Pasta @ Desserts © Beer & Wine 


WELCOME BACK STUDENTS 
ZSOoCo CC) 


Dining Room Only ¢ Expires Oct. 15, 1992 
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* SECTION TWO © SEPTEMBER 18, 1992 











A Restaurant of Unexpected Pleasures ... 


_, BSR 
serendipity MA 


120 South Market Hall Market Place 
Boston, MA 02109 


617-523-2339 






Attitude Adjustment Hour 
4:00-8:00 Monday thru Friday 
Complementary Buffet 





















Table-side Magic 
Thursday Evenings 7:00-9:00 
with the Amazing Bonaparté « 


oA 
wee 


£ 


Live Jazz 
Friday Evening 8:30-12:30 
Sunday Brunch 10:30-2:00 
















The Intemational Star of New York and Boston... 
The Frrrrozen Hot Chocolate 


Also view the unexpected pleasures 
of our Unique Boutique 


...Because Life is Too Short to Eat Boring Food 
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PIZZERIA 
<< GRAnG OL. 









































Home Delivery Menu 
GOURMET ponent FRESH 
16 Peterborough 
TOPPINGS ugh Street | VEGETABLES 
Boston 
Pizza Calzones 
Small $4.95 Large $6.95 1Way $4.95 2Way $5.95 
12” Pizza 16” Pizza All Calzones include Mozzarella Cheese and 
come with your choice of ingredients 
Pizza Toppings and Calzone Fillings 
Pepperoni Prosciuto Tomatoes Roasted Peppers 
Mushrooms Bacon Broccoli Marinated Chicken 
Sausage Black / Green Olives Ham Romano Cheese 
Green Pepper Onions Pineapple Ricotta Cheese 
Hot Pepper Rings Anchovies Fresh Basil Feta Cheese 
Meatball Artichoke Hearts Fresh Garlic Pesto 
Ground Beef Spinach Eggplant Sundried Tomatoes 


$1.00 each additional Topping for Large | .75 each additional item for small Pizzas and Calzones 





Salads 
Garden 3.25 Greek 4.25 Chef 4.25 















Antipasto 425 Tuna 425 





¢ Garden Fresh Vegetable Toppings* 
¢ Best Ingredients ¢ Free Delivery. 
¢ Authentic Homestyle Italian Pizza 
¢ Best Pizza at The Best Price 
Sandwiches & Dinners also available 


Hours: Monday through Sunday 1100 am-12:30 am 


266-8997 
FREE HOME DELIVERY 






































B-1-S-T-R-O 


Classic Indian Cuisine 


" Another Hit in Coolidge Corner" 
Robert Nadeau, Boston Phoenix 


Bombay Bistro “Immediately stacks up 
as a desirable new destination for those 
who seek out the unusual tastes 
and textures of Indian cuisine" 

Robert Levey, Boston Globe 


Enjoy classic Indian cuisine for lunch 
and dinner in a fresh, contemporary setting. 
Our specialties include Tandoori meats 
& breads, Indian curries, and a wide 
selection of vegetarian delights. 


Open 7 Days A Week 
for Lunch and Dinner 


Sunday Buffet Brunch « Eat In or Take Out 


1353 Beacon St., Brookline 
617-734-CURY (2879) 
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Orders 661-9300 Fax 661-9008 
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1030 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambrid 
(between Harvard and Central S 
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@ Prices Good 
a. : through September 30, 1992 
.. Grocery/ Dairy We reserve the right to limit quantities. 
& : 
a After the Fall Juices 
a Koala Punch or California Apricot, 32 02. ...ssssssnssssnstueisesensnatstianatensnnnsenenenin 99¢ 
= San Pellegrino 
.. SHRI FON, BOs onsen. 2ssevsisingevicniesipwnclinbadeSjncibueicieharensibieliplecinclyoomcbtaernaiageses 99¢ + dep. 
~~ Coca Gola Clasait: on Biliet Cooler, Gtk. Gain isssinccoecssssssossodSaemtpentbensaneniquiniassetensctosees $1.59 + dep. 
gil™  Bearito’s Organic 
TORU TR SUR sciccssiciorievoesocnseaiatbeanedintttinsAssobpciicasloabp Sede slaiabsloeg ila mmenaiSia $1.99 
La 
=, Enrico’s 
ME, Salsa HOt or Mild , 15.5 02... sovsesrsscntepnssognsieanebeinscegessiansovnstsverscntereincvteaseolipitpeanbs $1.79 
2 ; 
am Sorrell Ridge 
ma! Unsweetened Jams (Three Varieties), 10 02. sss $1.99 
™ 
a Newman’s Own 
~ SORT I i ihacntainscscccplesebssohcynisresicsscssdhsihgantivepigs tan acssiainissdicaitias socal aspleasiont eile $1.19 
= Pil TT i re 89¢ 
=, Stonyfield Farms Yogurt 
Pati, FUE UM CE Sere, asec ciss ss cslicsercesjacnstsctsessvscnsbibeninssececesescvvsnnnessltegibontannieivonsssibthes 2 for $1 
ad 
we 
m@, Ben & Jerry's 
ME, Ice Cream All Flavors, 1 pitt, ...ssessssssousenssssssnssnsstessnsnsssessnsessnsnsonsetistnsonsetn $1.79 
:- 
a” Produce | 
e& | 
ee II scsisccctsscicrnicsientenninstncirncinnidinabiiheommnntiietiprniventileionbiiaisellinahitaied $1.29/pint | 
= UE sitictecisviccsinionsnisenivieaseninsnsstitslarleineentaitetaivicensinialipiniiostaiadaiaatoiaaiassaiiah $1.39 each 
_ I Fe asticnesssssisnecsprsstienionssncnsensoviviilitanisiiahiisitiagraniensiidhaiaaaaaliatitagiadilsimiipasamunil 99¢ 
II ini sesineicoeovsnsssintnoisntlarintninniuiciataisesneitipeiaeidgniesa tebtetaidlsi initial 89¢ each 
~~ I sa siecle lclndankleale eee ee 99¢/lbunch 
= IT ucnuciecsisbscauscsushecsiiiluieilh ic eiiadaa a lacie Sai $1.29/head 
~~ SING oo iccnenrcisiiiensleiitisininehitimiiisuisepbilibstiiisinihd tala ienaniiie coats 49¢/lb 
a 
* 
a” Bakery 
_ car Raaginnary Phe, 8 i. ise csisisuinasddndeabtetciaimnneciaichelnascceialie ouaiphamentailor $7.00 
Mie Chamoetbnte Dinamo Cotn, Oni insists sissies adler gnsllipoleerneninep asad $12.50 
_ Niele Clans DEONNNS TRI TF ssxssnvninsioccininscciisisnallinclisaiicyiewasnnsiimesltiias\ialints teadinstloaatistitssstisaiien $12.50 
an Birthday, anniverary, or any special occasion cakes may be special ordered. 
an Our Bakery Manager, Liron Riess, will assist you in selecting the perfect cake. 
& 
3S 
ae 
* 
s 
# 
& 
“. 
= 
We reserve the right to limit quantities. Open 7 days-661-9300 
™ 1030 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (between Harvard and Central Squares) 
_ = Free parking at Metropolitan Lot. via 
dé 
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Allen’s All Natural 
Chicken Legs 


Hot or Mild 
Italian Sausages 


USDA Choice 
PURI IND NOU, xsecsvssnencalgihillcsiaMeAD bedbvebigiiCeoniessscotlatsdvcanitcsethdcspeiseddaaalasticgiatgiunitibnamnbtiacses ins $6.99/Ib. 


* 99% LEAN & 
Ground Sirloin $2.99/lb. 


Our meat department manager, Eddie Krickorian, will accomodate any special requests you may have. 


Deli/Cheese/Seafood __ 


INTERNATIONAL CHEESE FESTIVAL 
Sema COU Te CII iincctchedehcisscassnkecvescehiseetinsanscepcetisieipiiatciehonnecinsnsosstsesscebvocnceseosaean $5.99/lb. 


SOTO seiceetet hires ibasbdesasscitalecses coheed chicane dd me NE casi lesessnsce $3.49/lb. 
English Double Gloucester 

SR PRRREIND =< TU Tam GN aka chccscconcdaniscsthesbdhcrsncovscinanieiaiatlacadincccbagicanthoniopseescrcosetonce $8.99/Ib. 
EE ER Aa SE ATR DEO He ORS PENT = LE, NE DO UR $3.49/Ib. 
7s. Lisusdacneiclbematiseasciinoibaoeeicevovinsnoendannsis $2.69/Ib. 
SMa GiveicsanicssisnnsliceseiciaicAll i Shochiaemiciseinaascinisesiweninealtedaedeibanclentabevsecocexrsoesantihoos $5.59/lb. 
A I eles sii schcaceisscesnscaniscabsssnbuenssiceihlia lcci RIDIN IM sassscpesesosovovonikenetnesens $5.99/lb. 


New North Country 
ns I NE I cs vicisccsncrvensoesnnsnsinosecnsestebnicesiintbais eat cladtL cases Stee auesueinssesnmmncense’ $5.99/lb. 


CORE PRR TING asics scnsniesincinssscrsvesinccrtsn lalla gstivialateligtiaatceissesoneesssonretaqnesesveions $2.50 each. 


Tuna & Pasta Salad 
le EET RAI CMOS eR” MERE cae SORENTO $3.99/b. 


Coffee 


stasis cNsenngr tenis NaI NO aM ttt cosnsapaivonsencioceccosont $3.99/lb. 
CO II TIN geceshineiecstsinscisccsisesscviccesssoClaaitinttandestenebttasmiiatabtincxenissosconsvesessnponsiascovs $4.99/Ib. 
PCIE Pcie ERR GO WIES POMMNE FUOCOIE) cess cscscsscsecerscsstisntanaicnecssncscncessesscesscovesensssessscccsecnssveconsesooss $6.99/Ib. 





Beer & Wine 


Samuel Adams 
I ia ali la hacia niptennsvencs nininnsenotontenlbaasnati $4.99 + dep. 
I cshacccenpnenscbonce ce slp csp etdescucipixinsnvscssnavnsnsenasaansccsseetvcsesaisiel $5.99 + dep. 


Beaulieu Vineyards (BV) 


Se en URN INI ical ccasdshaspabcdAd ip hessiapnicssinctnsesatenstnconovencnncensesansstncnsnsersooentescsi $6.99 
een RN nnn Abeta Labidginisseaebsebe link thdemencaasialisshCannbinnvesnnthoovsnensbieesnessnnsvets $6.99 


Pan IND, FN i ciceusestsscensnsidadiinonbibnlel sft Sidedibllts ssbbensabnntesnosososngesessia $5.99 





Barsamian’s 
Aceon fewal 1 avephine— 











Exceptional service at Barsamian’s. 


We pride ourselves on giving our customers 
exceptional service including: 
* Full Service Catering 
* Phone In / Shopping Service 
* Free delivery in Cambridge with 
orders of $25 or more 
* Special orders 
* Corporate Charge Accounts 
* VISA and MasterCard welcome. 
* Open 7 days a week 


* Free parking at Metropolitan Lot 


For a more convenient way to grocery shop, 
we suggest a different number. 


66 1-93( )() Our phone number. Now Barsamian’s is offering our customers 
The Barsamian’s Grocery Line grocery service by phone. Just call in your order and our staff will 
put it together, bag it and have it waiting for you. Or we'll deliver it free* No lines, no waiting, 
no crowded aisles, no hassle. To get the gourmet groceries, quality produce, baked goods and 
meats Barsamian’s is famous for, just take our number. 


"Free delivery in Cambridge with orders of $25 or more. Free delroery tm Boston or surrounding area with orders of $75 or more 
Cash, check, Mastercard and Visa welcome. Open 7 days « week. 1030 Massachusettes Avenue, Cambridge (between Harvard and Centre! Squares) 


Barsamian’s 
1030 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
(between Harvard and Central Squares) 


Orders 661-9300 Fax 661-9008 
& 

















FESTALA PASTA 
C3) ALL FRESH EXE, 


CHICKEN FRANCESE .......... 7.95 
breast of chicken sauteed with white 

wine, mushroom and parsley served ona 

bed of linguine. 





PED 3k a v-o-0 wie 4y:s-0 teed 7.75 
ziti, prosciutto, fresh tomato, onion, 

crushed hot pepper 

NEE 4 Kb Seton's seed eS 7.75 


ziti, prosciutto, onion, mushroom, fresh 
garlic in cream sauce 


PS alba s sk Sc dleiste kx 6 0 we Oe 7.50 
ziti, chicken, broccoli in cream sauce 
BASTALAPASTA ............. 7.25 
linguine with pesto sauce 

STUPPeEm SHELLS .. ww ccc acces 7.25 


filled with ricotta cheese, topped with 
tomato sauce and mozzarella cheese 


CHEESE TORTELLINI .......... 6.95 
SPINACH CHEESE TORTELLINI 7.25 
PASTA 

(Choice of Ziti, Fettucini or Linguin~) 
PI 5 ob bee dcicsad enc’ 6.95 
with Tomato Sauce... ....0...cccsecs 6.50 
with Marinara Sauce ............... 6.95 
with Homemade Meatballs .......... 7.25 
with Real Veal Parmesan ............ 7.95 
with Chicken Breast Parmesan ....... 7.75 
with Italian Sausage................ 7.25 
RAVIOLI OR LASAGNA 
ae Sa eee 6.95 
nn Re ee eee 6.95 
SE en ee 7.95 
PTE ree Pe re 7.95 
All Dinners Served with Bread and Butter 
GARLIC GREAD . 2.6 ibe ie cK 1.75 


Please Add 5% for Meal Tax— Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 
Minimum $10 Order for Delivery 


SERVING DOWNTOWN BOSTON — NORTH END — SOUTH END 


BACK BAY — BEACON HILL —- SOUTH BOSTON 
FOR FAST FREE DELIVERY — CALL 426-6665 


c--------- 





SIENNA S 


PRE REE EE & 
Pizzeria & Ristorante 


214 Lincoln Street ¢ Boston, MA 02111 « (off Kneeland Street) 
617-426-6665 


ap 2" of, 


Small Large 
MOZZARELLA CHEESE ...7.25 9.25 
0s RE ee ar 9.50 12.50 


mushroom, prosciutto, extra 

mozzarella, olive oil 

2-POMODORI ........... 9.50 12.50 
broccoli, prosciutto, fresh 

tomato, olive oil 

UUEIE So kv eo Sin widisie'e.e 6 9.95 13.50 
mushroom, broccoli, green 

pepper, black olives, olive oil 
4-MELANZANI .......... 8.75 11.75 
fresh eggplant, imported 

sausage, olive oil 
5-VEGGIE DELIGHT ...... 9.95 13.50 
roasted pepper, artichoke heart, 

broccoli, tomato 


TOPPINGS and FILLINGS 
FOR PIZZA OR CALZONE 
Small .95 Large 1.35 
Anchovies Mushrooms 
Artichoke Heart Onion 
Bacon Pepperoni 
Black Olive Pineapple 
» Broccoli Prosciutto 
Chicken Roasted Pepper 
Eggplant Salami 
Garlic Sausage 
Green Pepper Spinach 
Ham Tomato 
CALZONE (serves 2) 
GPE beri eR sé ek cc’ 7.50 
ERED PEON «ocho Bans fiends. 95 


ee ee ee 


$900 
! 2 OFF : 
| = ANYLARGEPIzzA_ | 
i Valid only with coupon i 
| “Expires 12/31/92 | 
a eh A EE SN OR EG = | 


ee ee ee 


$00 I 

| 5 OFF | 

| any2LaRGEpizzas ! 

| Valid only with coupon ! 
No double discount 

| Expires 12/31. 92 i 


. 





ip; ae. 


$00 


Dn ee es es cee ee ee oe oe 


é No Double Discounts « Only With Coupon 


Dhan cee es ces ces cs oe oe 


OFF 
ANY PASTA DISH 


Valid only with coupon 
No double discount. 
Expires 12/31/92 


SANDWICHES 


FRESH VEAL PARMESAN ....... 5.95 
CHICKEN BREAST PARMESAN ... 5.25 
EGGPLANT PARMESAN......... 4.95 
MEATBALL PARMESAN ......... 4.95 
GRILLED VEGGIES ............ 4.50 
0 er 4.95 
ROAST BEEF & PROVOLONE..... 4.95 
TURKEY & PROVOLONE ........ 4.95 


CHICKEN PESTO & FONTINELLA . 5.50 
PROSCIUTTO & FONTINELLA .... 5.50 


SALAMI & CHEESE ............ 4.50 
po Tek fle i) Fr 4.95 
ITALIAN SAUSAGE & PEPPERS... 4.95 
EGE A 4.95 
em PF re 4.95 
SALADS 
ALL FRESH 
SE OT Tee 5.95 
GUO UIE cc cic sc cccces 5.50 
IP RNEE ES ates 44 Eareccie'c cose ccs 5.75 
oo ee eee Small 2.00 3.95 
SIDE ORDERS 
PUUIOUEOUNEED cic ccc ccc ceee 1.50 
SIE A Rane s w.00 cc ces 1.95 
DRINKS 
SESS eee .80 
I Sa CCE Cas boc ccc e's .90 
JUICE— Orange & Apple 10 oz. ...... .90 
SIENNA’S SPARKLING WATER ... 1.25 | 
NATURAL SPRING WATER ...... 1.25 
SPRING WATER & JUICE 
TROPICAL SUPREME .......... 1.50 
ORANGE TANGERINE .......... 1.50 
IE 4 0 8 5.4'5 6-540 bow 48 1.50 
OLD FASHIONED ROOT BEER .... 1.25 
DESSERTS 
HOMEMADE COOKIES ......... .50 
0 ee ee 1.50 


Buy Any Pasta 
GET 2nd Pasta 


12 PRICE 


Equal Or Lower Priced Pasta Is 4 Price 


Expires 12/31 92 


ee TT. 


! 
i 
[ 
I 
all 








Zuppa 
Pappa al. 


pomodoro 


zuppa 
del giorno 


Antipasti 


zucca fritta 


calamari 


Pasta 


salvia 


di strutto 


vivande 


Jresh tomato and bread soup with garlic, basil 


homemade soup of the dav 


fried shoestring zucchini 


charcoal grilled on creamy polenta with 
mascarpone and spicy tomato 


thinly sliced raw beef with parmesan, capers 
and extra virgin olive oil 


homemade goat cheese raviolis with tomato 
salad and black pepper 


wild mushrooms and prosciutto in crisp filo 
with thyme and marsala 


grilled shrimp on a skewer with fried 
mozzarella cheese and roasted peppers 


homemade cannelloni with sundried 
tomatoes, pistachio and parmesan in 
basil and tomato 


linguine with proscuitto, walnuts, and 
fried sage leaves in garlic cream 


penne, chicken, sun dried tomatoes, 
calamata olives. 


bucatini with hearty meat sauce in 
marinara, with roasted onion, red 


pepper and peperoncini 


angel hair, tomato, basil, garlic and 
olive oil 


homemade baked lasagna with grilled 
shrimp, scallops, spinach and tomato 


risotto of the day 


angel hair with grilled shrimp, scallops 
and braised leeks 


Pizza griglia 


funghi 


rosso 


toscana 


mushroom cream, grilled wild 
mushrooms, toasted pine nuts 


tomato, grilled chicken, mozzarella, 
parsley f 


marinated eggplant, roast yell 
peppers, sweet sausage, and oregan 


mediterranean black olives, roasted garlic, stew 


di spasso 


scampi 
A 


~~ 


as 5 


emer 


tomatoes and fontina 


fresh tomato, goat cheese, scallic 
mozzarella and basil 


_.skhymp,, yellow peppers, chives 


S 
—— >. ~ 
eit > ee ST ge s 
een 5.5" ‘ 
~~ - “- 


mascarpore-cheese 


Insalata 


verde seasonal mixed greens with balsamic vinaigrette TAGS 


5.95 
CIS 


di caesar 
parmesan with lemon and garlic 


endive and walnut salad with roquefort, 


pancetta, and cracker bread 


classic caesar salad of romaine, anchovy, and 


salad of marinated mushrooms, roasted 
peppers, smoked ham, artichokes and grilled 


chicken skewer 


grilled chicory and radicchio with pancetta 


D 
3° 


Patt G 
Tae she! 

. Sap yodee 
ite. 


¥ 4! 


eee 
Le gg 


Ye 


fad 
. 
xe: 
‘ 
és. 


Secondi 


grilled chicken breast with roasted pepper salad and 
roestti of zucchini and potato 


honey mustard half chicken with garlic mashed potatoes 
and ratatouille 


flash sautéed veal marsala with shitake mushrooms, 
angel hair pasta and spinach 


grilled swordfish with buttery leeks, pancetta and roasted 
red potatoes ¥ 


grilled salmon in chive butter with fried tomato polenta 
and steamed broccoli 


Dolce 


homemade desserts prepared fresh daily 
see the blackboard for specials 


® ~pos~ 


and pine nuts in a warm port vinaigrette 


_. 


Bits! 
__ bheas 
149-95 
14-98. 


14.98 


— 


“f= 4-- ; : in Oi e ™_ ne eo) = eee oe se = 
sso Café and Bar © 160 Commonwealth Ave, Boston 536-8656 






























































decadence Coliaualila Weekend ; sesssseeeeeeeeeeees BFUINS VS. Canadiens II 
(Ladies Weekend) IPED cccsccssceccenssces Holiday Ski Weekend II 
me  GEREER ee College Party Weekend I SP Site cs eas ckinedestasaiense Spring Break I 
ae ob Bere College Party Weekend II # March 12-14 ................0c0000. Spring Break II 
PO EWA ccsisccscseccces Stuff Your Face Weekend f@ March 19-21 .0.........c.ccccseeeees Spring Break III 
ee ERE sicdeuscnsnsniesen Bruins vs. Canadiens I PBT D201 ...corccsecscesess Bruins vs. Canadiens III 
Dec. 31-Jan 3.......... New Years Eve (3 or 4 days) @ April 17-19 ................ Patriot's Day Weekend 
Fy ae Holiday Ski Weekend I . Pe ee Memorial Day Weekend 
Your Weekend Includes 
ve Round Trip Transportation v« On Locations Tour Escort 7 
ve 3 Days - 2 Nights Accomodations +x Campus Departures Available 
ve The Montreal Bar Crawl! ve All Tax & Services 














as Don't Get Taken by false claims and artificial prices. Some reliable is | 


tours aren't so reliable! Check with your Better Business Bureau because 




















If It's Too Good To Be True ..... It Probably Is! 
i 

Montreal Hotels | People per room 4 ) oe Mane 

| Maritime Hotel (Moderate Downtown) x 109 119 | 139 | a Sar \ 
Lord Berri (Near the Metropolis, Downtown Deluxe) 119 | 129 ‘149 | Cy 

| Comfort Inn Suites (Near DJ's Pub, Downtown Deluxe) me J [ 139 159 \ My, ) . 

Neri” 
B rok / 
Wentiouen Reserve your space before Sept. 30th and receive a 
f- Québec Free Montreal T-Shirt! Only a $20 Deposit! 


Space is Limited! Reserve Today! 


Call The #1 4 - Fun Hotline! 


MARD]GRAS: © (617) 444 - 1111 


1-800-Montreal 


Travel Adventures - 
13-F Highland Circle, Needham, MA 02194 (Outside 617-508 Area) 
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When It Comes to Prints & Posters, 
The Coop Wrote me bn 


fer ee eo mm. Re eee 





Make a Statement with Brains on Drugs 
or Decorate with Ren & Stimpy! 


Turn your dorm or apartment into a fun-filled gallery 
that reflects your exhuberant taste in art with prints and 
posters from The Coop’s world famous selection. In 
addition to the subjects headlined above, you can choose 
from fine art, photography, sports, rock & roll, famous 
faces, scenic places, movie stars, and subway size post- 
ers, too. Priced to let you decorate with artful abandon. 
Dry Mounted 


210 While You Wait! 


Your favorite posters or prints will look better, hang better, 
and last longer if you have them dry mounted. September 
18th & 19th only, at Harvard Square only, we'll dry mount 

your selections, up to 30"X40", while you wait. $8.50 


Have Your Posters 





2 ee eee 
¥ en rey 


3. 





Brains on Drugs. 24"X36". $5 





MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-FRI 9:15-7 THUR TIL'8:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
M-SAT 9:15-7:00 
THUR TIL’8:30 
SUN 12:00-6:00 


COOP AT 


LONGWOOD 


333 LONGWOOD AVE 
M-FRI 9:15-7 ay at TIL’8:30 


SAT 9:15-5:45 FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 499-2000 


Ren & Stimpy. 24"X36". $5 


FREE PARKING 
FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR 
CHARLES SQ GARAGES. FREE PARKING AT KENDALL : AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL 
DAY SAT AT MARRIOTT HOTEL $1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 
AND ALL DAY SAT. “WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE 
AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 














Seeking Part-Time Help? 


The Phoenix will do the 
overtime work for you. 


We reach more college students than any other paper in town. And our 
readers hold onto each issue for an entire week, giving you added expo- 
sure to the young people you're looking for to fill your parttime openings. 


Place your ad today: Call 267-1234 


Phcenix CLASSIFIEDS 





Can’t Remember Where Or When Your Favorite Band 
Is Playing Next? Check It Out in the 
Phoenix's Club Listings in the Arts Section. 

















Def 


The Firt of Touch 


h exclusively for men 


mmic-Jaalels cole)(-mmaal-relalialelieln 
e){-1eh10|¢e] 0) (- am 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE WITH CREDIT CARD ORDERS, CALL: 
1-800-442-6673 ¢ 2..-50.m.mon-Fn, esr) Or 31 Q-396-1967 cess, 
To order your copy of The Art of Touch 


Greenwood/Cooper Home Video 
2210 Wilshire Bivd. Suite 956 
Santa Monica, CA 90403 


$39.95 


or save $2.00 on handling by writing: 


NAME The Art of Touch 


ADDRESS Calif. residents add appropriate sales tax 
4ANDLING - Phone-in: $4.00; Mail-in. $2.00 
TOTAL 
VISA S AMEX 


re) 
= 


DISCOVER 


Cr re ne we ee eee 
7 ” 
& 3 ~ 
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-BOSTON ACOUSTIC MUSIC FANS GET READY FOR 
THE 2ND ANNUAL ACOUSTIC UNDERGROUND 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 13TH 
THURSDAY OCTOBER 15TH 
TUESDAY OCTOBER 20TH 
THURSDAY OCTOBER 22ND 
TUESDAY OCTOBER 27TH 
THURSDAY OCTOBER 29TH 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 10TH 
THURSDAY NOVEMBER 12TH 


NOVEMBER 18TH *THE SOMERVILLE THEATRE 


PLATINUM 
SOUND Iii * 


34 TRACK = 














HBS /honeybear 
recording and production services 





aia eos wr * seune PQuIpmant 








WUMB-FM 











Ghen yours ready frock. 
*FULL HOUSE PROMOTIONS» 
*RICK GAUDETTE PHOTOGRAHY BRISTOL STUDIOS+ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
IRONSIDE PROMOTIONS (SO8) 667-9803 
OR ENTERTAINMENT CONCEPTS (617) 254-1050 
OR WRITE IRONSIDE PROMOTIONS*491 RIVERSIDE AVE BOX 8* MEDFORD MA 02155 




















heronics 


Celebrate Mike's Aerobics Grand Onentnt' 
© Line broadcast with KISS 108's Billy Costa! 
wis aca e Free Carho Lunch! 


Tait LLOL 
4 


mitt 








Grand Opening Special... One Year Unlimited Aerobics, 1 
Offer available Saturday only 











THE HUMAN ECOLOGY PARTY 


A Wholistic Political Party 


The Human Ecology Party, a synthesis of the Democratic, Republican 
and Green Parties, has formulated an inspired, synergistic 6-point program 
which initiates the process of "Health and Freedom for All.” 


To learn more, send ONE DOLLAR io 


THE HUMAN ECOLOGY PARTY 
20 Sunnyside Ave Suite A-156, Mill Valley CA 94941. 
(415) 381-2357 
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i! 
#829 Ordinary people? 


by Don Rubin 


Each of the lettered figures represents (in the very roughest 


hv) 
way) an Academy Award-winning movie. We’ve given you the \V/ 
year in which each of them won its Oscar. See how many of 
them you can name. 
a) (1967) i) (1976) 
b) (1962) j) (1980) 
c) (1967) k) (1975) a b c 


d) (1941) )) (1957) 
e) (1982) m) (1979) 
fl (1982) n) (1984) 
g) (1967) o) (1978) 3 
h) (1980) p) (1967) 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #829, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, September 25. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have 
a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 





cO@8n 
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Name __ 
Address 

City/Zip 
T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 


Solution #827 


The solutions to “Follow the Leader”: 


Fahrenheit 451 48 Hours 

The 39 Steps Seven Beauties 
Butterfield 8 The 400 Blows 
Catch-22 Chapter Two 

101 Dalmatians THX-1138 

The Magnificent Seven A Thousand Clowns 
Five Easy Pieces Ocean’s Eleven 
Stalag 17 
Death Race 2000 Grand total: 5256 


T-shirts to the following: 


1) William White, Cambridge 
Kathleen Pierce, Berkeley 
John Carney, Charlestown 
Bettina Beckman, Cambridge 
J. Russo and D. Griffin, South Boston 
Thomas Gagnon, North Reading 
Sean Bacola, Wellesley 
Lori Avirett-Mackenzie, Cambridge 
Robert Kass, Arlington 
Brian W. Foley, Marlborough COPYRIGHT 1992 UNITED FEATURES SYNDICATE 
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GO CONTACT LENSES apt sientd arn 
BEYOND SAVE UP TO 70% 

THE 
CUTTING 
EDGE 
ON 

MOODS ANS 
Seedy CONTACT LENSES DIRECT TO YOU i* . 
MODERNS on. ee ——— even you WIN, 
WITH 7 Lf 
RAMs | pee you’re still a rat. 
LENS REPLACEMENT PROGRAM Discover the area's most talked about store. WGBH Learningsmith offers 


BRUCE FREE CATALOGUE: over 9,000 fun and fascinating items for thinkers of all ages and interests. 
SUNDAY CALL TOLL FREE, 24 HOURS, 7 DAYS Bring in this ad for a free 8.5 x 11 copy of this quote. 


NIGHT 1-800-568-5474 ‘look fo, 
7-10PM FAX (305) 920-6335 "WGBH | [nS Wer in re 
ONLY ON FAST Learningsmith Lssifics 
AES lor] [ A General Store for the Curious Mind 


| = ee ENS Harvard Square @ The Mall at Chestnut Hill ¢ Emerald Square 
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DOWNTOWN BOSTON 


IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


ATEN HOSPITAL] pang Be" RPO INES ss 


OVER 30 YEARS OF SALES & SERVICE T WINES as L 
“BEST OF BEERS|[ 
BOSTON 536-5545 Oktoberfest || * Gift Baskets 


Beers + Corporate Party 


r | » 4s Hl Needs 
7 Oo %o re) - F 1990 Chiantis - Huge Cognac & 
Malt Scotch 


Pulsar ¢ Citizen * Noblia * Casio 1990 Vintage 
Bring this ad and receive Ports Selection 
an additional 5% Off | 
e Batteries and minor repairs done while you wail 
e Student Discounts 
537 Comm Ave, Kenmore $q 617-859-0064 
(inside Opticus Opticians) 
40 Bromfield Street, Bosten 617-542-8332 
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a ee we (we a kN pen Bags? comes kh |} eee 


‘FALL CELEBRATION! eT THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

25% OFF |e naan me oe oS 
deoiccmnteedt! B. aon 39 Dalton Street, Boston 
| Thru Oct 15 ONLY a Famik ay Ce (617) 269-1899 


, _See store for details _ 

The Boston Cat Hospital 
Health Care « Surgery * Boarding 
Grooming « Supplies * Emergency Service EXPERIENCED (used) 


496 Park Drive at Beacon St. 266-7877 NAME BRAND CLOTHING | 
Dress Fashions * Children’s Clothing IS?’ Mon-Sat 9c convo gata? 
Men’s * Women’s ¢ Kids q ynoon4r Boston. MASS O21 156 617 267-SAFE 
School * Work ¢ Play op Net HR = 
FANTASTIC FURNITURE 
SALE Sofas * Baby ng * Chairs * Antiques 
* Dinettes * Beds * Dressers * Lamps 
er Coffee Tables, etc... 
Rei SMALL APPLIANCES 
I I : 
j so NOW$469, Toasters * Fans * Mixers * Irons 
Schwinn ' Electric Skillets, etc... 
IMPACT PRO BRIC-A-BRAC 
1 Pima Books * Records * Kitchenware 
° . 
Imes now$339! Toys * Dishes * Linen, etc... 
Ins now$399! 
J 





















































INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
25% OFF All Merchandise 
thru —— 15, 1992 

th this ad. 


AMVETS wil pick up your donation 
FREE! You receive a tax deductible 
recei donati r 
FOR SALE tloms. Thank You 
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1/2 PP ICE 


“ear PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Nae ae 
Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 ooking for d lead role 
or a lead singer, you'll 

. find plenty of leads in 
National The Boston Phoenix 


Recognition! MUSIC & THE ARTS 
BNN-TV has been recognized in a Classifieds. 
nation wide competition for overall 
excellence. Every week, 
BNN-TV came in second nation wide thousands of people 
in its category in the 15th annual Lol, ty the adhe’ 
Hometown USA Video Festival. 00k fo the authority 
It was the Fairfax, VA community for the latest in arts 
access organization which won top and entertainment 
honors but only after six hours of a er 
deliberation. —_— 
BNN-TV was recognized for program- 
> a. ming, outreach to the community and for You'll not only find 
— ‘ promotion. lists. but 
1815 Massac BNN- ' ; vocalls / 7 
$8 S56 70 TV's Neighborhood Network instruments, gigs, 


Cambri 1S Messer une. 
Convenient Porter Locat News was a finalist in the local news 
ee @. category of the 1992 festival presented rehearsal s ce, 
p pa 
by the National Federation Of Local auditions, instruction 
DANCE ORIENTED sat marae os 
There were seven BNN-TV access Gnd mucin more. 


AEROBICS producers who were also recognized in | d 
the competition for their entries. To piace an ad, 


They are: 
Laurel Greenberg and David Edgar see the coupon 


Walther of Jamaica Plain, Robert . : / 
McCausland of the Fenway, Windy 7 of In this week s 
Roxbury, Tom Clifford of Hyde Park, . : 
Charlene Gilbert and Marion Skeete of Issue OF call: 


on all our 1 year memberships! —~ oo 267- 234 


RCH ASE 




















BACK BAY 333 lars Boston, MA 
BICYCLES  617°247'2336 








BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 




















































Expand your education 


> 


The PHOENIX MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP companies have 
opportunities for people like you. Intern openings for bright, 
enthusiastic and career-oriented people are now available. 





If you want experience in an exciting fast-paced environment, explore 
this available option now. Candidates must be enrolled in college, 
ideally in a program that allows you to receive college credit, and 
able to work 15-20 hours per week. 





DEPARTMENTS IN BOSTON 2EPARTMENTS IN LYNN WITH 
WITH OPENINGS FOR INTERNS OPENINGS FOR INTERNS 


INCLUDE: INCLUDE: 
¢ Marketing ° Copywriting 
¢ Circulation © On-Air 


° Stuff Magazine 








DON’T WAIT UNTIL GRADUATION TO THINK ABOUT YOUR FUTURE 


Let us help you start now. 
Call KAREN WILLIAMS, Internship Coordinator, at 617 ¢ 859 © 3307 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


<a 


Phcenix 








THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


To listen to and respond to 

ads wih a 

CALL 1-976-3366 
($1.50 a min.) 





“Intelligent, considerate, 
playful, 


attractive, slender SWF 35 
loves life, adventure and the 
unordinary. Enjoy 
conversations, travel, 


— games (Scrabble... 
eeks stable, worldly, 
soulmate 32-40.* 
3165 (exp 10/7) 
"Redhead. Petite, attractive 


pre professional 
with kids. Loves to laugh, 


the beach, the arts, 





33 





, affectionate, 
emotionally available, 
lessional, kindred spirit 
or lively conversation, 
laughter, friendship. Love 
aphies, movies, Ey 


dancing, 
the Cape, antique-ing. 
° 





espresso bars 
narcissists or cold fish need 
apply. Letters preferred. 0 
T3464 (exp 

1 extremely bright, pretty, 
active, slender, 30 en- 


joys learning, severe, 
outdoors, seeks 


with strong mind, soft heart 
0) marriage. £3445 (exp 





25 yr old SWF 
fun loving, care free 
adventure seeker. Enjoys 
movies, books, WB 
WFNX to classical. Love 
outdoors, picnics and 
camping. Searching for 
soulmate 24-30. 4211 
(exp 10/7) 





hair/, 





ANOMALY 
Happy, successful writer/ 


company a prof 
need for solitude; an Rv 


educated 
pete pa tet 
gentle Cantabridgian cat- 
ae = 3 eS eee 
politics and dance on 
this fit, sexy, tall redhead, 31, 
seeks warmth, brilliance and 
sparks trom a similarly 
owe ’ 
and : 
30-36. Like me, you a 
full lide and great friends, but 


no one special. Similar 
interests less than 





important 
but smarts, 
and spirit a must. 


LS me erg to dancing a plus! 
e'll never meet by 
accident-so call. 4550 
(exp 10/7) 


outlook, 
sweetness 





casera oe 
Son 
1o4?, bred opt bon (exp 9/30) 


ARE YOU ty 
and problem free? . 


attractive, intelligent, 
WF, 39 (but sore 30 0 or 
under-sometimes acts it) 





is 
looking for someone with 
similar traits. Race 


unimportant. Many likes. 
Please call or write. 
4089 (exp 


ARTSY BEAUTY 
35, 5'7, literature, arts, 


, swimming, dancing, 
massage. Be handsome/ 
Soisti, Conmndon awry oo 


ASIAN EVES 
petite thin 30 year old 
seeks Asian male 30+ 

for fun times or 











relationship. tO4 

9/30) 

Asian woman, holistic, 
friendly, — warm- 


worthy, creative into Asian 
culture. £74238 (exp 9/23) 


ATTENTION READERS! 
TO RESPOND TO 





THAT HAVE A me _— 


AT THE E' 

SIMPLY WRITE. TO; 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 
BOX --, 126 BROOKLINE 
AVE, BOSTON, MA 02215 





Attractive, warm and 





28yo petite, brown 7S 

likes outdoors, theater, 
dancing. Wants a “man* who 
is honest, committing and 
sincere. Looking for lon 

term relationship. 421 

(exp 10/7) 





food and live (eee Flock in 
Roll. Seeks similar. 173460 
(exp 9/30) 


43, 5'9°, attractive, SWF, cur- 
rently red/hazel, creative, 
non-smoker, non-drinker, 


non-' . Seeks fit, 
bright male for living and 
laughing. £3608 (exp 9/23) 


49yo Russian woman who 
enjoys museums, nature and 
walking seeking 45-65yo 
gentleman for long-term 
ionship. 

message, please leave 
number twice. £73269 

(exp 9/30) 








o DWF seeks 
unattached 53-65yo 
professional, well educated, 

ident man for romance. 
13451 (exp 10/14) 


Attractive, petite, very busty, 
—— skinned, long haired 
col eeptoyed, 
financially secure, generous 
WM only. £73531 (exp 9/23) 


Attractive SWF, 32, with ski 
rack/passporV/health club 
membership/hikin boots 
and bike seeks 39, 
best friend/lover. Please be 
professional, honest, without 
children, not afraid of 
commitment. £74314 (exp 9 











Attractive SWF, 30, enjoys 
reading, runn museums, 
dining out. I'm looking for a 
warm, funny, sincere, attrac- 
tive SWM, 7-37, to take the 
chill out of the coming 
autumn. £93664 (exp 9/23) 





54, DWF, quite attractive, 


artist, property owner, young 
looking, slim, romantic, 
sensitive, caring, down-to- 


earth, fun-loving, active, col- 
grad, seeks permanent 
= (phone respon- 
, no mail) T4549 

{exp 10 14) 


A FALL HAPPENING 
45+ SWF, desires one 
special male, also 45+ for fall 
friendship+, starting with 
mystery and intrigue, 














Attractive SWF 35, loves 
ersati 





Attractive, magnetic SF 
seeks S/D man or widower 
with custody of pense 
children for fun lovin 
> T4596 (exp 





BEAUTIFUL 
Pretty woman, 30, seeks 




















SECTION TWO 





SEPTEMBER 


18, 





with Personal Call 














Begins here. 














Over 200 new ads this week! 


CALL 1-976-3366 


to listen and respond to Personal Call@ ads 


’ (Outside the 617 + 508 area code call 1-900-370-2015) 
Call costs $1.50 per minute. Must be 18 years of age. 











Divorced Russian woman, 
40s, considerate, warm, 
honest, seeks a marriage 
minded professional, respon- 
sible man with classical 
values interests. 2301 
(exp 9/30) 





Diverced white female 39 
fun-loving attractive seeks 
divorced man 36-45 who en- 
joys travelling as much as | 
do. £1898 (exp 9/30) 


Do you prefer tall -leg- 
blonde beauties? If you 
like skiing, the Celts and 
Sox, and are an ambitious, 
well adjusted athletic-type 
over 6’ (30-45) from the North 
Shore/Boston, | suggest you 
meet me. £4008 (exp 9/30) 
DOOR #1 
me: SJF, warm, creative, 
romantic, assertive, 
a | insightful, ready 


See Bad key fits. door #2. 
3522 (exp 9/23) 











pagent beautiful and 
seriously fit F, 33, intel- 
ligent to the point of 
eccentricity; afflicted with ir- 
reversible romanticism; 


iven to fits of inspired 
sahil tangential but weirdly 
accurate reasoning and oc- 
casional outbreaks of good 
tastes... open... caring... 
honest... nuts... seeks 
twinkle in the eye of similar 
non-generic, refreshi real 
male. £74023 (exp ) 


Female, 23, Korean/irish 
American seeks friendship 
with serious Morrissey fan. 
Heaven Knows I'm Miserable 
Now. £73229 (exp 9/23) 


FINE, KIND 
woman, tall, pretty artist/ 
therapist seeks substantial 
partner: tall, fit, attractive, 
accomplished man, 38-52, 
therapized, talented and 
tender. £74397 (exp 9/23) 











DOOR #2 
thee: communicative, 


poy te meg funny, 
stable, loving, mensch. 
to entering Channel or 


door #1). 3522 (exp 9/23) 


Free-spirit dancing with the 
wind, won't you join my 
dance? SWF, twenty- 
something, artistic, creati 





Fun-loving SWF, 37, enjoys 
outdoors, dancin 
candlelight dinners see $ 
open-minded, creative SWM, 
35-45, for friendship and 
romance. £3603 (exp 9/23) 
GENUINE NICE GUY 
23-29, s 
outgoing 23 S oe, Loves 
music-BRU/F 
complex for 15 wiias 0 let's 
talk. “Nothi 
feel of somethi 
area, 173259 (exp 9/30) 


GQ GURU 
Very attractive SWF, 
youthful, 39, 57, shapely, 
size 14, ftashionable, 
interests include antiques, 
astrology, crystals, personal 
growth, New Age concepts 
and holistic health 
alternatives. Seeks 
handsome, well built, 
progressive, health 
conscious, intelligent, 
Spiritual, romantic male, 30- 
43, for mutual supportive, 
monogamous relationship. 
No Virgos, jocks, or 
smokers. £74413 (exp 10/7) 











out- “going. spunky, seeks 
non-smoking special friend. 
04011 





Happy woman looking for a 
mPry man. £4309 (exp 10/ 





OWF, attractive et ke §'5, 
— extremely honest 
Am 


a te kt AND FUN 
, 5 5*, 115ibs, _ br/bl, 








ph to same qualities in a 





and 
swe, loves Bw ~. arts, 
all gt — — 


HARRY MET SALLY 
SWF, 27, seeks fun-loving 
who is athietic, 


ask for, but I'm worth &. & 
4323 (exp 10/7) 


sonaetad ha NEED- 
something’ SWE, tak 








attractive, independent, 

















pr al seeks male 

part. _ d. gv, 
movies, football games and 
travel. £74065 ‘op op 9730) 


HERE’S YOUR 
CHANCE 
DWF, 33, bi/br, 5'8°, 
sensitive, intelligent, 











tractive, funny, sincere, 
arts, 


for similar single or ‘divorced 
WM. 30s-40s. Prov area. 
74351 (exp 10/7) 





fo oe a lady for all K. O eoet cb wenger natal bene, dane, eoete 
seasons reasons. warm, kind man, lor q 
174350 (exp ia) talks and laughs while with virtue and depth. 37-44, SM, 26-33, itive, fit, hard 
exploring Boston. #1508 59+, non-smoker working. No smokers or 
A wonderful woman, 28, (exp P2266 (exp 10/28) pai please. 4055 
roan ly — inteligent, Black Chinese Female, DWF, attractive italian ash 
man with creative interests. seeks self ,  dlonde seeks sincere male Ce eee ordeal 
4594 (exp 10/14) professional, secure for tre friendship and lover. All 5'6", full-figured, 
compassionate, generous, ‘aces welcome. 174494 (exp and honest seeks 
ABSOLUTELY SEXY peaceful W 23532 9/30) professional, someane: 
Beautiful t, responsible 
salina bates, EAST BOSTON SWM ‘BAW’ 28-42 for hugs, 
intelligent man. Enjoy long BOLD BLONDE SWF 31 brunette, 5'6, _ kisses, sharing life's ups and 
romantic walks on the beach. Attractive, assertive, poco re anes. downs = avg Be 
4110 intelligent i onest, hard working, term relationship 
= —— a e, ho , sincere. Enjoys movies, (exp 9/23) 
Active, fit, nature-loving man to and ing, ing, . 
acedemic, ives in 9/23) a SWM about same oe ¢ 20s, big shoe fetish, 
i S oee — aoe t, — il tle, He, Screaining Trees 
seeks kindred spirit, 40-55 onest, sincere. Similar en cr ’ 
who still cares about BRIGHT + CLASSY interests. £24069 (exp 9/30) Penal whatever's cool with me. 
and ag _, biking, SWF, 26, 5'11°, loves 3530 (exp 9/23) 
reading (absolutely Eclectic single mother, bi/gr, 
12466 (exp ip aie) ing iting, hiking, 57, 33, dieting; C&W music FUN & ADVENTUROUS 
ping, dancing, seeks — ing, and my pickup! Intelligent, ft, generous and 
ADS DO WORK! SWM, 26-35, tall, positive, area. %F3121 passionate Jewish woman, 
Let's make #@ sol You: self- romantic, honest, no (exp OO) 42, is interested in meeting 
aware, articulate, educated, or alcoholics. an energetic and witty 
lessional, nonsmoker, (exp 9/30) Eclectic SWF, 31, 5°11, cg ayy man (35-50) 


0, like classical music, 
films, books, France, 
friendships, hate 
stereotypes, love soft, 
abundant women. Me: large, 
a 44, 55", intuitive, 
layful, fit, stylish, gentle. 
ox 303, Concord MA 
01742. £P4561 (exp 9/30) 


pr I, attractive. 





BUNGIE 


about you? £4070 (exp 9 
30) 





Aliernative (rock), attractive, 
fit, fun, liberal SJF seeks 
similar SM, 30's. 4505 
(exp 





alive, often 
someti 


Always 
mes easy- 
with 


Charming Asian-indian 
ist would like = —_ 


marriage-minded, re y 


educated professional 
ont se on . 
a6, seeks 





Creative, 





= 

going, 38yo 

jae dh looks good heart 
seeks —— but slightly 


123177 (exp 9/30) 

a large g guy fer com converts, 
s 

craziness. S507 (exp 92 (exp 323) 





quirky man with 
politics. 04398 | (exp 9/23) 


FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 Display Advertising 859-3207 


creative, curious, more up- 
beat than cynical with diver- 
se interests, wit, and adven- 
minded, tal ty, 

man of integrity, 
28-40, for friendshi and 
more. ‘3511 (exp 


EXTREME/AROSMTH 
These are Boston's finest 
meni Can YOU compete? 
(Musicians only) #74313 
(xep 9/23) 


F, 38, seeks the sublime and 

outrageous in music, nature, 

and travel. Wants unshort, 

untat M, worldly, casual, up- 

beat for riendship, 

=. 73380 (exp & 
) 








he patience to play 

ody a beginner, share 

city walks and biking 
trips. Call to share further 
common interests and 
_ 2010 (exp W 


HIGHLY-EDUCATED 
Graceful, personable, 
slender 5'4 Asian female, 
well-travelled, numerous 
interests. clean-cut , 
well-built, physically fi SM; 
32-40, with traditional values, 
advanced degree (or leading 
to it) and commitment 
potential. Prefer never 
married doctor, scientist 
orengineer. 173742 (exp 
30) 





IT’S TIME 

SJF, , prof., 40(seems 
30), 5'9", singing, woods- 
walking, dancing, talking, 
— and lightness even 
plumbing the depths of 

p- and soul, kids(yes | 
want ‘em),honesty, passion, 
daring and hopeful. Me: 
Rilke's pearl in the forest. 
You: Maturity without 


1992 





37 


SEPTEMBER 18-24, 1992 








Personals responses ad- 





artistic, 25, SWF, on a 
quest for SM-artist or 
musician, 5'9*+, slim, 

ian, radical, and most 


and social Please 
call or write. T703528 (exp 
9/30) 





PHY MENTAL, 
TUAL 

Prot. Ra 32, attractive, 
, bright, culturally 


travel, films, speaking 





PICTURE wes 
Summer beaches, with cool 
sea breezes, how and 

a 


Sexy, young girl seeking 
aw 


with older man. £74201 
(exp 10/7) 


SJF, 25, diverse tastes. FNX/ 
ERS, Nik films, Ap- 
reciates food, travel, 
triends. Communicative. 
authentic, no shyness! 
3605 (exp 9/23) 
SJF, 28, attractive scientist 
loves outdoors seeks well- 
led, adventurous SJM. 
24583 (exp 9/30) 
SJF, 28, grad student, 
i athletic seeks 


SWM, 26-33, for biking, 
(exp 

SJF, 30, tall, slim, seeks 
communicative, adventurous 


outdoors, theater. 174028 
(exp 9/30) 


SJF, 32, 5'9", N.J. transplant, 
attractive, intel: , athletic, 
seeks special SJM who en- 
joys the outdoors. 174240 
(exp 9/23) 


SJF, widow, 52, 56", svel, 
fit, and goodlooking, 























getic, athletic, educated 


professional, non-smoker, 
PICTURE hay 4 non-stuffy seeks a sensitive 
Quidoors, music, Tan who, woul appreciate 








— to share them with. 
is SWF can. If you can 
picture this too, let's see 
what develops. 174393 (exp 








SJW, 35, seeks aaeeete, 





terested in people ‘ne 
cultures, understands self, 
enjoys outdoors. 3145 
(exp 9/30) 





a tall, attractive, 46, 
SWF. Well endowed with im- 
inati and intelli 





Gentle, spirited, caring. 


Seeks tall, sweet, passionate 
— spirt. Tr: (exp 9 
) 





Pretty SJF, 33, seeks hand- 

some SWM, professional, 

29-37, for committed 

aaa 174564 (exp Y 
) 





Pretty, slim SWF, br/bi, who 
loves music (FNX, BCN) 
searching for —— 
caring, tne Bre fl with 
sense of humor to ex- 
plore ae. music scene. 
Smoking OK. Please call or 
write. #704321 (exp 9/23) 


RANGE! 

Artist, C&W/jazz singer. 
SWF, literate, convivial, fun, 
fa, witty, pretty, Texas origin, 
now “citoyen du monde", 
loves the arts, NBA, walkin’ 
& talkin’. Seeks multi- 
dimensional man 36-48 

bouts) who is kind, 
brainy, entertaining, and 
wants connection. TO4421 
(exp 9/30) 








and soul. 14012 (exp 9/23) 


Jay from Prov. “Rescue Me* 
asks-Please try — I 


phone ni 
22828 (exp 1014) 


LETS GET TOGETHER 
Attractive DWF 45, looks 
younger and acts @. Loves 
music, adventure, romance, 
is loving and playful. Seeks 
handsome, honest, secure 
male for relationship. I'm a 
non-smoker. Prov area. 
2932 (exp 9/30) 











LONG HAIR? 
SWF, 5'9", long hair, likes 
playing electric guitar, 
motorcycles, slim, cute, sexy 
seeks long-haired, slirvthin 

uy, well-educated, in- 
telligent, alterno/hippie, 
sense of humor, down-to- 
earth, scientist a ge. 20s- 
40s. 174030 (exp ) 


Lovely, kind, perceptive, fun- 

F, 42, compassionate and 
progressive, loves nature, 
music, photography, 
dancing. Seeks —_ 


stiumw 


MEN-KEEP TRYING 
Don't give up Ly yat 








Ravishingly petite brunette, 
31, musician/professional 
with a bad case of autumn 
fever covets an attractive, 
intelligent, fa, deep and con- 
siderate non-smoker (is that 
too much to ask?) who might 
sess that elusive cure. 
hoto appreciated. TPO4236 
(exp 9/23) 


READ ME 
Then call me. 
Thirtysomething, tall, 
tractive and ind inte 7 








DWF (two kids) ‘seeks 
similarly eres male 





movies, Hy mn. 407i 
(exp 9730) 





Slightly ecentric “over the 
hil” European professional 
woman seeks hiking 
companion(s). Musts: good 
conversation, healthy at- 
ttude with Ife, healthy sense 
of fun. £74102 (exp 9/23) 


SOMEONE TO SHARE 
MY SECRETS WITH 
Lovely BF, 5'6*, 125Ibs, 
looking for someone to share 
my secrets with. Must have 
sense of humor and great 








personality, 28+. T4062 
(exp 9/30) 
Striking, vivacious SWF, 


58", seeks 6'+, handsome, 
bi/bi, Amer/Euro/Scan, 
monogamous male, 26-42, 
for intellectual interludes and 
more. £73689 (exp 9/23) 


SWF 29 blonde, green eyes, 
overweight but losing, good 
sense of humor, outgoing, 
likes dining out, movies. 
SWM nonsmoker, sense of 
humor. €£704025 (exp 9/30) 








SWF 33 
PROFESSIONAL 
Attractive, successful, 
athletic, long legs, shapely, 
enjoys tennis, reading, 
beaches, arts seeks similar 
man w/social consciousness 
for relationship. £4207 (exp 

10/7) 





SWF 34 bright, creative, dark 
hair, petite. SWM 
professional, with many 
interests, sense of humor. 
704024 (exp 9/30) 





SWF, 21, 5'5, petite, brunette 
who hates crowds and is get- 
ting sick of clubs is looking 
for a tall SWM, 21-26, who 
loves music (Metallica, 
Queens Ryche) and isn't 
afraid of spontaneity to share 
friendship and possible 





REAL WOMAN 
Attractive, fun-loving female 
interested in a good-looking 
professional man who's good 
I his hands. £74099 (exp 

) 





RESCUE ME! Attractive, 
hedonistic, over-worked, 
SBF 24 seeks romantic, af- 
fluent (would be nice) WHITE 
knight! £72825 (exp 10/14) 


eye ae ag 
LA girl (tan, 

seeks long-haired 

30, to show me that 

rocks. £73363 (exp 9/30) 

















Wanted: Sanat 

q SBF, 24, rubenesque, com- 
brown tay! on plex seeks artistic, 
3468 (exp 9/30) tte pioyiet. 
- (exp 

Moody, stubborn, irrational, 9/23) 
tun-ovie woman seeks 30's SEEKING SOULMATE 
passion for life. Brainy, lovely, tall, blonde, 


73133 (exp 9/30) 


Multi-dimensional love god- 
dess-artist creature seeks 
spark w/hip, unabashadly 
sensual, athletic, 
professional, deep and dis- 
tinctive sweetheart for 





fit, serious artist, witty, kind, 
a lust for ite, adventurous 
tastes seeks ardent, 
emotionally secure man, 36- 
50. | have a penchant for 
geniuses with a great sense 
of humor who can cook. TF 
3125 (exp 9730) 





73434 (exp 9/23) 


Naturally pretty, cultured 
JF, mid 30s-intelligent, 
expressive, playful, 
humorous seeks attractive, 
ished SJM, 34-44, to 
share arts, outdoors, love 
and laughter. £73042 (exp 9 
30) 














FUN & BUBBLY SWF 
Looking for a professional 
SWM, over 30 under 40, who 
is over 6'all and likes hiking, 
camping, sailing, skiing and 
swouing 14332 (exp 10 





FUN & FRIENDLY 
Bionde, blue eyes and 

that won't quit! Seeking fun, 
nee and funny friend, 
(possibly more?!) 4197 
(exp 1 


1 LOVE FUN 
Active single blonde, mid 
20s seeks someone who 
enjoys music, the beach, and 
lots of fun. £74109 (exp 10/7) 


INCREDIBLE COOK 

SWF, 30 seeking SWM who 
enjoys the outdoors, skiing, 
biking, hiking, etc. Must be 
ambitious as well as enjoy 
lde and laughter. Desire to 
travel a plus. 174205 (exp 
10/7) 





Objectively I'm SF, 41, 5'10°, 
professionally secure 
a comfortably self 


SENSE OF HUMOR? 
DJF, early 40s, professional, 
responsible by , Zany by 
night, loves films, hanging 
out, laughter, theater. Seeks 
S/DJM, rofessional, 38+, 
sense humor, dibcally 


hip. 472477 (exp 9 
30) 


SWF, ee 
Likes movies, travelling, golf, 
swimming, tennis and skiing. 
‘14073 (exp 9/30) 


SWF, 24, BODACIOUS 








Prefers tall man, with big feet 
a hands. £74217 (exp 10/ 





SWF, 24, blonde 
likes to golf, horseback ride, 
ski, loves the ocean and 
{on to travel. £74210 (exp 





SWF, 24, CUTE ASA 
BUTTON 

Active woman hopes to 

=. ry a... 


male), nfl ~My og 


etc. 
Non-smoker. wis3e (exp 
10/7) 


SWF, 25, BRUNETTE 
Likes skiing, golf, tennis, 
walks on the shore, wining 
ry dining. T4072 (exp & 








SWF, 29, DARK EYES 
Looking for a tall, humorous 
man wants to have fun 
and laugh on weekends. fF 
4333 (exp 10/7) 





liberal, compassionate, for 
friendship and tun. Write or 
call Phoenix box number 
2955 trO (exp 9/30) 


SIGNS O’THE TIMES 
Wooten ok Rp pote wi 








cally open minded. Son, 19, 
away at school. It's my turn. 
= else is subjective/ 
relatve. Let's decide when 
we meet. £73662 (exp 9/23) 





Perky, attractive, teacher, 
businesswoman, 
conservationist, global inter- 
ests looking for samme, 45-55 
174013 (exp 9/30) 





SWF, 30, 5'9°, admin 

manager looking for out 

going-open-minded in- 

dividual with a aon 
ity, sense of 

and all around fun guy. & 

4209 (exp 10/7) 





and 

seek SWM 2 28-35. Attractive, 
loving-love nature 
(wilderness) and cultural (art 
museums) as | do. | am 
spiritual but not fanatic. | am 
Leo-other sign (especially 
other Fire and Gemini) but 
must have steadiness and 

de vivre for ultimate goal 
is a steady relationship 
(kinder?) t (exp 9/23) 


SWF, 30, 56", accounting 
mgr looking for athletic, fun- 
going Bruin fan who is also 
sensitive and caring. 
...waiting for your call. & 
4208 (exp 1 


SWF, 33, cute blonde central 

Mass seeks ivy League 

— 174408 (exp WY 
) 

















THE BOSTON PHOENIX -» 





SWF, 36, 5°10, ft and trim. 
Enjoy —-, sports, 
dancing. Like a chameleon- 
can be pF to elegant. 
174100 (exp 9/30) 


SWF, age 32, 5'9°, look for 
outgoing and sharing 
individual, fun a must 
to have a time e 
err 4229 (exp 10/ 








Tall, beautiful blonde, Ph.D, 

seeks slender, mature, witty, 

a man. #24032 (exp. 
) 


Vibrant, playful, spiritual 
SWF37 attractive, out- 
going, sensitive, creative 
partner, 35-45, to share 
music and romance. T73366 


(exp 9/30) 


12B WITH 
SWM young 37 blond 58° 
155ib photographer/d 
owner. Seeking SWF o 
warmth and humor to s' 

dstove, Labradors, 





Virgo SWF 38 5'3 1/2 pore 
reen energetic warm 

rok eeramine SWM 

35-45 hardworking with posi- 

tive attitude for meaningful 

o 1982 (exp 9 


tennis, music/arts, 
age anne 

loves to cook and wear all 

Me too. £74339 (exp 9/30) 


42, SWM, professional, 
easy-going 
minded woman. £73176 (exp 





5'5°, medium Fy eae 
hiking, pd nee 
T4558 7 texp 9/30) 


movies. 





55 SWM, 5'8", 185, good 
looking seeks slim, good 
a: 124490 (exp 6Y 





WANTED 
29, ooks fun-loving 





TECNICOLOR 
singer/dancer/ 
with 


skills 


SWF 
secretary 
good interpersonal 


seeks company of male, 25- 
40. Dancing, word games 


jazz, 
(clothes, books, music, 
ideas). £74202 (exp 10/7) 


There are more personals 
than meet the eye. Now with 
the tne oe > Instant Ad new 


day. Call 1-976-3366 
$1.50 a minute 











TOO MUCH TO Lag 
SWF 24 looking for SWM 25- 
30. Must have a good sense 
of humor, ee intelligence 
and looks like Costner. Only 
nice guys need apply. 
4206 (exp 10/7) 


TUNE IN 
fee wig SWE 26, nos music 
seeks SWM 





36. "35 to share similar 
interests. Travelling, bike 
riding, laughing, and 
listening to everything form 
Bonnie Raitt to Extreme. Ten 
four? £74392 (exp 10/7) 


dvent ) must be 
ic and 
appreciate all life has to 
ler. £74214 (exp 10/7) 
WF, 44, wants someone to 
+ iui 2 fac ae 


Why bother? FREE!* 
Awa + he nag ae 


ioely. eee abot 
(exp racer randioe 








1 HARD-WORKING 
MAN 
1 SWM 31, 58, 150, loves 
singing, 


: bei 
kids, white stockings, 
pumps, seeks attractive 
‘on player. 4222 (exp 


oo SWM, seeking, 18-31, 
fun, ecentric, sexy ‘s 

Secret, avant topenée, in- 

dustrial. woman 

and exchement. 4576 (exp 

9/30) 





A 
CHANCE 
WORTH 


who 
really enjoys spontaneity, 
adventure, pampering — 
would love to be swept off 
her feet. Hoping to meet a 
woman who would never in a 
million years consider 
answering an ad. This time, 





Worthy WF, 44, seeks 
ae ag me 8 for healthy, 

serious relationship. 
> 1 (exp 10/14) 


po — At and respond to 
CALL 1-976-3366 


50 a min.) 





ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED 
Hi, I'm a 31yo emotionally 
and financially secure 
ee one who ae | 


usual Otorer thin 
movies, ) 





Unconventionally 
conventional, 
blonde artist, 5 


knows himself, loves to 
learn, has eclectic interests 
and wants to dream and 
laugh with someone. £73660 
(exp 9/23) 


UNEXPECTED 
SF, 29, very attractive 
praduate student, works 
ard, plays hard. Seeks 


goodiooking, funny, r 
iiehectual F506 (exp of 








Venus of Nye pe yt 
40, 300ibs of ancient 


dess-energy seeks rd 


hunter-gatherer. 3210 


(exp 


looking for someone who 
shares similar interests, but 
I'm willing to try new ones, 
for autumn romance and 


sd more. TF 2041 (exp 





SMART NICE FUN 





27, 5'11, —_ handsome, 
intelligent, 


ness owner seeks SF for 
friendship and r Tc 
3581 (exp 10/14) 


3 Eclectic SBM, in 30s, seek- 
ing older, non- 
women with no 
4415 (exp 9/23) 





ions. 





31, SBM, 5'10°, seeks 

, sincere, open-min- 
ded female, for good times 
and relationship. 14496 
(exp 9/30) 


32, forward thinking, under 
construction natural 
bodybuilder, audiophile. 
Likes Ottmar Liebert to M.C. 
Lyte, NPR. Values honesty. 
intensity. Afflicted with 
rity. Seeks int 

chia diess, op therapy 
in of any race in Bos- 

towSo. NH. to: daytrip, 

with dog, train your ass 
Ses Xt saw, 


3761 avet ep wa 


34, SWM, unpretentious, 
athletic, humorous, 
empathetic, hansome, 
woe. philosophical. 
ightful, attractive, 
nature- -loving, ore f 
woman. £24375 (exp 1 
38, eace 
songwri 
sensitive $57 texp “Neste ie 
woman. £24337 


39 SWM- aie a 10 mile 











yor 





h , | hope that you will 
as this is all quite honest and 
PO box 103, Boston, 


SECTION TWO = 





A wild dancer and lover of 
, emo- 
i articulate, down-to- 
pow J intellectual, SWM, 
ia seeks direct, 
ae 27-34, for friendship, 
, and possible 
passion. P4405 (exp 10/7) 
A young , tall (5°11"), 
Cute scientist, 
who's Capricorn 
Seeks (21-35), smart 
to adom 
And soothe his heart 
that's worn & torn. 
with hot 
Join me for a movie, 
I'm forlorn. 
P4556 (exp 9/30) 
wASE LISTENER 
a. OWM, 47, enjoys 
what makes us 


funny, 
tondes, 








tick. To 
straightforward, 
pay 50 equal woma 

4581 (exp “or14) 


SS aNTuNG BABY 
SWM 27, attractive, open- 
minded, into c 


music, 
film, conversation, hiking, 


ip & 
more. 474401 eden 


ADORABLE 
and happy prof, sincere, 
intelligent, athletic, 
SWM 30 6ft 180 
blue hair seeks 
attractive slim active cari 
honest prof or student SW 
22-30 to share autumn 
dventure friendshi & 











4390 (exp 9/23) 








A cute, funny 4 

at arm-wrestling, !'ll Perce 
lunch; ier eraeel'é vie bu 

anything. £73651 (exp 9/23) 





A MEANINGFUL 
EMBRACE 
30's SWM, 5'9°, 160ibs, fit, 
witty. with a zest for life: 
Emotionally and mong | 


secure. | enjoy romance, 
music, hiking, aoe mane 


_ articulate, 


SEPTEMBER 


2s} 





Art dealer, 48, seeks friend, 


lover, companion, intimate 
partner for an. -term 
= 03611 (exp 


ARTIST Lop athe dl 
or female musician sought 
by bendesme | 61° Foe 

ye 
wp A. ~g ‘tedhonds 








etite female. Contact: 
andsome, 33, Asian 
i ician. P4585 (exp 11/ 





Athletic DWM, 36, cooks, 
explores, communicates. 
bortys, honest, humorist, 
WBCN, upbeat, 
. Call for details. 
(exp 9/23) 
ATTENTION READERS! 
TO RESPOND TO 





PERSONAL ADS 
THAT HAVE A O SYMBOL 
AT THE END 


KLI 
ave. BOSTON, MA 02215 





Attractive SWM, 34, 6'3", 
185 seeks vemos, 


ionship. 

for more details! 3766 
(exp 

Attractive SWM, 34, funny, 
compassionate, _un- 
idealistic scientist loves film, 
folk, biorcling, dance seeks 
very intelligent, independent, 
literate woman with depth, 
humor, optimism, kindness. 
‘3592 (exp 9/23) 











att 
WM, Ste, multi- faceted, 
witty, seeks/otters 
laughter, 
adventure. 


23) 


romance, 
(exp 


Attractive SWM, 34, 5'8, blue 

eyes, non-smoker, een ont 

ily an 

physically fit, sense of humor 

seeks SWF, Bana to share 
sts in s' 








ALISSANDRA 
Great letter but wrong 
number. Please call with 
a number. £74591 (exp 9 





running, travel, walks and 
conversation. 


an intelligent, 


genuine, 
adventorous, 


~~ 3 na OWE 
50-38% for fon, (riendship... ; 
74057 (exp 9/30) 


A PIECE OF EDEN 
SWM, 22, ...Enter the 
, eat some fruit, nice 





ALL THE BEST 
Physician, SJM, young 30s, 
thietic, handsome, 
intelligent, personable, 
seeks oy attractive, 


dancing, arts. RY 1087 (exp © pe 





juicy apple, breakfast not 
taken, wake 


up di ing, 

to sleep screaming. Those 
were definitely black sheep, 
have them dance, circling 
round and round, ass to the 
air, face in the ground, back 
gets your bird, open you 
—— yw me out a . of 
smoke from your cherr 

blossom... wrése8 (exp Pf 


ALWAYS ON THE GO 
White male college student 
(21) hing for 

who is attractive, very 
outgoing and is able to make 
her own decisions. 174300 
(exp 10/7) 


ANGEL HEARTED 


honest 








Attractive, 
hearted, an 


water), mountainbiking, 
BBQs, travel, friendship 
leadi relationship. vc 
3420 texp 9/23) 


ATTRACTIVE SWM 31 
i love kids, 
well-read, athletic, 





inging, dancing, see 
very attractive, athletic, 
i female 20-31. & 
4064 (exp 9/30) 
ATTRACTIVE SWM 
26,0, 6' tall. 2 oe waaiee 
the White ounteine 


Looking for a sensitive and 
energetic WF to enjoy all that 
NE has to offer. (exp 
9/30) 











Attractive, educated profes- 
sional male, 32, honest, 
germ. Sn Saute ae 
, , Senstive, it,a 
nd romantic. ing similar 
qualities in a woman. Prov 
area. £74354 (exp 10/7) 


BE DIFFERENT 
Hip, handsome, rocker, 31, 
= Jane's Addiction, Chile 


eppers, tattoos, piercing, 
seeks ion into same. 
You're Nan opal 


and motives Please (exp 107) 


cheis pape 
active a 30, B10", 
attr: young 
170ibs, fit, fun, 
compassionate, intuitive, 
articulate about feelings, 
inquisitive about life, 
irreverent humor, — 








interests, q 
outdoors. Seeks 30ish 





Thanks, Tom. 4040 (exp 
9/30) 





Born-again virgin (recoveri 
Catholic) Swit seeks cout 


of sharing ourselves. Please 
write or call. O&F3037 (exp 
9/23) 


Bostonian = 25, seek- 


ing 

for running, alien ~¥ 4 
and maybe romance. 
4381 (exp 9/23) 


BRUCE NEEDS A DEMI 
SWM looking for fun, 
friendship - sincere true 
. Must be open, 7S to 
ui 
this guy has Died Hard. ‘tr 
4080 (exp 9/30) 


Charming, warm, witty 
rotessional male, a true 
rench pm romanticist 

ial woman 
spoil ‘one 


Boy unimportant, em- 
phasis on long term, 
minded relationship. Prov 
area. 173623 (exp 9/23) 
Chemistry, tibility, 
sincerity, sensitivity are first 
priority. SWM 32, 6’, 160, 
seeking my star lady for 




















Attractive SWM, 34, very 
athletic, down- Ay earth, 


3131 (exp 9730) 








SBF. “4232 ay 9/23) 





EAL AD 
I'm 


, with ' " 
and friends. Casual, 
humorous, intelligent and 

ive, tall and 


.D. Seeks match’ P4040 


and willing to to ty new things, 
like taking out this ad. 
Looking for casual 
page pe yl! (& not 





Attractive, off-tour Gerry fan, 
31, N.O.AMAL. supporter, 

seeks attractive 
emale — for ~~ 9 


4410 (exp 


CLASSIC MODEL 
SWM 1966 model, mint 
condition seeks 21-31 age 
range collector. This treasure 
2 ood humored, honest, 

easygoing. Give this 
dasse a try. £74067 (exp 


WHAT ARE 
YOU 
WAITING 
FOR? 


a fomiis)(clamclale 
respond to 
any Personal 
Call® ads call 





CHINESE SPEAKER 
SWM, 40, Ivy League, 
financially | Ro gree sane 
Student of ee 
srenuond veveler to Par Cast 

on business) seeks Chinese 
woman, single, any age, for 
companionship and 

~~ rt, literat 





music, history, current 
events. Please be native 





COME LIVE WITH ME 
DBM, ~~ 5'7, seeks hot 


It pay 

Must be attractive and willing 
to commit to long term 
romance. £74243 (exp 10/7) 


Conscientious, exquisitely 
cony. mon jamous, at- 


SJM Leo, 34, seeks semi- 
sapphic female, 24-44. In- 
terests nene vintage 


banter. Prov area. T4346 
(exp 10/8) 








(exp 9/30) 











“You renot 
going tomeet 
anyone si 
around the 
house.” 


126 Brookline Ave. 


boston, wa ozers | win ARE Personal Calle 
617-267-1234 


1] CHOOSE YOUR CATEGORY 
Check a box below for category placement 


(] WOMAN SEEKING MAN [) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
(1 MAN SEEKING WOMAN [] MAN SEEKING MAN 


© COMPOSE YOUR 
PERSONAL AD 


AD COPY: 
First 10 words are FREE!* 


“See restriction in pricing grid below. 














( CHECK HERE IF YOU 'RE PLACING AN 
HIV+ PERSONALS AD. 


(Don't forget to check the appropriate box 
at left for proper category placement) 


























SMALL HEADLINE 
15 character maximum 


1] 2] 3] 4] 5] 6] 7] 8] 9 [10/11/12 | 13) 14] 15 
LARGE HEADLINE 


12 character maximum 
t] 26 3} 4S] 6} 7} 8 | 9 | 10) 11412 








0 YES! | want the FREE Personal 
Call Service (I agree to record 
my greeting immediately upon 
receiving my security code). 

0) No, | do not want the FREE 
Personal Call Service. 

0 YES, | would also like my ad to 
run for FREE in The Phoenix's 
NewPaper in Rhode Island 


Your Personal ad or your 
voice roe oy Ae! be used 
on the radio names will be 
used, only box numbers and 
confidentiality will be 
maintained. 

©) Check here if you do not want 
your ad or voice greeting used 
on the radio. 





























Prove’em wrong. 


Runanad in the personals. 


Call Kristine at 617-267-1234 or fill in the attached 
coupon. To listen and respond to Personal Call® ads 
right now call 1-976-3366. (Outside the 617 and 508 
area codes, call 1-900-370-2015). Call costs $1.50 per 
minute. Caller must be 18 years of age. 























PHONE # 








Headline: $ 


add'l words 
@ $1.25ea. $ 


Mail Services $ ADDRESS 
SUBTOTAL $ O MC CO AMEX 





First 10 words # 
Fi 
Pt Ses Bose" od gh 6a” 





NAME 








Large Headline 
Small Headline 





CARD # 





CITY 





x#ofweeks x 


PHOENIX?PEASONALS 


he Phone Call That Could Change Your Life 


and avocations. Ads @ sexual anatomical 
abt Le Boston Phoontr sseumes 'o babi for he content or 
hl The Boon Poe ad fs erpoyes hares 


STATE EXP. DATE 











SIGNATURE 






























































COUNTRY GIRL 
ind SWM 


Soyo fo —_ kind 


sprout a supportive ual 
relationship wah a fun loving, 


hard working pa obo. or 
waitress type. 


important. 
Hot tub anyone? 4081 
(exp 9/30) 





Creative professional, 
fr eggen resident, 6’, 
180ibs, enjoys tennis, skiing, 
ballroom a galleries, 
films, seeks attractive, edu- 

enchanting oo 
maze (exp 107)" 


DANCE PARTNER 
SWM, 5°10", 155ibs, seeks 








THE BOSTON PHOENIX. *« 








FALL ROMANCE 
Successful Professional 


WM 
32 seeks attractive full- 
figured WF 25-35 





honest, young: 

(39) with melody seeks 
spirited, well-composed, 
ee cherishing 








Lady Please 
SWF 0 « dence ng oo write or call. 531 (exp 
124598 (exp 9/23) 

DANCING FOOL Folk music, bicycling, 
DWM 49, 44 seeks cooking, relaxation, 
woman, 35-50 who likes to meditation, 
go out on the town and iu sought by mental health 

imagination like Cynthia ional SWM 40. Ot 
Payne. 4 174077 (exp 9/30) 722 (exp 9/23) 
Cut White Male, 30, FREE CAR WASH 
eks delightfully if you make it past the 
tdatponetusian woman of second . , 35, 
substance. 73479 (exp 9 bloomer, soft-spoken, above 
23) average looks, 
seeks SWF with 





Debbie, the teacher. You left 
a message last Thursday. 
Left ike to tak o you a, 5 — 





Dentist, single, young 30s, 
handsome, intelligent, 
personable. Seeks very 
attractive, educated, special 
woman, 22-32. Enjoy dining, 





positive attitude, neat 

appearance. Photo 
. P.O. Box §13, 

Wilmi , MA 01887. 





FREE TRIAL 


Friendly, soft-spoken, 
pave hea vig ge good- 


aspiring dog-cs <agiener. 
Looking cosmic 








music, photography, -_ bliss with female. No 
and to re ther interes obligation Please call or 
124076 (exp 9/30) writel £704545 (exp 9/30) 
DID YOU GO? EUGAG-SATRA 
SWM-not lost and not 45 ‘MBR, black clothes, gym, 
(early 30s). Took a chance at one’ bars, local rock, 
lost and found singles party. Pogues, SWM, 31, seeks 
If you did too-then call me. pre ye irreverent 
T4066 (exp 4317 ( (exp 
DIVE BUDDY FUN & ROMANCE 
Successful designer/ Do you like to dance? 





seeks feminine dive buddy, 
25-39, for honest relationship 
and exotic travel down 
under. 





» dace he oneaaccae 


passionate, seeking intel- 
counterpart. 4492 
(exp een or50) 


Do ya wanna have fun? 
SWM, 35, funny, fit, attrac- 
tive with good heart and mind 
seeks female with similar 
qualities for long term 
relationship. PO Box 196 
yngsboro, MA 01879. Well, 
whaddya waiting for?! 
4400 (exp 9/23) 


DWM, 33, 5°10", 165, blonde, 
blue, attractive, educated, in- 
terests are chikiren, saili 
skiing, fitness seeks f 
counterpart 25-35 for 
friendship. North Shore area. 
04402 











DWM, 41, no children seeks 


S/DWF. ‘Interests include 
) ing, dining 
in and out, times, quiet 


non-smoker, 


financially secure for 3 
term relationship. 441 
(exp 10/7) 


DYNAMIC SJM 
pie — professional, 
diverse, extremely energetic, 
bored ‘with typical Boston 
women. Looking for SJF who 





to meet the man of your 
dreams? 4079 (exp 9/30) 


Energetic, fit SWM, 30s, 
educated, progressive, 
offbeat, articulate, seeks 
compatible, attractive 
feminist. 2165 (exp 9/30) 


Evolved + hip SWM 37 crea- 
tive off-beat, affectionate 
prof. seeks pal/partner for 
ethnic food, Wau MUSIC, 


closeness, s ‘owing 
+ fun. £74499 (exp Oey oso) 


EXCELLENT 
yo professional within the 
entertainment field with 4 
humorous 
= seeking SWF, 21-33, for 


a 


and 
romans. eraazs (exp 10/7) 

















EXPLORE WORLDS 
Playful SWM, 5'11", 175, 36, 
into new age ideas, out 
recreation, most sports 
seeks fun-loving, a 

mutual } 


non-smoker. eet (exp 
10/7) 


active F 


Act —— spur of the 


momen 
Seek fun and romance? 
This 5'11° professional with 
blue eyes blonde hair is 
for youl £74078 (exp 





GET TOGETHER 
QUICK 

, age 33, seeks SWF, 

31 -38, at once up for fun 

, ni lide, parties 

outdoors, dining out local 

and romanti 


area, ic 
future. £74224 (exp 10/7) 











Hispanic, 41, 5'7, non- 
smoker likes films, 
- it mature. 
stereotypes. games. 
174380 (exp 9/23) 





Ae nonesty SPEAKS 


| pid a Oe Tee 
mre a, owt oe 


various inter 
to hear one a pa oy 
woman who is .possib! 
. . a 











LOVES MUSIC 
pi 
new 
chamber music. Looking for 
WF to join me in music 
explorations. £74226 (exp 
10/7) 





MAIN 

SWM, 41, tall, attractive, 
self-employed seeking 
honest, sincere attractive 
female for friendship and 
lasting relationship. Have 
cabin on lake in Central 
Maine--try an enjoyable 
weekend. POB 937, 
Waterville, ME 04903. 





SECTION TWO e 





SEPTEMBER 18, 





Professional, clean-living 
man, career, 42, tall, 
sensitive, 4 

straight-forward, seeks 
a“ —— ‘e- a4 


Oo hands ton (exp Lo 








South shore SWM, 36, 





READ THIS: 
gona, Sat eee teen unio 
6'2, good shape, ye 
attractive (by se 
sincere, intelli oon 
thoughtful SWF, 20-30 
who's into romance. 


(exp 10/7) 





REALLY COOL GUY 
SWDAFMBCJLMNOP- 
24year old male looking for: 

, excitement, q 
impulsiveness, non- 
conformity, pg 
laughter a the 
whereabouts of Ritchie's 
older brother Chuck who 
Creonsesse after the first 


4296 Se 1 
RELIGION A 
<2, suns, GF, tapty vaion 
H jon and a at sande fo tor 


pa Aes] race, or fe permanent 





lives on lake, into 
WENX:WASF, sueling sim 


26, 
ally “and "e260 fenp 
uninhibited. 273280 





SPECIAL iq 
Honest, 


sincere, 
Jewish male, early er 
fit, has 3. it 
(except men and is now 
looking to down with 
the woman of my dreams. 
2170 (exp 108) 


SPECULATIVE 
bright-eyed engineer, 
published nature 


5 it 190ibs, with 
enthusiasms for Spinoza, 
neurophilosophy, foreign 
adventure travel, and 
reflections on thy self, 

i attractive woman, 
25-40, for permanent 
relationship mee on 








Se FENEGADE 
Attractive SWM 29 rebel, 
poet/comic looking for an 
attractive SWF who refuses 
to conform to society's 


conventions. 4328 (exp 
10/7) 


quality. 4704311 (exp 10/7) 


SPIKE & MIKE 
Grad student, 20s, seeks 
companion for roaming 
Harvard \ , fi 
music. Alice Donut to jazz 
?04560 (exp 9/30) 
































(exp 1 
and companionship, art ROCK-n-JAZZ 
HOT AND AVAILABLE jazz. £4098 (exp 9/23) SWM, 26, seeks internally 
Single white male, uate utiful SWF 26-36 for 
looks, s Ay Male, 26, drummer and dan- _— rockin’ nites and quiet, jazzy 
drilmaster woman to ef seek attractive, indepen- Sundays, no , drinkers 
carve off excess weight, dent woman 18-29 for and head cases. 74302 
ere will do. 44221 y aed 3080 ten ip wy more. fT (exp 10/7) 
SAREWAGE MINDED Sou ay tose oe 
A " *, into 
oun = aie comin ae 40ish, educated, eclectic blading, skiing, tennis, 
People can believe | waste sojourner looking for engineer ayy By MBA. 
money on Thishad comfortable, sane, I'm looking for a pad ys 
nothing to do with my stunningly beautiful woman, that likes f fun. 
protessional_ lite. | love — ei wild times/maybe 4245 (exp 10/7) 
eee kids. unusual Mestyle OK” ROMANCE A US 
I'M HERE 74230 (exp 10/7) Athletic business oriented 
BO 1 dy by" So (veoketball pa 
scene MEDITERRANEAN ; 
lt SW ‘4, thin, . volleyball, runi , softball, 
od dy in 2 ieee Engineer, SWM, 29- yl etc...) Music, re and 


fun, educated, employed 
ional seeks SW! , 

0 who wants a 1:1 
relationship, and is down to 
earth, non-smoking, not 
overweight and enjoys 
movies, travelling, dining out, 
beach walks, quiet times, 
etc... Let's meet somewhere! 
Prov area. £73620 (exp 9/23) 


I'm OK, You're not 
SM, little money, lots of fun! 
You've seen these ads and 
the lies-try eee 
ditterent-suave, 

510, 160ibs. £24199 ae 
10/7) 








IF OPPOSITES 
lect match. 


reader Brookline 
area SF 23-36 for 





Goodlooking, athletic, Israeli- 
American, 44, MD, seeks 
beautiful, intelligent, 

uropean SJ! 


adventurous, 9 
28-30, for romance, 
marriage, family. 94407 
(exp 9/23) 


Great blue eyes, smile, SJM, 
30, 5'8°, trim, warm, fun, 
blues guitarist, scientist by 
day. Likes jamming with 
friends, gigging, composing, 
good conversation, dining, 
movies, softball, concerts, 
hanging with friends, seeks 
attractive, engaging SJF, 
singer or musician, 20-30, for 
jamming the blues. good 
times, romance. 4548 
(exp 9/30) 


Handsome, entertaining, 
intelligent, SWM, 3 
SWF, 28- 








35, for dancing, music, 
sports and more. 5 
(exp 





Handsome, humorous, 


to explode 15 word limit. 
w3218 (exp 9/30) 





HARVARD 
PSYCHOLOGIST 
Are vee a vested tal intel , 

well (59° 
Deautful athletic, shy, qual 
and supportive woman a 
your twenties? lene 
a. : Wiendshi 
romance with 

handeome,- *atnietien 
fecetenete, intuitive, 


“ye 
(SWM, 6'2°, 185)? Cali or 
Senmieen’ gy BAL! 

a q . & 
4009 (exp 









Would you like 


some help 









composing your 
Phoenix Personal 


Ad? 











Call Kristine 







267-1234 







sTonyeeli mm wilelsil 4 






Classifieds 










She'll be happy to help with 
your ad and answer any 









questions you might have about 


























Personal Call 


; the fun, safe 




















and effective way to meet 











another special person. 














rendezvous. PO Box 1422, 
MA 02146-00 
1377 (exp 9/23) 
IRISH ONLY 
Three, handsome, Irish, 


rotessional men, 25-33, 
to meet fair 





Respond ually i 
friend(s). Any photo sent, will 
be returned. 04429 





JAPAN BASH 
Ultra-creative, stylish, 
handsome Japanese- 
American; 5'11°, 42, dark, 
athletic, very adventurous 
and definitely not ordinary. 


young 

with dreams, with sve = 
and seeks far beyond the 
stars. 174491 (exp 10/14) 
Join me for a foliage 


excursion! 24, blonde, biue, 
160. £74597 (exp 9/30) 











JOLLY HEARTED 
SWM enjoys concerts, 
sports, dancing, blue eyes, 
short brown hair, 5'8:, 
employed, very athletic, easy 


and loves to have a 
food tne. SH4S26 (exp 1a 


nonsmoker, 
heart seeks SWE % 32 42, 


(weight unimportant) for 
relationship, 
commitment. If race 
unimportant to you, call. & 
4063 (exp 9/30) 


METRO NORTH 
SWM, 30, 5°11", 195ibs, dark 
hair, professional, play 
ong love music-classical 

its. Traditiona-opens doors 
for women. Seeks SWF, 26- 
32, nomsmoker, no drugs, 
professional. #74220 (exp 
10/7) 








My PLUS 
lues, jazz + Beethoven. 
$a, 6, Dalian artist, self- 
contractor seeks 
intelligent and romantic 
woman — share past, 
= future. NW of 
23178 (exp 9/23) 
MIT duate with And 
personality and corporate 
job, Go Figure... Ex-coxwain 
who sails, surfs and loves 
bizarre theater. | am ec- 
centric with a touch of class. 
74097 (exp 9/30) 











MORE 
THAN MEETS THE EYE 
weeny Hy 27-34yo who 
to join me for the 
this season and 
ully other activities. 

4579 (exp 10/14) 

MR. INTERNATIONAL 
Wants You 

I'm a Boston disc jockey who 
loves music, romance and 
fun international style. | love 
to do a wide spectrum of 
a so, international 


. give me a call. 
4327 (c (exp 10/7) 


Nerd boy seeks Orphan girl. 

Let's prove there is some 
race in different. PO 
106 (exp 1 


NICE GUY LOOKING 
Not 











but they only gave me a 15 
letter limit! le, Caucasian 
35yo, 59°, 165, ge 
attractive si gal, 25+. 
174084 (exp ) 


meeting people. Seeks 
interesting woman who 
wants to have fun and enjoy 
life. £74239 (exp 10/7) 


ROOKIE BOSTONIAN? 
Fun-loving athletic blonde 
male 22, new to Boston, 
cor orate job, seeks 

ell sensitive woman 
in similar situation to explore 
restaurants and social 

174203 (exp 10/7) 


SBM 21, seeks slim SF 18- 








yen pray a 
lorking tempor ina 
like--searching for merit rat 
love. SBM, 6 seeking SF 
who likes music and sports. 
174384 (exp 10/7) 


ag pone ol 





14294 (exp 10/7) 





Ss fist 











1992 


SWM, 23, seeking SF who 
enjoys the outdoors, hiking 
and skiing in particular. 
Laughter, intelligence, 
beauty appreciated. No, | 
don’ bite. 174204 (exp 10/7) 


Sng pon trans 
: enraged female 
a must. Person 

nightie in Boston would be 
ideal. £74303 (exp 10/7) 


SwWM, * PHAM ATHLETIC 

















(exp 9 





times or possible 
mae ip. 173278 (exp o" 





SWM, 27, Ey F ye hair, 
minded. “Dab75 Senp O50) 








scene. 
nq SWF, 24-30 into same. 
24219 (exp 10/7) 


SWM, 31, 5'11°, handsome, 











seeks attractive and intel- intelligent, professional, 
ligent “mistress*. 4340 athletic, stable, seeks 
(exp 9/23) adventurous, special S/D 
woman, = 31, Speen, 
Suaet Se ge a ful 
ttracti lat p Enpy traveling, 
romance, yess. bikin 


intelligent swe 18-25. & 
4593 (exp 9/30) 


SUMMER'S ALMOST 
OVER 


Time is running out to go 
topless in the Jeep. Before | 
freeze my butt off in the 
winter this SWM could use 





(exp 9/30) 

SW CUTE BOY 
Looking for wt cute 
white Jewish female 
between 


non-mat and looking 








21, for movies or 


Boston area. Photos 
optional. 04021 





SBM 33 tall, sensitive, 
athletic, looking for 
someone, right someone 
who likes oon yl music, 
eating out, 

anything or nothing, | 

for serious relationship 

ing to... Call lets see Swhat 
happens. Prov area. £73667 
(exp 10/9) 


SBM, 26, 6’, seeks big 
woman, any race, over 35. 
74590 (exp 10/14) 


SBM, 33, tall, dark and hand- 
some seeks SBF, 27-33, 
non-smoker, no children, tor 
fun and romance. #73613 
(exp 9/30) 











college educated, employed 


eae tn or 'SF friend. 
(exp 9/23) 


for someone to to hang out with 
So have fun. £74075 (exp 





SWM 26yo--BA from Boston 
University, currently receiv- 
ing BFA. Into literature, art, 
movies, looking for 
educated, articulate SWF, 
24-27, with varied range ot 


wa0zd (exp 03) 


SWM, 31, friendly, honest 





is selfless and caring. 
Professional female a must. 
Serious minded. 4213 
(exp 10/7) 


SWM, 31, 
seeks 





professional 
running/biking 
partner. Brookline area. TF 
4551 (exp 9/30) 


pte 32, 5°11°, 145, 
lessional, ra 

classical ‘maubhe WO ia 
WBOO and some FNX, Bos- 
ton ballet, trying to learn 
piano, sail plane pilot, walks 
on the beach at night, travel, 
waa) Python. 274108 (exp 








SWM, 33, 511, attractive, 
seeks attractive 





similar or 
interests. Write or call 
Phoenix box number 4105. 
TO (exp 9/23) 


SWM 30 looking for SWF 20- 
35, Boston area for feoann 
romantic relation wrt Po 

are ge P4299 (exp 10 








SWM 31 SKS 
fun loving WF 24-30 for 


SWF to share romantic 

evenings, tennis, films, 

oe 174387 (exp W 
) 





SWM, 34, handsome vaien- 
ce electron looking to bond 
with a stable element. Be 
—_ attractive, 28-38. I'm 
willing to take a chance. T 
4237 (xep 10/7) 


SWM, 34, aia qegnewed 
51 








many weekend trips and 

hs. Must be eti 
but not 3 2 eae. enjoy 
dining out wine nyt ge late 


night conversation. 4082 
(exp 9/30) 





SBM, 43, well educated, in- 
terested in dance, jazz, 
movies, but especially scien- 
ce , witty, smart 
talking SF in , face unim- 
portant but being cute and 
wnprtonee? is. Please 
write. #704414 (exp 9/23) 


SBM, hunk, 33, 6'2°, mus- 
cular and career- -oriented 





SWM 34, 62, athietic and 
fun guy seeking SWF for 
summer reve tennis, 
brunch, pracy b- "and more. 
173136 (exp 


SWM 37 artistic, off beat, 
hip, into life seeking attrac- 
tive partner near the but 
not over. 173447 (exp 9/23) 


SWM 45, New Mexico mil- 
lionaire non-smoker wants to 
be a daddy. Write Phoenix 
box 4036. 














seeks attractive, ly 
fit, non-smoking, career- 
oriented ied SF, 27-35. £74580 
“= 

ing enticingly intelligent 


united aacive worran 





NOTHING UP MY 
SLEEVE 
PLENTY IN MY HEART 


Cute, clean-cut, charismatic 
SWM, 27 with diverse 





LARGE WOMAN 
ea tye tr 
174420 (exp 930) ” 


and active lifestyle 
seeks secure, humorous, 
attractive female with upbeat 
attitude and 


g mental physical 
gncounier T4554 (exp 





Sensitive, slim SWM, 
graduate student ‘beiogy 
medicine, 

artichokes, Neil Young,k 
aeie Isaak, — 





nature. £74342 (exp 9/23) 


ing, 
otie pets; SEEKS cute, 





Left-handed, offbeat man, 
prof, 34 and 5'7°, seeks 
woman of charm for jazz 
clubs, bs —2 
arts, waves a3)" works, 





TEs AVE FUN! 
on 6'2°, 180ib SWM, 


graduate. | am 31, 
attractive, articulate and 
easy-going. a Seek 


Oddbalis attract me (I!) 

What's your story (7) 

$3. curious... £74592 (exp W 
) 





Older WM, 70. handsome, 
active, good body, loving. 

sionate seeks WF, 
any age, for friendship. & 
3510 (exp 9/30) 


, OUTDOORSY TYPE 
self-employed 








SWF, 
27-33, tor fall adventures. 
4577 (exp 9/30) 


SWM, 26, well built who 
enjoys mountain biking, 





LET’S SHARE LIFE’S 
GUSTO 
Share my love of the water, 


laughter, arts, with this 
successful, intelligent 
come 38. Fun, 
ee romance 


tov 
4447 “ae 10/14) 


Lonely, bored, SWM, 24, 
n is someone to fill the 
spaces. 174376 (exp 9/30) 


LONG HAIRED 
ROCK N’ ROLL BOY 








personality. I'm into music, 
ities, and studying (NOT!) 
et me rock and roll your 
world. 174228 (exp 1 


Guitar player. Seeks petite 
SWF with similar interests, 
20s. £74298 (exp 10/7) 


PARROTHEAD 
28 SWM, beach loving, 
tically correct, Buffet fan. 
ikes creative discussion 
and window shopping. & 
4086 (exp 9/30) 


Peaceful, conscientious, 
intuitve, creative, aestheti- 
cally pleasing WM (12/25/47) 
seek soulful interaction. 
Write Phoenx box 3518 


Personals responses ad- 
dressed to Phoenix box num- 
bers are held for three weeks 
after the final scheduled ap- 
pearance of the ad. 














LOOKING FOR 

A CUTE MATE! 
Yale graduate, SWM, 62", 
corporate executive 
considered attractive and 
fun, looking for SWF ja 
desire to form a 
——s T4096 ° 

) 


PHILANTHROPIST 
SWM 26 5'10* 170, well, 
actually 5'9 1/2°. Enjoy 
outdoors, athletic, ice- 
skating, concerts, for 
free spirited SWF with same 
interests non or social 
Grinker, non-smoker. £74297 
(exp 10/7) 





SWM better than average 
looks, br/bi, 170ibs of diverse 
interests seeks attractive, 
educated SWF who is a con- 
servative professional by day 
but has a darker side, X- 
night, local rock scene. 
4085 (exp 9/30) 


brown 3 





NOTICE 
TO 
PERSONAL 
CALL® 
ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE 
RECORD 
YOUR 
GREETING 
NOW. 


YOUR 
VOICE IS 
WHAT 
THEY'RE 
WAITING 
FOR 




















TALK IS CHEAP...NOT. 
Write instead. 

DJM: 39, bald, fit, funny, 
music freak 

YOU: slim, under 40, 
eclectic. 03432 


TALL BOUNTIFUL 
WM 39, 6'3", handsome, 
imelligent, seeks tall, buxom, 
bountiful female for good 
times. 174316 (exp 1 


Tall, handsome, intelligent, 
classy, 37yo, independent 
black gentleman seeks 
curious, independent woman 
for outgoing occasions. tT 
4547 (exp 9/30) 


THE ROAD LESS... 
traveled is often the most 
rewarding! Offbeat 39 DWM 
60s relic that's optimistic 
about the 90s seeks SWF 
28-40 with a sense of humor, 
openness, and 
adventuresome spirit to 
share the fall colors, walks in 
the city or mountains, and 
possibly that first cup of 
coffee over Doonesbury. 
4586 (exp 9/30) 


TOP TEN REASONS 
to meet me: good listener, 
= great massage, loves 

artha's Vineyard, and 
many types of music, 
attractive, sensitive and 
sensual, unpretentious, 
healthy lifestyle, playful, 
unconventional, Harvard- 
educated attorney. Seeks 
SWF, approx 27-37, who 
sgprontee man of 

















seeks buxom intelli 

18-40 to enjoy fine arts, good 
food, talk, hiking and jogging. 
Write Phoenix box .2 


h heart of gold. 
4562 Ay 10/14) 


Very attractive, athletic, 
fun 








SWM, 35, artist, 
entrepreneur looking for 
professional female 
who is attractive, loves to 
travel as well as walks in the 
park. Awaiting your call. i 
4246 (exp 10/7) 


SWM, 35, very intelligent, 
handsome country boy, sti 
haven't met my match. Send 
photo. 04423 


SWM, 45, 5'11°, 158ibs, 
seeks non-smoking, non-fat, 
intelligent woman of any 
race. 174103 (exp 9/23) 


SWM, 6’, 165, b¥/bi, 27, ath- 
letic build, great shape, great 
looking seeking young 
woman, independent, 
spontaneous, loving and fun 
for good times and 
conversation. 














SWM MD, aes 
researcher, attractive, seeks 
SWF, East European 
ancestry, curvaceous. 
(Believes ened arate was 


"irae (exp 











fun when shared. Photo pos- SWM NEEDS HELP 
sibly helptul. (exp Hanging around Zanzibar 
listening to 70's disco all to 
meet a woman who enjoys 
outdoor activities, 
SERIOUS clubs, end candlelight 
_ RELATIONSHIP ber estne 
Sincere, outdoorsy, poet eagmnare-aularee leisure 
type. SWM, 40, electric suit. £74391 (exp 10/7) 
wheelchair, photography, 
babies, . es. SWM, 19, attractive, 
Looting for eaenan with good intelligent, slim, seeks 
Lag with herself, female counterpart-- 
hikes ‘ hing, loving. friendship/romance. 74497 
Tc Fae. (exp 
SJM fiftyish nightow’ seeks SWM, 22 i business 
companionable woman to profess: tooking fro fun 
help me ward off the wee- ae 


2) blues. £74403 (exp W 


—, athletic, and 
ongehe, 14304 (exp 10/7) 





SLIGHTLY GOOFY... 
but Mickey Mouse I'm not. 
Civil ineer with my own 4- 
wheel drive, | like watch 
TV, eating pizza an 
*shotgunning* beers. My 
sister owns her own ice 
Somngeee. 80 if you want a 
'scoop", I'm flavor. & 
4218 (exp 1 


SNRJM 32 5'9° creative, 
curious, attractive successful 
professional. interests in- 
clude science, music, learn- 
ing and discovery, not to 
mention dark bitter coffee 
and s ethnic food. Seek- 
ing single, slender, similar, 
independent, attractive 
woman, any ethnicity-- 

physician, scientist, engineer 
preferred. 174312 (exp 10/7) 





SWM, 22, medium build, 
brown hair, hazel brown 
eyes. Well educated, seek- 
ing SF of similar age who 
likes to party down and meet 
people. Prov area. T4455 
(exp 10/14) 


SWM, 22, professional 
beach bum looking for 
athletic, interesting, outdoor 
loving female. Person must 
love walks on the beach in 
the moonlight. £74322 (exp 
10/7) 








SWM, 23, college student 
looking for young, blonde 
and attractive female. Good 
personality a plus. Lover of 
clubs and who is in good 
shape. 174324 (exp 1 


attractive, please. 
P.S.-| need to be truly loved 
egein, save me. 174319 (exp 





SWM, age 27, 6’, industrial 
— looking for out- 
gong female with great sen- 
humor. Love sports a 
must. £74225 (exp 10/7) 


SWM, fortysomething, 6’, 
pai bind. int A 





and adventurous 31yo SWM 
professional seeks wonderful 
woman. £73359 (exp 9/23) 


he ARE YOU? 
oe oo ing, affectionate, 
professional 40's, 
attractive, intelligent, 
passionate and 
understanding. Enjoy dining, 





long term relationship. Prefer 
Black or Hispanic. Prov area. 
14439 (exp 10/14) 


WIFE WANTED 
SWM, 24, 6'3, 200Ibs blonde 
hair biue eyes, seeking very 
serious female for marriage. 
Plwase write to PO Box 455, 
Providence, Ri 02901 








Wish | was your lover. Me: 
30yr young, attractive, artist, 
down-to-earth. £74306 (exp 
9/23) 





WM, 38, educated, 
intelligent, playful seeks 
aggressive, strong-willed 
female for times. | 
4234 (exp ) 





Woburn SWM, 33, seeks 
non-smoking SWF, 30-36, 
for Bruins, Celtics, Sox, Pats, 
good times, quiet times, and 





professional, athletic (hates 
pro football), seeks open 
minded, attractive woman 
32-45 for triendship, 
romance. National Public 
Radio, reading. music a plus. 
Call or write. 1704002 (exp 
9/30) 





SWN-43-artist and writer-en- 
joys museums, theater, 
concerts, and good 
conversation. Looking for 
sensitive, caring female, 35- 
50. £1046 (exp 10/14) 


SWM-TEDDY BEAR-31 
Professional, sports fan, tall, 
6'5", 190Ibs, great hair-green 
eyes seeks SWF, 21-31, for 





bly more. 172791 (exp 
9/23) 





WOMAN OF COLOR! 


me ted from NY. 
SWM, 31, looking for 
attractive Black, Hispanic, or 
Oriental temale to add 
cultural influence, and spice 
of life. Please be , fun- 
loving, physically fit and 
adventurous. #94557 (exp 
10/14) 








Working class rock musician 
seeks down to earth, petite, 
funny, active girl for romantic 
colaboration. £71476 (exp 9 
23) 





fun in the sun, d g til 
dawn-no games-possibie 
romance! £74244 (exp 10/7) 


SWM/35 HARDMAN 
LOOKING FOR A SOFT 
WOMAN 
Been down for so long now 
that it's time . I'm not sure # 
I'm ready. Drop me a line # 
ea you can help. O 








TAKE A CHANCE!!! 
SWM, 41, 5°10, non-smoker. 
Warm, affectionate, piaytul, 
emotionally and physically 
healthy seeks passionate, 
communicative, and healthy 
woman, 32-39, for long-term 
a eae (exp W 
16) 





WZLX was stupid cancelling 
Lost 45s, WBOS was smart 
to pick up the show. | enjoy 
Zanzibar and | hope “a 
bring the name that lost 4 

game back. What do you 
think? £74059 (exp 9/30) 


X-USA CYCLIST 
back in town looking for my 
last romance. I'm tall, 
handsome, fit, over- 
educated, passionate, and 
will make you laugh. Looking 
for intelligent, witty, self- 
assured, 

a 30s. 14419 (exp @ 

















THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


| be/bl, 
cute, co! 





Ya-Ya-Ya KNOW IT! 
Stylish BM-29, 510°, 165. 
Seeking a charming, witty 
blonde who likes dinner, 
dancing, skiing and cuddling. 
WFNX-WBRU-Ave C. 
Avalon. Conversation. & 
4083 (exp 9/30) 


Young BM, 31, seeks older, 

mature woman for 

~ rr 74506 (exp W 
) 








YOUNG EDUCATED 
MALE 


Interested in female of 
age: free-spirited, libera’ 
slightly zany, to hunt for 
excitement in and around the 
big city. £74295 (exp 10/7) 


EEE LOBTOLB OS IEE 
MEN SEEKING 
be —_ A*. and respond to 


“CALL 7-976-3366 
($1.50 a min.) 


"Big guy® 275ibs, 6'2, 38, 
hairy handsome = 
Shore) seeks non-fat 
brother® (18-27). 74389 
(exp 9/23) 





Buddist WM, 32, interested 
in bicycling, exploring 
outdoors, swimming, 

Spirituality. SW of Boston. 
— T3364 (exp 9/ 





COLLEGE STUDENT 
Very inexperienced. Good 
looking-5'11°, 170 Ibs. 
Looking for other fun, good 
looking college student for 
=— relationship. O 





COLLEGE/FRAT qi 
Wanted. I'm a 
inexperienced (oleayen, 
“straight” WM, w9reat body 
and . tm seeking an 
agg cocky 
we for safe 
fun. Son or eho. pa 71 
(exp 9/23) 
ewan FLY WITH ME 
WM 44, handsome, 
sens! robust 








rofessional. Likes stunt 
ites, movies, dining, 
massage. Seeks GWM, 
young, firm, smooth, 
cleancut, sober, 18+ for 
friendship, perhaps more. 
Prov area. £73189 (exp 9/23) 


Cute Asian, 25, 5'5, 120, 








20, attractive, intelligent 
looking for a friend or 
relationship, 20s. 4493 
(exp 9/30) 


A SPECIAL MAN 





very sensitive 
and caring. Looking to share 
some fun in life. You be 
similar. €°3596 (exp 9/23) 


P t open and 
easy going. Looking for com- 
panionship and romance. 
23723 (exp 9/23) 


DON’T MISS OUT! 
Is summer over? Not! 
Handsome GWM, 5'8, 
140lbs, br/br, masculine. 
Seeks GWM, 20-30, s 





trim body for friend/relation. ° 


No fats, ferns, drugs. Photo 
please. TF02906 (exp 9/30) 





GWM professional attractive, 
honest, sincere, 5°11", 150, 
interests 


‘seeks 
type guy for 


relations a 
Photo, Lag Box 12 
yo prameny Be MA 02050. & 
4048 (exp 9/30 


GWM trim, 40s, blonde/blue, 

wants trim ry male for 

- ionship. £4498 (exp 9/ 
) 





SECTION TWO « 





looking, year-old, 5'6 
athlete seeks good 

sible relationship. 274589 
(exp 10/14) 
Humorous, 
on type 


for relationship, no freaks or 
trolls. £73475 (exp = 


Just a buddy, pose 
fun. bud 





normal, cute, 





oseibie 
40, 5°10, 





GWM, 20s, 6’, 190, br/bl. 
Caring, compassionate and 
guy with sense of 
ons seeks friendship/ 
relationship with Asian- 
indian, Italian, Hispanic, etc, 
with similar interests. Prov 
area. T1644 (exp 9/30) 


GWM, 25, athletic, out b 
not into scene looking to 
meet fit, 20-29. £73733 (exp 
9/23) 


GWM, 25, handsome italian, 
straight- -acting nonsmoker 
seeks — i! | 
nonsmoker, 21-28 








(exp 

GWM, 25, straight acting, 
attractive, 5°10, br/bi looking 
for friends, maybe more, for 
oe out. £73038 (exp 9 








GWM, 26, boyish looks and 
body ‘seeks 


= vp Bi age 21-35, 
build. Prov area. 
1 (exp 9/23) 


KING SEEKNG PRINCE 





in CASTLE, share life; 

should be educated, straight- 

appearing; enjoy music, 

— travelling, g 

movies, fine dining and ast 
home. 





straig 

6'2" tall, in your twenties 

looking for a relationship with 
a handsome, pi 


straight. 
open Harvard’ pred (3! rad (31, jonely 
185)? Then call or write TH 


Box 1155, Cambri MA 
02138. £73601 (exp 30) 





very 
man for eompanioneny. 
movies; romance possible. 
2535 (exp 9/30) 


GWM, 28, doctor, 5'7, 
130ibs, slim build, br/gr. 
Seeks GM, 30-40, 5'9+, 
muscular, similar 
(professional or militar 
preferred) 173767 (exp 9730) 


GWM, 32, 5°10°, 165ibs, 

lonely in the South Shore 
to meet other men. 
(exp 9/23) 











Loving daddy, 6'1, 200ibs, bV 
bi, early 40s seeks devoted 
son, slim, boyish, early 20s. 
74090 (exp 9/30) 


Man-to-man, insightful, sexy, 

creative, indsome, 

gentle, honest, Spiritual, 

swimmer, cyclist, er of 

ocean, music, friendship, 

a Photo. €£P03765 (exp 9/ 
) 








MASCULINE 
WM ,, 33, 5°10, 170, br/gr, 





GWM, 32, 5'7, 137ibs, br/bi, 
dikg, “straight’, — 


riendly, masculine g) 
fun times. £74343 (exp 23) 





ADVENTURE SEEKER 
GWM, mountainbiker seeks 
same for serious off road 
action with 20-30yo. 72474 
(exp 10/7) 


Adventurous, attractive, 
masculine, outdoorsman. 
Sincere, affectionate, quiet, 


shy, innocent, puppy-dog 
eyes, 39, 5'7, 145. Seeking 
same for mage ene | 


relationship. Prov area 
3387 (exp 9/30) 


AM 25, 5'8°, 140ibs, seeks 
professional, manly, in- 
shape buddy under 35. No 
wimps or fems. Prov area. 
14195 (exp 10/8) 











Athletic, masculine, 
attractive, well-built, hai 

husky, bear-type , 
34, seeks clear thinking, 
secure guy to seve? 
mut 


sup- 
portive relationship. 
’ , Mountain- 
biking 


= 


Appearance 
24039 (exp WY 





tractive male, 5°10, 165ibs, 
yo ge ~ enjoys arts, 
outdoors, and conver- 
sation seeks similar. TP3606 
(exp 9/23) 


FALL ATTRACTION 
Small surprise package 
humor/personality, 
interests and stability seeks 
friendship/relationship, 30s- 
50. £74386 (exp 9/2 ) 


FREE MASSAGE 
Tough Sore ? 





GWM, 33, looking to meet 
other people 18-35 for 
friendship. Hyde Park area. 
14502 (exp 9/30) 


clean- cut, 
Prteltigent” confident, 
healthy, fit-seeks similar 
wren guy. £74315 (exp 10/ 





Metrowest GWM, 35, 5°11", 


ing _ similar, 





GWM, 34, 5°10", 155, 


hip 4101 (exp W 
30) 





masculine, clean. 
GWM 30 to 50 for friendship, 





day? 
Tense? Seeneare 
masculine, WM will he Pp 
release tensions for 
goodlooki ~ Wey shape guys. 
P4553 (10/14) 


GBM 28 270ibs closeted, in- 





area. 13668 (exp ea). 


GWM, 35, Italian, 155ibs, br/ 
br, clean-shaven seeks GM, 
21 -35, into movies, music. 
74418 (exp 9/23) 








telligent loner seeks mas- 
culine man any race 
for friendship+ P4382 (exp 
9/23) 





GM 29, 5'10°, 140, seeks 
relationship. Creative, 
resourceful, honest, 
So T3456 (exp 
10/28) 





GM, 46, PhD, reasonably 
attractive, seeks GAM com 
jon for lide and , in 
NH 
P4433 (exp 9/30) 


oe i Se 


Set os 





Sports, 1988 








Attractive male, 44, seeks in- 
teresting mature friend in 
aaa area. 174231 (exp W 


Attractive male, 48, seeks 





Goodiooki se 
= = 510, 170, 
oves music, dancing, 

some cooks 


movies, sports 
Peony 26-40. man with 


GWM, 38, 5'9, 160, into 
wrestling seeks partner in 
decent shape for grappling 
work-outs. (exp 10/ 
14) 


GWM, 44, seeks slim 
GWM(18-26); mean- 
fe a relationship, North 

Hampton area. 174341 (exp 
9/23) 


GWM, 48, Italian bear, 5'10°, 
250, seeks bear 








Mid 40's WM, 5'9°, 150ib 
seeking male 45-55 for 
friendship or? Honest, no 

mes. Prov area. T4348 
‘exp 10/8) 


South Shore guy seeks fun 
buddy. No 
(exp 


es 





STRAIGHT 
but very curious. I'm a 28yo, 
goodlooking, athletic, 
straight Seek similar, 
masculine, athletic WM for ? 
22702 (exp 9/23) 


Straight? Curious? 
Muscular? Health Nice 

ing? WM 21-357 Seek 
same for good times and 
— 03598 (exp 


= geet tooking col- 
ro all, built. Call for 
guacant ranieed eed time. & 











SUPERSTAR WTD 


in the 
industry, 6’, ; 
love — travel, films, 
quiet romantic 


theater and 
times. 704430 (exp 10/14) 





Tall slim athletic GWM 29 
seeks imaginative articulate 
friend — to balance 


SEPTEMBER 


18, 





WM, 30, 145, ‘straight’, 
feminine seeks 


1992 








WM, 40, 5°11, look , fit, 
handsome, professional, 
looking tor en and 
first experience. 173615 (exp 
9/23) 
WM, 59, cute, beefy seek 
tall, muscular, aggressive 
WM. Photo please, am 
clean. Ot (exp 9/16) 
WM, 50's, seeks other for 
long term relationship. Allow 
me to fulfil your needs. 
(exp 
WM, attractive, clean-cut, 
young looking, oe 5'8, 145, 
raig ones 
seeks similar. Boston ~y 
‘12639 (exp 102 
A 


To listen to and respond to 
ads witha & 
CALL 1-976-3366 


- amin.) 














with pr BL. and 


paper T3656 (exp 





Tall, masculine DWM, 6’, 
30s, healthy, pone. 
, seeks similar 


inex 
male to share friendshi 
Prov area. £23669 (exp 25) 


TO RESPOND TO A 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
AQ SYMBOL 





Boston, MA 02218 





, 30, 6, 


170ibs, great bod 
S$, great body, ver 
masculine, ut body. very 


Seeks similar, hand 


US 

Tomei “+N lively and 

athletic seeks Tomboy 
esbian or not) 

1-41. I'm woman and 

youve half-man. Let's meet 

and combine the pieces. TP 

4045 (exp 9/30) 


Attractive GWF, look- 
ing for someone to share 
walks on the beach, hikes in 
the mountains, quiet dinners 
and much more. Southern 
NH area. £73040 (exp 9/23) 


Attractive BF, nS 








ing 
Conn. area. £74019 (exp a 
30) 





friend. £73043 (exp 9/30) 


WANT TO HEAR MORE? 
Call 1-976-3366 to listen and 
respond to even more 
Personal Call ads. New 
Personal Call greetings are 
recorded every day. Call 
costs $1.50 a minute. 








Wanted: intimate friend, 18- 
25. I'm Christian, Pw ht", 





MISSED YOU! 


intrigu ut mi 
the deadline to call. 
Will you write? 04104 


Muscular, 6’, 190, GBM, 33, 
handsome, seeks goodiook- 
ing masculine GM, 28-36 for 
Brad texp 28 relationship. ba 





11, 
140. £73423 (exp ea) 


WM 29 5'9, 165, handsome, 
non-smoker, inexperienced, 
totally straight acting seeks 
friendship with same 20-35 
not into the scene. Prov area. 

122407 (exp 9/30) 
WM 29, straight, attractive, 
inexperienced, health 
' safe-seeks WM 


cone waa 








. Must 
(exp 9 








for Fall fun times. MetroWest 
area. TP4005 (exp 9/30) 
GWM, 58°, 215ibs, seeks 
same for fun and friendship. 
174503 (exp 9/30) 


GWM, 6', 165, bi/bi, 
5, good 








swimmer's build 

looking moe" smae for 

good times ice gu 
5. 4318 (exp W 





alters 


GWM, 6’, 152Ibs, 30° waist, 
young, _ Straight, and 
enjoys rock, 





day time 
- cenel 774233 (exp a 
) 





Attractive, 25, 5°10", 170, 

brown/brown, secure, 

spirited, political, physically 

fa, interests include the arts, 

athletic activities, seeks 

 ataee (exp 9 
) 





Attractive BM, 5°11, = 
late Pow honest, educat 
straight-acting. Seeks crmlar 
G 36 for real friendship/ 
more. $4378 (exp 9/30) 


A SWM, 29, 57, 145, 
straight, tough, hockey, 





(exp 9/30) 
BE et 


WM, 33, 6'2°, 185, attractive, 
athletic | ig rolessional.-semi- 
out, travel, ~~ 
outdoors, weekends. 
soos masculine, 
assertive, me and or 
ey y (25-40) for relationship- 
ox 320, Caenesiows 
02129-I'm a nice 
P4582 (exp 9/30) 
BIG BIKER DUDE 
GWM, 6’, 300, br/br, seeks 


— 200Ibs or 
light soneneh aSlk? tmp na, end . . 
BIG SROTIER 


GWM, 26, bi/bi, 5°10° 
150ibs, cute, seeks clean-cut 


ig Brother buddy. i 
Siete on 

Bi uddly bear WM, 42, 
6%, 206, soate cites boars 


~~ friendly fun. 
4010 $0 (exp 0°30) 




















BLONDE 
GWM looking for 25-30, 
swimmer's build. Likes 
movies, water sports, 
Sa ona 
175ibs, Italian type. 173358 
(exp 9/16) 


br/bi, 33, Le healiny, 


goodiocting busty to 3. 
9/23) 


GREAT DEPTH 
WM 47, 5'11, 175, artistic, 
athletic, phi 





seeks 

in-shape, masculine WM, 

with si and 

integrity for deep, mature 
relationship. fF 1584 


(exp 
10/7) 


GWM 23 155, 5'9°, bV/bi likes 
partying, sports, music, 
dining, , 
Seeks easy going, crazy 
sometimes person for 


fr ip/r Pp 
3162 (exp 9/30) 











GWM 23 255, 5'9, bVbi, likes 
partying, sports, music, 


, _ getaways. 
Seeks easy going, crazy 
sometimes person for 
triendship/relationship. Prov 
area. 173162 (exp 9/23) 


GWM 28 5'E*, 160, bi/bi, 
handsome, masculine, 
professional Grad school 
mature, secure, 
fit. Seeks similar, 
masculine, opeeee > 
idual integrity. 
3433 (exp 9/30) 
GWM 28 handsome, 
romantic, br/br, 5°10°, 
180ibs, seeks special young- 
minded man to share ife's 
adventures 20-30ish. Write- 
Photo? Lynn-Boston. Of 
4589 (exp 10/14) 


} yt ~ oie 
tive mature, man 
25-35. 274033 (exp 


quae 28, rd/bi, 100, on 
beach, Budweiser Aers008 
ope) 


32 5'8° bi/br, 155ibs 
Italian, handsome, 
businessman, sin- 




















cere same 
in a man tor friendship/ 
No games or 





Blonde WM, 22, hot jock, 
—— straight-acting, 
totally cool, seeks same only 
18-23. 274379 (exp 9/23) 


BORED LATINO 


seeks other Latin male 25-37 








73647 (exp 9/23) 


drugs. Prov area. T4349 
(exp 10/7) 

GWM 35 looking for mee 
18-24 Black, Onental, White 
attractive male for friendshio, 
must be straight acting. 
4555 (exp 1 





~ athletic, lovi 


partys hair, hockey, 
watching sports, beach, 
straight A. | Levis and 
hightops seeks 18-25yo wit 
same build and he 
near Taunton for friendshi 
possible roommate. £74578 
(exp 9/30) 


GWM, br/bi, 25yo, 5'3, 

150ibs, muscular, non- 

smoker, looking for eo 

ship with same; nice i 

So a plus. 172274 me ro 
) 








GWM, mid 40s, Italian, 6’, 
178ibs, tt brown hair/hazel 
eyes, v 
healthy, 

with a nice guy. &3527 (exp 
9/23) 





GWM, straight acting 34 6'4, 
225 easy going seeks similar 
friends. South Boston. Will 
respond. £74395 (exp 9/23) 


GWM30, 6’, 





170, warm, 


w/passionate, eclectic 
interests: theater, movies, 
music, conversation. 0 
3420 (exp 9/30) 


Handsome E GWM, 
student, 28, ied or 





bl, S, = At hn 
gular guy 22-3 22- gh for 


Photo dang Box 805, 
Watertown, MA 02172. 





NICE GUY 
GWM 36 6°11, 
healthy/good 
outdoors. 


175, 
to-earth, 
shape. Enjoy y , 
, Mutual support, 
Be honest, 
Thanks for 


to Phoenix box 
8 OtP(exp 9/30) 
Central MA GM, 44, 
attractive, athletic, 
A fi mas- 
culine guy 50s for 
confidential special 
friendship. PO 79, 
Bakiwinville, MA 


NORTHSHORE-BOST 
Cool, handsome, secure 
WM 28, 5°10°, seeks 


romance 
dogs, hair. 
friendly. 


res, 
number 





very 





movies, quiet times. 
Write-Photo? OfF3449 (exp 
10/14) 


pete Pg “- 24, bVbi, 
WFNX, 


no eae 2 lease. Take a 
Chance ereo48 { (exp 9/30) 


Gaited ene WM 22yrs, 
.blue seeks 30- 
40 years an te for friendship 
and ma pe more. 14422 
(exp 9/23) 


REVERE AREA 
Hispanic GWM, 31, 
mosouses, Leanne for 

male ( ) 
png Bye ell 
Romantic GWM, 5°11, 150, 
30, br/bi, PhD, German, 
into 


music, ‘dance, outdoors, 
concerts, 




















good times. 
3652 (exp 23) 
Handsome GWM 33, 


, honest, 
6/17 bionde/blue seek- 
ing well rounded, 
available, ft male 25-33 
similar qualities. 3207 
(exp 10/8) 


Handsome, successful, 28, 
br/bi, assertive, 

pearing All-Ameerican 

ing very cute, 
compassionate, 18-28. & 
4416 (exp 9/23) 


Harvard alumnus GM, 29, at- 
tractive Cambridge 

lessional, 6°3", 185, bik/ 
f, warm, good humored, 
, affectionate. 
‘T4052 (exp ) 


Hi MOM DAD SIS 
Successful, attractive, 
masculine, 32, 6’, 170. 
Exploring all ways to meet 
Mr Right. Call and I'll tell you 
more. Thanks. Prov area. 
123261 (exp 9/30) 

















GWM 40 510 150ibs. Not 
GO but . Want 
relationship prefer 21-35 Alot 
to offer right person. £72146 
(exp 


GWM 40 5'7* 160 brown/blue 
attractive, easy going, 


to care for 18-35. 02784 








HOT YOUNG JOCK 
WM, 22, killer looks, 59", 
145, athletic build, very 
straight acting, appearing 
and — seeks similar 
great looking, semi-closeted, 
athletic WM, 18-24; I'm 
sincere, not into the gay 
scene qe haven't “been 
around’. 
write. Toe24s (ox 


a 
SS ae friendship, fun, 
4-34, masculine 
with brain. Letter, hoto 


bunt a plus. srcbs0es (expo) 





SEEKS BUTCH GM 
GWM 40s 5'7° 150 trim 
swimmers build. Safe. 

Seeks tail, 
trim, masculine man. Any 
race 18-60. Prov area. & 
3023 (exp 9/23) 


Sense of Humor, 





Br/br, 


or Write. O€P3277 (exp 9/30) 


SIMPLE THINGS 
GWM, 6'1", 165, masculine, 
, enjoys outdoors, 
beach, photography, 
reading, etc. aay going, 
looki 





4350 (exp 10/8) 


SKS CLEAN-CUT GM 
GAM, 28, 5°11, attractive, 
into racquet sports, 

out, conversation, seeks 
attractive, in-shape and 
articulate GWMW/GAM. & 
3365 (exp 9/30) 


South American GWM, 29, 
150, 61", attractive, thin, in- 
tellectual type, quiet, sincere, 
looking for G 20-30 for 
friendship. P3655 (exp 











WM 34 athletic, , in 
experienced seeks ex- 
774505 (exp 





WM, 19, 5’6, hot, young- 
totally - 


acting, totally cool, seeks 
a only. 293755 (exp & 


oa < “Roll, aa’ coals ‘Sony oy 


straight" for M0 top 
relationship. 
9/30) 


pee 28, masculine, 
intelligent, athiet ic, very 
s. seeks same tedie 
0, non-smoking only. i 
3128 (exp 9/30) 








> = At and respond to 
CALL 1-976-3366 


($1.50 a min.) 
40yo very warm, friendly and 
supportive 
, Nature and 
with a 





py 4 


Ky ortant. e227? 217 (oo 
30) 





AWESO! 
Wanted- et taker, 
adventurer, fun lover, honest, 


GWF, 18, 5'7, 115, bi/bi, 
looking for other her GWF, 18+, 
for romance and hot times. 
14546 (exp 10/14) 


SWF, 28, very pretty, petite, 
ssionate, professional. 
esires adventurous 

weekend playmate, same, 

25-32, for fun, friendship and 

fulfillment. Prov area. & 

(exp 9/30) 








WF, 22, attractive, feminine. 
Seeks WF, 18-28 o, ~4 
tractive in body and 

intimate fi hip. 007 
(exp 9/30) 

White lesbian 42, looking for 


woman for friendship and 
more. No drugs. £3763 (exp 
9/30) 





condemn 
MESSAGES 


Harv Sq 6PM Wed 9/9 2F's 
1 —. Wordsworth/wa? 

tain/Let’s meet! Rays 

1083 KSQ Camb 
02142. 

SANDY BAILEY 
Who was a midwife - where 
yom, bday Byeon Soamhie 
antes 


Sy APPEAL 
pe need a lawyer to file 
suits for asa 
resuk of 
wil pay fees & % of 
award. winnable, ail help 
i 66 Norwell 


Ma 02061 











GWM, 29, clean cut, mas-' 


culine seeks friends. Into: 
music, concerts, dancing, 
movies, travel, tennis, biking, 
rollercoasters. 538 ( 








NO HOLDS BARRED 
Fit GWM bi/bi, 5°11°, 
man 4 
more. Are a Caaandert 
Call. tr i824 (exp 10/7) 








homosexual 47yo, 
hot, bear seeks 
a mate. T4336 (exp 


A new section created 
for HIV Positive women 
and men seeking 
companionship, 
friendship and support. 


For: Women seeking men. 
Men seeking women. 
Women seeking women. 


Men seeking men. 


First 10 words are free. 
Free voice mail. 
To place your HIV+ Personal, 
call Kristine at 267-1234. 


Keady to 
meet other 
intelligent, 
successful 
people? 


Call Kristine 
267-1234 


To place a 
FREE Phoenix 
Personal Ad! 


She'll be 
happy to take 
your ad and 
answer any 
questions you 
might have 
about 
Personal Call*: 
the fun, safe 
and effective 
way to meet 
another 
special person. 











ccm 
LIMOUSINES 
AUTOMALL LIMO 


Renting for proms 
graduations and all special 


EXP’D BARTENDERS 
Available for private 
functions. Let us take the 
headache out of your 


summer party. ree 


Wve meg. 


$25/Mmour 
986-2533 
SOPHISTICATED 
LIMOUSINE 





For the elegant wo ot 
discreet luxu chaulfer 
driven eo n stretch 
wvelabte gi reae 2000 

i or 

















orate nega 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY SPACE 
Stata 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420. 

















NERS ER 
BUSINESS OPPS 


$800 WEEKLY POSSIBLE 


velope to Elena Ricca 99 
cone? ave Arlington Ma 


THE BOSTON PHOENDX »* 





SECTION TWO = 





SEPTEMBER 





18, 














Nat'l Entertainment P' mt 
agency seeks ool ust 
know 


alternative 
Call 617-648-2120 





Office help wanted for inter- 
national er =— 
program. Typing and/or 

skills needed Back 


office. 267-3483 





EARN up to $600/wkly! No 
ae. hd ag 
rocess A An lu 


spatter 
PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


COLLEGE ' Lena ad 
and others. 
raisers etek Have tune 
meet new friends, and raise 
$$$ for social cha’ Call 
Linda at NECAN. 524-3636 
PAGINATORS AND 
ARTISTS 
Largest awe of weekly 
a in N.E. (with papers 
rom N.H. to the Cape) 
looking for Paginators, 
paste-up artists, ad 
designers and page 
designers. if you're 
energetic, creative, and 
MAC-competent, ‘send 
resume and samples to Scott 
Cohen, Lommoenity 
Devonshire Street, A25C, 
Boston, MA 02109 


mcminamme 
GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


AVON seeks students to sell 

















CASH 

On the spot for your body. 

Posers/Dancers. No 

etn 200-3 Call Scott at 
coos 266-3898 After Tues. 








Saturdays only. 

Ponting gardening, minor 

pang misc fix-its & 
chores. $7/nr. 247-1238 


Male college graduate 25+ 
Harvard Sq rm in exchange 
for 10 hrs wkly work with 
disturbed youth. 868-0649 








NIGHTCLUB POSITION 
Security, waitstaff, back bar, 
telemarketers & floor 
persons. Must have neat 
appearance & flex hrs. 
Accepti apps Tues. 9/22 
from 1-4PM. Np phone calis 


se. A inperson to: 
inzibar, 1 ston Place. 
Take elevator to 3rd fir 





OPEN CALL AUDITIONS 
Casting for new club & 
Venus De Milo. Actors, 
models & lively —— 
people needed to fi 
positions. Tues 22 sign 
im: 11AM at Bill's Bar, 5 2 
Landsdown St. 421-9595 


PART TIME 
Person with auto wanted 
3 to 7PM Monday - Friday 
Call 617-581-9277 


PHONE OPERATOR 
Wanted. Full time telephone 
answering for major 
downtown Boston legit 
theatre. Call 617-426-9366 
Ask for David 


Ski R pensar -y ye & Lab 
Tech needed in VT, NH & 











ME. Ski pass goovided. Call 
Sharpshooter Photography 
at 303-668-3499 


ERATE II, 
VOLUNTEER 


en CA 
is lunteers. We 
are a non-profit group that 
paints the homes of 

and low-income Boston 


have fun. Call Bob 254-5530 


PHONE SERIVCE 
FACILITATORS 
ed for inbound 
telemarketing to process adult 
fantasy phone calls in our 
office, all shifts 24 hrs. 
617-899-9367 














Box 430414 





+ Very high 


P.O. ayn 
Attn: Mike Abbot 


Daddy's Junky Music, 1990 Music & Sound Retail Dealer 
of the Year, has openings for full time music sales. 
compensation 


° Scancneeiteieiandidinciiddipinted 


© Retail experience preferred 
pend resume 
Daddy's Junky Music 














UNITED CEREBRAL 
PALSY ASSOCIATION 


OF METROBOSTON, INC. 
ee 





STAFF POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
Our agency is a local affiliate of a a national 
organization which offers a variety of pro- 
gressive services to individuals with disabili- 
ties. Temporary and Staff positions are avail- 
able in vocational and residential settings in 
the MetroBoston Area. Duties involve care 
and supervision of physically disabled 
adults and children teaching work and daily 
living skills. Open shifts include day, 
evening, weekend, overnight awake, and 
overnight asleep. Human service experience 
and good in skills needed. 
Hourly rate up to $8.15/hr. with benefits 
depending on position. 
Contact Todd Kates or Lorraine Natola 
at 926-5480 


or send resume to: | 
United Cerebral Palsy 
71 Arsenal St., Watertown, MA 02172 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
M.F.H.V. 














VOLUNTEERS 


AGES 21-35 


Healthy Women 
2 ObSSION SIUd) 
Earn $500. 


Healthy Men 
3 Session Study 
Earn $300. 


Studies Invelve marljaana, 
Cocaine, and blaed sampling 


TANI PROVIDED 
PLEASE LEAVE MESSAGE 


699-2759 























Daughters 
of Ale oholic 
Fathers 


Female volunteers 


needed for 
Harvard Medical 
School Research Project 


For 11/2 day studies 
(weekdays only) 


Must be healthy and 
between 21-28 yrs. old 


(Blood Sampling Involved) 


For more information 


Call 855-2248 











luesday, 
Seplember 22, 1992 
10 AM-6PM 
Lombardo's Conference 
Center, Randolph, MA 


GROW WITH 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CAREER EXPO 





MASSACHUSETTS’ 
BIGGEST JOB FAIR 


Here’s your chance to meet hiring managers from 
the area’s most progressive and stable companies, 
offering entry level to professional job opportunities 
throughout Massachusetts. These companies will 
present you with hundreds of new job openings! With 
resumes in hand, be prepared to meet one-to-one 
with companies of your choice. 

Whether you are seeking new or better employ- 
ment, this Is the easiest and most timely way to find 
a job. Remember, “the best time to look for a new job 
is when you don’t have to.” 

On Tuesday, September 22, 1992, more than 50 of 
the best and most progressive employers from Mas- 
sachusetts will attend the state's largest employ- 
ment event. Opportunities will be available immedi- 
ately in the fields of: 


© SOFTWARE @ SALES @ RETAIL 
@ FOOD/RESTAURANT @ BUSINESS 
® OFFICE © GENERAL LABOR 
® ENGINEERING 

If you cannot attend, send check or money order 
for $25.00 and two copies of your resume and we 
will present your resume to all appropriate partici- 
pating companies. Make your check payable to: 
Recourse Communications, Inc. - Dept. GWMA, P.O. 
Box 1040, Warwick, Ri 02887-1040 





































PROFESSIONAL/ 
ENTRY LEVEL/EXPERIENCED 


Hiring managers will be present to meet and 
speak with individuals. Seminars, a compre- 
hensive career store, and many other services 
will be available. Interview with recruiters 
from the following companies: Papa Gino's ¢ 
Wendy's © Pizza Hut, Inc. © General 
Datacomm, Inc. ¢ Total Technical Services, 
Inc. © Lady Remington © Sears Portrait 
Studios ¢ U.S. Peace Corps ® R.L. Stevens & 
Associates, Inc. © Apollo Design Services, 
Inc. © MTRA @ Travel School of America ® 
Rite Aid @ Nine West @ Edison Brothers © 
Famous Footwear ® CVS © ADAP/Auto Pal- 
ace @ Rent-A-Center ® Bread & Circus ® Hit 
or Miss ® U.S. Army ® First Investors 
independent Order of Foresters © Com- 
puter Telephone Corporation © American 
Frozen Foods @ A.W. Chesterton ® Waddell 
& Reed, Inc. ® L'Eggs Products, Inc. ¢ Allnet 
® Net Plus, Inc. © USA for Health Care ¢ 
Network Solutions © Comtel Group, Inc. ¢ 
Phoenix Media/Communications Group 
Join Massachusetts' best employers and re- 
serve booth space by calling 401-732-9850 
“Managing the Job Search” seminars will be 
given hourly from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. by employ- 
ment specialists. There will also be books, 
audio & video tapes by nationally recognized 
authors available at the Career Corner 


A $2 registration fee 
will give you access to: 
¢ Resume critiquing 
e “Managing the Job 


Search” seminars hourly 
® More than 1,000 
Toleme) letallale py) 
¢ 32 page Career Expo 
directory 





For information call (401) 732-9850 


GROW WITH MASSACHUSETTS CAREER EXPO 








PART-TIME 
Telemarketing 


The Boston Phoenix, New England's 
largest weekly newspaper, seeks 
part time inside sales 
representatives for our Classified 
Lines Sales Department. This is an 
exciting and challenging opportunity 
for aggressive sales professionals 
with inside sales experience. If 
interested, call (617) 859-3307. 











EOE/MF 





(Phenix 








POSITIONS AVAILABLE 





The Guest Quarters Suite Hotel is a 310 
suite hotel located on the Charles River 
The following full/part-time positions are 
currently available 
® Cocktail 
Servers ® Host/Ho 
: stess 
@ Suite Server 
@ AM Server ® Housekeeping 
®@ Dining Room Supervisor 
Attendant 


Applications accepted 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
10:00-12:00 
2:00-4:00 


GUEST 








SUITE HOTEL 































progressive human service ag now has 
positions available to work with adults who are 
developmentally disabled: 
STAFF ADVOCATES 


Full and PT positions available, late afternoons, 
evenings and weekend hours. $8/nr. 


TEMPORARY AWAKE OVERNIGHTS 


RELIEF 
Shifts available on an as-needed basis. $5/hr. 


PERSONAL CARE ATTENDANTS 

Flexible hrs. available including early mornings, 
afternoon, evenings and weekends. Medicai 
unded $7.85/hr. with 8 week delay. 


All positions require relevant education and 
experience. For more information please call or 
jsend resume to: 


Watertown, MA 01272 
617-926-1113 





11:30pm-9:30am Tues, Thurs, Fri, Sat $7.50/hr. 





AUDITIONS 


If you have the talent, we'll 
give you the opportunity ~ /, 
and the instrument. 


26th Inf. Div. Army Band 
Massachusetts J7 
Army National Guard 


Auditions for concert and jazz band 
instrumentalist on Wednesday evenings 
or by appointment. Limited openings 
exist with the Massachusetts Army 
National Guard. 

Excellent pay and great benefits. 


Call today 
617-969-6685 





































































Stuff Magazine is looking for bright, enthusiastic, 
motivated college students with good hair and cool 
shoes to work with us as interns. You will be 
exposed to all aspects of magazine production as 
well as the publishers rapid succession of mood 
squalls. Depending on your skills and interests you 
will have a variety of responsibilities such as inter- 
viewing local talents, fetching coffee, writing book 
reviews, getting sandwiches, compiling events list- 
ings, proofreading copy, layout, laughing at the pub- 
lisher’s jokes and brainstorming for advertising 
ideas. 


Ideal candidates will be enrolled at a local college or 


university, preferably in a program that allows you 
to receive college credit and work 15 hours a week. 


Familiarity with publi is a plus. And familiarity 
with the magazine will the publisher's assis- 
tant very happy when she interviews you. 


If interested please send resume and writing sam- 
ples to Human Resources, 126 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, MA 02215. 


Ut 


segezioe 
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KEEP THEATRE ALIVE! 


A strong personality and love of the 
arts are required skills for a p/t 
telemarketing position with the 

Huntington Theatre. 
Represent Boston's leading 
professional theatre company. 
Call 266-7900 
x2553 
Leave message 


SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 
(Full/Part-Time) 


PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


EARN UP TO 
$600 


Female cocaine 
users ages 21-40 





‘Employment 
Opportunities 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
etc. We forward your 
resume to our 





Excellent pay, benefits, 
transportation! 
(407) 292-4747 


Ext. 729 








IFALL BACK 
ON TAD 


You can count 
on us to offer 


\ 
‘ 
\ 
\ 


9 a.m. - 


10 p.m. @ Toll Refunded 








Miami, FL 33243 








Flagship hotel seeks 
friendly well-groomed 
individuals to fill the 


needed for 3 day 


notch 
walliena-ppch 


outpatient blood 
sampling and neuro- 
imaging study. 


i : following positions: as: Word 

We are looking for outgoing, ana Processors, 
enthusiastic people who have a py nee Mac Operators, 
desire to sell! There are a variety @ A La Carte ooo 
of hours and projects available. | | Ar»ivin person Mon. & 
Call today for those marketing | | jon ar today. inn 
assignments. Worldwide, Human Re- 

482-8833 = Call today! 


sources Department, 5 
Boston 
Temporary 


FOR AN 
Blossom St., Boston, APPOINTMENT 
MA 02114. Affirmative 267-7575 
225-0477 KELL Services 
Cambidge aes 


Action/Equal Oppor- 
tunity Em- IAD TEMPS 
Bass EOCE/MFN/H 


RESEARCH SURVEY 


NO SALES INVOLVED 
Making outbound calls for 
demographic research. Telemarketing or 
customer service pores ol 
HRS: 9-5, M-F 


617-451-0058 “woo Lar’ 


VOLT Temporary 
Service 


79 Milk St. #511 
Boston, MA 02169 


CALL TODAY 





Please leave message 


617-855- 2777 








ployer 
M/F/H/V 



































CLASSIFIED LINE ADS 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS 617-859-3207 


Cusssiticods 


126 BROOKLINE AVENUE ¢ BOSTON, MA 





AD INSERTION DATE: 8P 


om i Res 


© COMPOSE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 


HEADLINE: 
REGULAR BOLD HEADLINE © 


LARGE BOLD HEADLINE = 

































































COPY: 


Print one letter in 
each block. 


Leave a space 
between words and a 
separate space for 
punctuation. 


ite: 








































































































© PRICE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 


NON-COMMERCIAL or P 
GUARANTEED* 
CLASSIFIEDS 
(CATEGORIES N OR G) 

cost per line (4 line minimum).................$7.50 


regular bold headline .................-..--0--$13.00 
large bold headline .$17.00 


\ 
This Information is confidential. We cannot print your 
advertisement without it. / 


of lines x $7.50 
regular bold headline add $13.00 





PHONE # 




















“ RUN IT FOR TWO WEEKS AND IT'S GUARANTEED 


See below for details 


STATE ZIP 





American 


} dant using Mastercard, VISA or 
out this section or call 267-1234. 


Express, ploape fil’ 
CARD # 


O mc 
$ EXPIRATION DATE 


COMMERCIAL 
CLASSIFIEDS 
(CATEGORY C) 


cost per line (4 line minimum)...............$10.00 





O VISA CO AMEX 


large bold headline 





TOTAL 














SIGNATURE 











ADULT For Classified # of jines x $19.00 $ 


CLASSIFIEDS irge bold headline add—$2800. $ 
(CATEGORY A) 


box numbers- pick-up: add $15.00 $ 
box numbers- mail-out: add $25.00 $ 





OFFICE HOURS: 
TUESDAY 2. nceeconnseeeee8:30 A.M. - 7:00 P.M. 





cost per line (4 line minimum)...............$19.00 
regular bold headiine ..... «-e$24.00 
large bold headline $26.00 
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ere metenee REET ME MC 
ACTING CLASSES AT 
LYRIC STAGE. Free 

9/22 ing tech- 


niques 9/28-11/16, 
study 


cene 
9/29-11/17. 7 3-hour 


classes. Call 437-7172 





Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized 


—, Elizabeth Appleby 
‘ormer ing Director, 
Alley Theatre, 868-6341 





ACTORS WORKSHOP 
pee Re, 1956 Boston's oldest 
SUMMER SEMESTER 
FULLTIME DAY CLASSES 
FOR ADULTS. SELF- 
IMPROVEMENT FOR NON- 
ACTORS. FULLTIME DAY 
CLASSES. ACTING FOR 
MUSICAL THEATRE. 
PARTTIME BEGINNING 


Special teen classes. All 
acting classes have 
showcase public 
performances in our 4 
equi theatre. CALL F' 
OUR FREE BROCHURE. 
423-7313 
40 Boyiston St. Boston 
Theatre District 





ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 

piste pha x big break Ad 

cou! your 

vertise in the Phoon ix 
859-3384 





"Broadway Gourmet" by Bos- 

ton Community Players. 

Principals, une and 

favorite ok, Sine 9. TPA, 

Sun 9/20. 64 

Info (617) 424-9252 
“nOLoey PARTY" 





7 & Tues 
9/29, 7PM both nights. 
Masonic Rise. 170 
'dancock St, > (Across 
from Quincy Ct station.) 
Bring any piece of music. 
Use = rear entrance. 
Darling Prods. 843- 





Actor 50+ needed for "The 
Philanderer.” by G.B. Shaw. 
Call Clark Univ 508) 793- 
7113 for appt & into. Stipend 


ACTORS OF COLOR MF for 
touring about substance 
abuse. Must be in recovery 1 
goes min. Improbable 
layers 926-8124 








ACTORS/ 
STORYTELLERS 
pte te vy WE peomere 
available Events, a 
short-term Halloween 

ram at the Peal 
sex Museum, Salem, 
Auds Thurs 9/24 & Thurs 
10/1 from 6-9PM. Call 1508) 
744-3390 Ext 25 for info 





AUDITIONS- Private coach- 

and audition preparation 
for actors. Focus on in- 
dividual needs and ‘pent 


Bieabeth A 
sts ay 





Bret, ‘Alley 





COMEDY WORKSHOP 
Discover your comedic voice 
with nationally known pro 
comedy improv actress & 


10/1 and Tues class begins 
10/6. 8-10:30, 331-8136 


COMICS- As seen on CHAN- 
NELS 7 & 5, improve Your 
Stand-Up Performance and 
develop New Material. 
Private pa mag with 
Elizabeth A Former 
wencere irector. Alley 
Theat all 868-6341 








INTRODUCTION 
TO AUTHENTIC. 
MOVEMEN 
In Cambri & aR 
Sept 23 & 28. Classes 
begin Oct. 7th Call 275-1425 


ImprovBoston Comedy 














Trou 
tday Sept 26. For time 
and into call wo Walker 
232-983 





Auditions. Producer seeks 
talented vocalist for record 
deal. Call 247-8689. 





Call 242-3285 
CHOREOGRAPHER 
WANTED 
Creative choreographer 
wanted for bay Dinner 


Theater holiday revue. Call 
George Stevens at 843-5862 


City Stage Co. is looking for 
young adult M actors with 
chikdren's theatre exp for Fall 
tour of *FitKids." 

begin 10/19. Good pay. Day 
trips from Boston. Send 
picture, resume & cover let- 
ter to: City Co. 539 
Tremont St, Boston 02116 


Farrell Shall Inc. is 
looking for young cutting 




















Werkshops egnning soon gee, performers, Asian, 
Beginning, intermediate and = weicome! If you sing, dance, 
levels. Call Nancy = play an instrument, act or 
Walker 232-9831 call now 969-1 
Private instru tion in Acting POB 28 Newton Cnire 02159 
ees trom So. MIT Community Players 
Ken MacDonald 423-2966 seek director & designers for 
Shakespeare's welfth 
Sat. Day Long. W rkshops: Night." Info 253-2530 
nie a: Old South Church on Copley 
Workshop. Characterization - 
Oct 17, Auton por penne ye ort Tenmen ry not 
ings - Sha re - play about AIDS on Set or 
Nov 21. Call 277-2 at 10-11AM. Need 1 Afro- 





with Boston ‘s 
most exciting theatre 
professionals! 

Classes include 
Alexander Technique, 
acting-alll levels, voice, 


Study 


improv comedy 
CALL FOR FREE BROCHURE 


247-7488 


Amer actress 30s. 536-1970 


SKETCH COMEDY 1 F 20s 
to 30s excellent comedic 
skills. Positive attitude. Snd 
pics and resume to: 19 Arch 
St Shrewsbury MA 01545 


Tech Dir - Nov show. Exp in 
all aspects of tech. Work w/ 
teens. Refs. Worc Children's 
Theater (508) 752-7537 


Theatre Co of Cambridge. 
Auds for “Wreath for Udomo* 
at Dance Complex 536 Mass 
Ave. Cent Sq. Auds 9/23 
7PM. 9/26 12. 9/30 7PM. 
10/3 12. info 661-6484 

















THE KRISTIN 
UNKLATER STUDIO 
FALL SCHEDULE: 
Beginning voice classes 

voice training 





CALL (617) 776-6315 








ARR RT 
ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


$99 Photo Shoot, bands - ac- 
tors - models, ts session 


with pro entrees ‘ou keep 
best SS (617) 275-4106 
HEAD ote 


The i ou wai 
or you 'T PaYt 











PHOTOGRAPHER 
" lolios 


and headshots. 
617-242-1354 
Script advisor/ writing 
consuRant - creative work 
Proposals, reports. Also 
edit & tutor. Have 
student rate. peseentel 


COMEDY 


LAUGHS 
if your club or act needs 











SKETCH COMEDY 1 F 20s 
to 30s excellent comedic 
skills. Positive attitude. Snd 
pics and resume to: 19 Arch 
St Shrewsbury MA 01545 








USHERS NEEDED 
at The Hasty Pudding 
Theater. See the show free. 
Call 496-8400 


— In Art prod. "The But- 
ler Did It." WF. Auds 9/20, 3- 

= 9/21 7-9. St Cecilia's Hall, 
20 Belvidere St, Boston. Late 

Nov prod. info 567-6346 


MORE AUDITIONS 
If you're looking for more 
audition notices, check the 
LATE CLASSIFIEDS 
located on the last nano of 
the NEWS SECT! 
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GIG Full Me $& nol 
time commit. i 
World bea/R&A. CD on way Bass player with vocals 
944-3863 770-1585. classic ‘hts, GB band. Call 
A VOCALIST evenings. 936-0846. 


Vocalist — or — 
Boston Exp 
pros onty {608} 660-62 668-6324 Iv 
msg 





Bass player sks 
band only. Have 


pevet Cali Lory (608) 671 
9582 





ACCORDIAN 8 TUBA 
Acc for rootsrock band. 


TUBA 
For brass band New 


Orleans style. Also sax, 
bone & trumpet. 864-4474 





AGGRESSOR 


Seeks bassist est thrash 


equip, trans. No jokers 
Ken 344-63 
697-3972 


Mike 





All 
Christian 


re toe? Have 


orig band seeks Male Vox 
imila ra on ee 
similar to V.H. Mr. Big, Lynch 
Mob. 


BASS PLAYER 
WANTED 


To kick some ass with 
established Boston band into 


— Inft: 
Soun garden, 
Pantera. Call 783-94 


Rollins, 
Basen, 





Bass wanted, Female 4 


Pretty Element, simple play- 
pt Ry t e] — Rec & gigs. 





BASSIST 


14yrs exper w/vocais (lead & 
backup) exc equip, trans, 
ing cover band, 2- 


seeks 
3nites/wk. 


Joston area. 


DRUMMER 





617-426-0104 


SEPTEMBER 








DRUMMER NEEDED 
allemnative 


Starting out 
band seeks versatile 
individual aes 


Rone. & gigs in 
— Cure--D2-Police-- 


ee message 
848-1397 





Drummer needed for Top 40 
Oldies Commercial band. 
Some vocals transportation. 
Must be able to travel for 
long periods. 876-3171 


DRUMMER NEEDED 
musicians (vox, gtrs, ey 
Iking for creative M/ 


drummer. Orig material. 
a la: Garden, 








(617)387-1746. 





Drummer sks GB/T-~40 band. 





Experienced bass player 
with vocals for work- 


ing country or ies band 
Jimmy (508)473-6729. 


ars, 


1992 





43 





GUITARISTS 
Crisis of Faith needs a LEAD 
GUITARIST elec & acou, 
clean wad & Oe textural & 





F musicians wanted to form 
band. Dedication, aggres- 
sion infl: L7, Helmet HV 
Space Spike 254-6314 





Farrell Shall Company inc. is 
looking for young cutting 
edge performers. Asian, 

talent 


welcome! If you dance, 
' ade 

model, call now! 969-1999 

POB 28 Newton Cnire 02159 


Fem. Voc. Exp. w/Great 
Rangel Inte R&A/R&B but 


Tie BAND. baa-t4a7. 


FEMALE SINGER 
With stage exp, looks & 
vocal chops needed for 
Curtis Knight Band. Full Time 
work. T40 & orig. Wrking on 
3rd album. Our singer Jeanie 
is having a baby. 

7-66 11 


FEMALE hay 
forming orig rock R&A/ 
Blues needs mucisan ~-4 
oy, Have songs/space 

9385 














Female Vocalist needed 
immediately. Great stage 
presence yw attitude & 
sing-weill. ing South for 
the winter. If you can’ travel 
don’t call. 876-3171 








101 





and Receiver! 


wow oy PLLD 


“HT 


Includes Mic, Transmitter 


.99! Save$70! 









Wireless 
Microphone 
System 





Our lowest price ever 





PLUS... 


Thanez PF-18S “sit 


Solid spruce top, + tad Be oN. A 


fora mere eal ovo 199.99 ! 


. Check our stores for 


Tons Of Other Specials! 





“BOSTON, MA 


*PEABODY, MA 


Daddy 


20th 1 eetebrate Daddys 


{pnt eisai 


LIMITED © EDITION 





] 


$999.99! 






A Ibanez hyve produced a 


« ! uilar Masterpiece 


20th Anniversary! 





*DEDHAM,MA_ -PORTLAND, ME 
“SHREWSBURY, MA -SALEM,NH -NASHUA,NH -MANCHESTER, NH 


-HARTFORD, cT 
«PORTSMOUTH, NH PF 


























Alt band seeks dedicated W/ 
F keys & id gtr. Tribe Letters Po. apd cy One, GB oF 
to Cleo, Heretix, FNX etc. class tere VOX, vinyl, 
(508) 649-32 10 yrs exp. 
ry ay w/solid vocals Bod (505)479-7649 
a paying gig Bassist lead looking f 
(68, AaB, ‘op 40 onginal or working rock-n1oll ba ar 
band) Have ex- yrs exp. (508)791- 6840 or 
puieane “y car. ‘= Cubes oF (508)464-5719. 
sub s \ d. Jimi 
(508) 988-1234 . ype ny Ul VED 
ATT DRUMMERS op came tena} an 


estab hard rock band sks 
hard working solid prof 
drummer wexp and ability 


no please ser ing only 
call Mark 784-2130 
ATTENTION LEE IN 
LYNN 
You auditioned for our 
Accapella group. Please call 
John at (508)658-3758. 


BAND WANTED 








looking 
for orig rock band infis: 
Beaties, Pink Floyd, 
Genesis. Jimmy 472-5078 


BANDS SNGWRTRS 
make MASTER QUALITY 
demos at Eden Recording, 
still just $15/hri Also avi 4 
ty wiPA 2 nites/wk. 894- 


PSYCHEDELIC 
Bass/Multi-inst sks 19-25 
multi-inst/vox for colaborate/ 
band. Melodic, psychdi 
infl: XTC, Robyn, 80's 
Crimson, Eno. 244-1233 
before 6pm. 


HARD ROCK BASS 
WANTED 
By original trio. Long hair, pro 


equip, live & studio exp. req. 
John: 322-0702 














BASS & DRUMS WTD 
ee writer wants 





VOX/UTILITY M/F 
Band ‘with one foot on Pluto 
and the other in 
the Miss. Detla Mud" (Spin 
Mag) sks id/ockup vox & guit 
keys marimba accordian for 
music & travel. 

(617)522-5885. 


HARD POP ROCK 
Singer song wrir seeks bass 
& keys to form band. Prof 
attitude 7 Joe Merrick 
(617)961-6 


pene ti WANTED 
male voc wntd for 
hard rock band. If you know 











SALT COVER BND$ 
seek drums & gtr/key vox a 
plus. alt FNX style w/ 
mainstream * call Bil 
444-2463 or Jay 566-2749 
old Quincy gtr sks local 
givrm/Key 





gtr 

.to join/form 
lues/rock bnd orig/cover, 
SAV, EC, U2, Boss, T-Birds. 
472-1823 Scott. 


g Crazy Horse, 
Tt -heads, Doors, & Tom 
Waits. Call Tim before 10pm. 
923-1598. No druggies. 


Bass 43, seeks working 
band only. Exp in R&B, 
blues, IR. Double on 
keys & sax. 734-7587 


Bass avail. 25yo, hair, 
gd chops, also play jeys/ 
? taurus foot pedal, 

seme lead. inf Rush, 
oe. Fhouse, Skid Row, 
Maiden. 7-9006 Dave 


508-927 
BASS Ne 
Creati > spine 
teative rhythmic youn 
Ede sini ene 
Don 424-1002 (Hi MOM) 
..BASS MUSICIANS 
for folk funk jazz punk 


psychotic erotic primal 
surrealism w/gigs-interest 
983-0035. 

















Bass or Keys Wid for in- 


——_ Groove 
eh/Rec Studio, 
U have Mir’ Un- 


derstated ~~ . ie: Cure 
Schriek, 9° El 787-9513 


We have gigs, album, 
mngmnt & showcases. | 
canes Trick, ELO, Petty. 
508-875-7187 


PP apne nw WANTED 
So dedicated, 
, drummer for Urban 
by " orig, alt, pop/rock 
band wairplay. r rehersal s 
& enthusiasm. 846-7989 " 


Female vocalist w flare for 
dance and comedy wanted 
for show band/cover act. 3 
girl front, fun gigi Must have 
car. Kim anytime (508) 597- 





peg A mne te G rock 
& priv. 

space nate P.Furs 
space imiesrure 
Drummer wntd for trio on 


Indy have record & air play. 
must be aggressive diverse 


& 25 or . must sing lv 
meg 482-2116 ~ 





ag a A 
F/M tor We Saw The W 
electric thrash folk with Aer 
sate At Bi Snack 
§08-887- 


9747, 508-281-8619 


FIERCE TRIO SKS 
Drummer. / early 20's. 
232- Todd. 








Dn 





BRAINDANCE 
Sks M sngp/lyricst w/orig 
vision/poetic sens-ala: 
rendan P. Farrell meets 
Baudelaire 357-9608. 


— Crunch seeks drums 
gtr or bass. 4pc orig hr. 
pe ee. rose spare. pro wi 
look req. 266-82 








CANDY BUTCHERS 

if you are a creative bass 
musician, but not too self- 
pious to paint by numbers, 
call Jack 617-471-5931 


Celestial Spirits in Bondage 
seeks F singer/lyric, for 
ethereal funk indust fun 
have gigs. airplay, studio 
643-2628. 


CREATIVE 
DRUMMER 
| am a very creative 
drummer, are you and 
original act with marketable 


originals? If so please call 
Terryn (304)748-1662 


Dedicated gtrist/sngwrtr 
reforming orig blues-bsd 
band. Have space and PA 
Nd bs, drms, keys & vox. 
Brian 894-1235 eve aft 8 


DO | DARE sks creative, 
post-modern keys w/s 

2nd guit & bass. Vox a+. For 
dark melodic oary rock 
Pry one eer ready 

















DRUM 
MOTHER TONGUE 


pop clash pixies 
replacements costello 





Crowes Stones U2 Zep 
Doors 286-8602. 





Orummer needed for estab. 
band soulful dynamic & crea- 
tive inf:Nirvana, Pixies, 
Clash. Sean 247-7326. Bill 
641-0272 





DRUMMER NEEDED 
industriaVmetaVthrash-funk 


can 
recreate vicious beats. 
Walter 944 


Rythmaticaly 

— power , 
still commercially 
acceptable. Need vocais 


guitar bass & keys. 
384-3322. 


Gtr & Kybrd needed by R&B 
soul oriented band rehearse 
in Medford, MA. Mike (508) 
460-6221 


Gtr Bass Drums, WF needed 
diverse orig/trad intis 
i cletic eastern Tull 








pce img bassist, singer 
needed. We like Bioh 


Yes Crimson 266-4936. 





Slayer, sick of @ ail, Death, 
Black Flag. Call PJ at 
789-4614 


Gtrst sks wshbrd & wshtub 
bass + other musicians for 


entry blues/jug band. 
Michael 325-8002 (H) 345- 





DRUMS, BASS, HORN 
Wanted 


2417 (W). 





fe int 


XTC. 
862- 





T. Heads ae 
Days 


Leave message 
3755 





drummer sought 
y INDUSTRIAL PARK. Intl: 
MFDM S. Puppy, Ministry 
Call 242-1149 iv msg for 
Matthew. 





ENTERTAINESER 
NEEDED. New agency 
needs all forms of entertain- 
ment work available now. 
Call (508) or send 
promo to: The Advantage 
Agency 167 E. Main 

Mariborough, Ma 01752. 


= 4PT Acapella sks F Mez- 

exp hrmny strg id stg pres 

od reg Lng trm commit. Crazy 

not to sossieao NH 
1 








Guitar & bass wntd for 
original band. infi's Style 
Council Beautiful South 
Prefab Sprout Steve 289- 
8154 





GUITAR BASS DRUMS 
Needed 2 form orig rock 
band. Inf: Floyd, Gen, U2, 
Sm Pumpkins, etc. Energy & 
desire more important than 
exp. 782-7327 


Guitar player wanted rhytm 
Top — poet for immed. work. 

“yh $ MF. Call 
Bem P io (617) 273-4021 


GUITAR WANTED 
rock band wrair play, 
onan. recording deal, 
Grammy winner producer. Sk 
guitarist wilooks, hair, pro 
& star quality a must 











to record, gig, tour now. 

Est. t40/GB8 sqnce trio lastVPage, , Skynard 
(keys+F vox) sk - gua. w Call Cocky Bull Productions 
er lead Stee0 eee 617-522-0033 or 

2-8pm 617-061-6644. 
Established group seeks 
lead vocalist who can ac- 
tually sing. Abili AY wo ey GUITAR/WRITER 
keys or bass a+ ish pop Pro 's © sks estab 


influences. Based n Port's 
NH (603)431-7509 or 
(603)926-6352. 





eaciOBN 3G or 
az ‘° 

studio wrk. Acoustion ‘elec set. 
cocasieeo™ 


EXP ROCK DRUMMER 
AVAIL seeking original 
heavy sound 776-8222. 





wrkng 
R&B, r ’% 40 band. 
Berklee 


and 10 @xp. Melodic 
plyng, gd looks, amazing 
, Sngs back up, plays 
Les Paul. Have bio/demo, 
pose, only. Cali Dominic 387- 





Guitarist sks to join/form 
band into harder bar 
band type rock. Have re- 





4 new ess rock sound 
Gabriel, Janes, 9°, Guns 
Tipm Brian (508)679-6522. 





Tenor/Bari sax w 


8, 


Exp. 

vocals seeks working 

Travel ok. “— ore 
Otdies. Cail 


Blues, 
599-6915 


space, pa & vox. 
773-3200 or 540-4408 


Guitarist/wrter/singer & 
drummer sk is wi vox for 
blues rock trio w/ edge in the 
tradition of Cream, Jeff 

AV. Call (508) 774- 
4150 any time. (617) 890- 
1748 eves. 





in the 
veins of M. Wilson- -Piper 
(Church), J marr (Smiths). we 





— established orig 

rene band seeks 
serious player. we 

practic space Ben 983-0660 





roy 
sks 
established, — rock 
band. 
Must have oaune I I'm 
into Petty, Lou Reed, 
Ramones, 
60s rock. Bob 508-473-7643. 


HIRE ME!!!!!! 
Rock 





sic hits. | can do the gig. Call 
(617)871-5268 anytime. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 


F singer wants guitar or 





NYC Band sks Bass&drums. 
grunge 
melody songs. 
immed gigs. pos iv in opp. 
U2, Pri Jam, Fimng lips, 
Smash Pmpkns, Janes. 
212-645-8194 


Orig band in search of a 
creative bass a id 
guitarist. need for live & 
anna y ed have —— 
track demo. inft 


aggress, 
nose groove 





nee o lan, Melle poae. 
Ted -1101 By 35: 
3678. Eric 964-3340 





Rock & Roll band 
lead Guitar and Bass 


vocals, songwriter & 
Commitment. Call Pat 961- 
6535 





HORNS HORNS 
8 piece blues & rock project 
’ for tennor sax & 
trumpet. Syrs exp, must read 
well, ability to chart a plus. 
508-452 2 Mitch 


HOT SHOT 
sks smokin M vocalist to rec/ 
gig/showcase Mel Hd rock, 





3 must! 


Part-time wrkng blues band 
sks bass player. Some travel 
required. Solid groove orien- 
ted player wanted. Call 
(508)263-87 


PERCUSSIONIST 
Wanted for classic, biuves, 
tock band. Developing own 
style. Must have dynamics 
and be adaptable. Call Rick 

(D) 577-8073 or v msg 
321-2494. 








Jigsaw sks M vox. for gigs e- 
quip/serious attitude 
required. intl: Rush, 
— Yes. Tom 289- 





Keyboardist with R&B infis 
sought for est Boston orig 
rock band. exp pros only. 
508-668-6324 WV msg 


Keyboardist needed for Mr. 
Fitz, an originaVoover rock- 
blues band. Rythm guitar a 
plus. Kevin 61%) 6243 


Kybrd/sample for industrial 
rock band. inf: S. Puppy, 
Ministry, NIN commitment a 
must Calli Bob 628-6041 


Keys w/voc needed for work- 
ing cover rock band witemaie 
front call 986-0235 Wv msg 
and time to call 


KEYS WANTED classic rock 
cover band needs keys to 
start playing $$ gigs vox &/or 
other inst a plus. Bob 488- 
5114 or Sean 395-4413 


KEYS/GUITAR 


[ANTED 

FOR 5 GONE MAD 

Alternative/IndustriaVWFNX 

only! F/T gig income. CD in 
the works. 3483 leave 


message. 
LA. Mgmnt Co. sks at 
male lead rock vox. Power 
wide ra look & vey a 
must for Record 


ing Art 
ist 1-800-697-8090 Terry 




















Pianist/kybrds sks bass 
drums, horns, to play formal 
functions. Rehersals a must 
to get started. 924-0291 


Pop-Rock pro F 

singer/writer sks intelligent 
thoughtful lyricist to 
collaborate with. I'm exp. 
talented/serious. Please be 
the same if you call. Jennifer 
773-2368 


PRO DRMR SKS BAND 
Exp drummer sks to fill in or 
ome wrkng band F/T P/T 
pendabie- team player, no 
bad habits. Rock solid 
tempos. 50's-60's. Biues, 
, C&W, GB 773-5768 
Mike 10AM-9PM 


PRO M VOCALIST 
WANTED 
Transportation a must Call 


Chris 322-1563 & Jay 
(508)658-3622 


Prof bass player w/vox sks 
working classic hit GB band 
dp! on guitar & keys. Call Joe 
($08)535-2108 W msg 

















PSYCHO 
SERIOUS 
Creates intelligent rock wa 
funk edge. We seek a groove 
BASSIST wstr backing 
vocal to complete our 
dedicated Yn en route to 
SUCCES lease call 
(508)256-6123 or Send tape 
bio to: Psycho Serious 
POB 393 Cheimstord MA 

01824 





LD GUIT, bass, drums, keys 
needed. , Jane, Shakes 
Sis, Idol, Tribe, Hoods. Rec 
& tour. Vox wrtg a pius (617) 
472-6378 


Ld vox/kb plyr sks Id gtr/ 
bass/drum for R&R 99s. 
Bkng vox a must. Have PA/ 
space. Pros only. Cali 581- 
6368 








Lead (M/F) wanted for 
classic/new rock band. 
Please cali Pat 648-2402 or 
Chris 232-3712 


Looking for collaborator w/ 
time, creativity, exper, 
Y has 
songs, demo, space, airplay, 
intrst, lv msg 522-2588 








RU a brave spontaneous 
Hendrx for the 90's w/ orig 
style? Can you drive crowds 
insane w/ virtuoso playing, 
humor gd tks & or exotic 
image? Pros only. Must audi- 
tion live at clubs. Also need 
ouev exciting bassist. 964- 
411 


ROAD MANAGER 

Band sks road manager w 

sound & light exp. for steady 

ber gigs. Brian (617) 436- 
188 








ROCK “N* SOUL 
ACCAPELLA 


Group f . look 
3M's & iF 23- . Must 


— 





M vox 18-25 wilook & improv 
skills etc. To join new to area 
pm gee be a — situa- 

| plans. Tony 

(4013810071 or Chris Acuri 
Management (401)274-8388. 


ability, 

ood looks a must. 

ommiment to practice at 

least twice a week & 

transportation. If you cant 

cut harmonies don't call. 
-3592 





M Vox, 30 sks band or to 
form orig &/or cuv. Jim 


, Gen X, DM, SD. 
Whatever. Russ 424-7812. 





M/F id gtr wanted for orig 
baeyemg hd. rock Crea- 
tiv and goal oriented! 
Sheila 6 623-3182. 


MANAGER 
seeks keyboards, guitar, 
drums, 20-30yrs w/ bckup 
vox for top , R&B, club, 
touring & recording band. Pro 
ing only. Call 389-2063 


MASS 
Needs hard rock bassist 
Must look play sing good. No 
drugs. Long hair must. Gene 
284-4669 Joey 284-3314 


MIDI KEYS/VOX WNTD 
For orig alt. band. Inf! 
Ministry, Nin, Janes. Have 
space. Call (508) 528-9684 


Multi-keys w/solid sax & voc 
ay | for a paying gig (GB 

& Top 40) have exp 
trans. & good ears. Pick-up 
or sub gigs welcome. Pear- 
son 647-9605 

















Musician's wanted. 23yr 
Bass & drums sk innovators 
Fear no word, chord, time sig 
but stagnent ones. 
Call 625-8431. 


Nd exp drums & guit for orig 
world beat/ska/jazz quartet 
w/ rehs! ye & PA. Infi 
Youssou, Police, Gabriel, 
Juluka. 262-4672, 491-0980 


NEED BASS & DRUMS 
guitarist with original rifts sks 
to form musical outfit 10 yrs | 
play. Hendrix, Page, 
Gilmore, Van Halen. Seth 
(617)334-5750 











NEED KE YBOARDS?? 
Experienced keyboard 
er 23, wi vox, pro gear & 
trans, sks working, paying 
gig, pref Top 40 or rock 
401-943-9982 


New R&Avreckiess hillbilly 
—_ _— drums 
ja se spe in 
Concord, Ma Ga Gd ear & atta 

must, no big hair. Pete 617- 
876-2897 


= band needs drums/bass 

U2, Little Feat have 
goer space contacts pros 
only. Ted 547-4863 











ROCK AROUND 
THE CLOCK 
Ld gtr id bu voc sks ft/pt 


wrkng cov bnd. infl GB R&A 
blues R&B 40 & country 
call Joe Mac 567-8448 





Rock Bands, Top 40, R&B 

and others wanted for South 

Shore Club Please call 
(617)825-5905. 


Rock/Blues Ld guitarist sks 
Hot Rock/Bives band. intis 
Hendrix, EC, SAV Call 
262-3325 








y ween & BLUES 
p or (standup) 
A. wibu vox! Old sound, 
low volume, se music, 
blues to doowop. 876-4012. 


SCRATCH 
seeks exp lead singer for 
creative alt metal. strong 
melody & lyrics, dedication, 
album, tour. serious calls 
only. Chuck 328-0969 








SIGNED ROCK ACT 


Seeks Male vocalist. Calli 
(617) 354-6311. Leave a 
messagel!! 





SINGER WANTED 


orig rock band w/gigs, seeks 
M vox. infl: SRV, Moore 
& Clapton. Call Ed -7450 


or Steve 698-7909 


Singer/writer needs multi in- 
str for p/t acoustic rock 
countryfok duo & trio. pref 
gui/violin’mandoiin 

need bass wvox too. have 
the exp & many con- 
tacts 566-2120 


SINGING GUITARIST 
10 yrs exp. lead or back up, 
all styles. Full equip, wks w 
or w/out sheet music, will 
travel. Need someone to 
stren nen row act? Call 
Mark (508) 1043 


SINGING GUITARIST 














strengthen your 

Mark 508-526-1043 
sk lead gtrist & pref with 
b/u vox, for rock . must 

















THE 





: , Sound , 
Hendrix, Bullet Lavoita. 
Stage presence & soul a 

ike or Jeff 254-5488 


Skg keybd, bass, drums, gtr 
for gigs & proj w/Nancy, 
Sociopolit, orig, altern, 
rhythme, avant garde 
266-9268. 








bp aay eee 4 
Do Your Demos At The 

SOUND MARKET in 

HARVARD SQUARE 
$9.50/hr Intro special 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
. Foy yes a Receding 

rack 

SOUND MAl MARKET: 





Songwriter/guitarist seeks 
one who sings w/honesty, 
conviction, for long term col- 
laborative effort M/F exp. 
pref. not req. infl: Watrbys, 
Smiths, Cocteau. Call: Mick 
(617)536-5229 


Vocalist 30's seeks =e 
band TP40s R&B 
Loggins Secada Stei & 
various styles. 296-7127 





VOCALIST L/L, am 
Bi Blues based Roots Rock. 
we Bar Band. Harp a plus. 
le ¥ 3 blues-R&B covers & 
the Black Crowes- 
Stones vein mn 247-0672 


VOCALIST/SONGWATR 
WANTD Wi 











Musicians for partime 
reforming classic/oldies rock 
ind. voc abil req. Merr Vall 





sks bass/ 

drums/k for original 
band 70's progressive : 
“= rap/metal/d 

no 

Rich (508)256-4788 

SONIC-EDELIA 
Sngrt/Sngwrtr.gtrst nfl: 
Velvets, Spacemen, J+M 


Chn, Fimg Lps, G-500. Joir/ 
form es band. Arthur 237- 








Studio sks prodver w/ 8- 
24chV brd, deck, etc. to move 
in operate pro des. space 
equipd w/ ISO booth, control 
rm, full wired main rm. pro 
mikes, alt. grp. 789-5838 


poe wey wy Bass & Drums 
needed t lorm orig work 
F vocal & M guitar seek 
, artistic, dis- 
ciplined and flexible 
Our sound is exotic, textural, 
complex, beautiful. Tape/ 
Photo (informal ok) to 
Phoenix Box 1174, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston, 
MA 02215 


THE RIGHT CHOICE 
vy exp, muki-style guitarist/ 
bassist sks gig(s), eSestene. 

namics, soul. 
Fes "B-tk studio, demos, 
trans, look 894-503 


TRUMPET PLAYER 
Attractive ska/rock band, 
13, seeks trumpet tor 
long-term commitment to 
hom threesome. (617)449- 
0856 leave message. 


Voce/Gtr wsongs sks id gtr, 
tic bass, drums for orig 

band. Infl Sun Records 

James 268- eves. 


VOCALIST 
Sought for immediate gigs. in 
a funk rock band we large 

{ . Call Eric at 
for audition. 


VOCALIST 




















Wanted bass player & 
keyboardist & guitarist for 
o_— funk onginal wrkng 
dance band. Must be 
professionalism 
u hard- 


portation 
Se 
254-3001. 





| one pe Le a & 


wd gh. ig . frock 
ban Infi. ACIDS, GY, 

STONES, RAM ONES. 
Dedication a must 787-3795 
or 522-3717 





WANTED: Drummer w back 
voce for Pop/Rock -N- Roll 
band: Replacements, 
Stones, Beatles, Big Star. 
Dan 354-3381 


WORKING BAND 
SEEKS 








CENTASTAGE 
New Performance Group. 
Scripts or Project ideas 
wanted for ‘93- lo 

,. 1993 ‘ 
Box 15261 Boston MA 02215 
Info (617) 536-5981 


Would be writer skg writers 
to form indep wrkshp for 
reading of s.s. & parts of 
longer works. No 

iting. Lve msg 





Sameera 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUCTION 
BE A STAR 
SINGING LESSONS 
WITH BEST TEACHER 
ALL STYLES. ALL LEVELS. 





tarist looking for: the right 
. band. Have own PA. 


Goslechtoney Fun Creativity. 
D 693-4545 E 938-6556 


BERKLEE PROF 
Offers state-of-the-art k 
instruction. KEY-BORE 





DANTE 
PAVONE 


Who has successfully taught 
his widely-known vocal 
method to thousands of 
audandel 
mayo oe 
‘jaan 
power. Leam correct 
breathing, solid vocal 
calpestel Alp 
vocal potential. All pop voca 
les from folk 
neath kay 
will improve quickly. 
Call (617) 423-7581 
after 12:30PM. 








STUDY GUITAR 
..or Bass with 
SAM DAVIS: 

over 25 yrs. playing 
experience and 10 yrs. 

of teaching over 1000 

students! All levels & 
styles. Learn with a 
friendly & patient 

TEACHER with a highly 

organized & systematic 

presentation of applied 

improvisational theory 
CALL NOW! 

(617) 497-0830 











BOSTON PHOENIX » 


SECTION TWO... 





KAREN DE BIASSE 
a a 
famous vocal method. 


| oe weicome 437-9141 


LEARN TO SING 
Boston teacher. 12 years 
experience. Excellent 
technique. 424-1795 


Mandolin Lesson. All levels, 
. ayy, ~ by a 
an of ranges 
Season Hill Billies. 254-4909 
MUSIC LESSONS 
Private lessons for guitar, 
voice & elec bass. All styles, 
all levels, individual program 
for the serious or casual 

. Berklee grad w/ yrs 











exp. Call at 
617-782-3367 


SINGERS. Performance 
class offered. Sept start. 
Concert in Nov. Call 547- 
2565 for details 








St Guitar. Pop, Rock, 


chording & rythm ability 
with experienced teacher. 
Peter Cicco 327-7143 








kindred spirits 


GUITAR * VOICE 
PERFORMANCE COACHING 
617-648-2206 








Caring voice teacher w/ 
degree. Begin- 
ners welcome. 876-1489 
CREATIVE GUITAR 
lessons w/ Joe Therrien, 
Berklee gradi Learn from 
your favorite music! An 
individual am All 
levels! Call 267-8936 








ED LITTMAN 
Guit & bass. Patient teacher 
wi Berklee 
Conv loc. Rates as low as $8 
Fun while learning! 266-1874 


GUITAR LESSONS 
Berklee grad teachin 
rw lessons for guitar. we 
1 he wor | to 
advanced. Phil 859-81 





VOCALISTS! 
Expand and develop your 
voice and . Avoid 


1964 Gibson ES175 elec 
‘ender C! 


guitar $1500. F 
pn Fine ten 566-3129 


a drum set. ee 

black one of kind 
top condition w/symbols 
stands & cases $1500 








A MARSHALL Vin‘ 

1972 100W S. Lead Hot- 

by Rivera. Excel cw/anvil 

case. or 63 SG JR 

$400. 328-0969 

ALTO SAX B ll Brand 

new hardly u $500 or 

panel offer. Call 340-2131 
leave messgae. 


AUDIOARTS 
24 CHANNEL 
CONSOLE 








For sale. Honest person, 
by an exceptional deal. 
(617)522-1458. 


Black les Paul look-a-like 
feed. $144. Cal 864-8006 
Brand new Kramer electric 
bass guitar 50 watt amp 
leather & 2cases. 











Complete Professional ~~ 
— studio for = | fi oe. 


wired and ready to 
Cal Peter at (617)522- 1468. 





ma... at ener 
raduate teaching all 


& hi 
oat Karl theory 3811 
JAZZ IMPROVISATION 


Int’ fA artst with 
faeaptwnge J ee 


, COmpos. and 
617-451- 104 





EFP, totally custom, natural 
i duncans, 


finish, floyd rose, 

etc. Wicase $1100. AMPEG 
VH-140C head & 4 x 12 cab 
w/eelestions $900. Must here 
see + play. Jeff 783-5542. 


Ensoniq 4 16+ keyboard, 
w/80meg rack 





— er keyboard 
sequence & sound soa 
oe ee 


for VFX & EPS 
16 pus $150. (401) 944- 





Frender Stage 186 Amp 
render Stage Am 
$350 Boss HM Dist bx sayy 
bo. Crate B20 amp new 
$150/bo. Gibson bass $50. 
547-2061 
FOR SALE Kawai 8 channel 
line mixer: GK MLE 208 
yd amps: Peavey TNT 
pg bass amp: Allo sax. Call 
776-2008. 








Gallien 800 RB Bas- 
shead w/ handle & rack 
ears and some various 
cabinets bo. Ross 734-5449 


lv msg 
Gibson “yt 1962 a a 
Aver yf Sat (USA) 18 1977. 








GRAND PIANO 
Steinertone Circa 1890 
piano for sale. Renner 





Guitars-fi 
Martin concert $850. Jr. 
Gibson w pickups & 
cases. Sterling Gemeinht 
$1800. Ali exint cond. (508) 
346-9505 afternoons. 





JOHN BROADWOOD and 
Sons mahog baby grand 
‘ lovely cond, i 


$3500, call | 
B17 esd 2587 
Must Sell ‘75 Guild Starfire 
widind wd 
‘90 Alvarez Yairi 
lec. 


condition & hav 
ition & have hard 
$700 each 

438-3849 


PIANO ROLAND HP 
2000 


3 years old, played Mil 
2mos. mint cond M 


. paid 
wil sacrifice for $1500/bo. 
chair lamp music books 
headphones incid. Call 
Steve 508-458-4942 btwn 6- 


Tipm 


TROMBONE - Bach 428 : 
slide , some tamish, 
or best offer 508-458- 





wd fnsh; 
| cut- 
REAT 
cases. 











CaP alichad eit 
777. 





YAMAHA DX7 
With case and more. MINT! 
$495 (508)881-4708. 


SEPTEMBER 


RRA aa Hse 
TICKETS 
TICKET WORLD 


The best tickets to all 
concerts, sports & theatre 
in the wor 
9:30-5:30, Sat. 10-3 
(203) 249-1000 


RESERVE NOW 
METALLICA 
GARTH BROOKS 
MEGADEATH 
BRYAN ADAMS 
PETER GABRIEL 
ROGER WATERS 
10,000 MANIACS 
AEROSMITH 
REM + ELP 
INDIGO GIRLS 
EXTREME 
RAMONES/KINKS 
NIRVANA 
SINEAD 


617-568-9400 

















OUSE 0 
ELTON JOHN - 
HARTFORD Oct 
BRYAN ADAMS 
HARTFORD 
WORCESTER: 


KISS GARTH 
oct.g BROOKS 


comets 


WE WILL PAY TOP $ FoR 


Cexncs Season Tix 


Outcasting Fall Acting 
© Schedule 


Ww 
AUDITION CRITIQUE, 


Ietucr Nancy Doyle, Casing 




















} Mon. Oct, 5th 6:00 PM, Cal fr 
617; 


1,8., 


| mmamNRBEM NE 
REHEARSAL 


1992 


SPACE 





Fem Model for painter/ 
poe yg ong Figure & 
$40+ phot 


los. Call 
fein) 4 491-5088 











Michael Shurteff is 
pointer aad 





YAMAHA GRAND 
Medium size, fairly new, 
excel. cond. 


52818. ’ 





ae Vv 21 iy Be Re wd brand 





SERVICES 
if you have a service to 
advertise, call 3384 to 


place your ad here. 


COMPLETE CD 
AND CASSETTE 
PRODUCTION 
DIGITAL HBUSE 
212-333- 5950 


NASTERIN 
PRINTING 


$175 & up. Convenient & 
secure location, plenty of 
pkg, on train line. No sec 
de 


posit you rent in Sept 





free 
i 


T 
tH 
A 


: 











NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS 


NYeleialen| Te) mre loial ela = 
Cl 1 fe ya 
AVAILABLE NOW!!! 
617-324-6228 
Lowest prices anywhere 


24H 

Elec See 
Sound Stage 
\lusic Store 
Cafeteria 

‘Low Ratese 


OUND MU 
BAND ROOM 


PRICE BLOWOUT!! 
Call for details 
617) 423-49 


Also: Artis 
in Lofts 


tsor Live 
eel itelel icy 


F artist's model wanted for 
studio-based lighting & ~— 
ition studies. 
jective is to acheive the 
dramatic effect of film on 
videotape thru lighting & 

fitters. 3 hours A week. 





lamor nude 


F wanted for 
exp 


Oo 2-5260 


i al 
‘MUSIC, 


for appt (617) 266-5221 


| RRR Ue se Se 
STUDIOS 


ARTIST'S STUDIO IN 





Be a ew Artist's Lofts for rent 
er, Upham's Cnr. 
650 09 1100 sg & 2000 

sq ft. Paulette 825-4200 


Artist/writers work studio in 
woods. Lexington. $250. 
Also live-in room in 

studio $550. 861-8737 


ARTISTS, ETC 
lofts, live-in lofts 

















Lexington. Artist space in 
carriage 16x16 ft les: 
stairs. $125 incis utils. Call 
Carter (617) 862-6252 

WALTHAM Studio in artist 





artist. Beaut cabinets, 


sioc. (508) 632978 


THEATR 


TEMPO 
Dance Center inc 
Ballroom @Swing @Latin 
@Jazz @Hustle Dance 
Socials. Open Hse 9/10/92 
7:30-9pm. 617-783-5467 





COME 
TOGETHER 
on bands 


im ‘built ict you' rea 
rates oye 
sion 1 of it you h 
sing along, pick u 
The Bost 2 gic sp 
Music, Theatre 
_ section -- it’ 


you wrong! 
To place an ad, 
call 
267- 
1234 











TRAVEL 


Interested in going to Egypt. 
In need of a trave a ney 
to share hotel room in 

pen oe 31- + 11) Beta = 


details Cal (61 


LONG ISLAND 
WEEKEND 


PETS 
on averse 


line first shots males only. 
(617) 361-0392 





see The Puzzle 
page for the 
question... 








BICHON FRISE PUP- 
PIES AKC, 


ist shots, vet checked, 
Males $400, Fem., 
(207) 848-3660 





Learningsmith 


A General Store for the Curious Mind 


RE 
GUARANTEED SEAT- 


BASEBALL CARDS 
Ri Henderson ‘80 T: 
Luxury Motorcoach $60 


STUDENTS 








FOR SALE 
ANTIQUES & 
ART 





P. NAGEL silkscreens 
Commemerative #'s 5,6+8 
Value $850-$900, MINT 
Untramed $450 
628-3756 


> aan omer 
BICYCLES 


Yellow diamond back 18 spd 

bike 2 yrs old excellent cond. 

great hardware $250. Ross 
34-5449 W msg. 


Bike: Cannondale SR500 


$300, drum set, bike trainer. 
Call Dave 846-7075 


ai 
FURNITURE 








FREE 
776-9429 
THE 
Futon 
Outlet 





360 Mystic Ave. 
Somerville, MA 








STOP STUDYING! 
Consider our 
recycled back-to- 


work specials 
Desk chairs from $36 


Exec. swivels from $79 
Sec'y desks from $99 
2 Drw. Lat. Files from $120 


Comp, Tables from $30 
SUPPLIES LIMITED 


(617) 345-6755 


Addsso-Marquis Sofa. Multi- 
colord print bekgrnd. Mauve 
seating & arms Just cleaned. 
or b/o 
524-4434. 
King sized bed. Bureaus, 
sofa beds. Desk. Tables, etc. 
Affordable a, (508)376- 
8661 early PM 


Moving! 3 pe Bdrm Colonial 
$800; sofa + tbi $100; endtbi 
$30; lamp $70; oak tray tbis 
$50; fan $15. 262-7829 


MUST SELL 
Bed Set-King water minis 
muirrd hdbrd, drawers under 
tall bureau, end table. Class 
oak set bought new $2 
sell $750. Messg 889-5163. 























Flower cart/push cart authen- 
tic carri wheels. Forest 
green body. Detachable 
rose/white stri awning. 
$795 Call 631-0618 





FOR SALE HI FLY Wind 
Surfer $225 & full wet-suit 
$75. Call Bill 776-2008 


HAWAIIAN ORCHIDS 
One dazen Dendrobiums 
shipped 





100% Guaranteed Fresh 
Only $30. + $5. shipping 
800-944-5555 


MCN 








= a" 
paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORE 


1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 


PATR SQ SALE Fisher 
stereo (SOwpc), Posters, 
Queen-sze sofa bd, rocker, 
frntre. Aisnbi prices. Rich 
(h)623-2191 (w)621-3720. Lv 
msg on mehn; don’ talk to 
sctry. 

















MUST SELL 
Bed Set-King water minis 
mirrd hdbrd, drawers under 
tall bureau, end table. Class 
oak set bought new $2500 
sell $750. Messg 889-5163. 


Sofa, R biue pattern eamel- 
back, deep seated like new. 
$300 or b.o 731-8708. 





Seeking pair of adult short 
skis, 100cm, GLM type, or 
equal, call Sandy 324-3709, 
or in Fil call Pete 401-253- 
5162 


EE REL ERE. ETE 
SPORTS & 
EQUIPMENT 





‘ opps 
Rookie Cards. Mint condi 
$125/ea. Call 859-3388 











Dalmation AKC puppies. 





SAILBOAT 
Hunter 30, 1976, excellent 
finder, 


head, pressurized water, 
opal meg —— - 


*88 BERETTA 
Beretta 2 door GT 
miles. Clean, 

maintained plus LoJack. 
(617) 568-9400 days 





A rors GOK 6 speed AKG 
ampered 

Reliable $800 265-1952 
any time. 





$1695/bo E 566-7388 
D 266-7750. 


1982 Sspd blue Honda cvc 
cheap $500 call 617- 
26 7 after 8 





1985 Nissan Maxima, fully 
SOK as Car phone, radar, 


pal gtr condition, 1-owner 


BMW, 1988 535 IS Sspeed, 
grey w/black leather interior 
sunroof. Excellent condition 
all power $11,900 D 654- 
3561 E 367-8124. 


Honda Civic EX 90 3 door 5 








1987 Honda Shadow VT 
1100. Mint condition runs & 
looks great. New tires brakes 
for $3400 Cou gy 
(617)734 














66 VW Bug rebuilt top end 
—— ane needs 
trans. spare you take # 
$800 Ed 269-3643 
80 BMW 320i blue, Sspeed 








Escort 1985 92kmi $1000/ 
bo. New Engine tires brake 
align etc. Good maintainence 
by owner. Call 643-4415 ask 
Anurak. 


FORD Escort LX 1991, 1.91, 
black 5Sspd, 24,000mi, 6yr, 
60k mi ex wrrnty, ps, pb, 
$6995, 617-229-9212 


FORBGN 








1974 BMW Bavaria 

Light leather interior. 
Auto, AC "e08) 120. body. 
$2500. Call ) 428-1263 


1, 2 door, runs great 
tinted windows,amvim casete 
140Kmi $1100/bo 661-7350 


84 Suburu 61K miles, stndrd, 
am/tm cassette, ac, red, 
starts 1000/bo 
522 





before 11am 





BMW 2002, 1973, Tii, 4spd, 
gas shock, alloy whis, elec. 
ignit, overszd radiator 
$3700/bo (508)546-7876. 


BMW, 1976, gold, 2002, reba 
motor, sind, sunrf, a/c, 
whis, some rust. $1608 
(617)861-8111. 





cpoed 31K highway miles. 
lent consition $6800 
493-5677 





MAZDA 626 LX, '84, 5 spd, 2 
dr, 95k mi, gd cond. Extra set 
snow tires & ski rack.$2500 
b/o 261-9531. 


MUST SEE 
1980 TR 7 Convertible. Great 
condition 50K $5500 or best 
otter. Call Ken 324-8253 


NISSAN PULSAR 84, auto, 
snrt, red, exc cond, anvim 
cass,$2200 or b/o 787-9840 
or 252-6369 


PORSCHE 911T 2.4, 1973, 
no rust, Texas car, new red 
paint, new engine, mint, 
primo 1-7455 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


CAN'T finance a car because 
of slow or bad credit or 


bank 
STOP! WE ‘CAN HELP! 
Cail Mr Green at 
Ricky Smith Pontiac, 
Weymouth. (617) 335-4400 

















TOT AUTO REMOVAL 
JUNK CARS 


E 
Steve 925-3121 


gs, show 
quality. 289-7004 





aber APSOS 
home bred. Vet 
15 wks. 3 


ona 2 sand shots 
‘emale. $250 firm. 
) Ray ‘on. 522-0123. 


excelant house pete Ma, & 


apy 
papers. 508-588-8581 








Pet Lab Rats love humans. 
Come when called. Ride on 
shoulder. No shed or smell. 
Peaceful happy 

Scare off roaches. Apt size 
animals. Babies & adoles- 
coats avi w/ cages. 437- 


roundtrip. Queens Village, 

Mi . Roosevelt Field. Fri 

& Sun. Mass Transit Inc. 
524-8000. 





LUCKY COUPLE 
3 days 2 ni to Orlando & 
Miami 4 days 3 — 
cruise to 
& Blue fetand use met 
or both full acomdations. 
olfer. 90 day adv 


resv. 





M sks MF to help shr drive to 





BOXING fan wants to rent or 
VHS video oun . 
Hi —— we 








The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds provide you with 
a complete listing of artist 
studios for rent. See the 
Music, Theater & The Arts 
Section in this week’s 

' Phoenix Classifieds. 


| TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


287-1234 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX -» 








ARLINGTON HTS. Frndly 
2F/1M, sks MF to shr hse on 


SECTION TWO «= 






SEPTEMBER 

















- 





d 
000, $1400 524- 


FURN NISHED 


CARRIA 
CAMBRIDGE AVON Fat HILL 2 


aan By By 268A, 

or 

[me and yd. walk ayigits, 
adcife . on quiet st. 3 

blocks to T child welcome, 1 


semster or $1450. 
617-402.7880 





SOMERVELS enermne 
BR 1 1/2 ba 


IM colin. 3/4 
Srors, BELMONT APT 6AM 
$725 729-8151 648-8199 





N VIN 
"EXPERIENCE, 
Save on your ~y move. 
Dont rent a truck-i can do t 


for less. Ken, (617)923-2150 


SOMERVILLE 58R HSE 
ir,dr,eik, hd wd firs off st. 
1+bath near Union Sq 
$1500+ call m-f 9a.m.-12, 
495-9031 





MALDEN renov 4AM apt 
hdwd firs off st. mins 





MISSION HILL ARTIST 
STUDIO with attached 28R 


apt, artist musicians 











etc.welcome 172 Hillside ST 

TON 2BRAV 5 rms. Did, on Daily 524- 
hdwd fis, new bth, Idry, ridck 3455 $750+ 
pte allt on MUSICIAN APTS 11 
BOSTON bck bay fen ig 1BR EVERETT, studio, $350, 
hdwd firs ig closets wd in quiet older home, mine to 
bsmt $675 wiutils renov k & b Bos., tile bath, cats ok, tree- 
avail 11/1 508-371-4224 lined st., owner 387-5572 
BOSTON HARV MED sunny 


SOMERVILLE 4 1/2RM. S 
ea ee EIK, 


iE 
eel 
a5 





oe oa Plaza/Bay 
pecan A in = 


ae 
fe inele fa hhw. 332-0427 


i 





BOSTON SE- 1BA fir-thru. 
Deluxe. frp! d/d, w-w, w/d 
hkup, $795 incis util. No 
lease/lee. Call: 536-1678 





BOSTON SE- Mod 2BR d/d, 


or Jim Eves:212-242-1851 


oe oe studio on Park 
Drive, bright, view of the Park 

RM wialcove ,k & b $600/mo 

bo stu & prot only 267- 








BOSTON WATERFRONT 
pleasant sunny loft with 
natural light at E Boston 
marine $675 617-569-5212 
603-82 





BOSTON,E- very large and 
quiet 2br,w-w eik, park- 
sa coat T. $495 + utils 569. 





BOSTON- 1T stop to 
dwntwn, 1BAV3AMs renov. 
Track . New K&B. Hid- 


den = sass. Gabe i 





kitch & fh 1m, beaut view, 
clean & nr T. Parking 
avail. 





BOSTON- Brookline Village 
Green Line, nr Hosp. Lux 
1, exercise rm, 
hdwd firs, laund.Ht & Hw 
From $600-800 NO Fee. 547- 





live-in Loft space. Hi 
cellge, pend Ses, $580 
eat up, Handic: 
unt $650 ROLLS REALTY 
787-2777 
pee Bata ye aed —, 


Legal live-in Loft space. 
ceilgs, hdwd firs, $675 


heated & up, Handic: 
unit $650 ROLLS REALTY 


787-2777 
soeroeraains & ~4 
T 2BR ww opt 


wer lrg and roy no pet 
BRIGHTON mod 4-58R APT 
in house new k & B 2 baths 


hdwd firs 2 pemoes laundry 
no fee $1300 787-8508 
BRIGHTON- 8RM apt. 4- 


S5BRs. Pref 3-4 adults. Nr 
trans, ample bse F $1000 
unhtd. No fee. Anthony: 























SOMERVILLE. Winter Hill off 
rdwy. Clean, spac. 948A, 
ind/Srd fir of 2fam hse. Mod 
K&B. Sm fned yd. Pets ok. Nr 
T. Avi 9/1. Must see. $850 
No Fee. 729-7448 


SOMERVILLE. Winter Hill off 


“oO 














SOMERVILLE 4AM 2BA 
walk to Porter and Davis SS a 
hw fis nice st no fee $7: 

avail 10/1 625-7796 























BEACH HOUSE 
FOR SALE 


OF a ee 
completely a lessionally 
|restored ocean front cottage. 


skylights and cedar sidin 
Master bedroom (22'x22') with 
walk-in closet. Eat in kitchen 
dining room with kitchen aid 
double convection wall ovens 
and 36° cooktop with grill. 
single bath wi ith custom cherry 
cabinets and kohler sonata 
built-in bath and shower unit. 
Large living room wi fi 
or woodstove hook-up. French 
bedroom, 


guest 

laundry room, entry foyer with 
large walk-in closet & full 
basement with professional 
darkroom. ped with off 
street parking and huge 22'x16' 
sun deck overlooking salt 
marsh. Eight minute walk to 


commuter boat. 
$149,900. (617) 925-5191. 











a 
HOUSEMATES 
locate to rent far- 


Let's 
mhouse wham & garden nr 
a Commuter train in. Forming 
group. interested? 437-6342 
SO. SHORE: Will shr spa- 


cious home w/nmskr 
p veeligg de . Call for 
784-9635. 








-2 rms. 





feet va apna BAA as 
hsemate to 


it Bab bens 
~ ATIENTI N! 
FOR 





6:00 P.M. 
FRIENDLY GROUP 
BELMONT Sk 2 nsmk 





MF 911, 10/1 to shr fun, food ‘ 


in grt hee: wid, dd, obi, 
gona goa) ore 2M 


CAMBRIDGE-Harvard Sq 
Shr 48R house w/3 tun guys 
27-28. Sergpene new 
renovation. All amenities. 
Great P. 
576-3590 eves. 
CHELMSFORD prof WF shr 
new 9rm colonial hse, 2.5 
bthe, br, Emin to rte 3 & 406. 
$400 avi 
508-441-2190 


HESTNUT HILL Prof = 











DORCHESTER. Nonsmk F 
sks same Vict hse nr T, fam 
nbrhd, dw, clean, sunny. 
$300+p! 436-7483 





DORCHESTER. 2M/1F sk 
4th to shr lovely 4BRA vict. 
area nr T & Melville Ave. 
$218 unhtd. 282-9003 








18, 








VERY SPECIAL 
MELROSE Hndsm 


Npdaied Viel homes 

air, wid, cable tv & 
extra. Conv to T. No 
Male. $395 utils inc 
665-6082. 


MELROSE 
BIG & BEAUTIFUL | 











NAHANT Oceantront 3BR 
nsmk fully applianced 


decks, 20 min to Logan 
$400+ 599-1476 or 595-8183 
msg 


NAHANT Aimmte to live w/4 














DORCHESTER. Prot/grad hse on Ocean. 9/92-6/93. Fpl 
resp. nonsmkr for ig hse nr = wid ee eee Stee 
Rawmeund *. sine cae, 8. Barbara 661-9579 H or 253- 
full amenities. 2 4476 W or Mike 595-6243. 
Hag pet rny mod spac SOBER HOUSE 
bath, x... kit, on aa ae 2 a 
ind . yar, Ay Sa quiet persons to s' 
tnd. ‘I 8 rm house. 2 baths 7min wik 
(c08)870-7489.." to T. eo ee 
alcohol No drugs. Friend of 
HANOVER GWM to shr hse. _— Bill W. $375 mo 332-1640. 
Must be straight actin 
respon & neat. Tanning LOOK AT THIS! 


laundry room 878-9188. 





BELMONT 3BR in _—— 


foie Fen! nami pret “ 
57 
haat namic EB 


BELMONT/Wat 3M/1F sk ¥ 
25+ to shr spac hse. nr T. 

Grad stnd & nice dogs OK, 
 o oe $325+ 489- 








BOLTON 3W/2M sk 1MWW 
for holist, veg, semicoop, 
hot-tub, country, 50 min-Bos- 
ton. 1 1/2 rm - $300. 11/1 
(508) 779-6318 


TREEHOUSE 
BOSTON Private beaut 2fir 
2BR w/separate entrance. 
Kitch & bth Dngrm Lyngrm 1 
room w/18ft ceiling & loft in 
house on hill w/woods. W/d 
drkrm practice space $690+ 
chainsaw. Avi 9/15 Scott 
437-0090 731-6359 eves. 


BOSTON, South End, GM 
sks same for quiet twn hse nr 
Bos City hosp, safe str, cable 
TV, furn rm, dw, wd, neat & 
resp, person. $450+ 
cable 267- 


BEST DEAL 
py peop 2 ; & 


ig dog sk a third (40+p!l 
ot Ig SBR. 1BTH hse on 
Ave nr BC. $400 incls 


son ate 


victorian charm 
BRIGHTON wdwrk, prch, 

, 3F, 3M sk responsible 
nomkr noes OS ez 5 Gone. 


_ 
saree ree wd. id. 783-1: 


BRIGHTON CTR. MF non- 
smkr 24+ to shr ig quiet 9BR 
id pkg fpics 




















BRIGHTON Clean quiet 


ee 
house w/1F 2M's. Smail sun- 
ny ™. kitch & 
large yrd. 





ACTON M/F to shr 4BR Antq 
bt Col w/3 30ish M's. 











TON mm f near T. 
$250/mo. inc. heat/util. 
Gardens, wet/dry. No 


smok no 


ALLSTON. 1M/1F sk 26+ 
fesp nonsmkng MF avi 10/1 
free ron, On nee. MBTA wid 








for large, sunny, Single 
family house w/Eat-in- 


Kitchen (all modern 
appliances), open livin 
room, finished bath, W/D, 


near buses, on quiet street. 
Recently Renovated. No 























noone cus SONI G/Pe's, semi: 
cooperative, semi- 
CAMBRIDGE LG 3-58R vegetarian. Into spiritual 
ngs hws APTS. WANTED  yoseieran,.into spiritual 
quiet area yard a NR RE RE AES Fran/Pam 641-2957 leave 
trans $975, 1 BROOKLINE | seek & one message. 
bedroom in an 
CHELSEA Soldiers Home . | am an excellent ARLINGTON ee Mom 1 
area. Spac sunny 2nd fir tenant with excellent chiki/icat sks F student or 
2BR. Quiet nghbrhd. On st references. cal 617- single Mom/1 child ~4 
pkg $450+. 731-9105 Thank you. pets. Lt smi/drk OK. Ref a 
must to shr 2nd fir, — 
DORCHESTER — — LOFT WANTED 38R. 1bik to Mass Ave & T. 
3-5RM COST $100wk includ 
$550,$600,$650, oat iteh professional seeks 1BR apt (617)641-2537 6pm-8pm. 
and bath,ocean views,call or loft, ler above b 
owner 282-1471 or F “_ for 10/1. 1 ARLINGTON yy By ‘ 
’ 1 min. s lor 
DORCHESTER/Ashmont Very Oponite wiex: pee nel vm ed 
Hill. SAMs on Red line. 2BR. — references. 661-7455 2ba's sunny twnhse, pkg ni 
deck, laund, pantry, brck T, a bike paths vex! 
bidg. $800 hid.Res.owne) I = Camb, no smkg/pets. $385pi 
ae COMMERCIAL §— == 
DORCHESTER- Nr Milton. 








DORCHESTER JONES HILL 
6RM-2connecting par 
DOR, new dee pantry, 2BR. k 

swshr, lots of 





SPACE 


1S oak Set got 
1 
ceiling, ‘Shar as tek Greet 


for artist y~4- ohotog 
$650. 542-4462 Avi 9/1 


sere 
HOUSES FOR 
RENT 


NEWTON CORNER 
Redecorated 7BR Vict New 


Kitch 2.5 BA, Retnshd hdwd 
firs p gas ht $2250+ util No 
Students. Owner. 527-6333 








ARLINGTON East, 1F/1M 
seek 1-2 others to shr spa- 
cious home 
Suite inci 2 rms, kitchnette, & 
bath. ideal for cpl. No pets/ 
smk. 648-8533 


sunny 
782-3823. 
BRIGHTON os Sq 1M/F 
Srnas Sane aah 
$350+ util 254-0208 
BRIGHTON. 2F grad s 
prot/grad to shr sunny : sar 


Guat sale neh hae hdwd firs, 
rms, yd, storage, 

Wot Nr EC tines Fined bus 
boa util nonsmkr. 782- 




















Vet hee MP fr 26h 26 8 
fpics w/ wid nr T pk 
75 566-5119 or 566- 


BROOKLINE $315 2grad 

studnts sk M/F. on T, hdwd 
firs, renov, clean in hse. 
eik, hVhw inc. 277 7 


BROOKLINE Cool Cmr Prot 








25+ nsmkr for room in house. 
Pretty view. Yrd © 
T. No pets $295 





BROOKLINE F sks ome 
F to shr 
jet st, near Ts ar or 
unfurn Avi 10/1 734-9629 





TEMPORARY 
CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 1F 
sks 1F,30+, N/S. Quiet 2BR 
— Feminist. Mediator. Avi 
mid Sept-Dec. Nr T $400 util 
incl. 491-3138 


CAMBRIDGE Porter Sq 
Room in large idep/co-op 
Vict hse pay ag 2kit 2bath 








ARLINGTON 3F/1M/icat sk 
IM/1F 25+ consid. resp. for 
6B8R hse. On -_ nr stores. 

80+. 648-3435 





ARLINGTON 186A in ao 

apt spac, hdwd firs, wd. 

& back prch, es table, 
eg Ly Ay oS nr 
Sass 


ARLINGTON ee 4 





Avi ASA ae 


$350+ 641- 





inc 628-5468. 
CAMBRIDGE W. tor2 F/M 
28-38 to shr 3; 


pacious 
3BR hse nr Huron Ave LS 
Fresh Pond. amenities 
hdwd firs, back yd, 2 piance, 
ample p aeee SS 
4 ut 





CAMBRIDGE Nr inman Sq 
2rms avi. Lg cists 3rd fir sun- 


lg 
Reon 


Bios ule €2 


HOPKINTON. Peaceable 
frndly hsemte 30+ to shr 

lul farm hse w pool, 
frpic, beaut land, $400+. 
= ) 435-0540 Avi 10/1, 





HULL, ay pend Fy 


NEWTON 2M seek 2MF to 

shr 48R hse. Great yard, 

re wd. Nr Watertown Sq 

T. Avi NOW! $350+ Smk 
ok 965-7805. 





NEWTON CENTRE shr char- 
ming 9 rm colonial w/1 per- 





Vict. Pkg boat 
$500 incl utils 327-5447 Iv 
msg. 1 lease avi. 


HYDE PARK/Milton In, ig 
Viet pall) By reg Respon, 

mk oF 
drugs. $275+ utils 961-3018. 


GRACIOUS LIVING 
JAMAICA PLAIN, or 
Arboretm. 2sunny storeys in 
classic Vict. Two-rm priy 
suite incl study w/ 2 
skylights. Spacious back 

; modern nrby 


yoga 
studio. vy M or F, no cat, 
$600+ util. Call 983-9079 








i 





BIG OLD a 
JAMAICA PLAIN Rim avail 
short/long term 4 ees 
ee 











JAMAICA PLAIN. Lg Vic- 
torian hse % 


wit, . 5 
nds hsemts. ideally we 
gender 

















2 


INGTON Qt indpt nsmk 
MF 27+ shr 36R w/2M+F. 
peg KE heetyrd, 
pretty $406+ Sth-seit ++ Pa 


Linea Ton Sk WF 25-35 
<a> coseapenney on 








train & 
10/1 259-4479. 


LINCOLN rm in beaut 
country estate on 6 priv 





acres, . mature prof F, 

creative artist/tcher ake 

quiet, hithy, resp, indep 

interst in clean, happy living 

& earth-centrd spirituality. 

smk & ety: . $550+ utils. 
17- 23 





MALDEN M/41 F/35 sks F to 
shr tfam a. 5 te . yard, 
alarm system, wi drugs/ 
aichi. nsmk Lm 5 rr pets 
$300inc. avi 91 321-6323 


MALDEN. Walk to Orange 





din rm, kit, proh. $325+p! util. 
864-2899 


MARBLEHEAD oo 

180 degree ocean view 

beach, 12rms furn'd, fovy 
lc, piano, much more 

shoes, Don 617-631-6059 














for 
spacious hse. Lg yard, 
tweptace, 








NEWTON CTR. Sk F 28+ for 
— gt hse a vict. 


wee Xe , lake 
$325. Avi rai 965 5005 


— ON F sks F/M, shr hse 

2 bath, own bdrm & study, 
pkg, yd, wd, music OK, 
or park, train $575+ 332: 
2894 








NEWTON HIGHLANDS, prof 
MF to shr Vict hse nr 1/128. 

Pkg, dck, hdwd fis, wid, no 
pets. Call eve, 508-250-0604 


NEWTON Off Centre St. Sk 
1F Prot/grad to share hse. 
3BDR fpic prch off st prk new 
paint. $400+ Near trans 
969-3513. 


NEWTON UPPER 
FALLS 
Prof M/F 28+ to share large 
5B8R house. 


No cigs. Be 
lease. $350/mo inc a 
7 Afternoon & eves 


NEWTON West MF to shr 
ear a. pkg, 


por musicians 
ov Saas 964-4163 


NEWTON, M 28+ nsmkr to 

shr small 2BR house. W/d, 

pkg, or T/Pike/128. $300+ 
Avi 10/1 244-0766. 

















neat, nsmk/pets 
$370+ avi 10/1'891-1874 











BEST SPACE IN TOWN 
WATERTOWN IF & 1M sk 2 
repons! for 10rm clean 


frndity 

hse. —_ yd, 7. 
stor " oko nr T, no 
entapata, 926-0075. 


WATERTOWN 2F/1M sk WF 








sk 1MWF 25+ 

for 2BR ibath. {pic, 

So Oe 2 oe. wow 
paint, $400+ 926-3276 


pe ancng Ws a - B $277+ M/F 
share hse w2M 


CVS Purity Pike Video river 
sale. move in 10/1 926-6349 








WATERTOWN nr Harv Sq sk 
MF to shr 48h, 
wd, hdwd firs, $400+ 





WATERTOWN Share la 
luxury Victorian — M or 


Preene bath ath & yard pion. 








WATERTOWN 1M sks 1M/F 
to shr isr fir 2BR just 


siso, 


WATERTOWN Amiable 
open minded semi-co-op w 
cat. Sks F/M 4BR hse pkg 
ytd No tobacco wd Harv Sq 
10min by bus $425+ utils 
926-9567. 








GREAT LOCATION 
WATERTOWN MF 30+ for 








NICE PLACE 
WELLESLEY At 9 & 128 
clean & 6 person 
needed to shr 4BR home. W/ 
nice bekyrd $240/mo+ 
utils Call 235-7980. 


WEST ROXBURY IF sks 
30+ F for beaut waste wi 
Cats piano a le wd 
pkg. $450+ 32 


3if 








WESTON Hsehid sks 3rd to 
shr spac comfortable old Vict 
home. aon oe & 























to shre hse. $220+ utils wd highways. Woods 
Dead end st. St in yrd. $350+ utils ea¥-sa88 
shd or not 963-8717, or 899-3810. 
GRACIOUS COOP WESTON. & the 
ROSLINDALE 3M, 2F Wh to at 20F te 
humorous, flexible 30-61 in wi M 38, cat & 
seek 6th. Friendship, no spirit. $375+ Chris 
popcorn, woodstove. _ 4 
neighborhood. Good tr 
all amenities. $299 Sel utils. WEYMOUTH N. Smkr for 
Call 327-3647 RR 2bth Whitman 
Pond. Nr Rte 3 & 18. $75 
Davis Sq 3M wk inc laund utils. 
3F sk M/F to shr veggie 8503 or 734-7928 
meals & co-op life. Lg nsmk 
, bam, piano, WINCHESTER LF nsmk & 2 
music, bikes, ics & aut wate om 
friendly people. pets. , F 
fone seed , 623-7418. avi now. $3/400+ 721-0175 
SOMERVILLE/Prr 28A/cat WINCHESTER tired of 
1F sks nsmk, quiet F sem pm gh Pe - 
5 sevens , avi = =—s prot WF. W. aie , Wik 
1. 776-5579 to T & ontr. $375+ 139. 
os —_* ee 
lovers a + $275+ Avi ROOMMATES 

















in beaut house w/frndly 

mmmies & cat. pkg. 

Avi Now! $345+ 1/4 utils 
776-0502. 





SOMERVILLE Porter Sq 2M 
1F, 1cat,lots of plants sk 


9/15, $345+ Evan 623-1776h 
426-5844w 
GREENHOUSE 
SOMERVILLE Davis Square, 
3F 30's sk 2M/F, new semi- 
coop, greenhouse w/ 2 baths 
& art Rap ony —. 


pets. saree & E8226. Cal 











STONEHAM. 3M ask M/F for 
4BR hse pkg, wd, 5 min to T 
Boston. No ismirs 


10 to 
— ons O/1 438- 





ea ay tag nn = 
48R wid 1 block from heneh 
2 cats $375/mo 596-1695. 


WAKEFIELD GM prof beauti- 
ful new contemp. 
W/d cable d/w park 

setting. $400 inc! 246-1905. 





CONSIDER COUNTRY 
LIVING Near Harvard MA. 





avi 
now, , 945-3883 
ARLINGTON EAST $225 per 
month. Near T and Harvard 








> 
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pets ot off st welt 


SALWGTON seeking mf, 

1BR avail in spac apt 

area w/d,yd, porch, pkg, 
ing household 


easy non- 
smikr port 6450 641-4624 


ARLINGTON M/F nsmk prof 
to shr 2BR nr Alewile. wd, 


, cats , new bathvkit 
B85 641-304 
ARLINGTON Hts M/F 24+ to 
shr unique sunny 2BR. root 
dck, study, wood 1. wd, 
pkg, beaut on 5 bkyrd, 
nsmk $475inc 643-7948 


ARLINGTON 3M 2F seek 2F 
25+ for friendly, indep hse: 
sny, spac, w/4d, frpi, Dred Nr T 
$335+ No smk/pet 643-1307 
ARLINGTON, sking 1F prof 
to shr sunny Vict home, yd, 
deck, fpic, w/d, qt area. 
$425+. 643-6330 




















ARLINGTON, 1F prot 
to shr sunny Vict . yd, 
deck, fpic, w/d, qt area. 
$425+. 643-6330 


ARLINGTON. gees. — 
2BTHS, wd, dw fi 

firs, loft storage a a 
on MBTA. Notes. Pea? 


ARLINGTON. MF for spa- 
cious renov 4BR on 2firs nice 
area mw T/Mass Ave. Hdwd, 
pkg, bike paths, nonsmkr/ 
pets $315. 643-7403 v msg 


nee e 


Ast or 
MT I ORs to ohe Saean 
Get rm prchs mod appli 


drvway storage nr T. $325+ 
utils 648-9219 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M 

















BACK BAY eo ree os 
secaanher ediote “eet 
nonsmoker artistic oo 
$225 incl heat 266-4 iti ty 


BACK BAY F sks prof M/F's 
to shr 3BAR 2BA 2ipic, rivr 
view, piano, nr T. $495+ 
elec, indry, pkg+ 267-1953 


BACK BAY F 28-45 wanted 
for own rm in apt wother F's 











ary: BAY Sk nonsmkg 20's 
F to ow mod spacious 2BR 





BACK BAY, F sks M/F to shr 
San neem 500sf renov 2br on 

ac, dd, 
pkg avi, art $680, 3 367-4748. 


BACK BAY. Sk 3rd M 
serge Apt. No smk/pets. 


unny rms. 4 
$325 w/ utils. 267-3130 
BACK BAY. Lg basement apt 
to shr located on Park Drive 
Ave. Avi 10/1 of sooner. 
$360 mo. Chris 267-0599 
BEACON ay Sk : eetyee 

Au 


Gh has pa V2 ath nary 
H20 $563 720-43 














village C 
woodstove, meadow. 
ae acres, 4 bedrooms. Sepk 








F of M to share it to 
Route 2 and 495. No 
smokers or pets. $290+ 
utilities. (508)425-9168. 





eS eee 
shr_ lovely 9 
mk = Sease Av 10" 
= 
254-5807. 





ALLSTON 9/15. Nemk F, | 
sny 2BRA. Lr, pantry, El 
, hdwd ti, high ceilings, 
w inc, cist space. no 
om. $425. see 782- 
871 
ALLSTON F hsemate to shr 
48R no alc.drgs,smk. yard 
porches, trees, garden, 


species, $280+util. very 
pon 4! rey. = 








eT GWM 30's sks 
resp M/F rmte to share 
beautiful, sunny, clean 2BR 
apt, loc. Nr T, free pkg, 
$425/mo Alan 254-2293. 


ALLSTON Respon student/ 
for spac 3BR. Wiw dw 





on st nr T & bus 
storage utils No more 
pets 783-4451 





ALLSTON sk 2M/F for 4BR 
apt on 2nd fi hse. nr Comm & 
Harv Ave. ig rms, hdwd firs 
avi 91 232-0963 


ALLSTON. 2MF's for ig 48R 
apt w 2M’'s. Nr T/bus, pkg 


wid, hy BA okay. 


ALLSTON. M/F to share 
Beat duplex w Holistic, 
reative F & super dog. New 











ALLSTON. Sk MF for 5BR 
28TH din +t x dd, 
microwy, wid, 2 

nr B line $o0s $425 hs inci al 
661-1956 











BELMONT. Watertown in 


min Hrvrd Sq. nonsmic 325. 
924-7945 


BELMONT/ Camb line 25+ 








CONVENIENT 
BELMONT/Waverly Sq 1M to 
spit 6rms w/t nmskr M/F. 
Quiet st on T Mins to Rt's 2/ 
128 10min from Harv, Ari, 
Waith, Star/stores 1min. Neg 
484-3860. Call for details. 


BELOMONT. Cush Sq. MF 
for 38R 8AM Ig sunny quiet 
2nd fir w/d trpic hdwd firs d/w 
nsmk $333 incl heat pkg no 
pet nr T 484-2653 


VEGETARIAN 
BOSTON nr Brigham Circle. 
F sks F for specious apt 
Must be vegetarian, 
nonsmkr, 25+ & must like 
cats. $250+ 445-6024 











FENWAY Need a quiet clean 





GREAT DEAL 
BOSTON, South End, 
2GWM nsmkr. irg pnthse 
condo, has city view, 12min 
from dwntwn, 1.5dths, irg 


$55 cob seen ee 




















THE BOSTON PHOENIX « 





BOSTON Brkin Vill area. 
Mod 2BRA apt, Pond view. 
oe furn, ne T, yy etc. 


for apt. ‘348-6020 





BOSTON Nr Hrvd Med. 38R 
apt, mod kit & bth, hrdwd fis, 


Nr T, ch, offst b 
sunny. Seeder S22 eo 


BROOKLINE Coolidge 
Corner Mature port, lai 





BROOKLINE ha a 3BR 
nsmk, ig eik, firs, 
electricity 














porch, 
$485 avi now "268: 2385 
MUST SEE 

















’ “yA W im, tree-lined 
st. free $465. 277-3240 
SOUTH END GM to shr sun- 
ny renov apt. Hdwd 
flrs, nr T, wd, free . No 
srk. $437+ Call 247- 








SOUTH END LOFT 
800 sq ft rm in 4000 sq ft loft, 
gd igt, artist supportive semi- 

communal hshid, live/work 
apap FT. $440/mo, no 
key fee. 426- 


BRIGHTON 1F 28+ nsmkg 
like to have fun wanted to shr 
duplex wiIF. Pkg storage w/ 
d. $350+ utils 787-1719. 


BRIGHTON 1M & 1F sk WF 
for 1BR —_ space nr 
, hdwd firs, 








Grenn line, nsmix, 
antique decor $400+ avail 9/ 
1 782-6808 


BRIGHTON 2 prof M sk 1M/F 
for ig hse. Prof preferred. 
Must be clean, like loud 
music. 3BR, 2bath, lots of 
. Near all T lines, park- 
av. Avi 8/1 $435/mo+ 
Somkers ok 787-2631. 


BRIGHTON 2M 2F & 1 
ikng for WF to shr spac 58) 
house. Safe quiet nghbrhd 
pkg piano ez going. $375 
782-6376. 











BRIGHTON BC area 2BR 
ad OR LA 2 cats porch 

pkg. On Pond. Skg 
— 12 40. $438+ 731-8634 





BRIGHTON CENTER 1 





wivrm, pk 
asap. $225+ viite 277-4018. 


BRIGHTON M/F 25+ for 
room in semi-coop hse. 
Parkg, wd, nr T. $22 } 
Seek workg i 





indv 254-6989 


BRIGHTON RESERVOIR. 
On T. 7 min walk to BC prefer 





incls It, hw, 
Michael 738-42 


CAMBRIDGE woman 26+ for 
5 person friendly indep 
pre ony nr Inman Sq. 


or pets 
call fi 384-842 
CAMBRIDGE PTR SQ. Fan- 


tastic view 2F sk 3rd to shr 
top fir 38A ar o~ dw, 


180 %6 or 8766 ave sis. = 











BROOKLINE ViIL- F sks F 
2 for beautiful, 7 sae 
= 

& quiet Loge Wi 

working frpic, - pro 
smk/pets. 

Avi now. yao bea 

BROOKLINE He M sks ~ 
aivies Sodde 

nr 

aia Bane aE 12 

BROOKLINE Cool Cor F for 

furn rm in 2fam 


28 WV msg 
2BR nr T & stores. 
porch, 
avail. 
25+ 3BR 2 
one 8 & prey pref erat $078 








BROOKLINE 21 diy old —_ 


dais Grad skng 
A. MF to 3 pd oplon 
Commonwealth Ave. $450 
inc! hVhw Call Jason 
738-7593. 





BROOKLINE sk F_ nsmk 22- 


pets $417+, 232-1448 
BROOKLINE Village 














avi, nr “T",. 738-6610 
BROOKLINE. Lg attractive 
furn rm in quiet cin condo. 
ighbd. conv loc. nr 

Y yp 

entrance. 
Adjoining bath. Aim includes 
desk & refrig. May have 


microwave & phone. 
$O5plus/wk. 566-0067 

BROOKLINE. 2F sks 1M/F to 
shr Adams F hse. $365 
incl all utils asap. 277-3240 








IDGE Comer Mass 
. apt w/prof 


pets, cigs, 
Se 876-3042 


CAMBRIDGE nr Kendal Sq, 
GM 36 sks prog MF to shr 
sunny 8&rm apt. Spac EIKit, 
dw, wid, hens fils, prkg. 





CAMBRIDGE East. 1M 
come Se Os Te Kay Lech- 
mere sta, ht incl, 
Was of Chock 667-3162 


cin, 2br ae ao entenee 
, no 

$300+ 3min to bus, 

in T, Elkit 868-5676 msg 

















a Nr. ee 
this ultra modem duplex ha 
1BR avi. 38th nr trans. Must 

see 666-2979 


CAMBRIDGE. . person 
wntd for i of 6. 


One 4) rm on Cent & Inman 
Sq. incl util, 492-2031 
CAMBRIDGE. 1F 22+ 
needed to share 38R 
apt in nice neighborhood 

near Harvard e. $370/ 
mo. ma. ¢ ile. 547-2857 


CAMBRIDGE. Nr Porter 
resp. fun creative M/ 

for nice hse w/ prch 
$325+ 492-4891 


CAMBRIDGE/Som F to shr 
Ig 6rm 3Bdrm 2nd fi apt 
1, . On bus rte nr T. 
+ 1506. 
CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond 
10min to Harv. F to share ig 
sunny 3BA in ets of Ls 
porch, nsmk/pets 
avi 9/1. $400+ 868-038: 




















BROOKLINE. F to shr ig 58R 
vict. hse on C line wd non- 
SS a Sov 


BROOKLINE. Straight male 
seeks M/F for 2 bedroom in 


neg. $100-$500. 7343568 


BROOKLINE. 10/1 25+ 
Female nonsmoker Cool 











BROOKLINE. Prof. F to shr 
4BR vict. nr. Cidg Crov nr T 


rin’ 731-487 


BROOKLINE/Cleviand Circle 


pow My to ren apt S437 sun Ry] 


mo incl hv/hw 


BROOKLINE/Coolidge 
Corner Spac sunny safe 
beaut 2BR in Vict house. Nr 
T & stores 11/1 $450+ 
730-8285. 











BROOKLINE/Cleveland 
Circle 1M sks 2! + in 
dpndnt nsmkr for 3BR in 
spac apt on T EiK hdwd firs 
LR no or $415 & $385 
-3298. 





A REAL HOME 
BROOKLINE, beaut semi- 
coop home, qt st, progrssv, 
2M, 2M, oF. 1 Ay sk prof nsmkr 
28+, cats, no more pets, 
$280 incl ‘utils, 731-1862, 
rets req. 


CAMBRIDGE MF to shr ist 





$465 incids utils. 4 








Schon 2-3 rmmts nded, 
on st . fenov, on 
bus, Tony of Emty 254-5091 
BRIGHTON-OAK SQ. ,~ 
sks nons MF 23-3 

clean 3BR apt on 57 & ‘SOT 


amy line. Avi 10/1 $190 mo. 
787-9627 


BRIGHTON. Mod condo, 2nd 
floor eat in kit all, ww carpet, 
wid d/d $350+pl. Cis to 
Green line Ht inci Call 275- 
1948 











BRIGHTON. 2M sk MF for 
uiet apt nr T free hdwd 
q . Cat ok, 164 util. 
Avi 10/15 Dave or Zeb eve. 
787-0792 


BRIGHTON. Mod condo, 2nd 
floor eat in kit all, ww carpet, 
wid d/d $350+pi. Cis to 
py line Ht incl Call 275- 
1 


BRIGHTON/Brookline 1M 
prot sks 1M 


bg kit heb 
7) oF i tate 12287 


CLEVELAND CIRC 
BRIGHTON-CLV CIR 1MF 
rm wnted for 3BA apt in 
Brighton, $300 per mo incid 
util. 789-4734. 














cool corner 
BROOKLI etn to s' 
apt. oot. cay gore. in resp, pet 
nsmk. $400+ sec & dep. 232- 


2594 


naa 25 
a aver 

ht. 354-8247 Ww Rosai 
CAMBRIDGE Maple Ave Shr 
w/2. Lg apt in — hse; 
furnshd. Hdwd firs. w/w 


in 
BR. Mod eik. Nons/no 
$500-$550/mo. 876-01 


CAMBRIDGE 10 min to 
Porter T sk nsmk for 1BR in 














2BRA nonsmkr, Bae? ot 
. oT, pkg. 547-2268 





CAMBRIDGE GM 38 photog- 
rapher sks 2GM's to shr sun- 
pac 3BR house. Off 
Mase Ave north of Porter 
Pkg dw wd yrd $325+ 18 
utils Avi 10/1 41-2607 Mark 
CAMBRIDGE 2prots 24 sk 
2F, 4br, 2biks to Critri Sq T, 


snny, hdwd fis, no smk/ 
ou! vow $250 401-6022 


CAMBRIDGE F w/ 2cats sks 
nsmks F 28+ to shr beaut 3br 
apt nr Porter Sq T, $425/mo 
+utils, avi now, 876-6681 


CAMBRIDGE room wi/ a 
view. Studnt sks WF to shr 
14th fl 2br apt. $500 inci ht, 
avi Oct, 864-7774 











CAMBRIDGE/SOM. High up 
& beautiful like living on 
Mount Olympus near 
Squares. Hdwd firs, new 
paint w/d $300 mo. 776-3192 


CAMBRIDGE/North Rmmte 
sunny 


2BR pt. Lo, kich & bath 
apt. Lg kite th. 
$300+ utils 
354-8646 


CAMBRIDGE/Porter Sq F 
25+ to shr : sey indpndnt 
apt. Hdwd firs laund No smi/ 
pets 2min wik to T $265+ 
547-5076. 











CLEAN,SAFE,COMFT. 
CAMBRIDGE/SOM. 4BR 
white walls, sanded firs. *. 
bicks from Davis Sq. T. 
fay ny 9 * 2 mo. un 
incl. 623-071 


onoun rt Age fe NEIGH 





stops. We are sober & 
$357+ Avi now 
-0855. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT 1F 30+ 

wanted to shr apt w/1F. Furn 

BR oe Trees Ey wid. 
25+ 868-7758. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT shr mod 
38R 2Ba twnhse. cath ceils 
hts, — firs, wd stove, 


Sd. wd yd 
or “nom ow stare 3 


pkg. 10/ 
way split, neg. 

CANTON. 48R comtemp. 
frpic, wd, nr lake, Biue Hills & 
Trans. nonsmkr $300 inci ail. 
Avi now. 828-5568 


CRADLES Tome Navy 
we F for 3BAV/2bth triplex. 

if dk,24hr sec. Wir shti- 
fin.dstret, Indry, pool,roqtbil, 
$425/incl htewtr. Avail 10/1. 
241-5882 


CHELSEA 2F’s sk F nsmkr 
to shr 7m 2nd fir apt in 
Prattville. Qt residnt! nghbrhd 
$275 inci utils. Nr T 387- 
7924. 














CHESTNUT HILL 
Professional, quiet, non- 
smoking 28+ Female wanted 
| Be 3 3BR Duplex. 

a private 
Near Pe 8, 128, + S8aamth 
+ gy end Avail immed. 
332-7919 evenings. 
Lve msg. 


CHESTNUT HILL 
Female roomate wanted to 
share a 3 bedroom 
apt with a male and female. 


Free 2 private yard, 
an. $386 J che — 








DEDHAM 2 prof GWM sk 3rd 
to shr 3BR home. Wik to 
Commitr Train. Mins to 128/ 
95. Furn or not $400 incis 
utils Call (617)320-9043 lv 
message. 





DORCHESTER. MF to shr a 
2BR furn. hd 


SN msTaNa NOW 
HESTER/Ashmont 

ine, Fini resp GWM sks 
clean spac snny 8rm 


gym, y' 
y drink, drugs, pet & 
ree. C et & bus 
$375,008 util, Mike 436-5511 


prea beg ey Moot seeks 
same for 2BR 2BTH 

nr JFK hi/hw/ac inetd, 
jab 
Braz. — Mo 1680 E 265- 
2468 T. 








FRAMINGHAM Hsmte to shr 

a rustic 4B8R house in 

Avi arene” $91 Efe ro ht 
(508)877-6509. 


FRAMINGHAM GM/LF sks 

3rd to shr 3BA twnhse. 

Private yd, frpic, centrally 
(508)872-3243. 


FRAMINGHAM/North Furn 
rm in house w/d clean- 
$s 


ing service. Conv to 
Pike Avi 10/1 $375+ 
(508)877-0857 











GREAT JP DUPLEX 
ot sk F/M i 
BR + 1/2 bath + 
. No cats/smkrs. aM 
immediately 983-0 


ay 


secrion TWO 's 


SEPTEMBER 





MAICA PLAIN/PND —, 


for ict apt nr T, ae 
ena neigh. $350+. 





JAMAICA PLAIN. Writer sks 
rm 2BR Arboretum 


























ih 





THEROOMMATE 


| 
@ BACK BAY! 
316 Newbury ¥ 


WB HARVARD SQUARE) 
52 J.FK. St. 





JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non-smoking, 
incl ht Call 522-5721. 


JAMAICA PLAIN. Lkng for 
M/F nsmikr for rm. Nr. Pond & 
MBTA. $222.50 plus utils. 
Avi 8/1 522-3484 








JAMAICA PLAIN. F (36), 
dog, cat, kid (9), 
ce hes ite it nck 





JAMAICA PLAIN Nr Forest 
Hill T/Aub rms avi in 58R in- 
dep hsehid. Porches, 
+ sunrmvon st it 
Have 1 7 


cat. Avi vy RA 
$200» utile 62 








JAMAICA PLAIN. Amte 
re sunny hse nr pond & 

rb. yrd, pch, shr natural 
an eik, frpic. $350. 
5229772 





JAMAICA PLAIN 3L/bi-F. 


avi 9/1. $282+ 524-7304 


JAMAICA PLAIN , *,- 
3BR, porch, yard. Next to 
new gene 225+ Nemkr 








JAMAICA PLAIN Sk 2 rmtes 
for oy apt. net gd 
newly pent nr I-8¢ 


7028 oF 24-8072 


JAMAICA PLAIN Veg n-smk 
sks 1 M/F prof 30+ for 
spiritual hsehid. Skylts wdstv 
wd $367+ & sec. 9/1 Call 
Dorene 524-8146. 








JAMAICA PLAIN. M, 36 sks 
aware/resp. 30+pi M/semi- 
RECON value HOLISTICS/ 

Oe ae $337+pl 





JAMAICA PLAIN 2F (29) w 
cat sks F to shr safe, spac 
apt nr ws Arb, T. Hdwd firs 
great communi - 
dens $267+ Lisa 522-3086. 
JAMAICA PLAIN. Aimte wan- 








GRACIOUS LIVING 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 
A im. 2sunny storeys in 
classic Vict. Two-rm rs 
suite incl study w 


skylights. Spacious back 


$600+ util. Call 983-9079 


JAMAICA PLAIN Loc on 
side nr pnd & ro 
ks neat resp F for ig si 
= hse. L iy =, 
room, 
wom bee we 
No pets. smo wctle oll 


Avi immed. Call 52 524-7300 








must be clean min to Red 
. 825-0884 





DORCHESTER. 2GM sk 
1GM to shr spac. sunny 9AM 
home. 2AM suite w furn. opt. 
@/d wid 2BTH nr red line. Avi 
now! $400 288-7088 





JAMAICA PLAIN sk 1M/F for 
spacious 2BR nr Monument. 





st pkg. M or F Must be neat & 
clean $300+ utils 524-8665. 


ee oe on. Tene 


vict. sunny, spacious, good 
nghbrhd. 8min to Boston. 
ety. Ly $300 
call 321-4 


Pett a 
MALDEN 
share "9 


T, on st 
Call 324 


MALDEN Skng 2F's ns 
for 3BR twnhse 1 1/2bth. 
st 








M/F 25+ to 
SMs. Near 
utils 








MALDEN, MF for 3rd fi of 
replong 3rms (hdwd — 
kit, pkg. All utils incl, 
T/ous $525 354-0201 
MALDEN/Granada Hghinds 
Straight prof 28+ to shr 3BR 
lux apt all amms avi 7/1 
$391+ utils Call 321-1910 


MEDFORD $250 all utils. 
38R. 











MEDFORD MF for sunny apt 
eik, hdwd firs, nr 93. yard. 








NATICK. MF to share lai 
2bdrm apt noe eS an 


(508)'650 650-9067 
NEWTO 


NEWTON 1M sks F/M 25+ 
pa eS ez on - 


ie Pie ot ott cH Be 





of ROSLINDALE | 


pig near T-& shops £266+ 
, smoke or pets 
522 13. 
SALEM N.H., GWM sks 
same to shr 2BR hse $100 
wk, all utils incl. Call after 
Bom (603) 893-8097 








SOMEAVILLE 1F sks . 
for spac 


more, 30+, 

rm mid-Som apt. Wiprehe H 
dw firs 1 ig of 2 med rms 
avi 8/1 Shr food, some 
meals, $275+ vy low utils 
628-7339. 





SOMERVILLE 3 MF room 
mates to share 4BR apt near 
Harvard $300-$350 
868-6748 
shr Scour en ¢ apt wi ne 
wy 4 
Mins pets/smk $300 
tne 776-6222 ener Spm 


pcan peter | 2AM in 38R 











CHECK THIS OUT! 
SOMEAVILLE 2 rmmtes 
needed for nice in Teele 
Sq. Nr laund food & T. $300+ 

utils 625-9053. 





SOMERVILLE Lg 48R apt 

Hdwd firs frpic nr T & 

$275 each +utils Avail 9/1 
623-3363. 





SOMERVILLE sk 1F to shr 
beautiful 386A wat btwn In- 
man Sq & Harv Sq. $317+ 
avi 9/1 or 10/1. 876-8672 


ry fp ye Union Sq 1F 

= 1F 30+ for lovely, huge, 
, 2BR nice ngbbd. quiet 

poo sd nsmk $330+ 776-1347 





18 





3 
hy 





iT 


+ 


























SOMERVILLE. Best loc. to 
shr wi owner newly renov 
Orms for prof. 
garage opt. $550. 623-5152 





SOMERVILLE 2W's skg 
gone Af iy 
Winter Hill 

firs wid - 
$276+ utils 62! 


pay ty g Camb line, In- 

MF for sunny 2BR 
oon $270 inci util smk ok 
628-2499 


pA 





WALTHAM. 1M to shr 3BR 
duplex wi 1 cai smkrs ok. 
st. pkg, $284+pl. 891-4539 


YARD & FLOWERS 
WATERTOWN 1F & 1Msk 2 
frndly, nog 10rm clean 
hse. Porch yrd, much 
storge, wid, } g, nr T, no 

pets, $350+ 926-0075. 








SOMERVILLE. a: 
$260-p 4 Bog Re, 


+ e28aseo Cal mi pata 


SOMERVILLE Rmmte wan- 
ted on MIT bus line. 15min 
wik to Porter Sq T $287.50 + 


utils Lg BR's firs white 
walls pkg. 623-5041 








SOMERVILLE sk MF 25+ 
nsmk 





SOMERVILLE fun, 
coop sks ‘oth ee 
ae peony AF nr 





SOMERVILLE. 4 SWF 24-27 
2BTH Gd. pret tpl, wid 
roh, tpl, ’ 
nonerrhs, $0800; Oe sa74 
SOMERVILLE M or F 25+ for 
lovely vict apt wIF & 5 cats, 
furn or infurn room. Clean en- 


vir no smoke or 
On bus neg 625- 


SOMERVILLE DAVIS SQ. M 
2Ww 


or F to } 
3F hse! nr T. wid avi 
immed. util 666-8274 











SOMERVILLE grad — 
2 ving OF. li lar 
shr irg v ay a 
kitchn, nr bus. sige 
Davis T. no a yh 
$330+ Call 623-0774 





SOMERVILLE nsmk M/F to 








Seectitul Vict torian near 
Union Sq. Terrace, washer, 
dryer and Brg $350+ 





sey by toy Sq 
Conv location IR 6rms 
mod kitch & | seinioned 








SOMERVILLE Davis Sq, avi 
10/1 WF aa she | — 
= aS 

= 


pets e Zi e28-0168 = 





NEWTON off RTE 9, ATE 
to shr 6RM 


862-6852 days 244-0988 
eves 





NEWTON, 2F sk 3rd 25+ 
nonsmkr, ‘kosher, 

apt, wk to T& Crystal 
Lake, avi NOWI! 
965-5564 

NEWTON. Professional, 
quiet, non- - = F 


wanted to share 
$425+pi util. Avi wis. Meo. 
5894 








NEWTON/AUBURNDALE. 
GM liberal naturist/nudist 
seeks same 35 to 45 to 
share ig substance free apt 
pry Peg my close to T 
128 Pike. Must be neat 
onable & responsible. 
eriou - replies only! 332- 
3720 For Details. 


NEWTONVILLE seek M prof 

for 3BR apt in hse, indry, off 

st pkg, nr T, avi now. 
i. 332-6109 








READING, 


NORTH 
reasonable GWM rmte. 


No s . Luxurious 


id 
country living. Refs req. 
Steven 608-664-4443 


SOMEAVILLE/nr Tufts sk 
M/F for 5BR apt. no pets, 


quiet , mr stores, avi 
10/1 sodoe 628-0087 


SOMERVILLE 1M 1F sk 














SOMERVILLE F sks F for 


say. Wid dw pig pr on 





eres Nr 
Tufts W 4,0 fun F oe 


Bare’ 5 bth th 2nd ft of? as hse. 


Frplc, dw, wd, ae geew 





NEAR CASTLE 
LL 





QUINCY prof, M sks 
MF to shr ig 2BRi twn hse w 
ac, Indry, st pkg, or TA 
hiways, must be clean. 
$400+ . 786-8385 


SOMEVERVILLE. 1F prof/ 
rad student for 2BR apt 
ion nr Tufts free pkg. Avi 
now! 623-7160 


EAST WATERTOWN M wnitd 

os a oy, nice 5rm furn 
ina quiet 

& — wT mall 

omit Cut ype parson oleae 

oe Sal Leo 924- 5089 ¥ 

msg. 

eo F sk F to shr 





























WATERTOWN Prof F 35 sks 
nsmkg prof F 26+ to shr 2nd 
flr of hse. LA DR sunrm 
rd pkg huge cist in 

sunny have 1 cat 

will take 1 more 9/15 or 10/1 
$395+ 924-3228. 





WATERTOWN 1 friendly prot 
sks another for beaut roomy 
2BR home. , 3min to bus 
& Wat Sq 924-4776 


pen at nage vagy t 1F sk ad 
IM Shoot Pkg wa 
$202/mo+ utils 924-0291. 

















WATERTOWN Quiet sale 





We wine pete 
ino 
nghbrhd; nr buses/T; pkg; 
$235/mo 926-0103. 
WATERTOWN. Prot M sk M 
aig to a 2BR apt w st 
eg et to 
A “ON. “Sadospl B26. 
WATERTOWN/BELMONT/ 
— 
IR yrd deck drvwy pkg wii 
fais 924-3750 


pn Lm Np ay Friendly 














WEST ROXBURY F prof 
30's nsmkr to shr sunny 
beaut new wrirpic dw/ 
w/d $400+ 1/2 utils 469- 
4299. 





WEYMOUTH F rmte wanted 
(nsmir pref) for ~—r 


RENT erect g m 


WHAT A HOME! 
WATERTOWN: M/F 25+ 


for fr Co-op. 
lovely 1AM viet vict hse in quiet 
oe bordering Belmont. 


6trpics, alabaster lights, par- 
elevator, 

ny kit w/ Jenn-Air 
convection 





mah 


phe mgt . No 
fa itera 





WILLMINGTON 2 prof’s M sk 
Satoes SBA hse. Lg priv 











ge yo in Stowe/Sugar- 
ush area sks new share 


Call Roltt or 
617-482-2420 
SKI HOUSE MEMBERS 
WANTED 


tee ase a arton 

Vir looking for M/F full 

be a skier 

‘or os to become one) call 
17/926-1661 ask for Beth 











PICTURE 
THIS. 


The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds provide you 
with a complete listing of 
artist studios for rent. 
See the Music, Theater & 
The Arts Section in this 
week’s Phoenix 
Classifieds. 


TO PLACE YOUR 
AD, CALL 


267-1234 




















NEED TO TALK 
to someone? Heartline 
Services will respond. 
Telephone/personal 


Vaane. B17 18 


arse 
THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 





HYPNOSIS 
Excite Your Earning 
ten Sell-Contidence, 
Stop Headaches. $2 

David, Certified 
Brookline (617) 1) 





ee ae 
INSTRUCTION 


LEARN TO FLY! 
Earning i, —, - 





instrument rating is 
affordable. Certified pe 
thing end. including over 
exp. includin a 
31508 hours. ‘and airine 


Sonepere “Call Sam 
Abrahams at 787-7728 











DATING 


ASIAN 
WOMEN 
DESIRE 

ROMANCE! 


Overseas, 
sincere, 

& attractive 
Free Details & 
Photos! 
Sunshine 
International 
P.O. Box 5500-HX 
Kailua-Kona, HI 


808-325-7707 

















The Chess Club 


Where Singles Can 


Racially Mingle 
For information without abtigation 
The Chess Club 
P.O. Box 310047 
Newington, CT 06131-0047 











24HR DATELINE 
Meet your dream date. 
hundreds of exciting new 
singles. all ages. Boston 
area. record free voice msg 
1-800-759-6707 




















am. REE MASSAGE 
erapeutic 
Sper P u assage, 


Balancing, Stress 


Moma Strictly yn 


Certified. 666-3607. 
1st appt, 2nd is free! 


Pay for 





AN ANCIENT RITUAL 
The laying The 


on of hands. 


art, pleasure and therapy of a 
thorough hot oil, massage & 


. Certified. Arthur 
617-236-7009 





a. as 
hour, ates ah all 

your —— Couples OK. 

CALL 617:230-81 59 





Deep, pe rtetn M Massage 
Licensed/Certified. Cali 
Michelle between 8AM- 
10AM at 731-4336 





enjoy a relaxing facial or 
body mass in your 

& skin care products call 
Norris 361-8244 
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Healing, Energizing Sports & 
Oriental Massage. 9-9PM 
Porter Sq. Cherie 628-8272 


MAE 

RE CAXATION 

ceoe, Sports, Deep 
ee Reduces 





Sack Peine Kun wise 


ce 
STU UNT 


Seen. 
and Lower 





SHIATSU 


Therapueutic Bodywork 

Ease Lng backpain, pms 
etc. Certified. 

641-0807 





South “oe Massage 
Ther. 
617-871- 





508-251-4192 
euenn kan pet 
relief call IBob BAM to 1 10PM. 
= (617) Mpa Near 

SF D NTT DISCOUNT 
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TRY THE BEST 
Hot oil, full body, relaxing 


(617) 536-1837 Leave Msg 
TRY, THE BEST 
vent 8 ull body, 





In C 
Sept 23 & 28. Classes 
begin Oct. 7th Call 275-1425 


FRE! 

INTRODUC 

TO AUTHENTIC 
MOVEMENT 

dle. 


AL RESET 
MISCELLANY 
VISUALIZE YOUR 
AD HERE 
bringing you new and 


interesting clients every wek. 
Find out how easy it is to 


the Boston 
Classified's Mind, Body & 
Spirit section. Call Peter at 
859-3368 for rates and 
information 


SEPTEMBER 


18, 1992 47 








uscle recovery. 
$40 Pay tor 2 2nd 1/2 
er de 1687 Leave 


eieineion 
READINGS 
CLAIRVOYANCE 
OF INDIA 


Complete Lite reading 








Answers, Questions of Love, 
Marriage, Business, etc. 
Advises & Solves Problems. 


Inst tested-96% Accurate. 

Readings J Mail or Phone. 

Call Miya (: TT 879-1452 
Estabiis: 50 Years 














ASE aR 
EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 
COMPATIBILITY & 
Soul Readings. Understand/ 
Yourself, Call 327-6898 





Astrological 


Love Comparison 


Gain insight Jo strengthen your relationship or 


find out if you're a good match! 
computers generate charts interpreted by an 
astrologer with over 25 years experience. Star 
Lines is the only 900 astrology service that 
actually calculates charts to give you a complete 

; ec gosh 2 


ne OUtline of of 
a. A printed 
’ personal comparison is 

F also available. 
Before you call, have 
mm both partners birth 
date 


F zipc 


lesor area codes 
of birth (from your phone 
book) ready. 


High speed 


ranscript of your 


birth times and 








or the adventure of your life! 


4 (900) 226-4324 ext 114 


“$4.98/min * touch tones and + 18 only. 











DATELINE 
'd your voice personal 
ad on ton's hottest new 
dateline. It's the exciting 
new way to meet 
1-976-73 


CLEANERS 


NICE & CLEAN 
experinced, hardworker 
clean your home or office, 

Please 





BEAST OF BURDEN 

876-2028 van, solo/duo from 
$20/30 hr. Expert, calm, 
punctual 


Bobby's moving, long 








, emergencys my 
specialties, cheap rates. Ins. 
lic. 354-3249 
CHEAPER MOVERS from 
$18hr, 15yrs exp. Long dist 
or local. call day or night. 
estimates given 1- 


HAUL ALL 








towm! Lic. and insured. 
(617)322-1679 














DIRECTORY 








MOM’S MOVING 
ARE YO 
547- 1800" 
and storage 
POOR PEOPLE'S 
RS 


Stones the sg fee. 
nexpensive -days 
per week. op Ae 
269-0893. 





sor eam 
VIDEO SERVICES 


VCR REPAIR 


BEST PRICE 


LieiNe 


Call 1-800-464-8237 


; ap f 
MOVING? 
Man-2 Men and 16 Van for Hire 
CHEAP & FRIENDLY 


Local & Long Distance 
NICK'S MOVING 


24 wr beeper #1 P8650590 














| FROM 

Po ACUPUNCTURE 
10 Zou 

You'll find the 


answe 
oy cy 


a 

i |e se 
Call 

267-1234 
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SANDERS THEATRE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 











A PUBLIC LECTURE by 


Ellen Bass 


for Adult Survivors 
. of Child Sexual Abuse 

Ellen talks about the recovery process and explores the use of 
writing, drawing, art and other forms of creativity in healing. 
She is a captivating speaker who brings a message of hope to 
survivors and their partners and families. The presentation is 
lecture format, not experiential. 

THERE WILL BE A DISPLAY OF SURVIVORS’ ART IN THE LOBBY. 


Ellen Bass is a pioneer in the field of healing from child sexual abuse. She 
developed a map of the healing process which has inspired the recovery of 
hundreds of thousands of survivors. Ellen is coauthor with Laura Davis of the best 

selling The Courage to Heal: A Guide for Women Survivors of Child Sexual Abuse, 
the classic resource on healing for survivors and helping professionals. 










346-22 





RESERVED SEATS S16.00 TO CHARGE CALL 61 
For information and tickets call Sanders Theatre Box Office (496-2222). For additional —- call 


PLEASE REGISTER ME FOR THE ELLEN BASS LECTURE — OCT. 21, 1992 
TO REGISTER PLEASE FILL 
IN AN 


COUPON AND 
ENCLOSE CHECK FOR 
$16 PER TICKET TO: 





NAME 





VG PRODUCTIONS 
270 LAFAYETTE STREET 9 “OOR*SS 
SUITE 907 
NEW YORK, NY 10012 





city Stare 7 
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MIND BODY & SPIRIT 


THE SACRED 
MEDICINE WHEEL 


A weekend with the Rev. Rosalyn L. Bruyere 


To Native Americans, life is a journey and that 
journey is a circle or a wheel. The Sacred Medicine 










For further information & registration call Nancy Needham at (603)228-8000 
VVVVVVVVVVVY VV VV VV VV VY VYYYVVVVVY 


Wheel is the traditional repre- 
sentation of life's journey. join 
us as we learn to walk the 
wheel, bringing new perspectives to our lives. 





Friday evening through Sunday afternoon 


SEPTEMBER 25 - 27, 1992 


Cost: Full weekend, $165; Early registration by 
September 10, $155; Friday evening lectare only, $25 


Back Bay Hilton, 40 Dalton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vv VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVYVVY: 
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SELL ANYTHING, 
GUARANTEED! 


Boats, Cars, Clothing, Computers, Furniture, 
Musical Instruments, Stereos, Pets, Records & Tapes, 


cs Sports Equipment, Tires, Anything... 


Just place your ad in The Boston Phoenix for two 
weeks, and if you don’t make a sale, we'll keep on run- 
ning your ad for free until you do - guaranteed. 


Place your ad today. 


Call 267-1234 


or stop by our Kenmore Square office at 126 Brookline Ave. 
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Noisy Neighbors? 
At last! A remarkable breakthrough for 
noise relief: The Quiet Machine™ 
Free brochure. First & Co. 718-544-7563 


P.O. Box 916 Dept. B, Forest Hills, NY 11375 





Bankruptcy for Less. 
Trying to pay 80s’ bills on a 90s’ budget? 
Bankruptcy may be an option. 

Call for a free consultation. 

@ LOW FEES @ INSTALLMENT PLANS @ FAST SERVICE 


Attorney Robert Morrison 
(617) 367-4747 
or (617) 776-4668 





FAST LENS 
CONTACT LENSES SAVE UP TO 70% 
Contact lenses direct to you @ Safe, Reliable and Speedy 
@ No clubs to join @ No hidden fees to pay @ All major 
brands and prescriptions @ Lens replacement program 
FREE CATALOGUE 
CALL TOLL FREE, 24 Hrs., 7 DAYS 


1-800-568-5474 
Fax (305) 920-6335 


~ 





FEMALE VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 
For research studies. Ages 18-40; 
on no medications; regular menstrual cycles. 
$300-$400 compensation. 
Call 617-726-5387 Massachusetts General Hospital 


WANTED: 


People with overwhelming memories 
of a traumatic experience 
The Trauma Clinic at the Massachusetts General Hospital is 
studying an FDA approved medication which helps people who find 
it difficult to put traumatic events out of their minds. Eligible 
volunteers will be treated for 13 weeks, free of charge, with either a 
placebo or the medication. If you are interested, please complete 
the following checklist: 
QI have nightmares about and flashbacks to the events 
QO I have a difficult time putting the event out of my mind 
Ql am often irritable and | startle very easily 
Qi tam afraid much of the time 
Ql do not get pleasure out of things | used to enjoy 
Q | feel distant and cut off from others 
QI have trouble with anger 
If you have checked three or more, 
please call the Trauma Clinic at 


(617) 727-5500 ext 946 


and ask for Mike. 





SEXUALLY TRANSMITTED DISEASE 


AIDS TESTING + TREATMENT 
COUNSELING 
COMPLETE PERSONAL 
CONFIDENTIAL CARE 
Same Day Appointments Available 
232-1459 
1755 Beacon St., Brookline 


E.M. LOEWS 


2,000 Seat Concert Hall in Worcester is available for 
concerts, live theatre, rentals and functions. Best 
acoustics in New England! Promoters invited to 
respond. Full liquor privileges. Call for information. 


508-757-0001 


LOOKING FOR GREEN CARD 
Attractive French Woman with 7-year-old American 
son looking for move to and work in the Boston area. 
Multi-talented, job experience. Presently working in 
travel. Has fluency in English, French and Italian. 
Serious inquiries only. 

Box 4552, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Diversely experienced photographer seeks all. 
Graduate of Rhode Island School of Photography. 
References upon request 


Vincent 648-7723 


Don’t hesitate to leave a message w/recording 


LSAT 


Anyone can get a top LSAT score if they prepare 
correctly. An attorney who scored in the 99th 
percentile will show you how. Highly successful 
program using one-on-one coaching. For details 
contact George Alex (617) 266-9720. 


Black Orchid Books 


A unique showroom with reduced prices 
Science fiction, fantasy 
& horror collectibles 
Hours: 10-6 Mon.-Sat. 12-5 Sun. Closed Wed. 
661 Salem St., Maiden, MA 
(617) 321-8966 























WCVB TV BOSTON 


(ABC AFFILIATE) 
Is looking for student work to air on its weekly art show: 
“NIGHTSHIFT”. If you have a video, film, band, dance or 
skit, or it you’re interested in becoming a host or hostess 
contact: 
NIGHTSHIFT” WCBV TV Boston, 
5 TV Place, Needham, MA 02192 
(617) 433-4254 


JOHN’‘S 
MOVING SERVICE 


Local & Long Distance 
24 hr Service 617-381-0328 








* DIET MAGIC x 
Lose 10-30 Ibs. in 30 days for $35. 
All natural, no drugs, 
doctor recommended, 100% guaranteed 


Call 617-446-4091 





STEIN & WINE 
Home Brew and Wine Making Shoppe 
Free Catalogs upon request 
Mail Orders! 
Rt. 125 111 Plaistow Road, Plaistow, NH 03865 
1(800)648-0278 (603) 382-3171 
Open 7 days 





Parlez-vous Francais? 
French lessons - grammar, 
conversation, reading. 
instructor w/PHD from Harvard. 

10 yrs exp. Back Bay location 


267-3314 





LEARN TO FLY! 


Earning your private or commercial license 
and instrument rating is affordable. 
Certified flight instructor has over 
8 years of flying exp. including over 3,500 
hours and airline jet transport. 
Call Sam Abrahams at 787-7728 





(Formerly Express Copy/ a. 
RESUMES WHILE U WAIT 
@ Student Papers @ Theses @ Brochures 
@ Flyers @ Business Cards @ Letterheads 
@ Rubber Stamps @ Faxing @ Self-Serve MACs 
Bring in this ad for a 10% discount! 
234 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 
Green Line E to Symphony, Next to Christy’s Market 
Tel: (617) 247-8804 





PARTICIPANTS WANTED 
All ages needed for fun, informal discussion to 
evaluate new social matching service. Lunch, gift. 
Please call 566-5304 





Famous Revolutionary Russian 
Smoking and Weight Loss Treatments 
Highest success. One time individual treatment 
erases smoking or food desires — without 
hypnosis. $50. No waiting! Brookline 


617-566-0169 





SUBJECTS WANTED 
Recovering Alcoholic who did not abuse drugs. 
Earn $10 Age 27+. Help me with my thesis. 
Take a one hour memory test, 2-3 months, 1-3 years, 
or over 5 years sobriety. Send name/phone # to: 
M. Brown, P.O. Box 17, Arlington, MA 02174 


MEET NEW PEOPLE! 
TRY SINGLES NETWORK 
NATIONWIDE PHONE PERSONALS, 24 HOURS. 
RECORD A FREE PERSONAL: 
1-800-925-4374. 
TO BROWSE THROUGH OTHER PERSONALS 
CALL 1-900-659-4500. ONLY $1.50/MIN. 
MUST BE 18+ 


GOOD TIME TICKETS 
Sports * Concerts * Events 
1-800-438-2849 


* PATRIOTS — Excl seats. All home games 
* BRUINS— Excl seats. All home games 

* CELTICS— Excl seats. All home games 
* Frank Sinatra Oct. 2nd 

* Phantom of the Opera 


1-800-438-2849 











gnomon copy 
and WORD PROCESSING 
@ Xerox copies 
@ Canon Color Laser Copies 
@ Fast Quality Service 
@ Low Prices Binding, 
@ Folding Resumes 
Call for Quote 
only at 89 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 492-7767 


TICKET WORLD 


Great tickets available to all: 
e Concerts e Sports e Theater 
anywhere in the World! 


(203) 249-1000 
M-F 9:30-5:30 Sat. 10-3 
942 Main St. Hartford CT 06103 








BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 
ASTHMA RESEARCH CENTER 


DO YOU HAVE ASTHMA? 


We are paying for people with asthma 
to participate in research studies on 
new preventative treatment of asthma. 


(617) 735-2676 


MONEY PROBLEMS? 
Find out how bankruptcy laws can help the average 
person. Confidential, informative, 
easy to read booklet. Send $6.95 to 
Debt Relief, inc. PO Box 306, 


Uxbridge, MA 01569 


STUDENT CARTOONISTS & ANIMATORS 
If you can draw cartoons or animations and would 
like to work with computer software for 
experimental video projects, please call 695-8788 
and leave a message. 











Men’s Group Starting 
Leaderless men’s group starting for 50ish men. 
Prefer men who've had some therapy, are achieving 
even if not successful, and still have some 
of the 60’s left in them. No fees. 
863-8448 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE MARQUEE PAGE, CALL PETER AT 859-3368 
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ARTISTS TAKE Gt" San FILM FESTIVAL: 
OVER THE ICA Beye EWEEK TWO 


KENNEDY PHOTO BY AP/WIDE WORLD 




















FRIDAY 18 


FILM. Seattle rock, political 
pundits, and the year’s most fa- 
mous art-imitates-life scandal 
highlight this week’s releases. Set 
in the Emerald city, Singles 
(Cheri, Fresh Pond, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs), the second film 
from writer/director Cameron 
Crowe (Say Anything . . . ), focus- 
es on four young hipsters (Camp- 
| bell Scott, Kyra Sedgwick, Brid- 
| get Fonda, and Matt Dillon) and 
| their various romantic entangle- 
ments. The movie is set to the 
tunes of a soundtrack which fea- 
tures the likes of Pearl Jam, 
Mother Love Bone, Soundgarden, 
and Paul Westerberg. Tim Rob- 
bins makes his writing and direct- 
ing debut in Bob Roberts (Nick- 
| elodeon, Harvard Square), in 
| which he plays a folk-singing 
| right-wing candidate headed for 
the US Senate. Gore Vidal and 
| Alan Rickman co-star. Woody 
Allen’s Husbands and Wives 
| (Paris, Harvard Square, Circle), 
| for those of you who’ve been in a 
cave, is about an older man 
(Allen) who falls for a younger 
woman (Juliette Lewis) while his 
marriage (to Mia Farrow) is 
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by Mark Smoyer 


breaking up. Judy Davis and Syd- 
ney Pollack co-star. School Ties 
(Cheri, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs) is a tale of anti-Semitism 
at a ’50s prep school. Time Will 
Tell (Coolidge Corner) is director 
Robert Mugge’s documentary on 
Bob Marley. And for today and 
tomorrow, the Brattle plays host 
to the last film of perhaps the 
world’s greatest filmmaker, Satya- 
jit Ray. His The Visitor is the 
story of a married man suspicious 
of the visitor who claims to be his 
wife’s uncle. 

MUSIC. We like comfortable, 
unpretentious saloons close to 
work, which is partly why we like 
the Linwood Grille, 69 Kil- 
marnock Street. We also like that 
the Linwood is now booking live 
music Thursday through Satur- 
day. Frank O’Brien, the club’s 
booker, promises us a varied 
schedule, including blues, jazz, 
R&B, Brazilian, and Latin music. 
Tonight he brings in the Chris 
Stovall Brown Trio with the lead- 
er On guitar and vocals, Bob Clin- 
ton on bass, and the legendary 
Mickey Bones on drums (plus 
“special guests”). Tomorrow night 
it’s the Two Scoops Combo with 
Two Scoops (keyboards), Richard 
Malcolm (drums), and Hot Cot- 
tage (guitar). Shows start at 9 


* SECTION THREE. © 


p.m., the cover is $3, and there’s 
plenty of free parking in back. 
Call 267-8644. 

And musicians take note: if you 

want to enter this year’s Acoustic 
Underground competition, your 
entries and demos of two acous- 
tic-based songs must be post- 
marked by midnight tonight. You 
can get applications at participat- 
ing clubs, including Johnny D’s, 
Club 3, Harpers Ferry, and the 
Black Rose. Prelims start soon, 
and finals this year are at the 
Somerville Theatre. Call (617) 
254-1050 or (508) 667-9803 for 
info. And hurry. 
BENEFIT. The AIDS Care Pro- 
ject "Dream Catcher's Ball," fea- 
turing Barry Crimmins, members 
of the Boston Ballet, and the In- 
credible Casuals, is at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel at 9 p.m. Tickets: 
$30. Call 859-3036. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 


SATURDAY 19 


MUSIC, Escape the modern-day 
din to the mellow days of yore 
with D.C. Hall’s Band. Presented 
by the Society for Historically In- 
formed Performance, D.C. Hall’s 
are an ensemble of six musicians 
who recreate the atmosphere and 
music of mid-1800s concerts. 
They’re at Sanders Theater just 
outside Harvard Square. Tickets 
are $14. Call 496-2222. 

Or stick with latter-day angst. 
Morrissey has had his songwrit- 
ing ups and downs, but with Your 
Arsenal (Sire), he’s definitely on 
an up — crafty pop rock with a 
return to edgy Smiths-style guitar 
and the M-Man’s trademark too- 
sensitive vocals and lyrics. He is 
at Brandeis’s Gosman Center at 
7:30 p.m. Call 931-2000. 
BENEFIT. A Celebration of 


1992 


Life is a revue of songs from The 
King and I, Sweeney Todd, Fid- 
dler on the Roof, and other Broad- 
way shows, tonight at 8 p.m. and 
tomorrow at 2 p.m. at Pine 
Manor College’s Ellsworth Hall, 
400 Heath Street in Chestnut 
Hill. Proceeds from the sale of 
$10 tickets benefit the Hospice at 
Mission Hill. Call 239-1132. 
SUDS. Serious tasters of ales, | 
porters, bocks, and lagers, i.e. | 
beer, might want to hop aboard | 
one of the Sunset Grill and Tap’s | 
deluxe motor coaches for the sec- | 
ond annual “Brewery Crawl” — | 
a day-long product-sampling tour 
of the area’s breweries and brew | 
pubs. $32.50 includes lunch and 
appetizers along the way, and 
admission to the Sunset’s post- 
tour party. Call 254-1331. 

WORLDWIDE. The Boston 
Common expands its boundaries 
all weekend to embrace Oxfam 
America’s WorldFest from 11:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Samplings of mu- 
sic, dance, food, and art from 


SUNDAY: Clint Eastwood's latest cowboy incarnation may be Unforgiven, but at least he has a conscience. Three 


decades ago, his Man With No Name wasn’t just unforgivable, he didn’t give a damn. The existential gunslinger 


shoots ’em up for A Fistful of Dollars (1964) and then again For a Few Dollars More (1965). Both are indebted to earli- 


er works by Akira Kurosawa and are directed by the late Sergio Leone — to whom Unforgiven is dedicated. Tix are $5.50 at 


the Brattle. Call 876-6837. 
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THURSDAY: Biues-rock singer Joan Osborne has been making 


waves in the New York City club scene for her bold, big-voiced 


attack and original songwriting. Tonight she’s in town to stir 


things up at Johnny D’s in Davis Square. Showtime’s 10:30 p.m. 


Call 776-2004. 


WEDNESDAY: Shown.is Fin, a work by Emmett 


McDermott who is among the artists featured in 


“NEA/DOA: Radice’s Nightmare” — an exhibit of 


works unlikely to find wall space in the office of act- 


ing NEA chair Anne-Imelda Radice. The Boston 


Coalition for Freedom of Expression and Mobius are 


presenting the exhibit as part of a 10-day program 


called “The First Amendment: Use it or Lose It. ” The 


series opens with a free panel discussion tonight at 


7 entitled “Censorship: the Hidden Agendas.” Mobius 


is at 354 Congress Street. Call 542-7416. 


Cambodia, Kenya, Zimbabwe, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, India, Indone- 
sia, and more will be spread out 
around the common while on a 
central stage, artists such as Sister 
Carol, Bamidele Osumarea, 
Capoeria Camara, and Young Na- 
tion hold forth. Admission is by 
donation. Call 482-1211. 


SUNDAY 20 


FILM. Roberto Rosselini’s rarely 
screened Europa ’51 stars Ingrid 
Bergmian as a woman who, con- 
science piqued by her son’s sui- 
cide, renews her relationship to 
the less fortunate around her and 
becomes estranged from her fami- 
ly. Showtime is 8 p.m. Tix are $3. 
The Harvard-Epworth United 
Methodist Church, where it’s 
showing, is at 1555 Mass Ave. 
Call 354-0837. 

EVENT. There’s a free festival of 
Irish Cultural Heritage from noon 
to 5 p.m. at Canal Park, behind the 
CambridgeSide Galleria near Lech- 
mere. It features storytelling, music, 
dancing, crafts, and contemporary 


Irish art. Call 349-4380. 
TELEVISION. Speaking of Irish 
folks, that kooky Kennedy clan is 
the subject of a four-hour PBS 
American Experience documen- 
tary, The Kennedys, to be shown 
in two parts, tonight and tomor- 
row at 8 p.m. Whether or not this 
first-ever comprehensive first- 
family portrait is any good, we’re 
just glad it spurred Channel 2 to 
repeat two superb complementary 
broadcasts: the stirring LB] on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and the 
disturbing Nixon on Thursday. 
KITSCH KING. Speaking of 
American iconography, it’s Elvis 
Day at Hawthorne Park in New- 
ton from 4 to 9 p.m. Sure to be 
lots of great velvet portraiture and 
pathetic impersonations. That’s 
on Route 16, off Watertown 
Street. It’s free. Call 254-1901. 


MONDAY 21 


FILM. Adam’s Rib meets Joseph 
Conrad’s “The Secret Sharer” in 
George Steven’s screwball comedy 

Continued on page 4 
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Their show of shows 


Among Boston’s current ever-increasing family of com- 
ic sketch and improv groups, Cross Comedy may be the 
first to make the leap from local stage to national 
screen. A collection of solo stand-ups who’ve been 
working together for two years, Cross Comedy played 
their most important gig yet on September 9 at Caro- 
line’s in New York City. 

In the crowd that night were some 15 Saturday 
Night Live cast members, producers, and writers as 
well as representatives from HBO, Comedy Central, 
Rolling Stone, and various national talent agents. And, 
according to Cross Comedy’s founder, David Cross, 
they didn’t get up to leave until the final sketch had its 
last laugh. 

“It was great. It went really well,” Cross says. “Better 


than anyone expected. There 
were a gazillion people there.” 

Cross Comedy had played 
New York before with suc- 
cess. It was thanks to those previous gigs and ongoing 
shows at Stitches in Boston that a word-of-mouth 
buzz traveled through the industry, leading to last 
Wednesday’s “showcase,” or pseudo-audition. Select- 
ing which sketches to perform at the big gig wasn’t 
tough — Saturday Night Live folks familiar with the 
Cross.Comedy repertoire asked for specific bits, then 
the group added two new sketches to demonstrate 
their trump card — fresh-as-today’s-headlines, left- 
leaning material. 

After the show, Cross and cohorts found themselves 
basking in a 45-minute glad-handing reception. When 
the dust settled, the horizon of show-biz success 
looked closer than ever. “Everybody senses something 
big is going to happen,” Cross says. “I don’t know 
how much I’m supposed to say, but I know that we’re 
trying to get our group on television — whether it be 







































cable or network. Talks are underway with people that 
matter.” 

Cross believes the group will know the final result of 
their New York showcase by the end of the year. 

More clearly visible is an extended run at Caroline’s 
in the next couple months. Meanwhile, Cross Comedy 
continue to work Stitches on Thursday nights, and, as 
individuals, sustain the solo stand-up dates that pay the 
bills. They also think about the depressing reality of 
making a break from Boston to LA. With the BS factor 
as high as it is in the entertainment industry, cautious 
optimism is the going cliché. And should the troupe ac- 
tually get a TV debut, Cross worries that various pro- 
ducers and directors will try to juggle the personnel of a 
group that relies on their experience as a cohesive unit 
to produce strong stage material. 

“That is the biggest fear I have,” Cross says. “I al- 
ways tell people right up front why we work as well as 
we work, and that’s because all of us are of a like mind 
. .. We know how to write for each other.” 


— MS 
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THURSDAY AND BEYOND: As hot as 


the food might get, it won’t beat the musical 


ERIC ANTONIOU 


heat at the Great Yankee Rib Cook-Off on 


City Hall Plaza. A panorama of more than 20 





bands appearing over the next four days in- 
cludes Bo Diddley, Ronnie Earl, Nils Lofgren, 
Poco, and Tribe (vocalist Janet LaValley in 


photo). Space doesn’t allow for ex- 


- but the names speak 
Rhee, St ‘ 
>“ i ' for themselves. Did 
ae 


we mention the barbe- 


clamatory adjectives, 


cue feast? Admission 
varies from free to $5, 


depending when you 





go. Call 695-8765. 
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Talk of the Town (1942), based 
on the play by Irwin Shaw and Sid- 
ney Buchman. Although somewhat 
stagy and earnest, the film is given 
zest by the sparkling performances 
of Cary Grant, Jean Arthur, and 
Ronald Colman. You can talk about 
it yourself (in or out of town) after 
seeing it for free at 6 p.m. at the 
Brighton Branch Library, 40 Acade- 
my Hill Road. Call 782-6032. 
Across the river at the Brattle, 
film noir fans are directed to the 
cruel Kiss of Death, a 1947 clas- 
sic not available on video, with 
Richard Widmark in his best per- 
formance as the sadistic killer 
Tommy Udo and Victor Mature 
as a hood with a decent streak. 
Call 876-6837. 


TUESDAY 22 


MUSIC. All these years after Live 
Aid, the marriage of carefree and 
crazy rock and roll with troubling 
real-life issues — famine, disease, 


_ the vote — still seems kinda 


strange. No doubt, it’s a great and 
good thing — but when we hear 
of a concert series called Rock for 
Recycling, well, the words just 
don’t flow. Anyway, that Rock for 
Recycling series starts tonight with 
an 8:30 p.m. show at Catch a Ris- 
ing Star featuring T.H. and the 
Wreckage, Response, and Atomic 
Café. It’s a production of the Re- 
cycling Initiative Campaign. Catch 
is in Harvard Square. Tickets are 
$9. Call 292-4824. 

ART. There’s a new gallery at the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Muse- 
um. It’s opening exhibit revolves 
around John Singer Sargent’s El 
Jaleo, featuring recently discov- 
ered Sargent works and develop- 
mental sketches. Giving further 
context today is Martin Espada, a 
renowned poet and advocate for 
Latin American rights. He will 
open the museum’s “Eye of the 
Beholder” series at 6:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission to the Gardner, which is 
at 280 the Fenway, is $7. Call 
566-1401. 

NEW AND IMPROVED. For 
better and for worse, advertise- 
ments say a lot about this won- 
derful consumer nation. Find out 
who’s best at pushing our collec- 
tive buttons at a special exhibition 
of the winners of the 32nd Annu- 
al Hatch Awards, which honor 
the best video and print cam- 
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paigns by New England agencies. 
The winners-were announced ‘last 
week, and you can’see them today 
through Friday at the Winter Gar- 
den, 222 Berkeley Street. Hours 
are 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. through 
Thursday, 10 a.m. to noon on 
Friday. Admission is free. Call 
262-1100 for more information. 


WEDNESDAY 23 


MUSIC. Outback bring an im- 
provisational intensity to their ver- 
sion of Australian didgeridoo mu- 
sic (a didgeridoo is one of those 
long, hollowed tree trunks that you 
— or someone — can get a sur- 
prisingly melodic sound out of). 
Acoustic guitar and percussion 
round out this band, who come in 
to Johnny D’s, 17 Holland Street 
in Davis Square. Call 776-2004. 
THE VOTE. Women already 
hold a whopping six percent of 
the US House and Senate seats, 
but dammit they want more! 
“Campaign ’92: The Year of 
Women in Politics” is a discus- 
sion of the surge in female politi- 
cal candidates nationwide. Former 
Lieutenant Governor Evelyn Mur- 
phy moderates a panel of four of 
the state’s leading female politi- 
cians at 6 p.m. at the Simmons 
Graduate School of Management, 
451 Marlborough Street. It’s free, 
but call 536-8289 in advance if 
you plan to go. 

And Channel 2 airs Voices of 
the Electorate: The Hispanic 
American Voter at 10 p.m. It’s 
hosted by actor/director Edward 
James Olmos. 


THURSDAY 24 


THEATER. Gip Hoppe’s new 
play Heart of Jade gets its pre- 
miere at the Wellfleet Harbor Ac- 
tors Theater. Hoppe, who wrote 
Jackie: An American Life , now 
offers a fresh slant on a less spe- 
cific subject: the greedy high-life 
of the ’80s. It runs through Octo- 
ber 18. Tix are $11. Call (508) 
349-6835. 

It may be hard to keep up with 
the ICA’s Speed Show as it zips 
from video to performance to film 
in an interdisciplinary one-after- 
the-other art trip at the ICA The- 
ater at 8 p.m. and again October 
1. Tickets are $5. Call 266-5152. 


TIME 
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FILM, Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers are at their most elegant 
and agile in Top Hat (1935). The 
titles of the Irving Berlin numbers 
suggest why: “Dancing Cheek to 
Cheek,” “Top Hat, White Tie, and 
Tails,” and “Isn’t This a Lovely 
Day.” That’s free at 6 p.m..at the 
South Boston Branch Library, 646 
East Broadway. Call 227-8135. 
FOR THE BIRDS. Fans of our 
flying feathered friends should | 
check out the New England | 
Aquarium’s program of Lowell | 
Lectures which focus on the en- | 
dangered future of the world’s | 
seabirds. Tonight, Nova Scotian | 
expert David Nettleship is in town 
to open the series with an intro- 
ductory lecture at 7:45 p.m. It’s 
free, but call 973-5200 for info on 
how to reserve a seat. 

DANCE. Choreographers Peter 
DiMuro and David Parker will 
present premiere dance works in 
benefit performances through 
September 27 at the Boston Bal- 
let’s Grand Studio. Guest per- 
formers will hail from the Boston 
Ballet and Mark Morris Dance 
Group. Proceeds from ticket sales 
to For Bodies and Soul will go to 
Community Servings. Tonight’s 
show is at 8 p.m. The studio’s at 
19 Clarendon Street. Tickets are 
$14. Call 262-2880 for info, and | 
ask about Saturday’s gala event. 


FRIDAY 2 


FILM. Shoah is the 1985 film by | 
Claude Lanzmann that records the | 
horror of Nazi extermination 
camps via interviews with their 
survivors throughout the world. | 
It’s more than nine hours long. 
Dedicate the weekend to it at the 
French Library, 53 Marlborough 
Street, where Siioah — Hebrew 
for “annihilation” — will be shown | 
in three parts at 8 p.m. screenings. 
Cost is $5 per evening, $12 for a | 
three-day pass. Call 266-4351. 
FESTIVAL. Lighter fare will be | 
available all weekend in the town 
of Harvard where the Three Ap- 
ples Storytelling Festival runs 
through Sunday with ongoing per- 
formances around the green be- 
ginning at 5 p.m. There’s a variety 
of ticket plans. Call 864-3062. 


(Carolyn Clay, Jon Garelick, Peter | 
Keough, Ted Drozdowski, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this 
week.) 
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x DANCE UMBRELLA will host a deluge of diverse 
dance companies this season, beginning with the 
Siihadlene talitini: Chiat Cina titaianad ta: Wiis Yeewen 
October 7 through 10. Other scheduled engagements for the 
new season include a history-though-dance interpretation of 
World War Il internment camps by Yukie Shiroma and June 
Watanabe, the latest from Bill T. Jones and Arnie Zane, more 
from Mark Morris, and a Jazz Tap/Hip-Hop Festival. Call 931- 
3100 for tix, 492-7578 for information. 
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open where they could not be ignored. A year ago this 
month, Thomas's initial Senate hearings were underway. It 
was in mid-October that the Hill-Thomas affair reared its 
ugly head, and it’s then that a number of commemorative 
events will take place this year, including screenings of two 
significant documentaries: the October 13 Frontline broad- 
cast on PBS, Public Hearing, Private Pain, which will exam- 
ine the impact of the hearings on black Americans, and the 
October 20 premiere of Sex and Justice: The Trial of Anita 





THE WORST OF TIMES: The Clarence Thomas-Anita 
Hill hearings crystallized much of what is wrong with the 


country — scaring sexism, racism, 


and the patriarchal power 


elite out into the 


f 


Invention convention 


ubbling beakers, Einstein ’dos, and 

wacky Rube Goldherg devices are some 

of what comes to mind when people 

think of inventors and their laborato- 
ries, but anyone who heads over to MIT for the up- 
coming Inventors Weekend looking for such stereo- 
types will be disappointed. There’s really nothing too 
zany about real-life inventing — only Hollywood stu- 
dios can afford the kind of souped up excess of, say, 
Back to the Future’s mad Delorean-driving scientist. 
In fact, inventing’s got a lot to do with rather mun- 
dane patent-office procedures. Informing would-be 
Edisons of that process is part of the goal of Inventors 
Weekend, an event that’s been produced annually by 
the Inventors’ Association of New England (IANE) 
for the past 14 years. 


rm 
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But Inventors Weekend also has a 
lot to offer those more interested in the 
creative process than the legal one. Forty- 
six local inventors will have booths 

demonstrating their gizmos, widgets, and whatzits. 
Maybe not in a Delorean, but it will be an opportunity 
for-a little time travel. 

“It gives people a chance to see new products of 
the future,” IANE president Don Gammon says. “It’s 
a chance to talk with people who are specially skilled 
in various technologies. It gives people a chance to 
look ahead at what will be happening five or 10 years 
from now.” 

For anyone who ever thought “There must be an 
easier way” when opening a jar of pickles, de-icing a 
car window, or opening a bottle of wine, this event is 
also a great time to throw some ideas around with 
people who have taken to solving some of life’s little 
frustrations. 

For the exhibitors, it’s a unique opportunity to get 
mass feedback on their fledgling fortune-makers. Over 
20,000 people attended last year’s Inventors Weekend, 


Hill at the Brattie Theatre. 


HURRICANE ANDREW continues 


its onslaught of the Hub’s Theatre 
District when Andrew Lloyd Web- 


- 


ber’s Evita stops by 
from October 8 

through Octo- 

ber 18 at the 

Colonial The- 

atre, while its 
compatriot The Phan- 
tom of the Opera contin- 
ues its reign at the Wang 


Center. Tickets to the 


smash neo-musical bio of 
Eva Peron, which will star 
LA Drama Desk Award- 
winner Valerie Perri, are 


$35 to $55. They’re 


available at the box of- 
fice, Ticket Master loca- 


tions, or by calling 931-2787. 


held at the Museum of Science. This year, the week- 
end will be held at MIT for the first time, and there are 
sure to be plenty of Techies around to offer their two 
cents — or nonsense. 

When they’re not overhearing authoritative advice, 
civilians who drop by will probably catch insiders ruing 
the darkening cloud of bureaucracy above their heads. 
The word is that government legislation may soon 
change the patent system in such a manner that both 
Gammon and the weekend’s MIT liaison, Charlie 
Miller, say would further slow US inventors. Also, the 
cost of applying to the US Patent Office has doubled in 
recent years, making it almost prohibitively expensive 
for independent inventors to protect their ideas. 

But then, the dreamers devoted to building better 
mousetraps know it’s not a winning proposition — 
just one percent of all patented products actually make 
it to the marketplace. At least the mice can rest easy. 
Inventors Weekend takes place at MIT’s Stratton Stu- 
dent Center, 84 Mass. Ave. Admission is $5. Call 229- 
6614. 

— MS 
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NEIGHBORS: Campbell Scott, Kyra Sedgwick, Matt Dillon, Sheila Kelley, Bridget Fonda, and Jim True. 


Crowe’s feat 


Singles is a romantic comedy 
that deeply loves its characters 


by Charles Taylor 


| SINGLES. Written and directed by 
| Cameron Crowe. With Kyra Sedgwick, 
| Campbell Scott, Bridget Fonda, Matt Dil- 
| lon, Sheila Kelley, and Jim True. A 


Warner Bros. release. At the Cheri, Fresh 


| Pond, Chestnut Hill, and in the suburbs. 


he ensemble romantic come- 
dy Singles, written and di- 
rected by Cameron Crowe, 
is too modest to pretend to 
be the definitive voice of to- 


| day’s 20- and 30-year olds. But it demon- 


strates that taking care to get the details 
right can produce something immensely 


| satisfying. Pinning down those details 
| doesn’t seem to be hard work for Crowe. 
| In Singles, as in his first film, Say Anything 


. , and his script for Fast Times at 
Ridgemont High, he has an unerring in- 


| stinct for the way his young characters talk 





| 
| 
| 


and dress, and think — for how males and 
females behave with their own sex and 
with each other. 

Crowe doesn’t pander to his characters 
or make their concerns and romantic pick- 
les any more important than they are, and 
he doesn’t demonize his older characters. 
He doesn’t force anything (which is why his 
jokes often catch you on the rebound), and 
he doesn’t make judgments (a small miracle 
in youth movies). As a filmmaker, he has an 
extraordinary decency, and he clearly 
adores actors; he’s a whiz at directing them. 
Not everyone will recognize themselves in 
Singles (although many people between 20 
and 35 will), but I think you’d have to be 
stingy-spirited not to be charmed by it. 

The characters are all a few years out of 
college — too old to be called kids yet un- 
able to think of themselves, or their unset- 
tled lives, as adult. The title refers not to 
just the apartments in the Seattle complex 
where most of the characters live, but to the 
romantic status they want to change, no 


matter how they try to convince themselves 
otherwise. The core of the movie is the bur- 
geoning romance between Steve (Campbell 
Scott), a traffic planner, and Linda (Kyra 
Sedgwick), an environmental engineer, 
both romantics who’ve been burned in love 
and have vowed to concentrate on their 
work — a vow that holds until they meet 
each other. In comic counterpoint to those 
two are Janet (Bridget Fonda), an aspiring 
architect working as a coffee-shop waitress 
who’s so moony over Cliff (Matt Dillon), a 
musician in the Seattle rock scene, that she 
shrugs off his brush-offs and the way he’s 
always scoping out other girls. (Cliff's band 
is called Citizen Dick. Their latest song? 
“Touch Me, I’m Dick.”) 

Although Singles is a more melancholy 
movie than Say Anything . . . (perhaps be- 
cause the characters, being older, have 
more at stake), it needs a brighter, more 
pop look than the muted, composed one 
photographer Ueli Steiger has given it. 
And there are moments when the dialogue 
is a tad too pop-philosophical. Luckily, 
Crowe has an uncanny ear for the flaky- 
sincere lines people use on each other, and 
the equally flaky way they justify their 
fears and hesitations and sudden urges for 
commitment. Steve and Linda are eager 
for romance but afraid of appearing eager, 
and they live among an incestuous stew of 
friends, lovers, ex-lovers, co-workers, and 
acquaintances. Crowe can sympathize and 
poke gentle fun at them because, happily, 
he’s a romantic who sees the comedy in 
the way people fall in love. That’s what 
keeps him from getting sappy. 
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His quartet of lovers plays ridiculous 
games with themselves and one another, 
and they find goofy talismanic significance 
in all sorts of things: songs and garage- 
door openers, old T-shirts and battered al- 
bum covers mended with masking tape, 
and Robert Doisneau’s photo “Kiss by the 
Hotel De Ville,” which is used as the over- 
exposed part of the pop lexicon it’s become. 

The movie’s terrific score consists of 
songs by, among others, Pearl Jam (who 
play the other members of Citizen Dick), 
Mudhoney, and Smashing Pumpkins, and 
also includes a couple of honeys from for- 
mer Replacements leader Paul Westerberg 
(something of an old-timer in this group 
of noisy upstarts); the music gives Steve 
and Linda’s romance just the right feel of 
ballsy plaintiveness. And Crowe has be- 
come confident enough to play with tech- 
nique. In several scenes, the characters ad- 
dress the camera directly, and it works be- 
cause it’s so straightforward (in contrast 
to the pretentious way Woody Allen uses 
the same device in Husbands and Wives). 

Crowe’s gift though, remains his way 
with actors, who often register in only a 
few moments of screen time. That’s true of 
Eric Stoltz as an aggressive motor-mouth 
mime, Bill Pullman as a bemused cosmetic 
surgeon, and (in a slightly larger role) 
Sheila Kelley doing a giddy riff in the role 
of the sensual, experienced older woman. 

I didn’t detect a false note in any of the 
four principals. Cliff's selfishness is the op- 
posite of Matt Dillon’s generosity as an ac- 
tor. Dillon slips into Cliffs silly goatee and 
flannel shirts and Doc Martens — and his 
confidence in his own unrecognized rock | 
genius — and he’s hilariously, impervious- | 
ly self-centered. He lets the rest of the cast 
score laughs off of him, and, when Cliff be- 
comes a lovelorn pup, Dillon scores laughs 
off the character, too. It would have been 
easy for Fonda to play Janet as a starry- 
eyed ditz, but she gives the character a 
perky resilience that’s tough and likable. 
She has a wonderful smile of purpose 
when it dawns on her that she doesn’t have 
to put up with Cliff anymore, and the | 
scenes where she talks about her joy in be- | 
ing single shine with the pleasure of her | 
discovery that she likes who she is. | 

Campbell Scott captures enough of | 
Steve’s romantic longing to distract us | 
from his slight furtiveness as an actor. 
He’s quite believable when the script calls 
for him to settle into a funk, and his pro- 
tectiveness of Sedgwick in a potentially 
melodramatic sequence is very touching. 
It’s Sedgwick who’s the real news here. 
This is the first time I’ve ever believed in 
her as an actress and the first time she’s 
seemed fully alive on screen. She has a 
great crooked smile and a complete open- 
ness of manner that tells you just how dif- 
ficult it is for Linda to keep her heart from 
getting the best of her. She’s so thorough- | 
ly charming that I began to miss her when 
she wasn’t around. | 

Crowe doesn’t want to be anything as | 
pretentious as the voice of his generation | 
(he’s a little older than these characters, | 
anyway). He just wants to keep faith with | 
the youth culture he’s covered since he 
was a 16-year-old reporter for Rolling | 
Stone. Here, he’s a reporter who’s allowed 
himself the luxury of getting involved with | 
his subjects. Singles exudes the pleasure of | 
a director who loves the people he puts on 
screen. For those of us who belong to the 
generation it’s about, it’s like looking at 
snapshots of the mess our lives can some- 
times be and thinking, “This is okay. I like 
the clutter.” QO 





Preview blues 


Filmmaker Crowe rides on the 


n the diary, excerpted in the current 
Rolling Stone, that Cameron Crowe 
kept during the making of Singles, 
the writer/director details how 
Warner Bros. held up the movie’s 


| release for months in order to subject it to 
| a lengthy, idiotic preview process. During 


that time, Crowe had to resist the pressure 
to reshape his work to suit the taste of the 
14-year-old who wrote on his preview 


| card that what the movie needed was 
| “more wicked tit.” 


“Once you get into that mind-set of 


waves of the Seattle rock scene 


who’s your target audience, you’ve already 
sold your soul a little bit,” says Crowe, in 
Boston last week to promote Singles. “I re- 
member on Say Anything, the night it 
opened the head of the company said 
something to me like, “Yeah, well, we sold 
it wrong. Better luck next time.’ And it was 
like, Wow! Basically before the movie had 
even opened they had decided it wasn’t 
going to fly.” 

What seems to assure the success of 
Singles is that, between its filming and re- 
lease, the Seattle rock scene, personified 


by bands such as Nirvana and Pearl Jam 
(who are featured on the Singles sound- 
track), erupted. To get the money to shoot 
a couple of extra scenes, Crowe agreed to 
release a soundtrack album, which has al- 
ready entered Billboard’s top 20. Warners 
then decided that maybe Crowe was more 
attuned to what his movie was about than 
they were. “I felt behind enemy lines in a 
lot of ways. But in the end, the business 
stuff really slips away and all you remem- 
ber is the movie.” 

His take on Singles has, throughout, re- 
mained that it’s a simple, heartfelt film that 
audiences may respond to if they’re given 
a chance. “I wanted it to be about the ac- 
cessories of love. I was obsessed with this 
idea that at the end of the night, when you 
come home after going out to a club, go- 
ing out to get something to eat, you empty 
out your pockets and throw this stuff on 
the counter, and whatever’s on the counter 
really tells the story of your evening. The 
whole movie is about what’s on people’s 
walls, what they do to make their [work] 
cubicle their own world. The bass player in 
Pearl Jam has the most amazing collage on 


his wall, and it’s really his whole life. It’s 
the women he loved, the bands he loved, 
the phone numbers he can’t lose. It covers 
his little, one-bedroom apartment. And all 
his scarves! He has his own scarf rack. 
You see a guy like Axl Rose walking 
around and you don’t think, “Where does 
he keep the scarves?’ 

“The thing I wanted to get across was 
that there are a lot of people adrift, and 
there are very few rule books that you can 
believe in. But there’s this kind of great 
community feeling that pops up in apart- 
ment houses and no one talks about it a 
lot. It’s just, someone’s door is open, and 
you’re coming home, and it’s late, and | 
you don’t want to go back to your little | 
one-bedroom, and so, “Hey, what’s goin’ | 
on in there?’ It’s kind of a great thing that | 
happens. Your little Hibachi’s outside | 
your door, and you’re cookin’ something, | 
and someone comes along, and before | 
you know it it’s two in the morning, and | 
you’ve got [The Replacements’] Tim | 
out, and you’re playing ‘Bastards of 
Young.’ ” 
— Charles Taylor | 
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Seattle sounds 


Spirited songs from Singles 
and the late Mother Love Bone 


by Ted Drozdowski 


alk about savvy. Not only 

has director-screenwriter 

Cameron Crowe set Singles, 

his film about twentysome- 

thing American mating be- 
havior, in what’s currently the country’s 
youth-culture Mecca, he’s tapped into its 
soundtrack — the mix of out-of-the- 
garage, dirty-guitar rock and melody that’s 
put Nirvana and Pearl Jam high on the 
charts and sparked a northwestern migra- 
tion of A&R sheep set on foraging the 
Seattle club scene for the baaaaadest 
bands the rainy city can offer. 

The smart A&R money knows that 
there’s good music hiding everywhere. Ap- 
parently so does Crowe and his sound- 
track producer Danny Bramson, since not 
all the songs in his film hail from Seattle. 
But listeners looking to get up to speed on 
the sound-of-the-moment need ferret no 
further than the Singles (Epic) soundtrack 
CD, the year’s most rewarding current- 
rock compilation. Only one of its 13 cuts 
fails: Soundgarden’s “Birth Ritual,” which 
suffers an arrangement that bares Chris 
Cornell’s voice in a straining, tuneless per- 
formance. He redeems his status as an er- 
satz Robert Plant with a solo turn called 
“Seasons,” which wears like an acoustic 
leftover from Led Zeppelin III. 

The best stuff is terrific. The Screaming 
Trees take a melodic stride forward with 
“Nearly Lost You,” turning that title into a 
chorus hook accompanied by an equally 
catchy guitar riff that curls around the end 
of each line in the verse. And they manage 
to wonk in a squealing hummer of a guitar 
solo. Smashing Pumpkins’ “Drown” is 
produced by Butch Vig as a crafty little 
dirge. Like “Nearly Lost You,” it’s becom- 
ing an alternative-rock radio hit, but with 
a beautiful feedback firestorm creating a 


symphonic center, it lives up to the too- 
frequently flashed alternative tag. 

Alice in Chains, who usually sound like 
thrash-metal pretenders aiming for AOR ac- 
ceptance, clock in with the charming, 
smooth ballad “Would?” Ex-Replacements 
leader Paul Westerberg offers the funny 
“Dislexic Heart” and the more sober, plain- 
tive “Waiting for Somebody,” sung and 
played with his usual sloppy-pop insou- 
ciance. Mudhoney deflates the Seattle 
hype with their punkoid “Overblown,”  - 
whining about how “everybody loves /7 
our town,” which means it’s time 
for them to split. 

With their guitar freak-outs, 
long hair, and melismatic male 
singers, it’s obvious that Seat- 
tle’s state-of-the-grunge outfits 
owe a debt to Led Zeppelin. 

(So it always goes with the J — 

so-called cutting edge of rock [ 
— actually a crafty recycling 
program.) And Crowe and 
Bramson aim to keep it that 
way with a letter-perfect 
cover of “Battle of Ever- 
more,” the high-powered 
Robert Plant/Sandy Denny 
folk duet from Zep’s Zoso, 
zestily performed by the Love- 

mongers. 

There’s more than a little 
Zeppelin in the vocal phrasing, 
tasteful dynamics, and guitar at- 
tack of the defunct Mother Love 
Bone, too. “Chloe Dancer/Crown 
of Thorns” is one of the band’s most 
emotional recordings. The song’s about 
the transience of love and life, and all the 
more fitting and poignant because vocalist 
Andrew Wood died of a heroin overdose 
as the band released its major-label debut 
in 1990. The rock and roll mythos decrees 
there’s still something romantic about that, 
although it’s merely stupid and hurtful, 





and so Mother Love Bone graffiti hovers 
in the background of Crowe’s film the way 
Wood’s silent spirit still seems to float over 
at least part of the Seattle scene. Certainly 
Pearl Jam, essentially the ex-members of 
Mother Love Bone fronted by Eddie Ved- 
der, carries Wood’s influence within their 
less sophisticated blues-rock expansions. 
And they provide two songs on Singles. 
The CD’s remaining cut is “May This Be 
Love,” by the city’s most famous rock 
overdose victim, Jimi Hendrix. 

Wood’s bad habit, however, doesn’t 
negate his and his partners musical achieve- 
ments, which will be recapped in part this 
week by the release of Mother Love Bone 
(Mercury), a two-CD set that will include 
the band’s 1989 
indie EP 


Shine and its ill-fated debut album Apple, as | 
well as the previously unreleased track | 
“Lady Godiva Blues.” Unfortunately, that | 
song was unreleased for a reason: it cap- 
tures Wood in a thin and tinny vocal perfor- | 
mance. The rest of the material is far better, | 
displaying Wood as a uncharacteristically | 
warm and charismatic hard-rock singer and | 
showcasing the band’s knack for writing | 
tuneful, melodic numbers, which improved | 
audibly from EP to album. Tunes such as 
“Capricorn Sister” show that Mother Love 
Bone operated under the shadow of Plant, | 
Page, and company right to the end. But | 
“Crown of Thorns,” also included here, is 
far better than any of the half-baked balladic | 
pretensions in which W. Axl Rose has been | 
permitted to indulge. Mother Love 

Bone indicates that along with 

Wood the promise of an- 

other great Ameri- | 

can rock band | 

may have been 

lost. Q 


ANGEL | 

HEART: 

the spirit of | 

late Mother Love | 

Bone singer Andrew | 

Wood (center) hovers 
over the scene. 





Power broker 


Grunge producer Butch Vig 
is a man who loves his work 


by Randee Dawn Cohen 


utch Vig has two major 

interests. The second is 

golf: “If Thurston Moore 

could get his drive down, 

he’d probably hit 275 
yards. He’s so tall and lanky, it would be a 
kick just seeing him swing.” Considering 
Vig’s first passion, the fantastical notion of 
getting Sonic Youth leader Moore: out on 
the driving range is not an impossibility. In 
Vig’s home base, Madison, Wisconsin, he 
assists in sponsoring an annual “Hack and 
Slash” event, bringing musicians he knows 
out onto the green “to terrorize” the other 
players. The list of invitees might read like 
a roll call of the newest and brightest in 
grungy, alternative music. Nirvana, 
Smashing Pumpkins, L7, Chainsaw Kit- 
tens, Sonic Youth — they’re all bands that 
share producer Butch Vig. 

Producing is Vig’s primary obsession. 
He has played a major role in taking these 
bands’ grungy, thrashy, hard sound out of 
the closet, introducing the record-buying 
public to a sound for which the adjective 
noise is not a criticism. But rather than 
leaving it at sheer fuzz, Vig has made the 
sound accessible. “Basically,” he says, “I’m 
a big pop fan, a lot of hooks and melodies. 
And I also like noise. So it’s the combina- 
tion of the two that attracts me.” 

Although the thirtysomething Vig has 
worked as a producer for 10 years, start- 


ing in the burgeoning early-’80s Madison 
hardcore scene with bands such as Kill- 
dozer and Laughing Hyenas, it wasn’t un- 
til Nirvana contacted him to produce their 
major-label debut, Nevermind, that he gar- 


nered any acclaim. “I wanted them to re- 
tain their live sound, with all the power in- 
herent in that,” Vig explains. “I was trying 
to walk the line of making them sound big 
and raw and still sound really good, but 
sometimes good is not necessarily a clean, 
pretty sound.” 

In the studio, Vig says, he is equal parts 
“cheerleader and psychotherapist,” and 
takes a generally hands-off approach. 
“The way I work is through communica- 
tion, and pulling strengths from bands. 
There is a certain amount of not knowing 
what the album is going to sound like. 
Even if you know the material, there are a 
lot of grey areas where decisions get made, 
and that’s where the producer comes in. 
Little decisions — ‘Is the song okay?’ ‘Is 
the performance okay?’ ‘That was a good 
take but I know you can do it better.’ 
There’s a lot of motivation you have to 
give a band. You have to figure out ways 








POP FISHERMAN: “tt anything, with a lot of records | do, I'll put 


the hooks in the forefront.” 
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to get a band’s best performance.” 

His sense of interaction between band | 
and producer stems from Vig’s pre-pro- 
ducing days, when he played drums in | 
middle-of-the-road, straightforward pop | 
bands such as Spooner and Fire Tone. | 
Asked to spot his own favorite producers, | 
Vig lists people known for their popular | 
successes: Todd Rundgren, Chris Thomas | 
(Pretenders, Sex Pistols), and George | 
Martin. 

“I loved how the Beatles pushed the lim- | 
its of recording, to where people realized | 
the studio could be a toy,” says Vig. “I | 
never saw myself doing all this dirgy, hard- | 
core, grungy stuff. If anything, with a lot | 
of the records I do, even if they are noisy, 
I put the hooks there in the forefront. And | 
if there’s no hook, I'll search really hard | 
for one.” 

Which may be the key to the newfound 
mainstream acceptance of many Vig-pro- | 
duced bands: no matter how big the drum 
or guitar sound is, the base is still clearly 
the standard three-chord pop song you can | 
tap your feet to. “The idea,” says Vig, “is to 
pay attention to detail, but try to make it 
sound like you’re not paying attention to 
detail. You don’t want to make the record 
sound too perfect, or too sterile. You want 
to leave the musicians in the tracks. You 
want that to show on the record.” 

Vig seems diversified enough to produce 
long after the neophyte bands he works 
with today have been replaced by a new 
scene. He has recorded every kind of mu- 
sic, from punk to dance-pop to polka to 
live-to-two-track classical. And there may 
be no one who loves his job more than 
Butch Vig does. 

“I still have to pinch myself: ‘I’m going in | 
to work with Sonic Youth today!’ ” he says. 
“I remember one night when Sonic Youth 
were recording, really late at night, and the 
lights were down, and the music was really 
loud, and they were doing all these stud- | 
ied, orchestral takes. And I sat back in the 
control room, and all I could think was, | 
‘This is the greatest job in the world. I’m 
one of the luckiest people in the world.’ "Q | 
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CITIZEN BOB: candidate Roberts makes for an unsettling portrait of image-over-substance politics. 


Red-hot ticket 


Tim Robbins strikes a blow for the cultural elite 


by Gary Susman 


BOB ROBERTS. Written and directed 
by Tim Robbins. With Robbins, Giancar- 
lo Esposito, Ray Wise, Gore Vidal, Brian 
Murray, James Spader, Pamela Reed, 
Helen Hunt, Peter Gallagher, Susan 


| Sarandon, Fred Ward, John Cusack, and 


Bob Balaban. A Paramount Pictures/Mi- 
ramax Films release. At the Nickelodeon 


_ and Harvard Square. 


eality tends to outrun 
satire, but Tim Robbins, 
writer/director/star of Bob 
Roberts, keeps pace with 
the real world without 
even breaking much of a sweat. His title 
character is an eerily prescient synthesis of 


this year’s hate-mongering Republicans, 
sax-playing Democrat, and financial-wiz- 
ard independent with easy answers to ev- 
ery problem. And now that the right wing 
is trying harder to force its politics on the 
culture, it’s great to see a movie that ex- 
poses their real agenda. 

But Bob Roberts, a millionaire-turned- 
singer-turned-senatorial candidate, is 
more than just a caricature of Pat 
Buchanan, Phil Gramm, or any of the 
other merchants of fear who recently 
hawked their wares at the Republican 
Convention. Bob’s self-penned reac- 
tionary folk songs and MTV videos are a 
method of cultural revisionism that even 
George “Harry Truman” Bush, or Bill 
“Elvis” Clinton, hasn’t latched onto yet; 
and not even Ross Perot hada satellite 
dish and computers on his campaign bus 


so that his financial team could wheel and 
deal between whistle-stops. It’s hard to 
say whether Robbins or his alter ego is 
the more diabolically clever. 

Robbins’ mockumentary seems thor- 
oughly inventive, despite the many 
sources it’s absorbed, including Tanner 
88, Nashville, This is Spinal Tap, Don’t 
Look Back, The Candidate, and The Best 
Man. British would-be de Tocqueville 
Terry Manchester (Brian Murray) follows 
Bob on his campaign for US Senator in 
Pennsylvania, but his camera sees only 
what Bob and spin doctor Chet MacGre- 
gor (preternaturally cheerful Ray Wise) 
want it to. Still, the official, cipher-like 
Bob is scary enough, telling kids, “Don’t 
do crack. It’s a ghetto drug,” and singing 
such ditties of demagogy as “Times Are 
Changin’ Back” and “Retake America.” 


1992 


(Robbins and his brother David wrote all 
the songs, which are so wickedly deadpan 
in their vileness that the Robbinses refuse 
to release a soundtrack album, for fear 
they’ll be taken out of context.) 

The crowds love his schtick, as does tele- 
vision. Robbins shatters the myth of liberal 
bias in the media with vapid newscasters 
(portrayed in Player-like cameos by Susan 
Sarandon, James Spader, Pamela Reed, 
Helen Hunt, Peter Gallagher, and an espe- 
cially funny Fred Ward) whose attitudes to- 
ward Bob range from willful dismissal of his 
scandalousness to outright boosterism. 
Only scruffy, conspiracy-spouting inves- 
tigative journalist Bugs Raplin (Giancarlo 
Esposito), who writes for a little-read un- 
derground paper called Troubled Times, is 
willing to confront Bob, but neither he nor 
Bob’s rival candidate, tired, liberal, patrician 
Senator Brickley Paiste (played deliciously 
by Gore Vidal), seem a match for the 
Roberts juggernaut. 

At times, Bob’s portrayal of image-over- 
substance politics threatens to degenerate 
into agitprop. Setting the film during the 
1990 buildup to the Gulf War, Robbins 
links Bob to every -gate of the last decade; 
his campaign manager (a facile, malevo- 
lent-Alan Rickman) is an acquitted Iran- 
contra operative with ties to drug smug- 
gling, the S&L crisis, and the HUD mis- 
management scandal. Robbins’s chilly per- 
formance makes his villainous Griffin Mill 
from The Player seem warm and cuddly. 
The documentary posits an assassination 
conspiracy that even Oliver Stone would 
gag on. And the final sequence, at the Jef- 
ferson Memorial, would end the picture on 
a note of Capra-esque mawkishness if not 
for Manchester’s rueful tone, which 
evokes the axiom about eternal vigilance as 
the price of liberty. 

Yet Robbins skewers the left as dexter- 
ously as the right. Bugs’s message is 
sound, but his off-putting abrasiveness 
(Esposito almost overdoes it) makes it 
seem hard to swallow. Senator Paiste rec- 
ognizes the crisis in government, but not 
that he is part of the problem. (Vidal, who 
improvised much of his own dialogue, says 
he modeled his portrayal on New York 
Senator Pat Moynihan.) And Saturday 
Night Live (here called Cutting Edge Live) 
takes a beating from bitter host John Cu- 
sack for diluting its satire to sidestep the 
wrath of corporate parent General Elec- 
tric. (His point is proved by unctuous pro- 
ducer Bob Balaban, who cuts Cusack’s di- 
atribe from the show, but happily books 
Bob Roberts as a musical guest.) 

Unlike these symbols of liberalism’s 
wimpy ineffectuality, Robbins makes his 
message palatable without compromising 
its forcefulness. At last, with Bob 
Roberts, the liberal cultural elite fighi 
back. 








Icky deja-va? 


Husbands and Wives massages 
Woody Allen’s beleaguered ego 


by Peter Keough 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. Directed 
and written by Woody Allen. With 
Woody Allen, Mia Farrow, Juliette 
Lewis, Judy Davis, and Sidney Pollack. 
A Tri-Star Pictures release. At the Paris, 
Harvard Square, and Circle. 


rt doesn’t imitate life in 
Woody Allen’s enervated 
new film Husbands and 
Wives. Instead, Allen is up 
to his old tricks of imitat- 


| ing his own and others’ better work, and 


only the film’s accidental imitation of 
tabloid headlines gives it any urgency. Fit- 
fully gripping, rarely funny, this is largely a 
wearisome and pretentious self-indul- 
gence, the work of a distracted talent in 
transition, one hopes, to better things. 
Ironically, the aspect of Husbands and 
Wives that would seem closest to the re- 


| cent, over-hyped follies of Allen’s own life 
| is what rings most false in the film. Allen 
| plays Gabe Roth, a Columbia writing pro- 


fessor whose preliminary wrangling with 
the Big Questions (a scientist on TV dis- 
cussing Einstein’s claim that God doesn’t 


play dice seems a holdover from Crimes 


and Misdemeanors) gives way to facing up 
to a failed marriage. 

His relationship with his wife, Judy (Mia 
Farrow), an art-magazine editor, has deteri- 
orated into infinitely refined, self-analytical 
whining. Their friends Sally (Judy Davis) 
and Jack’s (Sydney Pollack) casual divorce 
announcement leads to Gabe and Judy’s 
own union’s unraveling. Mia seeks escape 
vicariously by setting Sally up 
with Michael (Liam Neeson), on 
whom she has a crush. Woody 
seeks release impossibly, by 
mooning over his “gifted” stu- 
dent, Rain (Juliette Lewis) — 
short for Rainer, as in Rilke. 

Wow, just like Woody and 

Soon-yi! Maybe more like 
Woody and Mariel in Manhat- 
tan, although not nearly as 
classy, touching, or genuine. 
Still, there’s a kind of icky deja- 
vu to all this that could be mis- 
taken for substance. It might 
also account for the self-con- 
sciousness (if not self-righteous- 
ness) of Allen’s performance. 
He’s wooden, without a trace of 
lightness, depth or irony. 


Juliette Lewis’s strung-out, OLDER BUT NO WISER: Alien as the 


continuation of her role in Cape Fear; 
here, she’s a Lolita with pretensions, bely- 
ing Gabe’s insistence that she’s a brilliant 
writer every time she tries to speak in a 
complete sentence. Wisely, Allen puts the 
movie’s most devastating self-reflexive 
lines in her mouth. Pressed for an honest 
opinion of Gabe’s new novel, she decries 
its infantilism, its indulgence in suffering, 
its derivativeness, and its sexism. 

It’s a rare moment of honesty — and 
humor, however inadvertent — in te 
Gabe-Judy-Rain triangle. Allen’s Gabe re- 
mains invariably smug and self-serving ur - 
der a thin guise of self-depreciation. His 
flashing back to a former affair with a psy- 
chotic woman (a cartoon version of the 
Charlotte Rampling character in Stardust 
Memories) to illustrate his attraction to 
self-destructive relationships is gratingly 
self-indulgent and misogynistic. And Far- 
row bounces from Allen to Davis to Nee- 
son with similar tiresome self-doubts and 


oral-fixated performance is 4 master of refined whining. 


fey gripes in tow. There seems more than 
a little sadism in Allen’s depiction of her 
neediness and, as one ex-husband re- 
marks, her “passive aggressiveness.” 

The screen comes alive only when Davis 
and Pollack are on it. Davis seizes her 
character’s compulsive bitchiness and 
turns it into tragic, witty exuberance. In 
one scene, she attempts a first date after 
her separation, but can’t tear herself away 
from the phone into which she’s spewing 
venom on Jack; her mood slips from edgy 
decorum to outright fury to a bitter de- 
tached appreciation of both. And Pollack’s 
exchanges with a bimbo aerobics instruc- 
tor, with whom he shacks up for relief 
from the overpowering Davis, crackle with 
electricity, passion, and pathos. After she 
embarrasses him at a party by defending 
astrology against the kind of middlebrow 
snobs who discuss Mahler, Dostoyevsky, 
and Woody Allen movies, he drags her 
outside and wrestles her into the car. The 
rage and impotence of both characters is 
harrowing; it’s one of the few times that 
Allen’s pseudo-Cassavetes film manner- 
isms are justified. 

For the most part, though, they’re a wit- 
less distraction. The camera whirls and 
spins and pans like a hyperactive child, but 
there’s nothing to justify it. When Allen 
imitates Cassavetes’s seemingly formless 
scene construction, his alternately inane 
and explosive exchanges, it’s an empty ex- 
ercise. Allen also borrows Bergman’s 
pseudo-documentary device from Scenes 
from a Marriage, but the allusion speaks 
only of creative bankruptcy. There are mo- 
ments in which the seeds of a revitalized 
Allen are visible, but, for the most part, 
this is not a film about husbands and 
wives. It’s about the standard female 
stereotypes — the bitch, the bimbo, the 
ditz, and the nymphette — and Woody 
Allen’s beleaguered ego. Q 
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Bright Ray 


The Visitor is a final memorial 


to a great director’s old style 


by Steve Vineberg 


THE VISITOR (AGANTUK). Written 
and directed by Satyajit Ray. With Utpal 
Dutt, Deepankar De, Mamata Shankar, 
Dhritiman Chatterji, Rabi Ghosh, Sub- 
rata Chatterji, and Bikram Bhattacharya. 
At the Brattle, September 18 and 19, 
with The Home and the World. 


n the mid-’80s, when the Indian di- 

rector Satyajit Ray became ill after 

the release of his luminous period- 

piece about the cost of indepen- 

dence, The Home and the World, 
his career came to a sudden halt. It took 
him half a decade to get back behind a 
camera, and when he did — for an adap- 
tation of Ibsen’s Enemy of the People and 
then a saga of filial relations, Branches of 
the Tree — something essential had gone 
out of his filmmaking: his amazing fluidity, 
the element that had always imbued his 
movies with a sensuousness that seemed 
mysteriously innate. You could feel Ray’s 
physical constraint in every shot; these 
pictures (especially Enemy of the People) 
were so static and stage-bound that they 
solidified into melodrama, with the poor 
actors pinned underneath, unable to act 
until the camera landed on top of their 
faces. 

That’s why it’s a relief to see The Visitor 
(sometimes called The Stranger), Ray’s 
last film completed before his death, in 
April, and playing this weekend on a dou- 
ble bill with The Home and the World at 
the Brattle. The Visitor isn’t completely a 
return to Ray’s old mastery; it’s poky in 
places, and the central conflict is restated 
too many times, as if the director no 
longer trusted his audience to follow him 
through the bewildering corridors of Indi- 
an cultural exchange, which his filmmak- 
ing has always illuminated for us. What he 


does return to in this final work is the lim- 
pidity and gracefulness we associate with 
Ray. It’s a middle-range movie with reso- 
nance, and if you give it a chance to devel- 
op at its own pace, it rewards you. 

The visitor of the title is an aging itiner- 
ant named Manomohan Mitra, who, 
struck with wanderlust as a young man, 
and curious to make his own private field 
study in comparative civilizations, left his 
family in New Delhi. Now, 35 years later, 
his only remaining relative is a niece, Anila 
Bose (Mamata Shankar), who lives gra- 
ciously with her husband (Deepankar De) 
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A FABLE: the movie is about civilization and the t 


and little boy (Bikram Bhattacharya). Anila 
hasn’t heard from her uncle in all these 
years, and her memories of him are dim, 
childhood ones, so when he writes her and 
asks if he can spend a week with her fami- 
ly in New Delhi, she’s thrown — and Sud- 
hindra, her husband, is instantly suspi- 
cious. What if Mitra isn’t who he says he 
is? What if he’s a thief, or — Anila’s most 
ungenerous suggestion — an imposter 
greedy for the inheritance the Boses as- 
sume Anila’s grandfather willed their lost 
son? Once the alleged uncle appears, they 
try to discover the truth, but he intuits 
their doubts and throws them into confu- 
sion by bringing the issue of his identity 
front and center without making any at- 
tempt to help them solve it. He calls him- 
self “Nemo” (“no one,” after Jules Verne’s 
famous captain) and, when one of their 
friends (Dhritiman Chatterji) interrogates 
him, he jokes about “the to-be-or-not-to- 
be uncle.” (Utpal Dutt has bright, alive 
eyes and a great deal of charm, particular- 
ly in his scenes with the young Bhat- 
tacharya.) 

The movie is an ironic fable about civi- 
lization and, like most of Ray’s films, the 
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tensions between tradition and modernism 
in India. The treatment that Mitra receives 
at the hands of his hosts is hardly a model 
of civilized behavior, but it’s the inevitable 
result of the movement of Indian civiliza- 
tion beyond its enclosed past. Anila is the 
mid-point between Mitra and her thor- 
oughly westernized husband: she lounges 
in bed with an Agatha Christie novel, but 
she wears a sari around the house and 
serves her uncle in the old manner, hover- 
ing over him as he eats and serving herself 
only after he’s done. At the end, it’s clear 
that Mitra has come to find out who his 
niece is, not the other way around. In the 
last 15 minutes, when you realize how 
much The Visitor is about legacy, you can 
see why Ray wanted to make it, and per- 
haps why he was able to overcome his 
physical difficulties to make it in the great, 
old Satyajit Ray style. 

Ray’s legacy came equally from his 
countryman, the writer. Rabindranath 
Tagore, and from Jean Renoir, whom he 
apprenticed with — from the two widely 
different cultures that have produced Ani- 
la. The Visitor reminds us of that legacy, 
and implicitly passes it on once again. QO 
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ension between tradition and modernism in India. 








WASPs’ 


sting 


School Ties fails in tackling 


the issue of anti-Semitism 


by Gary Susman 


SCHOOL TIES. Directed by Robert 
Mandel. Written by Dick Wolf and Dar- 
ryl Ponicsan. With Brendan Fraser, 
Chris O’Donnell, Matt Damon, Randall 
Batinkoff, Amy Locane, Peter Donat, 
Zeljko Ivanek, and Kevin Tighe. A 
Paramount Pictures Release. At the 
Cheri, Harvard Square, Circle, and in 
the suburbs. 


hen Dan Quayle com- 
plains about a Holly- 
wood “cultural elite” 
that is forcing its val- 
ues down America’s 
throat, he’s using a McCarthyesque code 
word for Jews and gays. Yet for all this al- 
leged agenda-pushing, Hollywood has 
made no films decrying homophobia and 
very few decrying anti-Semitism. In fact, 
there’s hardly been a movie directly con- 
fronting anti-Semitism between 1947’s 
Gentleman’s Agreement and the new 
School Ties. 

Set in the 1950s, School Ties is about 
David Greene, a Jew who earns a football 
scholarship to St. Matthew’s, a New Eng- 
land prep school (the movie was shot at 
the Middlesex School in Concord). He 
finds acceptance there until his WASP 


| peers learn that he’s Jewish, at which point 


they abruptly turn on him. David must 
confront his friends’ prejudice as well as 
his own impulse to assimilate. 

There’s the germ of a good story here. 


Screenwriters Dick Wolf (an Andover 
alum and producer of TV’s Law & Order) 
and Darryl Ponicsan (Taps) clearly know 
the turf. Director Robert Mandel coaxes 
natural performances from his young en- 
semble, including Brendan Fraser (who’s 
moved a few steps up the evolutionary lad- 
der since Encino Man) as David and local 
college students Matt Damon (Harvard) 
and Chris O’Donnell (BC) as David’s 
closest friends. 

So why is the movie so unsatisfying? 
The film wants to be about asserting one’s 


SLOW DANCING: Brendan Fraser and Amy Locane step out; the 


individuality, but it’s really about willingly 
submitting to conformity. Despite his 
blue-collar background, David’s even 
more of an overachieving elitist than the 
other kids are. He covets their status sym- 
bols: jock heroism, the prospect of admis- 
sion to an Ivy League college, and a beau- 
tiful WASP girlfriend. He gets all of these, 
mostly at the expense of his friend Dillon 
(Damon). It’s no wonder Dillon feels be- 
trayed when he learns David’s secret and 
turns against him. 

Even when David is faced with losing 
the trappings of WASP privilege — the 
shiksa (played with sweet vapidity by Mel- 


rose Place’s Amy Locane) and his shot at: » 


Harvard (Dillon ‘frames him in a cheating 
scandal) — he hardly stands up for him- 
self or his people. He leaves his fate in the 
hands of his peers on the honor commit- 
tee, who turn their deliberations on 
whether David cheated into a referendum 
on Jews. The movie’s point that David 
does not fit any of the negative attributes 
they brand him with — he’s not a money- 
grubber, he’s not a schemer, he’s not a 
communist, he doesn’t have a hook nose 





film also takes its viewers for an unsatisfying spin. 





— only serves as negative reinforcement. 
Do audiences really need to be taught 
what the stereotypes about Jews or the 
hurtful epithets are? 











The film defines David only by what he | 


isn’t, not by what he is. Not for a moment 
does David show any pride in his heritage, 
in what makes him unique and special. He 
hides away his Star of David necklace (in 
the .’50s?) until he is found out. He does 
pray once in Hebrew, furtively, in the 
chapel after everyone is-asleep, but he 
quits when the headmaster discovers him. 
Dillon tells him that he’s lucky he doesn’t 
have generations of family expectations to 
live up to, unaware that David is subject to 
expectations stretching back millennia far- 
ther than Dillon’s. Those expectations are 
of a more ethical and spiritual nature than 
those of Dillon’s world, which are oriented 
toward money, status, and power. But 
David remains steadfast in his rejection of 
Jewish values in favor of Dillon’s aspira- 
tions throughout the picture, even after 
he’s learned that the values behind them 
— the school’s vaunted honor and disci- 
pline — are hypocritical shams. 

Setting the movie in the bad old Mc- 
Carthy-era ’50s is also problematic, since 
it implies that both anti-Semitism and Mc- 
Carthy-style persecution are no longer is- 
sues. Also, the film implies that anti- 
Semitism is an exclusively upper-class dis- 
ease, since none of the blue-collar charac- 
ters (except a hometown antagonist David 
wallops in the opening sequence) is an 
anti-Semite. 

A movie can deal with this premise suc- 
cessfully, as shown by last year’s German 
film Europa, Europa, a true story of a Jew- 
ish boy hiding at a Hitler Youth military 
school who is held up as an Aryan paragon. 
Director Agnieszka Holland plays his plight 











for black comedy, since the youth’s attempt | 
to pass is always in danger of exposure be- | 
cause of his circumcised penis. It never lets | 


him forget who he is, and he spends the 


movie in constant confusion. But in the ut- | 


terly un-ironic School Ties, David can put | 


on or take off his Judaism like a necklace. 


His ultimate victory is a triumph not of in- | 


dividualism but of cynicism. oO 
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NOTE: This week, the Boston Film Fes- 
tival continues. Here are capsule reviews of 
the remaining fare. Unless otherwise stat- 
ed, all films screen at Loews Copley Place. 


FRIDAY 


FLIRTING 

From Zero for Conduct to Dead Poets Soci- 
ety, boarding schools have often served as 
handy microcosms of civilization. In 
Flirting, Australian director John Duigan 
thrusts that little universe against the real 
world, and the artifice barely survives the 
collision with its charms and honesty intact. 

It’s 1965, and weedy teen Danny Embling 
(played by morose and gawky Noah Taylor, 
who looks like Nick Cave’s kid brother) at- 
tends another session at St. Alban’s, an all- 
boys private school. His existential and ro- 
mantic airs (conveyed by a voice-over narra- 
tion that ranges from witty and poetic to 
pretentious) marks him as an outsider, and 
as a release from his general hazing, he 
takes an interest in a Ugandan student from 
the girls school across the lake. She opens 
his eyes not only to the mysteries of sex and 
companionship, but to world affairs; her fa- 
ther is a leader in the bloody, ongoing strug- 
gles for her country’s independence. 

Duigan resorts to If-style fantasies to 
convey Danny’s more banal insights. He’s at 
his best when he sticks to the thrill of flirting 
with rejection and revelation, and the 
| minute but profound maneuvers that take 
| place when people seek to break through 
stereotype and find the human being within. 
Screens today at 5:15, 7:30 and 9:50 p.m., 
and on Saturday, September 19, at 10 a.m. 
and at 12:15, 2:30, and 4:45 p.m. 

— Peter Keough 











| JOHNNY STECCHING 
In the hip inertia of Jim Jarmusch’s Down 
by Law and Night on Earth, the only per- 
son who seems alive and having a good 
time is manic, whippet-thin Italian comic 
Roberto Benigni. Whether he’s chanting, 
“You scream, I scream, we all scream for 
ice cream!” or explicating the sexual possi- 
bilities of pumpkins, his wildly absurd in- 
ventiveness threatens to launch Jarmusch’s 
| dour minimalism into orbit. What could he 
| do if he wasn’t limited by someone else’s 
| timid vision? 
If Benigni’s directorial effort Johnny 
Stecchino is an indication, the answer is 


bland conventional comedy with flashes of 
brilliance. Benigni plays Dante, a school-bus 
driver for children with Down’s syndrome 
(his friendship with one of the clients is.a 
treacly low point) who meets a mystery 
woman. The woman transforms him into 
Johnny Stecchino, who, unbeknownst to 
Dante, is her husband, his exact double, and 
a mafioso with a price on his head. 

The mistaken-identity mechanics get 
pretty rusty, but allow Benigni some in- 
spired moments in a scene involving ba- 
nanas and the Palermo Opera House, and 
in another, in which he tries to introduce a 
Bishop to cocaine, claiming it’s a cure for 
diabetes. If someone could think of a way of 
bottling Benigni’s genius in an entire movie, 
it would be the cure for whatever ails you. 
Screens today at 5, 7:20, 9:30, and 11:45 
p.m., and on Saturday, September 19, at 
10:05 a.m., and at 12:10 and 2:20 p.m. 

— Peter Keough 
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THE MONEYTREE 


It’s hard to say no, so just say maybe. 
That’s the message of Alan Dienstag’s 
convoluted story about a marijuana farmer 
named David who can’t decide whether or 
not to get out of the drug business. But 
don’t expect much of a contribution to the 
war on drugs from this film. It’s a feeble 
farce; between the relentless stereotypes of 
sleazy women and evil drug lords there are 
only bits of inane humor. Both didactic 
and facetious, the movie touches upon ev- 
ery subject from death to sex, but never do 
the hopeless, witless, and ceaselessly chat- 
ty characters come across as anything but 
dopes. 

The Moneytree’s press kit claims that all 
of its dialogue was improvised, but this 
claim to spontaneity is merely an excuse 
for ineptitude. The scenes where David 
and his girlfriend fight over his inability to 
leave the marijuana business seem so con- 


~ 
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trived that you expect the director to come 
out from the corner and yell “Cut!” 
Screens tonight at midnight, and on Satur- 
day, September 19, at 12:15 a.m. 
—Marco Spino 


MY NEW GUN 
Chekhov's dictum that a gun introduced in 
the first act must be fired by the third does 
not require that the story shoot itself in the 
foot, which is what happens in writer/di- 
rector Stacy Cochran’s unfunny farce My 
New Gun. The pistol in question belongs 
to New Jersey housewife Diane Lane, who 
is appalled when her husband buys it for 
her, and whose handsome, secretive 
neighbor Skippy (James LeGros) borrows 
it to protect his addled mother (Tess 
Harper) from her estranged, abusive hus- 
band. The gun has a habit of discharging 
at inopportune moments, but just like in 
The Gun in Betty Lou’s Handbag, packing 
a rod is supposed to be a sort of catalyst 
for the heroine’s sexual consciousness- 
raising. By the time of the final shootout 
(at a Jewish wedding, no less), the political 
implications have ceased to have any more 
impact than the creaky comedy. Screens 
today at 5:20, 7:50, and 10 p.m. and at 
midnight, and on Saturday, September 19, 
at 10:20 a.m and at 12:30, 2:40, and 4:50 
p.m. Director Stacy Cochran will appear 
at today’s 7:50 p.m. screening. 

— Gary Susman 
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WISECRACKS (Friday): the Clichettes are profiled in Gail Singer's documentary on female stand-up comediennes. 





In the documentary Off Limits (Wednesday at 3 p.m. 








Rights in focus 


Mini-festival features compelling works 
by watchdogs turned filmmakers 


by Murrey Jacobson 


or more than a decade, human rights has 
not been given high priority in determin- 
ing our country’s foreign policy. Not sur- 
prisingly, Hollywood’s attitude towards 
the issue in recent years hasn’t been much 
better. Studios have released only a smattering of films 
dealing with the subject. With the exception of several 
movies about South Africa and apartheid — a popular 
cause in the ’80s — told from a white point of view, 
and the occasional Killing Fields or Missing, the ma- 
jors, like the government, have chosen largely to ignore 
the day-to-day abuses and atrocities around the world. 
But throughout, independent filmmakers have kept 
their cameras focused on the faces of victims and 
recorded their suffering. And now, those filmmakers 
have an outlet. Human Rights Watch, an international 
non-profit organization that monitors human-rights 
abuses, is sponsoring a mini-festival of six independent 
films and videos that will play with the Boston Film 
Festival, September 23 and 24 at Copley Place, as part 
of a national tour. 
The program for the Human Rights Watch Festival 


ranges from a documentary dealing with the politics 
and art of a Yugoslavian rock band, Laibach: Victory 
Under the Sun (Wednesday at 9:20 p.m.), to Mama 
(Wednesday at 7:40 p.m.), which details the difficulty 
of raising a disabled child in a small Chinese village. 

A film festival may seem like an odd vehicle for a hu- 
man-rights organization. But Human Rights Watch 
managing director Hamilton Fish, III explains: “There 
is a wider audience for human-rights issues in film 
than in the print reports we put out. The program be- 
comes a barometer of human-rights consciousness. We 
wanted to establish a place where filmmakers would 
know they could exhibit these films.” 

Surita Sandosham, policy advisor for Amnesty Inter- 
national, echoes: “This is a great tool for education be- 
cause people don’t like to read. They like to see things.” 

Festival programmer Bruni Burres says he set out to 
mix dramas with hour and feature-length documen- 
taries covering a variety of regions and cultures. 
“We’re hoping that people can take away a more gen- 
eral view of human rights and related issues. We’re 
showing Laibach because I know Boston is a very big 
music town. I thought it might be interesting if we 
could get a different audience than the usual human 
rights audience. We don’t want.only the converted.” 


and Thursday at 3 and 10 p.m.), victims of torture in 
Chile and Algeria talk about their horrific experiences. 
Another documentary, Nobody’s Child (paired with Off 
Limits on Wednesday and Thursday), tells the story of 
a Dubliner who traveled to Vietnam and builds an or- 
phanage, a school, and a hospital for children left 
homeless by the Vietnam War. The trial of a journalist 
taken hostage in wartime Beirut is the focus of the dra- 
ma Life on Hold (Thursday at 3 and 10 p.m.) And in 
Havana (Wednesday, at at 5:20 p.m. and Thursday at 
7:50 p.m.), Cubans give their appraisal of their country 
30 years after Fidel Castro took power. 

The Human Rights Watch Festival was created in 
1988 with about 20 films, which were shown only in a 
small art-house in New York City, and then quickly 
disappeared. Last year, Human Rights Watch decided 
to renew the festival — initially confining it to one 
Manhattan theater, then sending it on the road. 
Although the program is considerably shorter here than 
it was in New York, where 62 films and videos were 
shown, the festival is taking a major step forward sim- 
ply by traveling throughout the country, thanks largely 
to the Loews movie theater chain which has agreed to 
promote and screen the works. 

Several films shown in New York were concerned 
with women’s rights and domestic violence. Rain With- 
out Thunder (screening as part of the greater Boston 
Film Festival on Thursday at 10 and 11:50 a.m. and at 
1:40 and 3:30 p.m.), for example, depicts a fictional 
America in the year 2042 when abortions are illegal. In 
the film, a New York women goes to another country for 
the operation and is charged with kidnapping a fetus. 

The Human Rights Watch Festival’s primary goal isn’t 
to raise funds. The program cost about $100,000 to or- 
ganize, and according to Fish, might eventually turn a 
small profit or merely break even. The more important 
mission is to keep human-rights issues in the public eye.Q 

















Sigmund Freud visits The Twilight Zone 
in Nikos Nikolaidis’s Singapore Sling, a 
camp catalogue of incest, lesbianism, 
sadism, and masochism. Despite its slick 
cinematography and cheap laughs, this is 
basically a soft porn flick. Its insight into 
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a.m. and at 12:10 and 2:10 p.m. 
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to rally around the least of its members, or 
the ability of cinema to touch the truth of 
experience, his faith is vindicated by this 
film. Screens today at 5:40 and 7:40 p.m., 
and on Thursday, September 24, at 6, 
8:05, and 10:05 p.m. Producer-directors 
Joe Berlinger and Bruce Sinovsky will be 
present at the 8:05 p.m. screening on 
Thursday. 


As suggested by its title, Allison Anders’s 
endearing and inventive debut film seeks 
sustenance and stability amidst the tran- 
sience of American civilization. Told from 


1992 


the point of view of three women — a sin- 
gle mother and her two teenage daughters 
— it’s a post-feminist update of Martin 
Scorsese’s Alice Doesn’t Live Here Any 
More. 

Living in a mobile home in a mall-and- 
desert backwater in the Southwest, the 
fragile family unit threatens to fly apart in 
its rootlessness and desperation. Trudi 


spiring artists. Screens tonight at 6:20, — Peter Keough  (Fairuza Balk), the youngest daughter, is 
8:10, and 10:05 p.m. and at 12:15 a.m., the most optimistic and needy in her search 
and on Saturday, September 19, at 10:10 GAS FOOD LODGING YA Pheeaixpich = for solidity. When her efforts at finding a 


new man for her mom (Brooke Adams) 
fail, she spends a lot of time watching Mex- 
ican melodramas espousing primitive family 

See BOSTON FILM FESTIVAL, page 12 
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sexuality is a rehash of Freud’s theory that 
everything comes down to sex. Freud had 
a point, but Sling is pointless. 

The oversexed characters consist of a 
mother, who speaks in a mix of French 
and English, her daughter, who talks in 
spasmodic jerks, and a stranger, Singa- 
pore Sling, who narrates in Russian, sub- 
titled in English. When Singapore appears 
on the women’s doorstep searching for his 
long-lost love, they tie him up, starve him, 
and defecate on him. Watching the movie, 
you empathize with this experience. 

Nikolaidis tries to shock you into inter- 
est with shots of electrocution and beat 
you into submission with scenes of 
bondage. No thanks, Nikos; what this Sin- 
gapore is slinging is the same old bull. 
Screens today at 11:15 p.m., and on Sat- 
urday, September 19, at 11:30 p.m. 

—NMarco Spino 


WISECRACKS vv A Phoenix pick 


The women who speak about their craft, 
stand-up comedy, in Gail Singer’s fasci- 
nating documentary are articulate and 
precise, especially when they discuss how 
difficult it is to perform in a field that men 
have dominated and where the audience is 
likely to be hostile to women who broach 
subjects (such as sex and anatomy) that 
male comics have been permitted to mine 
for humor for years. These women aren’t 
whiners, though: their material tends to be 


tough and original, and you get a sense, , 


watching Emily Levine’s mock-prim Jew- 
ish-ingenue number or Lotus W/einstock’s 
routine about using body language to get 
a man, of how different male and female 
approaches to stand-up can be — in 
terms of modulation, pacing, and points of 
attack. And the stand-up we see has enor- 
mous variety, from Maxine Lapiduss’ 
“Jewish mother’s rag” (which Singer 
traces back to Gertrude Berg’s Molly 
Goldberg persona) to Geri Jewell’s amaz- 
ingly unsentimental take on her own cere- 
bral palsy. As a special treat, we get to see 
clips of comedic heroines Fanny Brice, 
Gracie Allen, Carol Burnett — all truly in- 


SATURDAY 


BROTHER'S KEEPER = ><A Phoenix pick 


Woody Allen isn’t the only recluse drawn 
into the public eye by criminal accusations. 
A couple of years ago, Delbert Ward,a << 
near-feral refugee from society living 
with his brothers in a small town in up- f 
state New York, was accused of smoth- = 
ering one of them to death. The investi- 
gation and trial is recounted in this * = 
meticulous, disturbing, and ultimately 
exhilarating documentary by Joe 4 
Berlinger and Bruce Sinofsky. 

Shot as events unfolded in the 
course of the investigation, Keeper 
is a suspenseful courtroom drama 
that involves us in the process and leaves 
us with doubts about the outcome until 
the final verdict. But it is also a fascinating 
glimpse into an extraordinarily gothic ver- 
sion of the nuclear family. The Ward 
brothers are a self-sufficient clan of child- 
ish hermits who live in the dense squalor 
of their farm. Until the ailing brother was 
found dead, their only contact with the 
outside world was television and a rare 
trip by tractor into town. 

Once Delbert is accused, however, the 
world comes to them — not just the DA and 
the police but Connie Chung, who puts Del- 
bert and his strange menage on network TV. 
As Delbert and his brothers wrangle with 
celebrity, the local community, which once 
ostracized the family, rallies around them in 
scenes that are both grotesque and touching. 
Although the truth of the case grows murki- 
er — did Delbert murder his brother in a 
lover’s quarrel? Was one of the investigators 
prosecuting the case out to get the Ward’s 
land? — the dynamics of how families, so- 
ciety, and the media work grows clear- 
er and more poignant over the 
course of the real-life drama. 

“I believe in the sys- 
tem,” Delbert says at 
one point. Whether 
that system is the ca- 
pacity of a community 






















































Shorts circuit 


Three programs sample the Off- 
Broadway of cinema 


ate measures to provide for his two sons, one a diabet- 
ic. Although it’s based on a true story, it strains plausi- 
bility, never mind tear ducts — especially when Smith 
ends up racing through the streets on his kid’s under- 
sized bicycle trying to steal a gun so he can rob the lo- | 
cal pharmacy to get insulin. 

More ambitious but treading the fine line between 
the compelling and the ridiculous is Robert Spera’s 
The Badge, in which a story of sibling rivalry in an Ital- 
ian family somehow turns into a melodramatic 
police/hostage situation. Jay Acovone’s performance as 
the 29-year-old underachiever out to impress his dad 
by joining the police force brings power and credibility 
to the otherwise dubious climax. 














by Peter Keough 


hort films can be the off-Broadway of 
cinema, in which young filmmakers 
experiment with new styles, subjects, 
or techniques. Or they can be the mi- 
nor leagues, in which unformed talent 
hones its skills for the majors. The films represented in 
the Boston Film Festival’s three programs of shorts are 
minor league. They demonstrate polish and profession- 
alism, but not much ambition. With a few poignant ex- 
ceptions, it’s good solid work, but business as usual. 
One exception is the unpleasantly titled Pinfeathers, a 
surreal urban fairy tale by Michelle Johnson. Hovering 
over two complete strangers — a woman who works as 
a veterinary assistant, and a young drifter on a Harley 
— is a common dream in which a gnarled looking an- 
gel draws them into a union that takes place in a shower 
that looks like a painting by Francis Bacon. Not very ro- 
mantic, perhaps, but Johnson’s nightmarish imagery 
evokes the ambivalence of desire and destiny. Counter- 
ing the lovers’ dream are a series of “beasts” — the 
sadistic vet, a casual junkie pick-up, a predatory rapist. 
Although Johnson overindulges a bit in imagery and the 
pace falters, this is a haunting fable of how love con- 
quers all, but that love is scarier than all it conquers. 
Less experimental but more accomplished are Wendy 
Scheir’s No Hands and Mark Edgington’s The Death of 





Mr. Frick and Other Hardships. Scheir’s lyrical road 
movie is a 30-minute combination of Joyce Carol 
Oates’s Where Are You Going, Where Have You Been? 
and Capra’s It Happened One Night. A restless young 
woman in a depressed small town hitches a ride east 
with a moody stranger. Aided by inspired and charis- 
matic performances by Eddie Daniels and Scott 
Rhymer, Scheir weaves understated scenes, encounters, 
and poetic details into a tale of longing, intimacy, and 
transience that lingers longer than the plots of films 
three times its length and a thousand times its budget. 

Edgington’s Mr. Frick takes on the potentially dead- 
ly topic of the plight of children of divorced parents 
and avoids the dangers of sentimentality by adhering 
closely to the child’s point of view and senses of won- 
der, evil, mystery, and dread. A brother and sister are 
dumped off at an elderly aunt’s country house by their 
warring parents. Not much happens, but Edgington 
captures the immanence of revelation and doom posed 
by a cloud, an abandoned house, a dead cricket. It’s 
moody, honest, and haunting. 

That is not the case with Regina Conroy’s Daddy’s 
Girl — a manipulative bit of pedantic mush about a 
bad, divorced dad who neglects his retarded 13-year- 
old daughter on her birthday. This is one of a handful 
of films in the series that use the short form to push the 
obvious buttons on behalf of some social cause. Anoth- 
er is Alan Haft’s Johnny 99, in which Kurtwood Smith 
plays an unemployed factory worker forced to desper- 


The working- and under-classes are better served by 
Jesse Hartman’s Happy Hour and Douglas Kunin’s Twist 
of Fate. Happy Hour grittily depicts the stress of run- 
ning a bar in a rough New York neighborhood by focus- 
ing on the anxious moments before the joint even opens. 
And Kunin’s Twist of Fate, at 12-minutes, might be the 
most ingenious and accomplished film of the bunch. It’s 
a fictional story about the transformation of a homeless 
man as played by a homeless man — the remarkable 
William Renquyst, a wraith-like fellow who claims to be 
a former CIA director. He’s a combination of William S. 
Burroughs, Dennis Hopper, William F. Buckley, and 
Hunter Thompson. The CIA could do worse. 

Boston Film Festival shorts are presented in three 
programs, which screen as follows. 

Film Shorts 1 includes The Badge, The Buzzz, Hap- 
py Hour, and The Death of Mr. Frick and Other Hard- 
ships. Screenings are on Tuesday, September 22, at 6, 
8, and 10 p.m., and on Wednesday, September 23, at 
10:10 a.m. and at 12:10, 2:10, and 4:10 p.m. 

Film Shorts 2 includes Twist of Fate, Five Female Per- 
suasions, Johnny 99, Pinfeathers, and How Blue Can You 
Get? Screenings are on Wednesday, September 23, at 
10:10 a.m. and at noon, and at 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10:10 p.m. 

Film Shorts 3 includes Daddy’s Girl, No Hands, and 
Through an Open Window. Screenings are on Tuesday, 
September 22, at 5, 7, and 9 p.m., and on Wednesday, 
September 23, at 10 and 11:50 a.m. and at 1:40 and 
3:30 p.m. Q 





























RESERVOIR DOGS (Saturday): a familiar plot, yet the film maintains it own personality. 


Continued from page 11 

values screening at the local Spanish-lan- 
guage theater and home movies of her 
long-fled dad. Her sister Shade (Ione Skye) 
seeks surcease from anomie — and the 
trauma of a gang rape — with promiscuity. 
And Mom spends a lot of time screaming at 
both and dating the wrong men. 

It’s a grim landscape made magical by 
mercurial performances, wry and exact de- 
tails, and a dogged sense of narrative 
whimsy. There is mystery and destiny at 
work in this loosely episodic saga, with 
visitations from a romantic dress-shop 
clerk, a handsome spelunker, and a worn 
codger with a strangely paternal air. The 
title might be generic, but Anders never 
quite gives you what you expect or wish 
for, only what you need. Screens today at 
6, 8, and 10 p.m., and at 12:15 a.m., and 
on Sunday, September 21, at 12:10, 2:10, 
and 4:15 p.m. 

— Peter Keough 


JOHNNY SUEDE 

With his debut feature, Tom DiCillio 
seems stuck somewhere between the laid- 
back banality of Jim Jarmusch (whom Di- 
Cillio has served as assistant director) and 
the banal surrealism of David Lynch. Also 
trapped between these two worlds is 
young hunk Brad Pitt in the title role. Di- 
Cillio tries to be as smooth and strange as 
the suede shoes that disrupt his hero’s 
waking dream, but beneath all the self- 
conscious weirdness is an exploration of 
innocence and identity, of narcissism and 
true love, that is rough and real. 

Johnny is an innocent with a huge pom- 
padour, an obsession with Rickie Nelson, 
an ambition to become a pop star, and 
complete ignorance of the opposite sex. 
Wandering about a nightmarish landscape 
of vacant lots and shabby apartments in an 
urban no-man’s-land, he runs into various 
fixtures of the kitsch-pop world — includ- 
ing a feral superstar played by Nick Cave 
and a treacherous record-company execu- 
tive played by Tina Louise. 

Johnny and DiCillio have a hard time fig- 
uring what is bogus and what is worthwhile 
in this contrived universe. The best mo- 
ments are when the director lets his actors 
forget they’re in a hip movie and pretend 
they are real human beings in genuine rela- 
tionships. DiCillio is a filmmaker with talent 
and originality, but he has yet to learn that 
there’s a fine line between the bizarre and 
the inane. Screens today at 6:15, 8:15, and 
10:15 p.m., and on Sunday, September 20, 
at 11:50 a.m. and 1:45 and at 3:40 p.m. 

— Peter Keough 


MR. SATURDAY NIGHT 


As Joe Pesci pointed out in Good Fellas, 
there’s a fine line between comedy and so- 
ciopathology. In Mr. Saturday Night, his 
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directorial debut, Billy Crystal straddles 
that line with the finesse of a pie — or a 
brick — in the face. Alternately sadistic 
and sentimental, the film is a wearying 
variation on an old chestnut: Crystal plays 
a clown who’s not only not smiling on the 
inside, but is a vicious son-of-a-bitch on 
the outside, too. 

Told in geriatric flashback, Mr. Saturday 
Night is the story of Buddy Young Jr, nee 
Yanklovich, a fusion of tortured Jewish 
comics such as Alan King, Don Rickles, 
Jackie Mason, Sid Caesar — but not Lenny 
Bruce. He finds out as a kid entertaining his 
folks in the living room that he can make 
people laugh by humiliating them, and this 
gift takes him from the borscht belt to Las 
Vegas to his own TV show. But his trade- 
mark line “Don’t get me started!” is 
prophetic. He goes too far, and his career 
and family pay the price. As his loyal, long- 
suffering brother and agent laments, “You 
spoil everything with nastiness!” 

The film’s solution to that is mawkish- 
ness. There are some chilling moments — 
Young’s Mason-like debacle on the Ed 
Sullivan Show (he’s the follow-up act to 
the Beatles) is both frightening and hilari- 
ous. But the origin and true consequences 
of Buddy’s demons remain a mystery — 
they’re too deeply layered in schmaltz. 
Screens today at 4:40, 7:15, 9:45, and 
11:55 p.m., and on Sunday, September 20, 
at noon and 2:30 p.m. 

— Peter Keough 


OF MICE AND MEN vv A Phoenix pick 


In the current recession (depression?) fol- 
lowing the every-man-for-himself ’80s, 
John Steinbeck’s 1930s classic Of Mice 
and Men seems as timely as ever. Director 
Gary Sinise’s retelling is as fine a film as 
one could hope for. 

Horton Foote’s screenplay frequently 
makes clear that, in an uncaring world of 
solipsism and savagery, the‘ ability of mi- 
grant farm workers George (Sinise) and 
Lennie (John Malkovich) to lean on each 
other really does make them unique and 
gives them a fighting chance to achieve 
their dream of owning their own farm, 
with lots of soft, fuzzy rabbits for the 
childlike Lennie to play with. Yet the seeds 
of disaster, in Lennie and George’s flaws 
and in the unforgiving nature of their uni- 
verse, are so apparent from the beginning 
that their tragedy has an almost graceful 
inevitability. 

Sinise has an eye for majestic, deep col- 
ors that revel in the elements of earth, sun, 
and water. But his real achievement is with 
the actors, including John Terry as the un- 
derstanding ranch foreman, Casey 
Siemaszko as the bullying ranch owner’s 
son Curley, Joe Morton as the black sta- 
blehand who knows too well how it feels to 
be ostracized, Ray Walston as the gnarled 
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old man desperate to buy into Lennie and 
George’s dream, and Sherilyn Fenn as 
Curley’s wife. Previous adaptations have 
objectified this character, who doesn’t 
even have a name, as a primal temptress 
who is the catalyst for George and 
Lennie’s downfall, but Fenn plays her as a 
lonely, even deluded, woman who’s abso- 
lutely starved for affection. 

And then there are Sinise and 
Malkovich, whose on-screen camaraderie 
is absolutely convincing, surely drawing 
on years of real-life friendship as well as 
stage experience. It’s hard to imagine 
Malkovich as a retarded man, since he 
usually projects intelligence so intensely 
that his brain seems about to burst from 
his forehead. But here, that forehead be- 
comes part of the screen on which all of 
Lennie’s conflict is played out, with the 
hurt and confusion coexisting with the 
naive optimism he retains until the last, 
horrible instant. Even if you’re familiar 
with Of Mice and Men, Malkovich keeps 
you watching, letting you dare to hope | 
that, maybe this time, he’ll finally get to | 
tend those rabbits. Screens tonight at 8 | 
p.m at the Cheri. Director Gary Sinise 
will appear at the screening. 
— Gary Susman | 


RESERVOIR DOGS vv A Phoenix pick 

You can probably name a dozen movies 
that deal with the same theme as Reservoir | 
Dogs does. And you can certainly think of 
some that have a similar plot. The story’s 
about a jewel heist that goes wrong, and, 
in its gory aftermath, the attempts of the 
disparate band of criminals (Quentin 
Tarantino, Lawrence Tierney, Michael 
Madsen, Steve Buscemi, Chris Penn, Tim 
Roth, and Harvey Keitel) to ferret out a 
probable undercover cop in their midst. 
The emotional issues at stake fall under 
the general rubric of male bonding. Still, 
you'll be hard pressed to remember a re- 
cent movie that’s come out of Hollywood 
with so much of its personality intact. 

The directorial debut of Tarantino (and 
co-produced by Keitel), Reservoir Dogs is 
unmistakably a beginner’s effort, and in its 
weakest moments, the film feels like a 
David Mamet knock-off: characters alter- 
nately sputter obscenities as though they 
were human machine guns and shoot real 
bullets at each other. (The film features a 
bit of sadistic violence that you might not 
want to indulge.) And like a lot of Mamet's 
work, the film is asking if men can trust 
their instincts about other men. The appeal 
of Reservoir Dogs lies in its personable, id- 
iosyncraiic storytelling, which meanders 
down narrative alleys that most screen- 
plays deserted long ago. Screens Saturday 
at 7 and 9:10 p.m. 

— Robin Dougherty 


LEBRAHEAD YA Phoenix pick | 


To call Zebrahead an interracial romance 
would be to reduce it to its simplest ele- | 
ments. Better to say that the writing/di- | 
recting debut of filmmaker Anthony | 
Drazan — which happens to be about the 
love affair between a black girl and a white 
boy living in Detroit — embraces not just 
contemporary racial tensions but econom- 
ic despair, intergenerational friction, the 
power of popular culture, and the failure 
of public education to give teenagers a rea- 
son to believe. Did I mention that it’s also 
a funny, inventive slice of life? 

The tit.2 refers to kids who want to 
cross-over, and especially to Zack, a Jew- 
ish kid who grew up listening to black mu- 
sic in his family’s record store and now 
mixes hip-hop at school. It’s meant to be a 
derogatory term, but in Zack’s case, 
there’s nothing pretentious or false about 
his pose. His friend Dee, who’s black, un- 
derstands this, and when Zack starts dat- 
ing Dee’s cousin Nikki, Dee might not of- 
ficially approve, but he thinks of Zack as | 
an individual. Luckily, so does the film. | 

What’s refreshing about Zebrahead is | 
that, unlike Jungle Fever, it explores racial | 
issues by showing you the lives of two peo- | 
ple who aren’t mere stand-ins for their | 
races. That’s why, when their courtship ig- | 
nites their neighborhood, the resulting vio- 
lence doesn’t seem melodramatic, but | 
tragic. What’s more, Drazan infuses Zack 
and Nikki’s day-to-day lives with such un- 
sentimental details that the film walks right 
over the hollow representations of teen- 
agers we’re used to. Zebrahead has a fine 
musical score by Taj Mahal, not to men- 
tion a charmed performance by Ray 
Starkey as Zack’s crude father, who rec- 
ommends Wilson Picket to have sex by, 
Johnny Mathis to make love by, and the 
Philadelphia Sound for everything else. 
Screens Sunday at noon, 1:50, and 3:30 | 


p.m. 
— Robin Dougherty 
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BETTY 


I’m not sure that even rampant nostalgia 
for the New Wave could redeem Betty, 
Claude Chabrol’s new film about a di- 
sheveled woman (Marie Trintignant) who 
finds herself inside a creepy Parisian bar 
and then tries to remember how she ended 
up there. Why not? Part of the problem is 
that the story, based on a George Simenon 
novel about a conventional family scandal, 
rides on contrived tension between Laure 
(Stephane Audran), an older woman who 
adopts Betty but who may have ulterior 
motives, and Betty, who ends up using 
Laure for her own ends. 

What also doesn’t wash is the way the 
film unspools. It’s a teasing series of 
flashbacks that encourage you to believe 
there’s something significant lurking be- 
neath what’s really a garden-variety story 
of a woman who, deadened by her role of 
mother and wife, has an affair. What's tru- 
ly tiresome is the way the film romanti- 
cizes its heroine’s self-destructiveness, as 
though it were both inevitable and envi- 
able. Screens today at 11:50 a.m. and at 
1:50 and 3:50 p.m. 

— Robin Dougherty 


BANZON yw A Phoenix pick 
The danzon is a sultry, elegant little box- 
step done to a salsa beat, a move as fluid 
as this charming, humane, and well-craft- 
ed film by Mexican director Maria Novaro. 

Julia (played with sweetness, grace, and 
budding sensuality by Maria Rojo) is a 40- 
ish single mom who works as a switch- 
board operator and restricts her socializ- 
ing to dancing on weekends with Carmelo 
(Daniel Rergis), a 50-ish cook who looks 
dapper in a white suit and can really cut a 
carpet. One night, Carmelo doesn’t show 
up, and Julia realizes she loves him. 

Overhearing rumors that Carmelo has fled 
to Vera Cruz to escape being picked up by 
the police for a crime he didn’t commit, Julia 
drops everything and follows. Her search for 
her danzon partner leads from one demi- 
monde denizen to the next — a sullen hotel 
owner, whose gruffness turns to compassion 
when she recognizes in Julia her own lost 
loves, a transvestite who admires her “pas- 
sion,” and a cute tugboat pilot her daugh- 
ter’s age with whom she falls in love. 

What’s most impressive about this gem- 
like little picture — besides the impeccable 
performances, surging music, and exquisite 
detail — is the way Novaro retains Julia’s 
innocence and the gritty worldliness of her 
contacts without resorting to sentimentality 
or platitudes. It’s a genuine growth experi- 
ence; catch the real thing before the story 
gets co-opted by Hollywood. Screens to- 
day at 5:50, 7:50, and 9:50 p.m. 

— Peter Keough 


ESPECIALLY ON SUNDAY 


Especially on Sunday is an omnibus of 
three especially dreary fantasies of love 
and obsession. Each is by a different direc- 
tor, but all come from the pen of screen- 
writer Tonino Guerra (Amarcord). Direc- 
tor Giuseppe Tornatore reunites with wal- 
rusy Cinema Paradiso star Phillippe Noiret 
for a maudlin tale about a man who can’t 
shake a stray dog with a blue splotch on its 
face, no matter how hard he tries. 
Giuseppe Bertolucci’s story has Bruno 
Ganz fall under the spell of an ethereal 
beauty (Ornella Muti) and her shell- 
shocked, apparently incestuous brother. 
Marco Tullio Giordana’s piece is about a 
mother who feels guilty about her inability 
to keep from spying on her son and her 
new daughter-in-law when they make love 
in the bedroom below hers. Each segment 
ends with a mystical little epiphany that 
comes as more of a relief than a revelation 
to the viewer, since it’s hard to care about 
the characters. Despite the reputations of 
the collaborators, this isn’t anyone’s Sun- 
day best. Screens today at 5, 7:30, and 10 
p.m., and on Monday, September 21, at 
10:10 a.m. and at 12:15 and 2:30 p.m. 

— Gary Susman 


A light-hearted coming-of-age comedy 
that turns into a bleak melodrama, 
Martha and I ultimately doesn’t work as 
either. Director Jiri Weiss’ autobiographi- 
cal film tells the story of Emil, a 15-year- 
old who lives with his uncle Ernst, a suc- 
cessful gynecologist, and his housemaid, 
Martha, in a small Czechoslovakian town 
in the 1930s. When Ernst marries Martha, 
they face pressure from their respective 
Jewish and nationalist German families. 
This dispute takes on historical dimen- 
sions when the Nazis occupy Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1939. 
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Marianne Saegebrecht excels at portray- 
ing Martha’s development from an awk- 
ward housemaid into a self-assured upper- 
middle-class wife who never stops serving 
the refined Herr Doktor, played by Michel 
Piccoli. Young Emil’s character, however, 
loses credibility when, midway through the 
film, Vaclav Chalupa, who demonstrates a 
flair for comedy, is replaced as Emil by 
Ondrej Vetchy, who does not. 

Neither Saegebrecht’s nor Piccoli’s per- 
formances overcome Jiri Weiss’ indecisive 
direction and his inclusion of several com- 
plex issues without integrating them in the 
story line. Martha and I dissipates into an 
uneven mosaic of beautiful shots, comic 
bits, and dramatic moments. Screens today 
at 5:35, 7:45, and 10 p.m., and on Monday, 
September 21, at 10:15 a.m. and at 12:25 
and 2:35 p.m. Marianne Saegebrecht will 
appear at today’s 7:45 p.m. screening. 

— Ursula Krickl 


TEXAS TENOR: THE ILLINOIS 
JACQUET STORY 


As a fashion-photographer-turned-jazz- 
documentarian, Arthur Elgort is no Bruce 
Weber, though Elgort’s lush black-and- 
white film owes a debt to Weber’s 1989 
portrait of Chet Baker, Let’s Get Lost. 
Still, Elgort’s chosen a fantastic subject for 
the first in his projected “American 
Heroes” series. The septuagenarian saxo- 
phonist’s career has flourished in recent 
years, ever since he was inspired by a resi- 
dency at Harvard to put together his own 
big band. The film is at its best when 
Jacquet shows off his distinctive, thump- 
ing, biting, hard-driving swing style. 
Jacquet’s playing aside, the film is too 
generic to explain what makes this musi- 
cian unique. There are testimonials from 
fellow jazz elder statesmen such as Dizzy 
Gillespie and Milt Hinton, but if you don’t 
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already know Jacquet’s history, you won’t 
figure it out from vague praise for his 
“sense of swing.” The non-concert footage 
included in this film consists mostly of 
Jacquet getting from place to place as he 
tours the world; it’s the Green Eggs and 
Ham of jazz films, showing him on a box, 
on some rocks, in a boat, with a goat, etc. 
Elgort’s technique of backlighting every 
shot to make it look like vintage footage 
also gets tiresome quickly. It’s a good thing 
Jacquet’s tenor can speak for itself. When 
he performs his immortal solo from “Flying 
Home,” which he made famous 50 years 
ago as a Lionel Hampton sideman, he tells 
you all you need to know. Screens today at 
6:15, 8, and 9:45 p.m., and on Monday, 
September 21, at 10:20 a.m., noon at 1:40 
and 3:20 p.m. Illinois Jacquet will appear 
at today’s 8 p.m. screening. 

— Gary Susman 


VOLERE, VOLARE 


Maurizio Nichetti, who turned his perky 
post-modern reflexivity on neo-realism in 
the popular Icicle Thief, takes on the higher 
concepts of Who Framed Roger Rabbit and 
Cool World with this 1990 film. It looks like 
a strange combination of Playboy, Disney, 
and Kafka. A sound engineer for a cartoon 
studio (Nichetti) gets involved with a call 
girl, and finds that his hand is turning into a 
Looneytune. At least he doesn’t go blind. 
Screens today at 5:20, 7:40, and 10:10 
p.m., and on Monday, September 21, at 10 
a.m. and at 12:30 and 2:30 p.m. 

— Peter Keough 


MONDAY 


Mexican ethnologist/documentarian 
Nicolas Echevarria’s Cabeza de Vaca is the 
Columbus quincentennial’s answer to 
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Dances With Wolves. It’s inspired by ac- 
counts of the explorer Alvar Nufiez Cabeza 
de Vaca, who walked across Mexico be- 
tween 1528 and 1536, living among vari- 
ous now-lost tribes and learning their 
ways. According to the film, he became 
fluent in their medicine and magic, saving 
many lives as he worked his way across 
Mexico, only to be betrayed at the end of 
his journey by his fellow Spaniards, who 
turned his Indian companions into slaves 
to build a cathedral. 

The film is fascinating, if hard to follow. 
Cabeza de Vaca (Juan Diego) seems to 
wander through most of the film in a delir- 
ium, having dreams and magical visions. 
He speaks little, and the speech of the In- 
dians is not subtitled. The plot follows the 
logic of the magic, rather than more famil- 
iar Western narrative patterns. Echevarria 
does have a great eye for images and sym- 
bols (like a shot of a hundred Indians, led 
by a lone Spanish drummer, carrying a gi- 
ant silver cross on their backs). If you’re 
willing to experiment (or on serious 
drugs), sit back and let Cabeza de Vaca 
take you along on his trip. Screens today at 
5:20, 7:40, and 10 p.m., and on Tuesday, 
September 22, at 10 a.m. and at 12:15 
and 2:30 p.m. 

— Gary Susman 


LA MEMORIA DEL AGUA 
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Director Hector Faver made a noble effort | 


when he attempted to depict the persever- 
ance of love and memory over the verities 
of human evil, time, and death. Despite 
occasional moments of poignance and po- 
etry, the overall result is impenetrable, in- 
dulgent, and at times unwatchable. 

Based on the life of Joseph Gruferman, 
a Holocaust survivor whose grave was 
desecrated along with many others in a 
Jewish cemetery in France in 1990, Faver 
combines Gruferman’s memories of his 
mother, a victim of the camps, his wife, 
who later died from an illness she con- 
tracted there, and his daughter, a Parisian 
theater student, in a storyline that is par- 
alleled with the myth of Rolende and 
Oger, in which true love prevails over the 
grave. But it does not prevail over the 
ponderous and verbose monologues, or 
the use of documentary footage of Holo- 
caust victims for shock effect. A profound 
subject, an inspired conceit, but a failure 
of the imagination. Screens today at 5, 7, 
and 9 p.m., and on Tuesday, September 
22, at 10:05 and 11:50 a.m. and at 1:35 
and 3:20 p.m. 


— Peter Keough | 


For those comics who don’t make it into | 


the big league, life is a travelog. They wan- 
der from one club to the next, their profits 
are often small and their audiences unap- 


preciative. It’s an interesting idea for a | 
film, provided the comics are funny, which | 


they aren’t in The Montana Run. 
Through most of the film, you’re 
trapped in the car with them as they play 
stupid travel games. There’s Charlie, a 
matronly woman; Doug, a disorganized 


manager; Brock, a macho womanizer; | 


and Randy, an anal nerd. They’re stereo- 
types capable only of smiling and talking 
to one another as if reciting a monologue. 
“It’s a crazy way to make a living,” Char- 
lie says, but you'll have to take his word 
for it. Screens today at 5:10, 7:20, and 
9:30 p.m., and on Tuesday, September 
22, at 10:10 a.m. and at 12:05, 2:05, and 
4:05 p.m. 

—Marco Spino 


Cornier than a soap opera, cheesier than 
an after-school special, To Cross the Rubi- 
con deals with the superficial lives of two 
insecure Los Angeles friends, Kendall 
Byrne (Patricia Royce) and Claire Runyan 
(Lorraine Devon). With pretentious names 
like these, you can guess what will happen 
— power lunches, melodramatic fights, 
and steamy love scenes. At least The 
Young and the Restless offers suspense, To 
Cross the Rubicon is soporific. 

And misogynistic. Women in To Cross 


the Rubicon are narcissistic and depen- | 


dent. Kendall and Claire discuss their 
weight, age, and features. They shop, dine, 
and flirt. Both feel physically incompetent 
— never mind what they think of their in- 
tellect — and their goal is to latch onto a 
man. “I want to be a girl! I want to be 
liked!” Kendall cries out, although she’s 
35. You might pity them if they were com- 
plex and believable, but director Barry Cal- 
lier is content to keep them bimbos. 
Screens today at 5:10, 7:30, and 9:40 
p.m., and on Tuesday, September 22, at 


10:15 a.m. and at 12:25 and 3:05 p.m. | 


See BOSTON FILM FESTIVAL, page 14 | 
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Writer/producer/star Patricia Royce 

will appear at today’s 7:30 p.m. screening. 
— Marco Spino 


TUESDAY 


ME, MYSELF AND | 


This is the sort of comedy that goes be- 
yond being unfunny to being offensive, and 
beyond being offensive to being demented- 
ly unwatchable. George Segal is Buddy, a 
New York screenwriter with an estranged 
actress wife and a weakness for young 
girls. (Sound familiar?) The woman next 
door, Diane (JoBeth Williams), is a para- 
noid schizophrenic, but one night in the 
sack with Buddy and she’s a new woman 
— sweet, intelligent, and demure. Her 
fragile composure depends, however, on 
her estranged gangster husband staying 
out of her life, and on Buddy staying away 
from his wife and his jailbait neighbor. 
Who is more screwed up, Buddy or Diane? 
More to the point, who cares? Director 
Pablo Ferro does have a visual sense that’s 
lively and kinetic, if not original (he pla- 
giarizes the lovemaking-while-channel- 
surfing montage he designed for Midnight 
Cowboy), but he can’t invent laughs for 
Julian (Lenny) Barry’s screenplay where 
there aren’t any. This is not one that Segal 
and Williams are going to want near the 
top of their résumés. Screens today at 

5:20, 7:30, and 9:40 p.m. 
— Gary Susman 


WEDNESDAY 


CLAIRE OF THE MOON 


Few have noticed that the wave of New 
| Queer cinema is almost entirely male. 

Writer/director Nicole Conn’s Claire of 
| the Moon is the first feature film about a 
lesbian romance since Desert Hearts seven 
years ago. Its biggest achievement was 
getting made, and one hopes it will inspire 
other filmmakers to bring lesbian visions 
to the screen. 

Because it’s the first such film in a long 
time, it will surely fail to meet everyone’s 
expectations. The characters are not 
saintly and PC; they’re still concerned 
with coming out, and they drink and 
smoke a lot. This didn’t bother me as 
much as the fact that the two protago- 
nists, Claire and Noel, are pretentious be- 
yond their intellects (they’re writers at a 
retreat, but they misuse words like metier) 
and that the rest of the characters are 
stereotypes (among them, a bigoted 
Southerner, a repressed housewife, and a 
new-age freak). It takes the entire movie 
for the closeted Claire and the risk-averse 
Noel to act on their mutual attraction, by 
which time you may no longer care. Conn 
has said she wants to be “the lesbian 
Frank Capra,” and indeed, Claire emu- 
lates his mushy sentimentality superim- 
posed over fear and xenophobia. Screens 
today at 5:20, 7:40, and 10 p.m., and on 
Thursday, September 24, at 10:20 a.m. 
and at 12:40 and 3 p.m. Director Nicole 
Conn will be present at today’s 7:40 p.m. 
Screening. 

— Gary Susman 


Jana Bokova filmed Havana in 1990 as a 
BBC documentary, and at this late date, 
there’s probably nothing here that viewers 
won't already have gathered. Talking to 
families in crumbling tenements, prosti- 
tutes, carnival mummers, still-wealthy 
landowners, and exiled writers, Bokovo 
learns that the city has decayed since the 
revolution, that Castro is still a boring 
speaker, that the party doesn’t take kindly 
to the kind of personal liberation espoused 
by intellectual or gay writers. Duh. 

What is startling is that many people 
seem resigned to their difficult lot (“If I 
think of the future, I miss out on the pre- 
sent”) and imagine that “the government 
will sort it out.” While they wait for their 
lives to improve, they just turn up their 
fabulous mambo records a little louder 
and dance. It hardly matters that Havana 
doesn’t take into account the worldwide 
ostracism of Castro since the demise of 


FESTIVE 


communism and the crumbling of his own 
regime. Those dancing habaneros proba- 
bly haven’t noticed. Screens today at 5:20 
p.m., and on Thursday, September 14, at 
7:50 p.m. as part of the Human Rights 
Watch Film Festival. 

— Gary Susman 


LAIBACH: VICTORY UNDER THE SUN 


To quote Laibach, the Slovenian rock 
band portrayed in Goran Gajic’s docu- 
mentary Laibach: Victory Under the Sun, 
“Happiness lies in the complete negation 
of one’s identity, the deliberate rejection of 
personal tastes and beliefs.” It’s the right 
attitude to take if you want to sit through 
this film without being unnerved by its 
pretentiousness or redundancy. 

Laibach: Victory under the Sun traces 
the 12-year evolution of a band that claims 
to be an apolitical art-movement. It docu- 
ments the four musicians’ increasing pop- 
ularity in Europe and the difficulties they 
face in their formerly communist home 
country where their use of fascist symbols 
and slogans is seen as a glorification of 
Naziism. 

Gajic tunes into that by copying — not 
caricaturing — Leni Riefenstahl’s 1936 
fascist celebration Triumph of the Will . He 
mixes historical footage, “performances” of 
the band, and highly staged scenes in 
which Laibach, dressed in pseudo-SS 
clothing, climbs mountains, or answers 
questions with rote party propaganda. It 
does not become clear however whose pro- 
paganda this is, which is the very reason 
why Laibach: Victory under the Sun fails. 
Instead of clarifying the band’s message 
behind all the posing, it buys into their self- 
indulgence and doesn’t explain their moti- 
vation. Screens today at 9:20 p.m. as part 
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of the Human Rights Watch Festival. 
—Ursula Krickl 


MAMA ve A Phoenix pick 
Part documentary, part feature film, 
Mama tells the story of a single mother in 
China raising her 13-year-old son Dong 
Dong, who became retarded as the result 
of an epileptic fit. Actress Qing Yan, who 
is a real-life mother of a handicapped 
child, portrays a woman forced to battle 
community censure and ignorance — as 
well as her own fears — in order to find 
adequate education and medical care for 
her offspring. Her friends and neighbors 
not only don’t understand why she won’t 
put Dong Dong into an institution, they 
also openly humiliate him. 

Mama is remarkably courageous in its 
confrontation of the bigotry that faces the 
handicapped in China and elsewhere. 
(Even Mama confesses that had Dong 
Dong been mentally inert at birth she 
would have given him up then.) The fea- 
ture film is intercut with videotaped inter- 
views with real-life parents of handicapped 
children. They talk about the despair of 
caring for their offspring and wonder what 
will happen after they are gone. But the 
film’s most unrelenting moments come 
when Mama is faced with a chance to 
desert Dong Dong. The film asks how 
strong is the bond between a mother and a 
seemingly imperfect child? And at what 
point does someone lose the right to be 
treated humanly? Screens tonight at 7:40 
p.m. as part of the Human Rights Watch 
Film Festival. 

— Robin Dougherty 


NOBODY'S CHILD >< A Phoenix pick 
If you’re able to sit through Nobody’s 
Child without crying or feeling any type of 
emotion for Christina Noble, the person 
whose life director Dominique Torres psy- 
choanalyzes, then you’re made out of 
stone. It’s not that Torres manipulates you 
into feeling for Noble, but that she gets 
Noble to expose her soul and all of its 
scars and wounds. You can’t help but 
grieve with all the hardship she has en- 
dured. “My life in Dublin was very painful, 
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but I have built bridges across my scars 
and that’s why I am in Vietnam,” Noble 
says, and that’s no understatement. 

Nobody’s Child explores Noble’s moti- 
vations for traveling to Vietnam and build- 
ing an orphanage, a school, and a hospital 
for children left homeless by the war. No- 
ble was left motherless at an early age. Her 
father was an alcoholic, so she had to take 
care of her brothers and sisters. She was 
taken from her family to an orphanage and 
told falsely that her brothers and sisters 
were dead. Hearing her describe the desti- 
tution and insignificance she felt as an or- 
phan is unbearable, and yet through this 
pain, Noble was able to persevere and see 
to it that Vietnamese children received the 
love and attention that alluded her while 
she was growing up. 

“I’m not Mother Teresa,” Noble says, 
and the film doesn’t try to make her into a 
saint either. It’s about one woman’s cru- 
sade and how it helped her to overcome 
her suffering. Screens with the short Off 
Limits today at 3 p.m. and on Thursday, 
September 24, at 5:30 p.m. 

—NMarco Spino 


RAIN WITHOUT THUNDER 


A lot of prominent stars have contributed 
their talents (probably for scale) to writ- 
er/director Gary Bennett’s pro-choice fu- 
ture-shock nightmare Rain Without Thun- 
der. But the road to agitprop is paved with 
good intentions. Like Margaret Atwood’s 
The Handmaid’s Tale, Rain is set in the 
near future, when abortion has been out- 
lawed. A documentary filmmaker sorts 
through the aftermath of the Goldring 
case, in which a wealthy white college stu- 
dent was convicted of fetal kidnapping 
when she snuck off to Sweden to get an 
abortion. Among those interviewed are the 
defendant, her mother (Betty Buckley), 
her lawyer (Jeff Daniels), the prosecutor, 
the warden of the women’s prison (Fred- 
erick Forrest), and a Catholic priest 
(Austin Pendleton). 

The real target of Rain is the women’s 
movement, which Bennett apparently 
thinks is too conciliatory. (The title comes 
from Frederick Douglass’s comment that 
expecting progress without struggle or 
freedom without confrontation is like ex- 
pecting rain without thunder.) According 
to the director of a feminist organization 
called the Atwood Society (Linda Hunt), 
women slept while Roe v. Wade was whit- 
tled down to nothing, but she doesn’t real- | 
ize that her tactics are just as appeasing. 
(The Society’s matriarch, a woman old 
enough to remember pre-Roe back-alley 
abortions, sounds radical by comparison 
with statements such as “Motherhood has © 
become nothing more than state employ- 
ment.”) A smug historian (Graham 
Greene) even claims that the 20th-century 
women’s movement was a fiction because 
women have always collaborated and com- 
promised with men.. However, since the 
story’s outcome is known from the begin- 
ning, there’s no suspense to make Rain 
compelling enough to be the wake-up call 
it aspires to be. Screens today 6:10, 8:10, 
and 10:10 p.m., and on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 24, at 10 and 11:50 a.m. and at 1:40 
and 3:40 p.m. Producers Gary and An- 
nette Sorensen will be present at today’s 
8:10 p.m. screening. 

— Gary Susman 


THURSDAY 


LIFE ON HOLD vy A Phoenix pick 
Drawn on the experiences of Terry Ander- 
son, Andrew McCarthy, and other West- 
erners who were held hostage in the Mid- 
dle East, Life on Hold is the fictional story 
of a young French photographer who is 
kidnapped by one of the rivaling groups 
fighting in Beirut. Patrick Perrault (Hip- 
polyte Girardot) becomes a victim of the 
war he came to take pictures of, and expe- | 
riences first-hand his kidnappers’ fanati- 
cism and torture. 
Director Maroun Bagdadi acutely depicts | 
Perrault’s loss of his privileged journalistic | 
detachment by shooting whole scenes from | 
his blindfolded point of view, forcing him | 
to identify his kidnappers by their voices. | 
Nevertheless, Life on Hold does not fo- 
cus entirely on the photographer as a vic- 
tim; it describes how his wardens came to 
see taking hostages as the only way of 
communicating their demands. In conver- 
sations with their “token” and scenes 
showing the atrocities of a war that is now | 
in its 18th year, it becomes clear that this 
is a film about more than one victim. 
Screens today at 3 and 10 p.m. as part of 
the Human Rights Watch Film Festival. 
— Ursula Krickl 
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ART’S MADONNA: psiuhentousatied Gregory Gillespie’s upper-gallery centerpiece, Fertility. 
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Artists turned curators focus the ICA’s local vision 


by Cate McQuaid 


“WAYS TO SEE: NEW ART FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS” At the Institute of 
Contemporary Art through November 15. 


he Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art’s annual “Boston 
Now” show has long been a 
thorn in the side of the local 
arts community. Artists have 
felt shortchanged by the once-a-year pro- 
ject, intended to represent the best of local 
art, because the ICA’s roster of artists has 
been small, and often included people — 
such as photography’s Starn twins — who 
have long since moved to the bigger, hot- 


| ter world of New York art. 


This year, the ICA has folded the “Bos- 
ton Now” umbrella and replaced it with a 


| show that ought to satisfy the most finicky 
| of area artists. “Ways to See: New Art 


from Massachusetts” showcases the work 


| of a wide array of artists, some virtually 


unknown, presented in the form of five 
separate exhibitions, each curated by a 
Massachusetts artist: painter Gregory 





Gillespie, sculptor Paul Bowen, photogra- 
pher Carlota Duarte, installation artist 
Maria Magdalena Campos Pons, and video 
artist Tony Oursler. Each curator was giv- 
en free rein within his or her medium, and 
it worked. Each sector of the show is 
sound; each has its own aesthetic center. 

From Duarte’s neighborhood photo al- 
bum to Oursler’s video installation that re- 
sembles some sort of vast, gothic organism, 
the exhibits follow distinct individual agen- 
das. The challenge for ICA curator 
Matthew Teitelbaum was to assemble the 
five installations to showcase the artists’ 
particular ways of seeing without obscuring 
his audience’s view of any one of them. He 
has done that by taking a cue from Oursler, 
whose exhibition in the basement of the 
museum is what is known as an “exquisite 
corpse”: each work was created indepen- 
dently, and then Oursler found the connec- 
tions to link them in a single display. 

“Ways to See” has a corporeal feeling to 
it as well. It moves from the creepy bowels 
of the building where Oursler has taken up 
residence, to.the heart, the first floor, 
where Campos Pons has installed a 
wrenching series of artworks about dis- 


placement. The next installation you set 
foot in is Duarte’s bustling portrait of Bos- 
ton communities, a tribute to the hard 
work of heads, hearts, and hands. Finally, 
in the light-filled upper galleries, Bowen’s 
and Gillespie’s segments concern them- 
selves more with spiritual and aesthetic 
sensibilities than with blood and guts. 
Gillespie’s installation of paintings is 
clean, like his own work, and seems more 
of the spirit than of the flesh despite the 
fact that the centerpiece is his own large 
Fertility, a paneled painting of his wife, 
bare breasted and pregnant. Gillespie’s 
symbolist inclinations are clear: the preg- 
nant woman is a source for all creation; 
she holds a paintbrush — a phallic com- 
plement to her womb and a nod to artistic 
creation. A single lightbulb shines above 
her, both a bright idea and a halo repre- 
senting the hallowed mystery of it all. 
Nearby hangs a much smaller painting of 
Gillespie’s daughter Julianna, a bare- 
skinned toddler shining in the sun, glow- 
ing out of the dark nooks and crannies of 
an ancient tree. Ridolfo Ghirlandaio’s The 
Virgin and Child with Angels, on loan from 
the Fogg, mirrors Gillespie's paintings in 





tone and reverence, and William Beck- 
man’s Diana, another nude portrait, rein- 
forces Gillespie’s reading of the female 
body as the seat of mystery. 

Paul Bowen has built a sculpture instal- 
lation around two of his own huge untitled 
pieces concocted from driftwood the artist 
collected on the beach in Provincetown. 
Made from the planks of wrecked ships, 
both sculptures are built around the frame 
of a big white circle painted onto a wall of 


planks; in one, a tangle of nailed-together | 


wood juts from the circle like a half-built 
tree house. The other looks more like a 
broken ship, its prow heaving over a wave. 


The accompanying works supplement | 


these grand sculptural declarations. Myron 
Stout’s tiny graphite drawing of a simple 


white wing shape lifting against gray echoes | 


the form of Bowen’s work the way haiku 
might mirror The Wasteland. Sal Scarpit- 
ta’s wall sculpture Rollerboard duplicates 


the centrality of the circle: cylinders buckle | 


over the surface of the work, belted in with 
canvas. And Blanche Lazzell’s woodblock 
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and print of her Provincetown studio bring | 


out the Cubism in the sculptures, with their | 


disorienting juxtaposition of shapes. 


Carlota Duarte has spent 20 years docu- | 
menting her neighbors in the South End’s | 


Villa Victoria housing project, capturing 
with her photographs the warmth and in- 
tensities of both blood and community ties. 
She has chosen to exhibit five other black- 
and-white photographers who also seek to 
convey the details and heart of their com- 
munities. Duarte’s images are hung in plas- 
tic sheets in front of a map of Boston, plac- 
ing us — and “Ways to See” — squarely in 
the workings of the city. The photographs 
are good, ranging from of photojournalist 
Carmen Chan’s pictures of protests in Chi- 
natown to Ann Fuller’s Cantabrigian family 
snapshots and Robin Radin’s study of over- 
the-counter life at Hailer’s Drugs in Ja- 
maica Plain. Stand-outs are Hakim 
Raquib’s stylish, lush photographs of his 
Roxbury neighbors and Sue Owrutsky’s 
search for her own identity in the detailed 
images of Boston’s Chassidic community. 


Maria Magdalena Campos Pons was | 


given the largest space for her installation, 
in which she and six other artists explore 


their feelings of displacement. Campos | 


Pons, herself a Cuban emigrant, explores 
displacement by depicting loss in terms of 
who, and what, is gone. Her “The Seven 
Powers Coming from the Sea” is made up 
of a sea of wallet-sized photographs in 
simple frames on the floor of the gallery, 
interspersed with letters spelling out “Let 
us not forget.” The walls behind the pho- 
tos are lined with coffin-shaped boards 
carved with black stick figures. Each is 
juxtaposed with the silhouetted shapes of 
men and women, representing a human 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


need: the earth, the spirit, the harvest, and | 
water. The final two figures show a man | 


wielding a machete and a woman carrying 
a tiny coffin. It is a poignant testimony to 
both the damage that life wreaks on us and 
our spirit to persist in the face of it. 

The same is true of Netty Schwarz Van- 
derpol’s needlepoint documents of her life as 
a concentration camp prisoner and Stephen 
M. Grochowski’s ink-and-watercolor testa- 
ments to his experience as an incest sur- 
vivor. Melissa Shook’s photographs from 
her “The Streets Are for Nobody” series also 
depict survival; these images of homeless 
people could as easily be upstairs with 


Duarte’s installation, perhaps not as a body | 
but interspersed among the other works, as | 


the homeless are in Boston’s neighborhoods. 

Tony Oursler has invited some of his cur- 
rent and former MassArt students to con- 
tribute to his video installation. It’s a crazy, 


over-the-top work, as gangly and awkward | 


as a 14-year-old. A broad-shouldered white 
mannequin stands at the center, with green 
snow projecting over it, and tubes and wires 
coiling out to connect to the other works. 
These include a vat bubbling with a toxic- 
looking orange liquid, pumping its stuff 
through a network of pipes on the wall; a 
video monitor surrounded by a mountain of 
Brillo dripping water down to a grate in the 
floor; and three monitors in a coffin-like 
black box, a woman’s head at either end 
and a slug crawling over an apple in the 
middle. It’s chillingly gothic, but a tad too 
esoteric. The organs of the exquisite corpse 
don’t quite belong together, so it isn’t so 
much exquisite as Frankensteinian. 

The ICA is to be commended for hand- 
ing over its local show to local artists, and 
giving its curators an opportunity to fully 
articulate their visions. The visions don’t 
meld together and support each other, but 
neither do they interfere with each other, 
and that’s probably the best you could ask 
of such an ambitious show. Qo 

Next week: “The Lure of Italy” at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
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HOLY GLADIOLI: Linda English and Joey Evans 
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Joey de vivre 


Huntington Theatre Co. scores a Pal-pable hit 


by Carolyn Clay 


PAL JOEY. Music by Richard Rodgers. 
Lyrics by Lorenz Hart. Book by John 
O’Hara, adapted by Richard Greenberg. 
Directed by David Warren. Choreogra- 
phy by Thommie Walsh. Musical direc- 
tion by Ted Sperling. Scenery designed 
by John Arnone. Costumes by Toni- 
Leslie James. Lighting by Peter Kac- 
zorowski. With Robert Knepper, John 
Shepard, Linda Hart, Carolee Carmello, 
Judy Blazer, and Donna Murphy. At the 
Huntington Theatre Company through 
October 17. 


ewitched, rather than 

bothered or bewildered, is 

what you’ll be by the 

Huntington Theatre Com- 

pany’s revival-cum-rework 
of Pal Joey. That is, unless you’re a stickler 
for every phoneme of the John O’Hara 
book (based on his epistolary New Yorker 
stories chronicling the rise and fall of a 
charming cad who signs his correspon- 
dence “Pal Joey”), which has been substan- 
tially altered by Richard Greenberg. To wit: 
Joey’s still a bounder with bedroom eyes for 
the whole world, but now his charm’s more 
boyishly coital than braggadocious. Also, he 
does not pick up girls in a pet shop like 
some strange amalgam of Larry the Lounge 
Lizard and James Herriot. 

The wonderful Rodgers-and-Hart 
songs, however — from lush, lyrical bal- 
lads to nightclub novelty numbers — are 
not only intact but, for the most part, suc- 
culently performed (especially by Donna 
Murphy, whose Vera Simpson melds hots 
and hauteur with a mysterious sadness). 
And the Huntington production, which is 
set in a flashing Art Deco Chicago that re- 
calls the Easter-egg urban landscape of 
Dick Tracy, is the most opulent and pro- 
fessional regional-theater musical I’ve ever 
seen. They say that producing director Pe- 
ter Altman has been trying to dream this 
project into reality for five or six years. 
Clearly, he’s been saving his pennies, be- 
cause this is a Broadway show. 

Pal Joey is, of course, a classic of the 
American musical theater — possibly the 
first in a long line of great shows about rot- 
ters, from Sweeney Todd to Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton. But when it debuted in 1940, the 
penultimate collaboration of Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, there were those 
who found the musical’s focus on an 


amoral hustler offensive. Wondered New 
York Times critic Brooks Atkinson: can you, 
regardless of how many fine tunes you car- 
ry in your bucket, “draw sweet water from 
a foul well?” Maybe it gets easier as the 
ground-water contamination spreads — 
and maybe Greenberg has made Joey more 
sympathetic than O’Hara did. (In the sub- 
dued musculature of Robert Kneffer’s 
Huntington performance, there seem to be 
sinews that yearn to go straight but can’t 
decide whether that means going soft.) 

The show was successfully revived in 
1952, and in 1957 it was made into a movie 
that starred Frank Sinatra and “sanitized” 
the lyrics of “Bewitched, Bothered, and Be- 
wildered” — surely one of the great exam- 
ples of Rodgers and Hart’s blend of melody 
and ribaldry. The Huntington version ap- 
parently originated with director David 
Warner and adapter Greenberg (and there’s 
indeed talk that it’s headed for New York). 
It retains the story’s central bought-love tri- 
angle, in which smalltime nightclub singer 
Joey Evans abandons a burgeoning relation- 
ship with nice girl Linda English to share a 
“Den of Iniquity” and a sizeable checkbook 
with “patroness” Mrs. Prentiss Simpson. 

As far as the music goes, the production 
— in Pal Joey (not to mention Animal 
Crackers) tradition — has a lot of fun with 
the mini-Zeigfield-pageant nightclub num- 
bers, with their hilariously inane lyrics 
(from “In the Flower Garden of My 
Heart”: “Just to keep our love holy/I’ve 
got gladioli.”). It also interpolates into the 
reworked book four Rodgers-and-Hart ex- 
tras. One, “Talking to My Pal,” was ex- 
cised from the original production. Anoth- 
er, “A Lovely Day for a Murder,” perfectly 
expresses tailor-shop-clerk Linda’s feel- 
ings for Joey when he proclaims renewed 
love and a new leaf, then charges his suits 
to Mrs. Simpson. And the jobbed-in “Are 
You My Love?” sung first, pre-coitally, by 
Joey and Linda, later provides one of the 
show’s most stunning moments, when it’s 
performed as a duet Chez Joey (that’s the 
club Mrs. S. buys her inamorato — who 
returns the favor Chaise Joey) by Joey and 
Mrs. Simpson. A Teflon lover, unctuous 
and full of himself, he sings to the audi- 
ence, while she, not missing an iota of 
that, sings to him. 

It is at this moment, in Greenberg’s 
adaptation, that the bewitched, bothered, 
but hardly bewildered Mrs. Simpson de- 
cides to cut her boyish bottom-feeder loose. 
The two are being blackmailed — not, as in 
the original, by an 11th-hour-arriving 
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before the bounder gives her the bounce. 


crook-cum-agent and a dancer he manipu- 
lates but by characters with more plausible 
motivations — and, this time out, Mrs. 
Simpson pays. “Nothing,” she says, “is re- 
ally over until you pay.” And, for her, l’af- 
faire Joey is as finis as vaudeville. 

But don’t tell that to the Eve Arden-esque 
“panoply of pulchritude” making a hoofer’s 
living Chez Joey. The “girls” are snappily 
played by Joanne McHugh, Sara Beth 
Lane, Nora Brennan, Valerie Wright, Amiee 
Turner, and Kiki Moritsugu, with the head- 
lining by Linda Hart (big-voiced and brassy 
in what looks like drapery-fringed skivvies 
as she declares, “I’m a red-hot mama/But 
I’m blue for you.”) and Carolee Carmello 
(who makes a saucy/shrieky bravura turn 
of the Gypsy Rose Lee lampoon, “Zip”). 
And their Vargas Girl choreography, by 
longtime Tommy Tune associate Thommie 
Walsh, bumps and kicks with period pizazz. 
Moreover, it’s well and synchronously exe- 
cuted, with the only gaffes (like the tarty 
costumes) a joke. 

In the title role, Knepper makes a lanky, 
unassuming lady-killer — he looks like 
Sam Shepard or (as my companion sug- 
gested) a young Kirk Douglas. And he 
hasn’t got a big voice. But he exudes the 
easy, insolent charm of popular crooners 
of the period. And, with a swatch of hair 
usually flopping toward his cheekbones, he 
combines a slightly devilish vulnerability 
with an almost silky mean streak. He also 
puts an ingenuous spin on Joey’s moments 
of brute honesty and a self-depreciating 
edge on his hustle. 

As Linda, the Bette-Davis-eyed Janet 
Blazer matches Knepper for charm and grit 
— though her doormattishness, however 
savvy, is my one real problem with Green- 
berg’s book. She also sings well, whether 
bringing a sweet, stubborn optimism to “I 
Still Believe in You” or a hard-learned tart- 
ness to her man-tossing duet with Mur- 
phy’s Mrs. Simpson, “Take Him.” 

But, ah, Murphy’s Mrs. Simpson — 
she of the exquisite Gibson Girl face and 
the satin-clad voluptuousness; the bedside 
languor and nightclub sang froid; the very 
pronounced walk that combines stateli- 
ness with slink; and the voice that shim- 
mers with sultry bemusement and seemly 
pain. As originally written, Vera Simpson 
is a sort of clever, hard-nosed, jealous 
bitch. But as muted by Greenberg and in- 
fused with dignity and sexiness by Mur- 
phy, she’s both a woman in love and a 
woman in charge. If you walk on her, 
wipe your feet. Q 
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This Phantom 
is no poor 
relative 


by Carolyn Clay 


PHANTOM. Book by Arthur Kopit. Mu- 
sic and lyrics by Maury Yeston. Directed 
by Van Kaplan. Musical direction by Janet 
Roma. Choreography by Joel Ferrell. Set 
designed by Russell Metheny. Costumes 
by Chuck Batchelor and Ann Faircloth. 
Lighting by Stuart Duke. With Keith Rice, 
Lisa Vroman, Robert Yacko, Jamie Ross, 
Jess Richards, and Anna Maria Alberghet- 
ti. At the North Shore Music Theatre, Bev- 
erly, through September 26. 


he Phantom of the Opera. 

The Phantom of the Music 

Theatre. What is this, the 

Addams Family? Actually, 

the Gaston Leroux re-do by 
Arthur Kopit and Maury Yeston (Tony 
winners for Nine) is a relative, but hardly a 
clone, of the Andrew Lloyd Webber 
megahit. And it’s a poor relative only in 
terms of expense. The Kopit/Yeston Phan- 
tom is no steamy-swoony Victorian specta- 
cle but an old-fashioned, unabashedly sen- 
timental book-musical. Moreover, it re- 
verses Webber’s Electra take on the materi- 
al, wherein Christine Daaé, the soprano 
souped in “The Music of the Night,” is 
drawn to her mysterious mentor, in part, 
out of father-love turned sexual. Here the 
Phantom is a younger, less menacing crea- 
ture — not so much monstrous as facially 
challenged — who misses his mommy and 
hears her dulcet tones emanating from the 
pretty tonsils of Christine. 

Certainly Phantom demonstrates the va- 
garies of showbiz, where timing isn’t ev- 
erything but sure can shoot you in the 
foot. Kopit and Yeston started working on 
their show when Leroux was just a gleam 
in Lloyd Webber’s eye. But once it became 
clear that the extravaganza by the Midas of 
Music would cross the Atlantic, their 
backing dried up. Kopit parlayed his liber- 
ty-taking libretto into a television minis- 
eries, and Yeston put the score in a drawer 
— whence whiffs of its merit escaped to 
the rumor circuit. Finally in 1991, “the 
American Phantom” was unveiled in 
Houston, Texas. 

Where, Yeston has boasted, grown cow- 
boys cried like babies, and I believe it. This 
Phantom begins liltingly, as a paean to Paris, 
but becomes a real tear-jerker. The libretto 
is quite definite about its good guys and its 
bad gttys, and it’s worth noting that the 
Phantom wears a white mask (sometimes 
more than one). The guy is so sympathetic 
that, even after he’s fried the villainess to an 
electric crisp, he’s allowed to die the death 
of Little Nell. And it works, in part because 
Kopit has made him not a brilliant misfit but 
a bereft and impulsive child, in part because 
Yeston’s songs for the Phantom and Chris- 
tine are so robustly lyrical. 

There are special effects, including a ca- 
reering fall by the chandelier. But the full- 
arena North Shore Music Theatre doesn’t 
lend itself to scenic extravagance. No mat- 
ter. Phantom’s center is proudly, hokily 
emotional; its coup de theatre the simply 
staged number (“My True Love”) in which 
Christine seduces the Phantom into mo- 
mentarily removing his mask, then finds 
herself unequal to the task of pure love. 

Fortunately, the NSMT principals are 
equal to the demands of the music. “Spe- 
cial guest star” Anna Maria Alberghetti is 
adequate as diva-from-hell Carlotta. But 
Lisa Vroman is a compelling Christine, her 
voice ravishingly sweet, and Keith Rice (al- 
though not a strong enough actor to sur- 
vive the mask) pumps the Phantom’s music 
full of sound and soul. Jamie Ross is good, 
too, as the birth parent with whom the 
Phantom is, in Kopit’s treatment, so 
lugubriously reconciled. The masked man’s 
heart may belong to Christine Daaé, but 
Phantom’s heart belongs to Daddy. Q 
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A.R. Gurney Bush-whacks 
WASPdom and the well-made 


by Carolyn Clay 


THE FOURTH WALL, by A.R. Gurney. 
Directed by David Saint. Music and 
lyrics by Cole Porter, arranged and per- 
formed by Jonathan Sheffer. Set de- 
signed by Herbert Senn and Helen Pond. 
Costumes by David Murin. Lighting by 
Joanne Zaharis. With Tony Roberts, Kel- 
ly Bishop, Jack Gilpin, and E. Katherine 
Kerr. Presented by the Cambridge The- 
atre Company at the Hasty Pudding The- 
atre through September 27. 


he way everyone’s bashing 
The Fourth Wall, A.R. Gur- 
ney’s characters may break 
through it more easily than 
they'd thought. And truth to 
tell, Gurney’s latest self-reflexive construct 
(which is having its world premiere in Cam- 
bridge, prior to opening Off Broadway) is a 
little flimsy. By intention, The Fourth Wall 
is less a play for the ages than a doodle for 
the times. It’s Gurney wanting to say some- 
thing other than “Good night, sweet 
WASP; and flights of angels sing thee to thy 
rest!” And that something is, “Don’t vote 
for George Bush.” Still, The Fourth Wall is 
clever and amusing up to a point. Putting 
aside the tacked-on polemic, it’s a prime 
example of an audacious conceit all dressed 
up with nowhere to go. 

Tony Roberts is Roger, a successful Buf- 
falo businessman who has recently sold his 
enterprise (he made “spherical distributors” 
— i.e. those balls that allow you to roll on 
deodorant) to the Japanese. And though he 
would have liked to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor in baronial splendor in Buffalo, his in- 





| creasingly socially conscious wife Peggy (E. 
| Katherine Kerr) has insisted they move to 
| New York City, there to wallow in urban di- 


versity, Park Avenue-style. Oddly, though, 
she has decorated their opulent living room 
so that the focal point is a blank wall, mak- 
ing it rather like a proscenium stage set. 


| This makes everyone who enters the room 








terribly self-conscious and, as they self-con- 
sciously report, apt to behave as if they 
were in a play. Naturally, given the drapes 
and the furniture and the stink of tradition, 
it’s a play closer to The Dining Room than 
to Endgame. 

As it turns out, Peg’s decorating scheme 
is based on the idea, perhaps more figura- 
tive than literal, that there are people be- 
yond the wall. The group may even be 
economically and ethnically diverse. And 
she wants to get through to them. She 
wants to lecture them on the evils of (soft) 
drink and world starvation. Then, when 
she’s done with the audience, she wants to 
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Carthaginians adds its gritty 
voice to the Irish chorus 


by Bill Marx 


CARTHAGINIANS, by Frank McGuin- 
ness. Directed by Nora Hussey. Set de- 
signed by Charles F. Morgan. Lighting 
by Linda O’Brien. Costumes by Denise 
Wallace. With Judith Partelow, Christo- 
pher Coffey, Mimi Huntington, Sheila 
Stasack, Joe Pacheco, Tony Butler, and 
Kieran Brennan. Presented by the Nora 
Theatre Company at the Theatre at the 
Union, Thursdays through Sundays 
through October 3. 


hen it comes to chron- 
icling the troubles of 
the Irish, playwright 
Brian Friel holds the 
copyright in Boston, 
partly because his plays are so dramaturgi- 
cally well-behaved. The Huntington The- 
atre Company has staged Translations, the 
writer’s historical drama about the British 
take-over of the Irish language, as well as 
Aristocrats, his Chekhovian take on the de- 
cay of the upper classes. Although inter- 
mittently powerful, both dramas are more 
agile at artfully containing Ireland’s anger 
and chaos than at expressing it. (To be 
fair, some of Friel’s riskier plays, such as 
Making History, don’t get done on this 
side of the Atlantic.) Which makes the 
grittier, more acidic voice of Frank 
McGuinness a necessary blast. His dream- 





like plays feel as if they’ve been tortured 
out of conventional shape by demons per- 
sonal, historical, and aesthetic. 

Friel may have the spotlight, but 
McGuinness is beginning to gain some at- 
tention over here. A few years ago, Ob- 
serve the Sons of Ulster Marching Towards 
the Somme received a heralded production 
at the hands of the Boston Shakespeare 
Company, and Carthaginians was well 
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LAST: McGuinness is interested in examining 


go to Washington and get her lips read by 
that traitor to the old-boy network of priv- 
ilege-breeds-responsibility, George Bush. 

Meanwhile, however, husband Roger and 
bitchy family friend Julia (Kelly Bishop), 
feeling trapped in a “play” both outmoded 
and out of control, have called the NYU 
drama department for a consultant-curm-ex- 
orcist. He arrives in the person of Professor 
Floyd Loesser (Jack Gilpin), a male school- 
marm in chinos who’s bent on analyzing the 
chitchat chez Roger and Peg in dramaturgi- 
cal terms. Is what he’s been dropped into 
just a “bourgeois domestic comedy” or is it 
some avant-garde-soapbox derby kicking up 
the dust of Pirandello and Saint Joan? 

Says Gurney, in his introduction to the 
published version of The Cocktail Hour (an 
equally self-reflexive if less cutesy effort), 
“These characters struggling to break the 
bonds of the world they were born into, 
and these plays pressing against the limita- 
tions of their own form, give my work, | 
hope, a theatricality which undercuts the 
convention of realistic drama and the com- 
placencies of the upper-middle-class milieu 
which I tend to write about.” In The Fourth 
Wall, the characters who care finally do 
break free, and the play’s droll cannibaliza- 
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staged at the Williamstown Theatre Festi- 
val last year. McGuinness’s latest play, 
Someone Who'll Watch Over Me, is bound 
for Broadway following a successful run in 
London. Now Carthaginians is getting its 
Boston premiere, and though the Nora 
Theatre Company isn’t quite up to the 
task, it manages to get at some of the 
strange power of this macabre play, which 
turns memories of English violence in 
Derry into a hallucinogenic funeral march 
that accommodates poetry and parody, 
melodrama and out-and-out camp. 
McGuinness isn’t so much interested in 
the politics of the crisis as in examining 
the spiritual price of the British occupa- 
tion, the wounds that paralyze the psyche. 
Living like hoboes in a Derry graveyard, a 
group of traumatized men and women 
wait for the resurrection of their dead. 
Some refuse to acknowledge the demise of 
loved ones; others build monuments of 
trash to the deceased. Like many of 
McGuinness’s characters, they’re prison- 
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the spiritual price of the British occupation in unsparing terms. 
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ON THE WALL: when Kate turns their life into theater, Roger calls for an exorcist. 
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tion of itself is certainly theatrical. There’s | 
even pathos in the spectacle of good people 
trapped in a life as comfy, artificial, and | 
out-of-date as a cocktail comedy. 

But Gurney’s so alternately arch and 
preachy in The Fourth Wall, and the charac- 
ters are so deliberately stylized, that there’s 
nothing that seems real enough to care 
about. Even E. Katherine Kerr’s earnest, 
knowing Peggy — caught between saving 
her casserole and saving the world — is 
more mouthpiece than person. And her re- 
lationship with happy isolationist Roger is so 
undeveloped that when she sits him down to 
dinner and the A Doll’s House brush-off, it 
just feels like Gurney playing one more 
hand of Author with a clever house of cards. 

There are some wonderful fillips here: 
best among them a player piano that 
nudges characters at a loss for action into 
snippets of Cole Porter, ironically conjur- 
ing just the sort of smug, elegant irrele- 
vance Gurney wants to doff. But there’s 
no play to hold up the witty embellish- 
ments, the anti-campaign speeches, the 
playful homages to both classic and mod- | 
ern drama. And in the end, a conceit does | 
not a buttress make — not even for an | 
imaginary wall. 0 | 








ers of memory, fleshy ghosts waiting, 
fruitlessly, for the cycle of despair to be 
broken. They’re all hoping (or fearing) 
that their lives will begin again. 

As a playwright, McGuinness obviously 
wants to break out of the naturalistic 
conventions of Irish drama, with its 
transformation of self pity into heroism, 
its predictable vision of women as pacifist 
saints. At one point, his graveyard | 
denizens do a hilarious take-off on the 
drama of Sean O’Casey — the stage is 
littered, to the point of absurdity, with the 
corpses of the innocent. And as if pound- | 
ing on the cage of literary convention | 
weren’t enough, Carthaginians makes a 
plea for sexual freedom as well. Its char- 
acters include a cross-dressing gay, as 
well as a woman who dreams she is a 
man. In fact, it’s the gay who eventually 
leaves his comrades for a life that serves | 
the future rather than the past. This | 
hodgepodge of themes makes for drama | 
that jumps from lyricism to tomfoolery 
with unnerving — and sometimes irritat- | 
ing — abandon. Yet the tonal helter-skel- 
ter provides some exhilarating and mov- 
ing payoffs. Carthaginians is a dirge that 
breaks into a samba at a moment’s no- 
tice, a free-fall that tumbles from quiz 
show send-ups to heartfelt confessions, 
from the prosaic to the cosmic. 

McGuinness’s flair for the iconoclastic 
is, alas, what gets left out of director Nora 
Hussey’s solid but stolid production, 
which tries to stuff Carthaginians into the 
kind of conventional, well-rounded dra- | 
maturgy that McGuinness eschews. The 
piped-in Irish ballads, as well as the flat 
lighting, eventually grind off the script’s | 
rough and crazy edges. Still, the evening 
boasts a trio of skillful performers — Ju- 
dith Partelow, Sheila Stasack, and Tony 
Butler — who compensate for one-note 
turns from Mimi Huntington and Kieran | 
Brennan. 


As antic as it is ironic, | 
Carthaginians is such an unusual drama it | 
transcends the Nora’s business-as-usual | 
treatment. Q 
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Former BU professor Janette 
Turner Hospital, reads from her 
latest novel The Last Magician, an 
ambitious and challenging work 
full of narrative energy and lin- 
guistic virtuosity. With Ellen 
Lesser reading from Blue Streak, 
a darkly comic exploration of a 
modern Jewish family. 


Tuesday 22 September 7:00pm 


Share Our Strength presents Andre Dubus, Anne Bernays, 
Justin Kaplan and Stephen Fox in a reading for the National 
Writers Harvest for the Homeless project. 


Wednesday 23 September 7:00pm 


Mating , one of the biggest books 
of 1992, won the National Book 
Award for Fiction. For its author 
Norman Rush, the Award was 
formal acknowledgement of the 
talent that had exploded onto the 
literary scene with Whites. Rush 
will read from Mating, which is 
now available in paperback. 


Thursday 24 September 7:00pm 





Gil Troy, author of See How They Ran,will conduct a timely 
discussion on the business of presidential electioneering. 
Waterstone's "Best of Boston 1992" 


Newbury at Exeter Boston 02116 859-7300 
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Steve Kindler 


ELECTRIC VIOLINIST 


qu Concent 


The Berklee 
Performance Center 
September 26, 1992 


at 7:30pm 
TICK EU(Y ASTER, 

Tower Records - West Coast Video + Select Good Vibrations « Record Town, and more 

CALL FOR TIX (617) 931-2000 


Tickets are =. 00 at all Ticketmaster outlets 
and the Berklee Box Office 
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BROTHERS THREE: Jack, Bobby, and Teddy in a youth overshadowed by dark fate. 


First-family ties 


Kennedys offers perspective on the present 


| by Clif Garboden 


‘THE KENNEDYS on The Ameri- 


can Experience, four hours in two 
parts, Sunday, September 20, and 
Monday, September 21, at 8 p.m. 
on WGBH-TV (Channel 2). With 
full-series repeats on Saturday, 
September 26, from 8 p.m. to mid- 
night, and on Sunday, September 
26, from 1 to 5 p.m. (also on Chan- 
nel 2). 


his fall’s four-hour 

opener for PBS’s The 

American Experience 

program, The Kenne- 

dys, completes the se- 
ries’ set of documentaries on our ma- 
jor mid-century presidents. Yet, in 
many senses, the big picture remains 
unfinished. In the past two seasons, 
this excellent showcase has given us a 
rich (if a bit generous) reconsidera- 
tion of Lyndon Johnson and an as- 
nasty-as-it-needed-to-be three-hour 
indictment-by-bio of Richard Nixon. 
But LBJ and RMN tarried in the Oval 
Office long enough that their presi- 
dencies overshadowed the rest of 
their lives. Their thorough TV docu- 
mentaries reflected that political 
depth. Since John Kennedy barely 
got within spitting distance of a sec- 
ond term, The American Experience 
producers opted to expand this treat- 
ment beyond his politically-active 
years. But they took that concept to 
extremes — starting the tale in late- 
Victoriana with the birth of JFK’s no- 
torious father, Joseph P. Kennedy 
and ending up with the exploits of 
our state’s current senior senator, 
through Chappaquidick and his no- 
go 1980 presidential bid. 

That’s why the show is titled in the 
plural. We are going to look, host 
writer/historian David McCullough 
explains, at how the Kennedy family 
worked. Would that this production 
had been titled simply JFK and spent 
its time revealing the truth behind the 
fine-tuned Jack-and-Jackie image. 
Because according to The Kennedys, 
here’s “how the Kennedy family 
worked.” Joe Kennedy was an ambi- 
tious social climber. He wanted to be 
rich. He got rich (in slimy ways — 
through Hollywood, bootlegging, and 
Wall Street). He wanted political 
power. He got it (by sucking up to 
Franklin Roosevelt). He wanted to be 
president but so misjudged the ideo- 
logical winds swirling around World 
War II that he shot himself in the 
foot. So Joe faded into the back- 
ground and passed his ambitions on 
to his sons — Joe Jr., John, Bobby, 
and Teddy — who, one-by-one, tried 





to live up to Dad’s expectations, only 
to be stopped in their tracks (the first 
three by destiny, the fourth by a pos- 
sibly inherited self-destructive bent). 

What’s missing? If The Kennedys 
is to be believed, mother Rose 
Fitzgerald Kennedy contributed noth- 
ing to the clan but a willing womb 
and an occasional insincere public 
appearance. The Kennedy sisters? Bit 
players, apparently. Kathleen skipped 
town for royal romances; Rosemary 
was lobotomized at her father’s re- 
quest; Eunice and Pat married kinda 
famous people; and Jean never made 
the headlines much (this show 
doesn’t mention any indictments 
against her son, Willie). 

Patriarch Joe is depicted as re- 
spected mentor and loving father. 
The brothers try to please. Rose 
hangs in. The sisters show up for 
weddings and funerals. Oh, you 
might hear a stray fact you haven’t 
heard a million times before. (I didn’t 
know that J. Edgar Hoover broke the 
JFK-assassination news to Bobby — 
but perhaps you did.) And there’s 
some charming Kennedy home- 
movie footage and some odd clips 
(such as out-takes from JFK’s primi- 
tive 1948 senate-campaign TV com- 
mercials) to enjoy. There are lots of 
predictable talking-head quotes from 
the usuals: John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Doris Kearns Goodwin, Dave Pow- 
ers, and Tip O’Neill. (If I were pro- 
ducing the show, I’d interview Castro 
and Nixon instead.) But you certainly 








torney general and President. 
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ROBERT AND JOHN: siblings as at- 
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won't learn enough to justify spend- 
ing four hours of your life watching 
this documentary. 

There are, however, other reasons 
to watch — especially in this election 
year. Genifer Flowers aside, Bill Clin- 
ton is no Jack Kennedy, but ultimate- 
ly, any Kennedy look-back reminds 
us that the contrast between the JFK 
administration and the Reagan-Bush 
era is downright sickening. The sec- 
ond night of the broadcast picks up 
just after old Joe is confined to a 
wheelchair. The show’s simplemind- 
ed context-establishing point (“They 
were their father’s sons!” — dum- 
dum-dummmm) has been made (and 
made and made). But suddenly, there 
is emotional content to the Kennedy- 
family story. In the news clips, JFK 
looks vulnerable — like a fated player 
in a transparent tragedy, an inevitable 
victim whose every entrance makes 
the audience more anxious. The cov- 
erage of Robert Kennedy’s brief post- 
Dallas career heightens that response 
to the point where you want go out 
and lynch a conservative. Or at least 
vote against a few. If John Kennedy’s 
progressiveness was cynically sired by 
his dad’s “image is all” philosophy, 
the JFK assassination converted Bob- 
by into the century’s most “danger- 
ous” liberal. The segment devoted to 
his fatal 1968 White House try is 
wrenching. Not because the TV pro- 
ducers did anything so great, but be- 
cause reliving that time on film 
scrapes the crust off our psychologi- 
cal armor, and we 
realize all over again 
that the RFK murder 
was indeed perhaps 
the end of all things 
good. 

Channel 2 will fol- 
low The Kennedys 
with reruns of the far 
superior LBJ (Tues- 
day and Wednesday 
at 8 p.m.) and Nixon 
(Thursday at 8 p.m.). 
Whatever these shows 
are individually, 
strung together they 
make an obvious 
statement. We start- 
ed with JFK’s “re- 
newed vig-aah” and 
ended up with.social 
lethargy from Bush 
and Quayle. This 
week’s presidential 
run on PBS just 
might open some 
eyes to what a long 
strange trip it’s beén 
from unquestioned 
idealism to un- 
abashed evil. Qo 
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Joan of Dublin 


Sinéad O’Connor’s cover 
collection is oddly confused 


by Jon Garelick 


n album note from Sinéad 
O’Connor on her new Am 
I Not Your Girl? (Ensign/ 
Chrysalis) explains: “These 
are the songs I grew up lis- 
tening to. They are the songs that made 
me want to be a singer. That’s the ‘why?’ ” 

Nonetheless, most fans are going to be 
left scratching their heads after listening to 
this one (due in stores on Tuesday). On it, 
O’Connor runs the gamut. There are jazz 
standards and oldies associated with Julie 
London, Billie Holiday, Sarah Vaughan, 
and Loretta Lynn, plus “Don’t Cry for Me 

Argentina” (both as sung ballad and as an 
| up-tempo instrumental), and a tacked-on 
recitation that calls forth the image of Jesus 
in the Temple and concludes, “God said, ‘I 
| bring not peace. I bring a sword.’ ” 

You were expecting maybe a simple trib- 
| ute to Sinéad’s mentors? Five years ago, 
| with her debut The Lion and the Cobra, 
| O’Connor was an unclassifiable phe- 
nomenon. Her music borrowed elements 
| from punk and Irish folk, but it was too 
| lush and varied to be called simply “Irish 
, rock.” And then there was her voice, with 
| its distinctive glottal growl and knack for 


leaping wide intervals that bumped and 
kicked the hook of a single such as 
“Mandinka,” and her taste for breathtak- 
ing dynamics in tunes such as “The Last 
Day of Our Acquaintance” or Prince’s 
“Nothing Compares 2 U.” 

Those two songs were on 1990’s I Do 
Not Want What I Haven’t Got. The latter 
was both a hit and a video and made 
O’Connor a star. This, combined with her 
provocative (and sometimes silly) comments 
to the press, have made her a Public Figure. 
(She’s also managed to piss off both Frank 
Sinatra and Prince — a coup of sorts.) 

At times, when the new album seems to 
respond directly to her success, it could 
leave you embarrassed, even queasy. When 
O’Connor takes on Andrew Lloyd Weber’s 
“Don’t Cry for Me Argentina,” or makes 
her final recited statement (“I’m not a liar, 
and I’m not full of hatred — but I hate 
lies, and so the liars hate me.”), she comes 
off like a bizarre combination of Evita and 
Joan of Arc. 

This attitude colors the other perfor- 
mances. Most are love songs about women 
who’ve been done wrong. The arrange- 
ments O’Connor admires are mostly 
swing-jazz style interpretations (and they 
get strong big-band treatments here), but 
her takes aren’t really about swing. Which 
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isn’t necessarily bad. Some of the stuff on 
the 1990 Cole Porter compilation Red Hot 
+ Blue (on which O’Connor appeared) 
was as left-of-field as you can imagine. 
But even something as out-there as U2’s 
“Night and Day” grew on you; with their 
rich orchestral arrangement, and Bono’s 
fearless vocal, the band made it their own. 

O’Connor delivers “Why Don’t You Do 
Right?” (inspired by London’s version) 
through clenched jaws, opening up once 
for an angry/ecstatic howl. Elsewhere 
(“Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered,” 
“Black Coffee”) her line readings are 
breathy, halting, tense. All of which seems 
geared at emphasizing the pathos of the 
lyrics — something they don’t need. Even 
in Billie Holiday’s day, “Gloomy Sunday” 
was subtitled “The Hungarian Suicide 
Song” (both for its borrowed minor-key 
melody and the subject matter: “Sunday is 
gloomy, with shadows I spend it all/My 
heart and I have decided to end it all”). 

All of this stuff could use some leaven- 
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ing. Vaughan may have inspired O’Con- 
nor’s version of “Black Coffee,” but when 
the Divine One caressed the title words, all 
vibrato and supple melisma, it was a rich 
cup indeed. The vocal sensuality worked 
against the pathetic plight of the narrator. 
O’Connor leaves you with weak joe. 

For the most part, the mix brings 
O’Connor’s hushed, sometimes nearly 
whispered delivery right up next to your 
ear, so that you get every breath, every 
click of tongue against teeth. You could 
call that intimacy, but you also could call it 
straining — especially when you recall the 
ease of other interpretations. When 
O’Connor sings “boop-boop-be-doo” on 
the Marilyn Monroe-inspired “I Want To 
Be Loved by You,” the humor’s all but lost. 

But the only really unlistenable stuff is the 
Weber and that damned recitation. There 
are credible versions of Edward Heyman 
and Victor Young’s “Love Letters,” and the 
Antonio Carlos Jobim bossa-nova “How In- 
sensitive.” O’Connor makes Lynn’s 1961 
“Success Has Made a Failure of 








THE WHY? Even her explanation will 


leave you scratching your head. 


Our Home” her own through 
sheer will. Having turned this 
simple country two-step into a 
big-band diva number, O’Con- 
nor adds her own line to the the 
lyrics — the album’s title — 
and repeats it ad infinitum 
against a cacophony of braying 
horns. 

For a real taste of what mig 
have been, skip to the old folk 
lullaby “Scarlet Ribbons.” Here 
O’Connor’s accompanied only 
by Joanie Madden’s tin whistle 
(plus a lovely uillean pipe coda 
by Jarry O’Sullivan), and the 
performance never dissolves 
into treacle even though 
O’Connor seems close to chok- 
ing tears a couple of times. As 
the transformation overtakes 
the song’s story, and you begin 
to hear the narrator/mother 
and the sleeping child singing in 
one voice, you know how good | 
Sinéad O’Connor can be. It’s 
not just that Am I Not Your | 
Girl? suffers when you com- 

pare O’Connor to Ella or 
Sarah; it also suffers when you 
compare O’Connor to herself. 
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Bob Marley biopic is heavy 
on music, light on narrative 


by Jon Garelick 


TIME WILL TELL. Directed by Declan 
Lowney. With Bob Marley and the Wail- 
ers. An IRS/Island release of an Initial 
Films production. At the Coolidge Cor- 
ner through September 25. 


f you don’t know anything about 

Bob Marley’s role in modern Ja- 

maican politics or in the history of 

pop music, the new documentary 

Time Will Tell won’t offer much in- 
sight. Loosely chronological, the film 
(which anticipates next month’s release of 
a special four-CD Marley retrospective 
from Island) provides no historical context 
except for mostly unidentified footage of 
Jamaican political events, and Marley’s 
own impressionistic voice-over narration 
drawn from interviews. 

What the film does offer is compelling 
footage of Marley performing at a number 
of concerts in the last few years before his 
death from cancer in 1981 at the age of 
36. There is evidence in abundance of the 
great charisma that made Marley what the 
filmmakers rightly call “the first superstar 
from the Third World.” 

The lack of a clear narrative framework 
for the complicated musical and social his- 
tory encompassed by Marley’s life is frus- 
trating. Marley’s early years are conveyed 
with footage of Jamaican record-pressing 
plants, montages of spinning platters, 
Trench Town street life, and Marley’s ca- 
sual recollections of the days when he, 
along with the likes of Bunny Wailer and 
Peter Tosh, were building on traditional 
ska, R&B, and doo-wop to invent what 
would become reggae. 

How did Marley and company concoct 
this stuff? What was its impact? If Marley 
was the first Third World superstar, then 
reggae was the first world-beat music to 
have international influence. The early 
Wailers sessions were as important in their 
way as Elvis Presley’s Sun dates, but you 
don’t learn much about them here. Nor do 
Marley’s own sweetly ingenuous and pas- 
sionate comments on Rastafari do much in 
the way of explaining to the uninitiated a 
religion that embraces with equal fervor 
the worship of Ethiopia’s late Emperor 
Haile Selassie as God’s earthly prophet 
and the spiritually redemptive powers of 





smoking pot. 

As for Jamaican political history, in 
footage of the One Love Peace Concert 
given in Jamaica in 1978, we see Marley, in 
the middle of a performance of “Jammin’,” 
call Prime Minister Michael Manley to the 
stage, and then a second politician. Marley 
brings the two men together to shake 
hands, and then all three raise their joined 
hands in brotherhood. We’re never told 
that the second man was Manley’s bitter 
political enemy Edward Seaga, and the film 
doesn’t bother to explain the relationship 
between their political contests and the vio- 
lence that surrounded them — events that 
led to Marley, his manager, severai of his 
musicians, and his wife, Rita, being 
wounded by gunfire in Marley’s home. 

That rock music can change the world is 
one of the hardest-dying notions among 
gray-haired critics, and yet here it is in the 
One Love Peace footage: one musician, 
through the power of his spiritually enlight- 
ened music and his bond with his audience, 
bringing warring factions together to shake 
hands. Looking at the prime minister, his 
opponent, and the pop star, you have no 
doubt about who is the most important fig- 
ure on the stage. Problem is, Time Will Tell 
makes no effort to explain why. 

Fortunately, however, the film offers 
plenty of Marley’s music. You might dis- 
miss the Rastafari credo, but you can’t ig- 
nore how Marley turns Selassie’s words 
(from a speech to the United Nations) into 
the lilting poetry of the anthem “War.” Or 
the way the bopping sway of “Them Belly 
Full (But We Hungry)” and the line “For- 
get about your troubles and dance” is un- 
dercut, and made more convincing, by 
Marley’s gently mournful delivery. 

Many of the performances are spliced 
together from various concerts, but the 
mix works because of careful editing and 
tight sound synchronization, and because 
Marley’s performances can’t help but co- 
here. He can sing with a meditative inten- 
sity, or break into spontaneous dance, or 
merely flash his beautiful smile — some- 
times all three in a single song — sustain- 
ing your rapt attention throughout. This is 
reason enough to see Time Will Tell on 
the big screen — and hear it on a theater 
sound system — even though it’s due im- 
minently on video. Short on detail, Time 
Will Tell nonetheless gives us a sense of 
what Bob Marley was all about. Qo 
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iving in the shadow of New 

York City breeds a palpable 

“grass is always greener” in- 

security among local musi- 

cians and artists, for whom 

Boston is merely a kind of pre-Broadway 

| engagement. Granted, not every ambitious 

| talent eventually leaves this city — some- 

| times local heroes such as reggae guru Ju- 

nior Rodigan stay, and provide an impor- 

tant link between Boston and the interna- 
| tional scene. 

Recording artist, club DJ, record pro- 
ducer, and label owner, Rodigan is a walk- 
ing historian of reggae and rhythms. Born 
Farhaadd Motamed in Iran, the 28-year- 
old Rodigan moved to London in the mid- 
70s with his family and was immediately 
struck by the vibrancy of South London’s 
West Indian community. With London’s 
punk revolution still a year or two away, 
Rodigan recalls the impact that reggae 
broadcast on London’s pirate radio sta- 
tions first had on him. 

“I heard this song ‘Could You Be 
Loved,’ by Bob Marley, on the radio, and I 
was like, “Wow!” There was a guy called 
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Reggae around 


Super DJ Junior Rodigan 
is on top of the dancehall beat 


| by Christina Pazzanese 








David Rodigan [Junior’s namesake] on the 
radio. He was on every Saturday for two 
hours — that’s it,” recalls Rodigan. “But it 
was so good, if you listened to him every 
week and paid attention, you’d learn a lot. 
I used to tape his shows every week, com- 
mercials and everything, and then listen to 
them over and over again.” 

Rodigan came here in 1983 to attend 
Boston University, and he became involved 
in the city’s vital reggae scene, hipping lo- 
cals to London’s post-Marley computer 
sound. First spinning for dancehall crowds 
in 1986 at Cambridge’s Western Front, 
Rodigan then joined Volcano, the leg- 
endary ’70s Jamaican sound system which 
had relocated to Boston in the ’80s. To- 
day, when Rodigan’s not working behind 
the counter at Taurus Records in Matta- 
pan, he keeps fresh by spinning dancehall 
for Prestige sound system five to six nights 
a week at virtually every place from Ken- 
more Square to Mattapan. 

“When you work in a store and play for 
them, you’re right in touch with what peo- 
ple want to hear, so when you produce and 
write lyrics, you know what's up,” he says. 
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TURNTABLE KING: “Right now in dancehall, the rhythm sells 
more than the song or artist. The producer owns the track.” 
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As an artist, Rodigan became dissatis- 
fied with the industry’s predominant 
“quantity over quality” philosophy. After 
nearly being strong-armed into a lopsided 
contract by a leading reggae producer/la- 
bel-owner, Rodigan formed the Mattapan- 
based Mastermind Records in 1989 in or- 
der to maintain some artistic and financial 
control over his own recording career. 

Since then, Mastermind has released a 
slew of 12-inch singles by Boston artists 
Errol Strength, Courtney Morris, Major 
Jackson, Waynie Ranks, and Rodigan him- 
self, to increasing commercial success. The 
label’s Lover’s-style “Best of Me,” from 
Neville Morrison, was a number-one hit on 
England’s Echoes magazine chart in Jan- 
uary 1992, and singer Igina’s 1991 cover 
of Brenda Russell’s “Get Here” has been 
the label’s biggest domestic success so far. 

Aside from its succession of hits, a 
dancehall label’s credibility is based largely 
on its ability to spot the next big rhythm 
and capitalize early. “Right now in dance- 
hall, the rhythm sometimes sells more than 
the song or artist,” says Rodigan. “It’s 
what makes dancehall different than any 
other music in the world — the producer 
[who creates the beat] owns the track, not 
the record company.” 

Mastermind may have found the new 
“crucial riddim” with its latest release 
“Let’s Wait a While,” a Janet Jackson cov- 
er by Waynie Ranks and LaVonya Bailey, 
based on the new rhythm track for Cobra’s 
already massive “Flex.” Only three weeks 
old and already into its third pressing, 
“Let’s Wait” has, not surprisingly, 
spawned a host of imitators. 

With the music ready for a larger mar- 
ketplace, the future of dancehall, Rodigan 
believes, rests on non-West Indian audi- 
ences’ ability to understand Jamaican-pa- 
tois lyrics and the willingness of American 
record labels to provide lyric sheets with 
new releases. 

“A lot of people got into [reggae] be- 
cause of Bob Marley, but if Bob Marley 
wasn’t talking lyrics that made sense to 
them, he never would have been who he 
was,” asserts Rodigan. “That’s the one 
thing keeping dancehall back. The people 
who complain about ‘too much X-rated 
lyrics and gun stuff’. . . Guys like Tony 


Rebel have serious lyrics. If you print their 
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lyrics, they can cross over to another audi- 
ence who want to hear higher-level things.” 

Rodigan is particularly excited about 
dancehall’s newfound popularity among 
black American hip-hop fans, although re- 
cent crossover successes sparked by Shab- 
ba Ranks and Super Cat have been a 
mixed blessing. For recent dancehall band- 
wagoneers bent on “improving” the music 
by R&B-ifying it, Rodigan offers some 
seasoned advice: “If you’re gonna appreci- 
ate dancehall, you have to understand it 
and accept it. That’s the way it is. You’re 
not gonna change it.” Nuff said. 

Here’s a quick guide to Rodigan’s spin- 
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known for 1989’s “Electric Boogie”), early 
reggae pioneer Alton Ellis, legendary Ja- 
maican singer/songwriter Bob Andy, for- 
mer Heptones singer/bassist Leroy Sib- 
bles, soulful dancehall hit-maker Beres 
Hammond, and dancehall DJs Blacka 
Ranks and Papa Michigan. They’re all 
backed up by Lloyd Parks and We the 
People with records provided by Prestige 
sound system featuring Junior Rodigan. 
Also at the Sky Cap on Friday, October 
2, is quite possibly the best Jamaican DJ 
working today: 24-year old veteran Papa 
San, whose lightning-fast chatting was a 
highlight of this summer’s Reggae Sun- 


‘When you work in a store 
and play for the people, 
you re right in touch with 
what they want to hear. 


You know what’s 


ning schedule: Mondays at Narcissus in 
Kenmore Square; Wednesdays at the Rolls 
Club in Mattapan Square; Thursdays at 
the Cotton Club in Roxbury; Friday and 
Sundays at Kay’s Oasis in Dorchester. 
(Junior spins Saturdays at various clubs.) 
More Reggae. After patiently surviving 
this summer’s concert drought, reggae 
fans have much to look forward to this fall. 
Reggae has made Thursday nights at Club 
Boonoonoonos in Harvard Square (held at 
the Comedy Connection) the place to be. 
Check out roots-styled Cool Runnings 
working the room along with the impres- 
sive Scion Success on September 24. 
Sunday, September 27, at the Sky Cap 
Plaza in Roxbury is a Singers Night tour 
de force that promises to be one of the 
biggest shows this fall. The concert fea- 
tures Studio One All-Stars original I- 
Three Marcia Griffiths, (more recently 


up. 


splash at Great Woods. Also featured are 
Boston’s own LaVonya Bailey and Waynie 
Ranks, and Errol Strength and the Con- 
scious Band — again with music by Pres- 
tige and Rodigan. 

The Windsor Cricket Club in Mattapan 
holds a massive two-day sound clash Sat- 
urday and Sunday, October 3 and 4, fea- 
turing Evertone, Hi-Power, Volcano, 
Sound Vibration, Merry Disc, and Pres- 
tige sound system, with a Best Selector 
contest to be held on Sunday. If you like 
dancehall, experience a clash first-hand to 
truly appreciate this style’s origins. 

Columbus Day weekend is also shaping 
up as a major reggae event. Massive Ja- 
maican sound systems Metromedia and 
Body Guard will mosh-i-tup at Kay’s Oa- 
sis on Saturday, October 10, in Dorch- 
ester, and the hottest D]-of-the-moment, 
Columbia Records’ Mad Cobra, will “flex” 
at Sky Cap Plaza in support of his new, 
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full-length release, Hard To Wet, Easy To 
Dry, on Sunday, October 11. Call the 
clubs for ticket information and show con- 
firmation, since all shows are subject to 
last-minute cancellation. 

Oxfam. Looking for excellent entertain- 
ment on a student’s budget? Oxfam Amer- 
ica holds its sixth annual WorldFest, a two- 
day celebration of art and culture from the 
Caribbean, Africa, Asia, and the Americas 
to benefit world-hunger relief efforts. It be- 
gins at 11:30 a.m. this Saturday and Sun- 
day, September 19 and 20, on the Charles 
Street side of the Boston Common. A sug- 
gested $3 donation supports Oxfam’s in- 
ternational disaster-relief and self-help de- 
velopment projects around the world. 

WorldFest combines musical perfor- 
mances by an international array of musi- 
cians, hands-on educational exhibits about 
hunger in the developing world, and kids’ 
events such as _ storytelling and games fo- 
cusing on family life around the world (in- 
cluding a life-size model of a Zimbabwe 
home), plus ethnic food and crafts vendors 
featuring ethnic goods. 

Headlining WorldFest will be the 
Brooklyn-based reggae crowd-pleaser Sis- 
ter Carol, whose strong, feminist politics 
coupled with her considerable “chatting” 
skills and Rastafarian beliefs cut a striking 
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contrast in the traditionally conservative | 
reggae community. With a new release | 
called Jah Disciple (RAS), Sister Carol’s | 


appeal stretches from her roots-conscious 


lyrics and lively dancehall rhythms to her | 


charisma as a performer. 

Sister Carol may be best-known for her 
unique interpretation of the Troggs’ garage 
classic “Wild Thing,” from Jonathan 
Demme’s Something Wild. In fact, it was 
Carol’s performance of Bob Marley’s 
“Screwface,” with former I-Three Judy 
Mowatt at Manhattan’s S.O.B.’s nightclub, 
that inspired Demme to cast Carol in both 
Something Wild and Married to the Mob. 

Other performers include teenage Bos- 
ton rappers Young Nation, Cambodian 
court dancer Somaly Hay (a dancer for 
the Cambodian royal palace before the 
Vietnam War), and the Bamidele Dancers 
and Drummers, an assemblage of tradi- 
tional dancers and percussionists from the 
West Indies, Brazil, and Africa. =) 
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The large jazz ensemble is 
aggressively alive and well 


by Ed Hazell 


ince the days of their 
youthful vigor, many at- 
tempts have been made 
on the life of jazz big 
bands. Snipers have called 
them ponderous, outdated, economically 
unsound, and as musically manageable as 
a brontosaurus in a birdbath. None of 
these shots has proven fatal. Big bands will 
never recover their swing-era appeal, but 
in terms of creative diversity and ambitious 
ideas, there hasn’t been a better time for 
them since the days of Ellington, Basie, 
and Henderson. 

Recent releases by the New York Com- 
posers Orchestra and the Boston-based 
Either/Orchestra show off big bands who 
reflect the range of styles and the innova- 
tion usually associated with small-group 
jazz but also explore their larger scale and 
expanded instrumental resources. Between 
them, these bands draw on ideas from 
Kansas City swing to modern classical mu- 
sic and all points between. And their com- 





| positions are more complex and often 
| more emotionally powerful than what 


smaller units manage. 
The New York Composers Orchestra’s 


second release, First Program in Standard 
Time (New World), features compositions 
by band members and special guests in a 
brilliant survey of contemporary orchestral 
jazz. Unlike the ’30s road bands, this 
group travel only to the studio, where they 
play a repertoire leader-keyboardist-com- 
poser Wayne Horvitz developed as an “an- 
tidote” to his more avant-garde endeavors 
with John Zorn and Tim Berne. Many of 
the compositions are tonal, quiet, and lyri- 
cal — characteristics rarely found in mu- 
sic from the Lower East Side of New 
York. (For the record, it’s worth noting 
that Horvitz has moved from New York to 
the Pacific Northwest.) The title cut, by 
band member Robin Holcomb (who is 
married to Horvitz), is a seamless four- 
part suite with minimal melodies, cradled 
in expectant sotto voce orchestrations. It’s 
musically interesting and accessible. 
Horvitz himself is generally less success- 
ful as a composer. “New Waltz” and 
“Nica’s Day” are slight themes given pre- 
dictable treatments. But the combination of 
soloists Horvitz, drummer Bobby Previte, 
and cornettist Butch Morris does lend stark 
beauty to his “Paper Money.” And this al- 
bum affords some room to avant-garde 
composers, with excellent results. Borneo 
Horns leader Lennie Pickett raises the 
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specter of R&B bands with his “Dance Mu- 
sic for Composers Orchestra,” noise meister 
Elliott Sharp explores the interface between 
chaos and order in “Skew,” and Anthony 
Braxton’s crossword-puzzle composition in- 
terlinks angular themes over a swinging 
groove to open the CD on a driving note. 
Unlike the NYCO, Boston’s Either/Or- 
chestra do tour, and their fourth release, 
The Calculus of Pleasure (Accurate), 
recorded during and just after their 1990 
coast-to-coast expedition, captures the 
wit, energy, and intelligence that make 
them one of the country’s best big bands. 
This six-year-old group’s eclecticism is 
more historically oriented than that of the 
NYCO, who focus on contemporary ap- 
proaches. E/O merrily root around in the 
jazz heritage, seeing beyond the factional 
fighting about “the tradition” and “the 
avant-garde” to the essential elements that 
make jazz both satisfying art and enter- 
tainment. Arrangements of hard-bop 
chestnuts like Benny Golson’s “Whisper 
Not” and Horace Silver’s “Ecaroh” rub el- 
bows with avant-gardist Julius Hemphill’s 
“Hard Blues” in a refreshingly hospitable 
setting. The vivid arrangements set off the 
tunes with genuine affection, and the Ei- 
ther/Orchestra’s enthusiasm is infectious. 
Bandleader Russ Gershon contributes two 
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BAND IN BOSTON: Either/Orchestra puts wit, energy, and intel- 
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originals that rework historical material into 
a contemporary context. “Bennie Moten’s 
Weird Nightmare” takes the relaxed swing 
of the early-’30s Kansas-territory bands — 
one of which Moten quite famously led — 
into the future, with Doug Yates’s bass-clar- 
inet grumblings aided by easygoing drum- 
mer Matt Wilson. “Miles Away” jumps 
ahead 40 years without missing a beat, ex- 
ploring the fusion legacy of Miles Davis. 
With a catholic vision, gentle irony, hard- 
hitting soloists (including the flamboyant 
John Medeski on piano and rollicking hu- 
morist Curtis Hasselbring on trombone), 
and respect for the audience, the Either/Or- 
chestra wear the mark of authority. 

Neither the New York: Composers Or- 
chestra nor the Either/Orchestra exhaust 
the possibilities open to jazz-band com- 
posers, of course. Other recent releases, 
like McCoy Tyner’s excellent The Turning 
Point (Verve) or Clifford Jordan’s hard- 
bop juggernaut Down Through the Years 
(Milestone), take more conservative ap- 
proaches. And the semi-annual Muhal 
Richard Abrams big-band recordings on 
Italy’s Black Saint label, like last year’s Blu 
Blu Blu, have become state-of-the-art re- 
ports on the jazz orchestra. Notwithstand- 
ing all the shots taken at the big bands, 
they’ve suffered mere flesh wounds. Q 
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ligence into their formula for The Calculus of Pleasure. 














CAMBRIDGE BOSTON BURLINGTON fa Vreiad 
95 Mt. Auburn St Mass. Ave. at Newbury 101 Middlesex Turnpik 

Harvard Square (Harvard (D)Stop on the Redline) i Back Bay (yeaa Camersan CortwrcACDSup on te Greening Across From Surtngton tat acai iad 
RECORDS (617) 876-3377 | RECORDS....................(617) 247-5900 —— eo (617) 272-100; 
VIDEO SALES - NO RENTALS VIDEO SALES AND RENTALS Sant oly m 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


YOUR ENTERTAINMENT 
HEADQUARTERS 


BURLINGTON’S LARGEST SELECTION 
CHOOSE FROM OVER 75,000 COMPACT DISCS, 
30,000 CASSETTES, AND OVER 5,000 VIDEOS! 


EVERY CATEGORY OF RECORDED MUSIC 
Jazz/Big Band/Traditional Jazz Recordings, Classic Rock/Oldies, 
Classical, Blues/New Orleans Music, Films & Shows, Reggae, Pop/Rock, 
Alternative/Indy, New Age, International, Country/Folk & Bluegrass, Kids, 
Vocals, Easy Listening, Christian/Gospel, 12 Inch/Cass. Singles... 
Don’t Forget Blank Tape, Spoken Word, Instruction, Books On Tape, 
Tape Cases, CD/Tape Racks, Gift Certificates And Morel! 


WHERE ELSE CAN YOU FIND? 

Where Else Can You Find Violin Music Played by Jascha Helfitz, 
Gypsy Fiddlers, Jean-Luc Ponty, Charlie Daniels, The Chieftans, Johnny 
Gimble and Mark O’Connor? Where Else Can You Buy Recordings of 

George Gershwin’s Classic Song “Summertime” Performed by Artists as 
Diverse as Miles Davis, Janis Joplin, Ella Fitzgerald, Kirl le Kanawa, 
Jean Pierre Rampal, and a Dozen Others? Don’t Forget Tower Stocks 
Circus Music, Sousa Marches, How To Speak Foreign Languages, 
Women’s Music, Imports, Eddie Cochran and Much Morel! 


* CAN'T FIND IT? WE DO SPECIAL ORDERS! x 
OPEN 9am TO MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU 


OPEN EVERYDAY TO SERVE YOU! - MAIL ORDER: 1-800-648-4844 (9AM-9PM E.S.T.) 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


CAMBRIDGE ¢ BOSTON ¢ BURLINGTON 














| BM Includes: REST IN PEACE, TRAGIC 
COMIC, and STOP THE WORLD. 


| TRS 


“lll Sides to Every Story“ 











(MA) inctudes: KID EGO and MUTHA (DONT 
WANNA GO TO SCHOOL TODAY) 








Good while supplies last 








and receive an Extreme/ 
Tower Records T-shirt Free! 


Also on sale! 


Une 10.990 
699s 


* Album not available until 12:00am 


OPEN EVERYDAY TO SERVE YOU! - MAIL ORDER: 1-800-648-4844 (9AM-9PM E.S.T.) 
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RECORDS (617) 876-3377 | RECORDS... (617) 247-5900 ae eee —— (617) 272-1007 
VIDEO SALES - NO RENTALS VIDEO SALES AND RENTALS VIDEO RENTALS AND SALES! 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 
An Extremely Cool Offer! 


Come into any Tower Records 
location on Monday night 
Sept. 21 between 
12:00-12:30am* and buy 
Extreme's new release 


ST 0.99 cD 
$6.99 cs 








AM Includes: MORE THAN WORDS. HOLE 
r HEARTED, and GET THE FUNK OUT 


Sale Ends 9/24/92 
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What is Oxfam America? 


Oxfam America works in partnership with people 


around the world fighting hunger. To feed themselves 


poor people need access to basic resources like 


land, water, seeds, tools, credit and training. Since 1970, 


Oxfam America has helped them get those resources. 


Oxfam America is a nonprofit, international agency that 


funds self-help development and disaster relief projects 


in Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean. In 


26 countries, Oxfam supports the work of self-help 


groups, such as farmers’ unions, women’s associations, 


and village councils, to met basic needs and increase 


economic and social equity. Oxfam also produces 


education materials for people in the United States on 


issues of hunger and development, and speaks out 


WORLDFEST RAFFLE 





Coast to Coast for $1.00 





Grand Prize: 

Round Trip Air Fare for two 
anywhere in the Continental U.S., 
courtesy of International Tours 
and United Airlines 


Great Escapes: 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel Getaway 
Weekend for Two 


Cambridge Center Marriott Hotel 
Two for Breakfast Weekend 


Two Night Stay at the Inn 
at Harvard 


Restaurant Gift Certificates from: 
The Elephant Walk Restaurant 
The Bennett Street Cafe 
Picante Mexican Grill 
Acapulco Restaurant 

Boston’s Best Frozen Yogurt 
Ciao Bella Ristorante 

Dad’s Diner 

The Spaghetti Club 
Cornucopia Restaurant 
Dave's Homemade 

The Back Bay Bistro 

Stage Deli 

Via Lago Pasta 

Buteco II Restaurant 


Tickets: 

The Lyric Stage—two season 
subscriptions 

The Charles Playhouse 

The American Repertory Theater 
Bay State Cruises 

The Regattabar 

at The Charles Hotel 

General Cinema 

The JFK Library—five passes 
Loews Theaters 


Gift Certificates from: 
Good News Garage 
Mystery Train 
Wordsworth Books 
Harvard Bookstore 
Brookline Booksmith 
Darrow Bookstore 


The Moon and Sixpence 
Nostalgia Factory 
Alfred’s Hair Salon 
Ferris Wheel Bike Shop 
Richard’s Salon 
Jean-Pierre David 
Angelo’s Hairstyling 
Balloons over Newton Highlands 
Children’s Story 

Asian Books 

Dellaria Salons 

Second Time Around 
Global Odyssey Design 
Fresh Hair 

Henry Bear's Park 
Nomad 


Gifts from: 

Boston Celtics signed basketball 
Atex, Inc.—Ten Kodak cameras, 
Ten Funsaver cameras 

David R. Godine, Publisher 


Room for Children—Ten drop-in 
classes, ten kids’ dance classes 


The Pear Tree—Zulu basket 
Yayla Tribal Rings 

Houghton Mifflin Company— 
children’s books 

The Body Shop—Gift Basket 
Animals Magazine /MSPCA 
Anokhi 

Calliope 

Beautiful crafts from original 
artists: 

Rusty Glickman 

Eva Schlesinger 

Paul Fata 


Kyoto West 
George’s Folly 


Addis Red Sea Ethiopian 
Aucoin le de & thies 
Bali Rice Bowl Indonesian 
Bar-B-Q Express 

Ben and Jerry's Ice Cream 
Cafe of India 

Joe Centano Venezuelan 
Coffee Connection 
Congregation Food Caribbean 
Grendel Ellis West Indian 
Richard Gopie Caribbean 
Guyanese Cuisine 

Jam Down Cuisine Jamaican 





The World on a Plate | 





Kamayan International S.E. Asian 
Kashmir Indian 

Flavio Leonin Filipino 
Manteiro’s Masala Gumbo 
Maroneg Affiliate 

Perrier spring water 

Thong Phamduy Vietnamese 
Shalimar Indian 

Ventures Haitian 

Veryfine fruit juices 
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Sister Carol 


A cornerstone of the New York reggae scene, this 
native Jamaican is one of reggae’s most powerful. 


performers. Renowned for combining serious spiritual 


and political lyrics with rapid-fire “toasting” (a rap- 
like cadence), Sister Carol first captured national 
attention with her dynamic musical performances in 
the films Something Wild and Married to the Mob. 





Somaly Hay 


An internationally known dancer who often performed 
at the Cambodian royal palace before the Vietnamese 


occupation, Somaly Hay is a survivor of the Khmer 


Rouge holocaust who benefitted from Oxfam’s relief 


work in her war-torn nation during 1979-1980. 

At WorldFest, she and her family will perform the 
delicate, measured dances in exquisite costumes 
that characterize the thousand-year-old Cambodian 


court dance tradition. 





Oxfam America is a private, non- 
sectarian agency and all contributions 
are tax-deductible to the extent per- 
mitted by law. 


Oxfam 
America 
26 West Street | 
Boston, MA 02111 


Oxfam America seeks 

and welcomes volunteer 
support. For more infor- 
mation call 617.482.1211 
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Charles Street 


@ Food Booths @ Recycling Center 


#% Craft Booths 


ONGOING EVENTS 


®@ Kids Corner: Fun, educational activities for children and 
their families. Come take part in a parade or listen to 


stories from local teller and author Guy Peartree and North 


and South, East and West:The Oxfam Book of Children’s 
Stories (Candlewick Press). 


@ A life-size model of a traditional home in Southern Africa, 
in which families can learn about their Southern African 
counterparts, by taking part in typical daily activities such 
as making headwrappings, carrying water, grinding grain 
and joining in music and dance. 


® Tom Ole Surum, a Maasai warrior from Kenya, enter- 
taining the crowd with songs, dances and his outrageous 
sense of humor. 
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Kids Corner 
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Oxfam & 
Crafts Tent 





Baseball Field 
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@ Hands-on educational exhibits about the causes of world 
hunger and Oxfam America’s development projects 
featuring an elegantly simple water pump used in Central 
America and a new type of plow that has greatly increased 
food production in Ethiopia. 


©@ Life-sized puppets, jugglers, more than 100 craft and 
food vendors, 150 raffle prizes, literature, Oxfam America 
holiday gifts and.... lots of surprises. 











Wildest Dreams 

The island rhythms and electrifying performances 

of this Jamaica Plain sextet have earned them a 
reputation as one of Boston’s most entertaining world 
beat bands. With their unceasingly danceable music, 
audiences can’t help but feel that the brighter future 
they sing about is just around the corner. Their 
recent release “One Voice” has met with rave reviews 
from area critics. 





Bamidele Dancers and Drummers 
Directed by Bamidele Osumarea, the members of this 
group are composers, musicians, art educators, instru- 
ment makers, choreographers and dancers from 

many parts of Africa and the Caribbean. They use a 


huge variety of drumming and dance rhythms drawn 
from folk traditions and songs of their own countries. 
The group's incredible energy captivated the 200,000 
plus Esplanade audience during Nelson Mandela’s 
visit to Boston two years ago. 


Many Thanks 


For additional financial support: 
Shaw's Supermarkets 

The Gilette Company 

Liberty Mutual 

Au Bon Pain Foundation 


and... 

The City of Boston 

Chuck O'Connell and the Parks Department 

Boston City Police 

M.J. Connolly and Sons Inc. for trash management 

Sid Stone for sound equipment 

Jim Clemens for sound engineering 

Kodalux Processing, Fair Larkin, NJ for photo enlargements 
Rick Kolensinski and Clean Environment Co. for recycling 
Handy House for restrooms 

Ryder Truck Rental 

Veryfine Juices 

Perrier Group of America 

Coffee Connection 

Rick Gallo and Blue Hill Spring Water 

Theodore Groves and Jane Cuthbertson for all design work 
Kimble Marter and Howie Michaelson 

Kevin Aylmer for help with band bookings 

Sara Peattie and Mirium Avens, The Puppet Co-op 

Dan Foley of Airborne Comedians 

Stanhope Garage 

John Heavey of the Rivers School for loan of theater flats 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center 

HMV for raffle selling space 

Rosemary Sansone, Mayor Flynn's Office 

Debra Deagle and Laure Descoteau, Bureau of State Buildings 
Jan Bober and the Red Cross 

Hilton's Tent City 

The staff of Oxfam America, 
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A Commitment to the Common Good 


Tom's of Maine is pleased to be a major sponsor of 

this year's Oxfam America WorldFest. This event is a joyful 
celebration of community. It is a place to learn, to 

rejoice, and to affirm the inherent beauty of our unique 
natures. It is also a place to care, and to recognize that 
as a global community we are all connected. 


At Tom's of Maine, we believe in the value of community- 
building. As an expression of our commitment to the 
common good, we donate at least 10% of our pre- 

tax profits to non-profit organizations supporting the arts, 
education, the environment and human needs. We 

also support events, such as the WorldFest which seek 

to foster understanding through education. 


Tom's of Maine 
The Leader in Natural 
Personal Care 


Makers of : 


Natural Toothpaste 
(adults' and childrens’) 


Deodorant 
Anti-perspirant 
Mouthwash 
Shampoo 
Dental ribbon 
Shaving cream 


Tom's of Maine 


Railroad Avenue 
P.O. Box 710 
Kennebunk, Maine 04043 
Chair: Jean Hurley Nancy DellaRocco Clare McKeown 
Georgia Demetriades § Taylor McNeil 
bean Ateomnter Eileen Eaton Madeleine Newell 
Emily Baldwin Pr 
: Theodore Groves Joni Praded 
Steve Bernstein . 
Michael Bri Julia Hanna Pam Shanley 
BBs John Harvey Michael Sheridan 
Paula Cantor : 
‘ Julia Hrysenko Betsy Turner 
Steve Cummings - 
Lulu Hoebeb Mary Vesprini 
Jane Cuthbertson 
Louse DeDemlalels Orla Kennedy Laura Unflat 
Martha Mhlanga 
Phillip Martin 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Africa 

Flemming and Flemming Gifts 
Congo Creations Drums & crafts 
Marabout Moroccan Crafts 
Acuyi Traders Clothing & crafts 
Waithaka Safari Crafts Kenya 


Asia 

Pan-Thai Asian silks & knits 
Sana Belle /ndonesian crafts 
India Cottage Emporium 
Fancy That Silver and textiles 
Bashi Bushongo /ndonesian 
Indah Arts Indonesian batik 
Thar Treasures Rajasthan 
Kaya Co. Turkish jewelry 
Hmong Crafts Laos 

Arpi Int’! Indian textiles 
Nadroir Indonesia 

Kyoto West Paper jewelry 
Jer Vang Xiong Laos 

Linda Gray Clothing, jewelry 


Caribbean 
M.L.T. Connections Accessories 
Caribbean Creations 


Lafin America 

Discovery Imports Guatemala 
Cinta Guatemalan tipica 
Garman Imports Ecuador 
Manos del Peru Crafts, textiles 
A Taste of Culture S. America 
Shintuya Imports S. America 
Philip Kass Mayan Indians 
Ecuadorian Handcrafts 
Arlington Sister City Project 
Otavalo-Quechua Ecuador 
Shawcross Aid Guatemala 
Bill Nash Mexico 

Project Quetzaltenango 
Highland Enterprises Woolens 


Global Crafts and Clothing 
Nomad Americas, Asia, Africa 
Tash Designs Africa, Asia 

Unique Boutique Asia, Americas 
Alchemist’s Studio Africa, India 
Common Future Americas, Africa 
Wholesale Import Connections 
Nutrends & Tex-Mex 


|x. World Market | 





Original Clothing 

Paul's Planet Paintings & T's 
Kathleen Fergus Knits 

Print It Block print clothing 
Ratsy Originals Hats & bags 
Strip T's 

Global Revision 5 T's & cards 
Uno Solo Hats 


Other Crafts 

Migrant Winds Cards & prints 
Zacciah Blackburn Flutemaker 
Garafolo Creations Fantasy 
Ahimsa Graphics T's & cards 
James Morriss Pipestone clay 
Cat Creations Recycled crafts 
Gold Medal Flowers Plants 
Hideaki Miyamura Pottery 
Breeze Chimes Recycled silver 
Wood ‘n’ Wool Carvings, knits 
Jason Thompson Bookbinding 
Enchanted World of Boxes 
Wood Enterprises 


Jewelry 

Silverstone Jewelry 

Mother Lobe Jewelry & clocks 
MerriWeather Bead & Jewelry 
Earth Door Sky Door 

Emerald City Jewelry and stones 
Global Odyssey Design 

About Antina’s Archive 
Rebekah Perks Ceramics 
International Gifts Sterling 
Jewelry Expressions 

Sholeh Jewelry Porcelain 
Carol Sousa Jewelry 

Lobal Warming 

Venus Ray Holograms 
Catbird Jewelry 

Earth Elements 


BARPCV Peace Corp volunteers 
Le Photo Polaroid photos 

Envir talC erns 
Peaceworks 

Outhouse Enterprise 
































All the food that’s fit to eat... 
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,.. and help for people who haven't any. 


Oxfam helps people support themselves — 
and that’s why we've supported WorldFest from day one. 


Bread & Circus 














Brighton Cambridge Wellesley Newton Hadley Providence 
Corner of Washington St. 115 Prospect St. 278 Washington St. 916 Walnut St. Russell St. (Rt. 9) 261 Waterman St. 
and Corey Rd. 617-492-0070 617-235-7262 617-969-1141 413-586-9932 401-272-1690 
617-738-8187 
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Simple Wisdom from 
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Tom's of Maine believes that benevolence is an everyday part of business. Our goal is to build up relationships 
which affirm the dignity, diversity, and interconnectedness of the natural world and the human spirit. 

To this end, Tom's of Maine commits at least ten percent of annual pre-tax profits to nonprofit organizations, and 
encourages employees to spend 5% of their work time in service to such groups. 

Besides environmental causes, we support the arts, education and human needs. Special emphasis is given to 
ethically motivated and environmental economic development projects. Tom's of Maine is pleased to sponsor Oxfam 
America's WorldFest, September 19 and 20 on the Boston Common. 


Tom's of Maine 











The Wabanaki Federation of native peoples once ranged from 
Maine through ti : Maritime Provinces. Severely eroded by 
nearly 500 years of immigrant influences, native cultures 
nevertheless survive. TOM's also supports indigerous people of 
Brazil through its work with the Rainforest Alliance. 





“Painted Bird" is the vibrant creation of Lisa Wentworth, a young 
student of Very Special Arts. Through dance, music, literature, 
and the visual arts, Very Special Arts creates avenues for people 
who are physically or mentally challenged to participate in the 
mainstream of society. TOM's helps to fund these efforts. 

















Tom's of Maine Railioad Avenue P.O. Box 710 Kennebunk, Maine 04043 
Makers of Natural Toothpaste, Deodorant, Mouthwash, Shampoo, Dental Ribbon and Shaving Cream 
























PAUL ROBICHEAU 





by Gary Susman 


his shit’s almost as much fun 

as a Patriots game, huh?” 

noted Metallica drummer 

Lars Ulrich before the sell- 

out crowd at Foxboro Stadi- 
um Friday, September 11. Maybe even 
more fun, since instead of the hapless 
Pats, the fans saw two evenly matched 
powerhouse teams battle for gridiron 
supremacy: the lean, mean Metallica, and 
the more flamboyant Guns N’ Roses. 

The largely white, male, blue-collar au- 
dience even acted like a football crowd, 
tossing beachballs and articles of clothing 
at each other. (No waves, though.) The 
stands were also replete with scantily-clad 
cheerleaders, women who dressed like 
contestants on Studs, who knew the words 
to these male-rage anthems as well as the 
men did, and who happily flashed the 
video cameras that panned the bleachers 
between sets. 

Here’s how the teams match up, ac- 
cording to the scouting report. 

Quarterbacks: Metallica frontman 
James Hetfield is just coming off the in- 
jured reserve list, having been burned in 
an onstage-flashpot accident a few weeks 
ago. He still has a roar to match his leo- 
nine looks, but he has a sub, John Mar- 
shall of Metal Church, filling in admirably 
on rhythm guitar. His running game is en- 
ergetic (he was all over the stage, plus into 
the audience for “Seek & Destroy”), and 
he plays to the crowd’s bloodthirstier im- 
pulses by baiting them with aggressive pat- 
ter (“I’m sorry I called you a buncha 
pussies. You’re a buncha dicks!”). 

In contrast to Hetfield’s dependable 
predictability, Ax] Rose is wild and erratic. 
(He was utterly professional this time out: 
only five minutes late, no paranoid dia- 
tribes, no riot-fomenting.) Accomplishing 
eight costume changes per show, he’s a lot 
flashier than the basic-black Hetfield. The 
two share an Energizer Bunny-like stami- 
na (both sets lasted two and.a half hours). 
His piano skills (on the “November Rain” 
intro) seem to have greatly improved since 
he played in Worcester in December. 
Overall, Rose is the more fascinatingly 
complex, trying — and often fumbling — 
to reconcile his macho posturing with his 
newly-unearthed sensitive side. “Trust is 
about getting along, compromising, work- 
ing things out. Basically, if you’re a liar, 
you’re a fuckin’ pussy. I don’t have time to 
be a pussy,” he says, by way of introducing 
“Doubletalkin’ Jive.” 

Rushing: Who’s faster, Metallica’s 
thrashing lead guitarist Kirk Hammett, or 
Guns’ flashing Slash? It’s a toss-up. Both 
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NO SANDMAN: the guitar pyrotechnics of Metallica’s Kirk 
Hammett make him a fiery utility player. 


Dream teams 


Metallica and Guns N’ Roses 
play the hard-rock Rosebowl 


punctuate their sets with long, witty Hen- 
drix-inspired solo showcases — Slash in- 
terpolating into his the theme from The 
Godfather, “Wild Horses,” and “Lucy in 
the Sky with Diamonds;” Hammett using 
“Dazed and Confused,” “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” (with bassist Jason Newsted 
playing the melody), and the old Hitch- 
cock theme “Funeral March of a Mari- 
onette” (as an intro to “Master of Pup- 
pets”). Hammett likes the whammy bar 
and Slash likes feedback, but each could 
play for the other’s team. 

New Prospects: The songs from 1991's 
Metallica rock just as hard as the old ones, 
though oldies such as “Whiplash” thrash 
more vigorously. Guns’ set is more di- 
verse, with prom-dance power-ballads 
such as “Don’t Cry,” “Patience,” and 
“November Rain” featured as prominently 
as rave-ups such as the new “Attitude” 
(sung with flair by bassist Duff McKagan). 

Offense: Both teams’ attack depends on 
an onslaught of pyrotechnics (flashpcts 
and fireworks). Metallica’s anti-war song 
“One” makes effective use of footage from 
Johnny Got His Gun; Guns sing their anti- 
war ballad “Civil War” before inert flags of 
the USA, CSA, and USSR. Guns do have 
the most amusing special effect of the 
evening, a giant inflated beastie that ap- 
pears in the stands during “Welcome to 
the Jungle.” 

To beat the football analogy further into 
the ground, there was even an obligatory 
incongruous pre-game show to which no 
one paid much attention, provided by 
Faith No More before a half-empty stadi- 
um. (A lot of people were still enjoying 
tailgate barbecue in the parking lot.) Al- 
though they can be just as noisy and 
metallic as the headliners, FNM’s punk 
influence is more apparent, their rage 
more free-floating, and their sense of hu- 
mor more overt (they interpolated the 
“oh-oh-oh-oh” chorus from “Hangin’ 
Tough” into one song, as a jibe at Mas- 
sachusetts as the birthplace of the New 
Kids). They’re also the only group of the 
three that hasn’t totally expunged the 
R&B strains from their brand of rock 
and roll. 

In some ways, though, FNM is just as 
retro as the Black Sabbath-emulating 
Metallica or the Paul McCartney-loving 
Guns. Jim Martin must be the last guitarist 
in rock who thinks a red Flying V looks 
cool, and the sonic blend of gothic church- 
iness with sneering venom is as goofy as 
anything ever cooked up by the Crazy 
World of Arthur Brown. Their truest inno- 
vation may be that in “Epic,” with its 
“What is it?” refrain, they’ve created the 
first arena-rock singalong anthem that no- 
body understands. gO 
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new bands. new sounds. no risk. 


ome hear new releases from these artists all month at 
HMV. If you don't like what you hear, just bring them 
back for full credit or exchange. 





Branford Marsalis 
1 HEARD YOU TWICE the first time 


feeturng Spee Quests 
JOHN LEE HOOKER, LINDA HOPKINS, 
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LUCINDA WILLIAMS 
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1 OON'T SLEEP, | ORINK COFFEE INSTEAD 
MINT JULEPS AND NEEDLES 
SHE'S IN LOVE . 


Sweet Old World 


PATTY SMYTH 
PATTY SMYTH 


Featuring: SOMETIMES LOVE JUST AIN'T ENOUGH 
With Don Henley 
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SOMETHING GOOD 
INCLUDES SOMETHING GOOD AND 
WHAT CAN YOU DO FOR ME 
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We're so sure you'll enjoy 
these new releases from 
UNI Distribution that we 

are offering you a chance 
to buy any of these titles 

with our Try It Zone 
Guarantee! Buy it. Listen to 
it. If you don’t like it bring it 
back with your receipt 
within two weeks of 
purchase and we'll credit 
you with the full purchase 
price towards any other 
cassette or CD in the store! 


RAIMONES 
RAMONES 


MONDO BIZARRO 
Featuring CENSORSHIT * POISON HEART 
TAKE IT AS IT COMES 
TOMORROW SHE GOES AWAY 


i994 


GRAYSON HUGH 


ROAD TO FREEDOM 
Featuring SOUL CAT GIRL 
DON'T LOOK BACK 
| CAN’T UNTIE YOU FROM ME 


SALE ENDS 10/22/92 


cassette 
10.99 
CD 


DAVID J 
DAVID J 


URBAN URBANE 


Featuring 
SOME BIG CITY 


CANDY ON 
THE CROSS 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL 
NEVER WENT TO 
NEW ORLEANS 


"Featuring: | STAND ALONE « 
WHEN WILL IT RAIN © DOWN ON ME 


RHYTHM SYNDICATE 


RHYTHM SYNDICATE 
LIFE, SEX AND LOVE 


Featuring | WANNA MAKE LOVE TO YOU 
JUST FOR THE SEX 
CAN | GET NAKED WITH YOU 


- TF rey 


CAMBRIDGE ¢ BOSTON ¢ BURLINGTON 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. at Newbury 


CAMBRIDGE 


In Back Bay (Hynes Converton Center ICA(T)Stap on the Greenhne) 
(617) 247-5900 


RECORDS 
VIDEO SALES AND RENTALS 


RECORDS (617) 876-3377 
VIDEO SALES - NO RENTALS 


BURLINGTON fa Tra 8 
101 Middlesex Turnpike 
Across From Burlington Mai! 
RECORDS..... 

SUNDAY NOON "TIL 7PM 
VIDEO RENTALS AND SALES! 


(617) 272-1007 
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by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 
7:30 (7) Beakman’s World. Channel 7 prime-time 
previews a new noon-on- kids-ed show in 
conjunction with the station's ongoing math-and-sci- 
ence advocacy campaign, “Imagine That.” Beakman 
is a cartoon know-it-all who tells-it-all — with humor, 
a sense of contemporary style, and probably a cer- 
tain je ne sais quoi. (Until 8 p.m.) 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Detroit 
Tigers. 
8:00 (7) Golden Palace. They're back. Betty White, 
Rue McClanahan, and Estelle Getty — the miserable 
old women who made big bucks making menopause 
jokes on The Golden Girls — go into the hotel biz in 
Miami, without Bea Arthur. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 
8:30 (7) Bob. Newhart's latest casts him as a comic- 
book artist — perhaps, in part to relieve him of the 
fuddy-duddy albatross that’s weighed him down 
since his buttoned-down-mind days. Of course, 
comic-book artists are probably pretty nerdy, too. 
(Until 9 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 
1:00 (7) The Ed Sullivan Show. Repeated from min- 
nie-minnie years ago. Mr. Ed hosts Smokey Robin- 
son and the Miracles, Santana, the Muppets, the 
Mamas and the Papas, and the Harry James 
Orchestra. (Until 2 p.m.) 
3:00 (7) Baseball. The Baltimore Orioles versus the 
Milwaukee Brewers. 
6:00 (44) The Last Time | Saw Paris (movie). 
Marriages without much love dominate this 1954 look 
at post-WWII France. Starring Liz Taylor, Van 
Johnson, and Donna Reed. Original story by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Islands of New England. Hopping along 
something called the “strand of jewels.” A visit to 
Nantucket, where stingy people make life difficult for 
folk from the real world (after they take our money), 
and to other Yankee isles. To be repeated on 
Thursday at 11:30 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Crocodile Dundee Il (movie). What a croc. 
Paul Hogan goes to Manhattan to trade insults with 
punks and bust a gaggle of international drug smug- 
glers. Laughable. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Mr. Lucky (movie). Cary Grant plays a 
gambler playing for keeps who wins Laraine Day at a 
war-drive bazaar. From 1943. To be repeated on 
Sunday at 1 p.m. (Until 11:40 p.m.) 
10:00 (4) The Miss America Pageant. Live from the 
planet Jupiter. Fifty unmarried American women 
scramble for cosmetics while children sleep under 
bridges and we get pissed because we lost a subway 
. sorry, that must be the Miss 
Universe contest. (Until midnight.) 
10:00 (38) The Birds (movie). Little things add up, 
and pretty soon, you're scraping your windshield with 


| a cold-chisel. Tippi Hedren and Rod Taylor star, up to 


their asses in feathers. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
11:40 (2) His Kind of Woman (movie). A deported- 
gangster yarn starring Robert Mitchum, Raymond 
Burr, and Vincent Price. Notice the lack of female 
names in the cast here. Hmmmmmm. To be repeat- 
ed on Sunday at 3 p.m. (Until 1:40 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
1:00 (2) His Kind of Woman (movie). Repeated 
from Saturday at 11:40 p.m.) 
1:00 (4) Football. The Denver Broncos versus the 
Philadelphia Eagles. 
1:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Detroit 
Tigers. 
3:00 (2) Mr. Lucky (movie). Repeated from Saturday 
at 10 p.m. 
4:00 (7) Football. The Detroit Lions versus the 
Washington Redskins. 
6:00 (44) Live from Lincoin Center. Repeated from 
last week. The New York Philharmonic celebrates its 
150th opening night with Kurt Masur conducting 
selections from Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet and its 
sister songfest, Bernstein's West Side Story. (Until 7 
p.m.) 
8:00 (2) The American Experience: The Kennedys, 
part one. See review on page 18. The concept here 
— pretty much the only concept here — is that 


| Joseph Kennedy the elder imposed his thwarted 


political ambitions on his ill-fated sons. These two 
hours of this companion production to previous 
years’ political bios of LBJ and RMN deal with old 
Joe's dirty business dealings and his stint as 


| Ambassador to the Court of St. James. To be con- 
| cluded on Monday at 8 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 

| 9:00 (4) Danger Island (movie). Gary Graham and 
| Kathy Ireland star with June Lockhart in this TV-mon- 
| ster-movie about life on a desert island where too 


many mad doctors have practiced. (Until 11 p.m.) 


| 9:00 (5) Somebody’s Daughter (movie). Nicollette 
| Sheridan stars as a dirty dancer whose affair with a 


cop exposes high-level police corruption. Also star- 


| ring Nick Mancuso, Elliot “Mr. Cheer” Gould, and 


Max Gail. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Mystery: Dark Angel. Repeated from last 
week. Peter O'Toole plays an evil uncle to Jane 
Lapotaire who is thrust into his guardianship. (Until 
12:30 a.m.) 

10:00 (38) Ask the Manager. Are dead people sad? 
(Until 10:30 p.m.) 


MONDAY 


7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Detroit 


Tigers. 

8:00 (2) The American Experience: The Kennedys, 
part two. The conclusion, in which the family legacy 
of ambition meets the legacy of ultimate defeat 
despite conspicuous success at the polls. A fine 
reminder of days when there still seemed to be some 
hope glimmering out of Washington, but a narrow 
and limited view of the Kennedys, who are portrayed 
as a family of lusty men and ornamental, irrelevant 
women. Still, there's therapeutic value here. The 
RFK segments move you to shake that bastard Bush 
and ask him, “Are you fucking Republicans going to 
kill anybody else?” (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Young Indiana Jones. The season opener 
for the kids show that’s too good for kids. Make 
them watch; they're not all as stupid as the 
Education President is trying to make them. What 
other junior script would be set in 1917 Austria? 
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(Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (25) Revenge of the Nerds (movie). Robert 
Carradine and Anthony Edwards star in this in-its- 
own-way-charming movie and make the case that 
smelly guys with bad hair and pocket protectors are 
people, too. If it hadn't been so faithful to its teen- 
trash genre, it could have been a funny movie. (Until 
10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Miss America: Behind the Crown (movie). 
Big hair. Also a nasty little true-tale of 1992 Miss A, 
Carolyn Saap, and her rise through the beauty-con- 
test ranks while being victimized by an abusive 
boyfriend. Saap plays herself. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Football. The New York Giants versus the 
Chicago Bears. 

9:00 (7) Murphy Brown. The season opener. This is 
it. Duck, Dan, you simple shit. The election is lost 
here and now. Got your speech ready? Don't you 
ever feel foolish arguing with a sit-com character? 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Voices of the Electorate: The African- 
American Voter. A limited population showcased in 
the first of two town-meeting specials. Former Texas 
rep Barbara Jordan hosts. If the good guys are 
going to survive in Texas and other yee-haw states, 
the Democrats have got to get in there and register 
their obvious supporters. But perhaps it’s easier just 
to let the nation’s minorities share the spotlight at 
the convention and then forget about getting them 
into the voting booth. More on Wednesday. (Until 11 
p.m.) 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) The American Experience: LBJ, part one. 
Following the Kennedy shows, this PBS series 
reaches back and replays this excellent and fairly 
frank — although almost apologetic — career profile 
of that long, tall Texan who, it may scare you to real- 
ize, looks good compared to what we've suffered 
under recently. To be concluded on Wednesday at 8 
p.m. To be repeated on Thursday at 1 p.m. on 
Channel 44. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) With a Vengence (movie). More trendy 
Seattle stuff. Melissa Gilbert-Brinkman is stalked by 
Micahel Gross because — of course — she saw him 
do some awful deed. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (44) Jacksonville Jazz Xil. Repeated from 
last week. Featuring music from Diane Schuur and 
the Chick Corea Elektric Band. (Until 11 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (2) The American Experience: LB, part two. 
The conclusion. We danced in the streets when this 
clown announced he would not run for a second full 
term. Little did we know what evil lurked in the shad- 
ow of the Checkers speech. To be repeated on 
Thursday at 3 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Melvin and Howard (movie). Paul LeMat 
and Mary Steenburgen star in the very clever 1980 
comedy about a songwriting kid who picks up a 
derelict Howard Hughes on the road to riches. (Until 
10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Voices of the Electorate: The Hispanic- 
American Voter. First, they get to vote on whether 
we're supposed to call them Latinos or Hispanic- 
Americans. Edward James Olmos, co-chair of the 
National Hispanic Leadership Agenda (and former 
big cheese on Miami Vice), hosts this week's second 
town-meeting show on minority voting. (Until 11 
p.m.) 
10:00 (4) Law and Order. The season opener of 
what is — ACLU considerations aside — the most 
deserving drama series around. Paul Sorvino and 
Chris Noth (who spends his whole life saying things 
like “No, not North!”) return. Tonight they're on the 
case of a murdered porno photographer. (Until 11 
p.m.) 
10:00 (44) Main Street Jazz. Music from an annual 
festival in Columbia, South Carolina, featuring the 
Legion of Decency-approved sounds of trumpeter 
Red Rodney and saxophonist Lew Tabakin. (Until 11 
p.m.) 


THURSDAY 
1:00 (44) The American Experience: LBJ, parts 
one and two. The Big Fool revisited. Repeated from 
Tuesday and Wednesday at 8 p.m. 
8:00 (2) The American Experience: Nixon. Big pigs 
in the White House. The architect of evil, the first 
presidential liar to be proud of his misdeeds. Reagan 
was an asshole; Bush is a toady. This guy was the 
biggest total wonk who ever took the Oath of Office. 
The first of a series of Republican criminals to rule 
us. And hey, you folks who voted for him — screw 
yourselves. To be repeated on Friday at 1 p.m. on 
Channel 44. (Until 11 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) The Simpsons. The season opener with 
Bart and Lisa at camp. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Cheers. The season opener. Rebecca 
(Kirstie Alley) sets the bar ablaze. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 
9:30 (4) Wings. The season opener. Some disaster 
befalls the cast. Probably a plane crash. (Until 10 
p.m.) 
10:00 (4) The Comedy Store 20th Anniversary 
Special. A celebration of comedy and comics featur- 
ing Richard Pryor, David Letterman, Bob Saget, 
Sandra Bernhard, Garry Shandlings, Craig T. Nelson, 
and more. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) Islands of New England. Repeated from 
Saturday at 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY 
1:00 (44) The American Experience: Nixon. There 
was crooked man, he ran a crooked house, etc. 
Repeated from Thursday at 8 p.m. 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Baltimore 
Orioles. 
9:00 (2) Talking with David Frost. Frost does the 
first of two election specials featuring chats with 
Senator Al Gore and that nitwit Quayle (in separate 
interviews). We don't really care if Danny Boy can 
spell; we care that he’s a dangerous conservative 
lunatic who shouldn't be trusted to take care of lunch 
never mind the United States. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (4) I'll Fly Away. The season opener of the 
fabled dramatic series that, as far as we know, 
nobody has ever seen. People say it’s great, though. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
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To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215, at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would appear. 
We can't take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 
may be rewritten due to space limitations. 
Include the time of the event (or the hours 
that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place,.a description of the 
event, how much it costs, and a phone 
number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; listings will not 
be published without price information. If 
the information is for an event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like 
the listing to appear. Repeat listings may 
be deleted due to space limitations. 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 
LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK'S ISSUE. To be 
considered for “Hot Tix," the deadline is a 
week earlier; to be considered for “Next 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5600 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 
911 

SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 
1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN'S HOSPITAL: 





Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 
— and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


=C lubs 


FRIDAY 


productions. 
AVALON (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. High energy/top 40/Aechno/pro- 
dance music. 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston Pi., 
Boston. Progressive rock by DJ Laura 


May. 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Greek music with 


bellydancing. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. (19+) DJ Debo downstairs; DJ 
David James 

BARMUDA TRIANGLE (437-1011), 200 
Brookline Ave., Boston. Blues Express-ly 
4 U, Watermeion Slim. 

BENNY'S SPORTS BAR (326-3000), 350 
Washington St., Dedham. Blues Casters. 
BLACK ROSE (492-8630), 50 Church St, 
Cambridge. Stand, Atlas Shrugged, Fern. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 
North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Cape Cod Travelling All 
Stars 


BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In the 
Harborview Lounge at 6 p.m., jazz 
pianistvocalist Diana Krall; at 8:30 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

BOYLSTON’S (734-1200), Rte. 9, 
Chestnut Hill. Cail for information. 
BUNRATTY’'S (254-9820), 186 Harvard 
Ave., Aliston. Cxema, Trojan Ponies, 
Uninvited. 


CHRISTOPHER’ s (876-9180), 1920 

Mass. Ave., . Paul Rishell. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall 
Swinging Johnsons. 


Marketplace, Boston. 

CLUB BABYHEAD (413-421-1698), 73 

Richmond St., Providence, Ri. Mighty 
Bosstones. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm. Ave., 

Boston. At 11 p.m., Euro-house dance 
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“THE FUNKADELIC CONVENTION” is what Chuckiehead call their Paradise gig Friday. 


party. 
CLUB OASIS (508-744-4328), 143 
Washington St., Salem. Barrence 


Whitfield & the 
CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Guy Smilie, ing Tunes. 


COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
yin 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 


COMMONWEALTH BREWNG CO. (523- 
8383), 138 Portland St., Boston. Search 


Party. 

COPPERFIELDS (247-8605), 
Brookline Ave., Boston. 5-0. 
COTTON CLUB (541-0101), 965 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Dancing to house and Latin 
mixes. 

DERINGERS (508 583-2710), 45 Emer- 
son Ave., Brockton. Mucky Pup, Trip- 


DIAMOND JIM'’S PIANO BAR (536- 
2200), Lenox Hotel, 710 Boylston St., 
Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Doug Hammer- 
schmitt. At 8:30 p.m., Lydia. 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Animal Train, Honest Ed's 
Used Blues. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Heavy Metal 
Hors, Biue Streak. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 
Bristol Lounge, 200 Boylston St., Boston. 
At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., 
Suzanne Davis Trio. 
GILREINS (508-791-BLUE), 802 Main St., 
Worcester. Toni Lynn Washington Band. 
GINELLA’S (508. -376-2302), above 
Cappy's Restaurant, 32 Exchange St., 
Millis. Legal Limit. 
GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. ing Hamptons. 
GREEN BRIAR (789-4100), 304 
Washington St., Brighton. Classic Trax. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Boogaloo Swamis. 
HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 
Northern Ave., Boston. DJ Billy Costa. 
HARPERS FERRY (254-9743), 158 
' Ave., Allston. Fat City Band. 
THE HILTON AT DEDHAM PLACE (329- 
7900), 95 Dedham Pi., Dedham. From 5- 
10 p.m., pianist Peter Cover. 
JAKE IVORY'S (247-1222), 1 Lansdowne 
St, Boston. “Live dueling pianos.” 
JOHNNY D'S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Who's Kidding Who, Stan 
Strickland & First Choice. 
JONATHAN SWIFT'S (254-2222), 1234 
Soldier Field Rd., Boston. Karaoke. 
KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. Patty 
O'Keefe & Richard DeMone. 
KINVARA PUB Matas 34 Harvard 
Ave., Brighton. Doe Brothers. 
MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. DJ's Chris and George, 
alternative industrial music (18+). 
THE ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631- 
8987), 28 Mugford St., Marblehead. 
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Vance Gilbert. 

MUSIC CONNECTION (508-345-8285), 
343 Main St., Fitchburg. Call for 
indornati 


LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. in the Julien Lounge: At 6 
p.m., pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

METROPOLIS (338-6999), 533 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. DJ and dancing to 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. (18+) 
Shudder to Think, Dambuilders, Helium, 


Manifold. 
MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038); 3496 
Washington St, Jamaica Plain. Rodent. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
Cambridge. Think Tree. 

NOSTALGIA (479-8989), 797 Wollaston 


2231), 22 South St., Westborough. 
Harvey Reid, David 


Massengil 
OMNI PARKER HOUSE (227-8600), 60 


School St, Boston. Al Vega Trio with Liz 
English and other quest vocalists. 

OVATIONS (508-535-4600), Holiday Inn, 
junct. of Ries. 1 and 128, Peabody. 


Physical Graffiti. 

PAOLO RISTORANTE (227-5550), 216 

Hanover St., Boston. Ray Santisi Trio. 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., 

Boston. (18+) Chucklehead. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
. Fred Small. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 

Mass. Ave., . Pygs. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., 

Boston. Voodoo Dolls, Senders, Vouts, 

Thumbcramp. In the balcony: Jamie 


REGATTABAR (937-4020), Charles 
Hotel, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8 and 
10 p.m., Zawinul Syndicate. 

RICK'S OUTER BAR (508 255-4959), 
Route 6, North Eastham. DJ and dancing. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 


SEPTEMBER 


18, 











BUNBSATTY" 
a\ a\ane ~ @ 
186 HARVARD AVE. ALLSTON 


S 


MAA 


254-9804 OR 254-9820 





NEED 5-0 INFO? | 


CALL THE 5-0 AX-ESS LINE 


376-X$50 

















98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 


Copperfields 


Around the corner from Fenway Park 






















Church St., Cambri 
617-492-8630 
Rockin’ at The Rose” 























Tues., September 22 
Mocore (HARVARD BLUES) 
Wed., 23 

JOHN OPOLY 








Fri, September 18 $0 (INFO $76-X550) 
Sat. September 19 _§-0 (INFO 576-X550) 


Wed. September 23 ppt 
THE ACCESSORIES 


Thurs, September 24 §-0 (INFO 576-X550) 
Pri, September 25 UNDERCOVER 
Sat., September 26 THE SENSE 











MODERN & CLASSIC ROCK 





7M 


one of the Nation's 
Mxaiiiioma itis 
knitertanunent 
Complexes 
a -800- 5 36- FOXY 


ehl 





























797 Wollaston Beach Giva 
Quincy - 479-8989 


© Fri, Sept 18° 
MARK MORRIS 
& CAT TUNES 










* Sat, Sept 19+ 
FAT CITY 





© Sun, Sept 20 
LINDA'S LEAGUE 





/KARAOKE 


* Wed. Sept 23° 
SHOWSTOPPERS, 








© Thurs, Sept 2@ 
T.H. & THE 
WRECKAGE 





Fri, Sept 25° 
POUSETTE 
DART BAND 


| 




















Fr, Sapa 
PRESCRI 


WITH RUSS COSTA'S NO MAN'S BAND 





RAY GREENE AND 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 











808 Huntington Ave., 





Rre 9 
Boston 232-2191 

















* Sat, Sept 26° 
MARK MORRIS 








& CAT TUNES 


) Proper ID & Oress Required 
CS oa 














Downstairs: Herman Johnson | 


Cambridge. 

Quartet. Upstairs: Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10 p.m., Chris 
Connor. 

SILVERADO (227-7699), 279 Tremont 
St, Boston. Xanna Don't & the Wanted. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St, Boston Baked Biues. 
THE SPAGHETTI CLUB (576-1210), 93 
— St., Cambridge. Dancing with 


pon TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. The Subterraneans. 
TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), Prudential 


Center, 52nd floor, Boston. Steve Soares | 


Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 

Brookline St., Cambridge. (18+) Bullet La 
Continued on page 34 


| 


| 





Fri, Sept. 18 
GUY SMILIE 
COLORING TUNES 

Set, Sept 19 


Sept 

RED WILLOW 
¢ BLOODY : 
“naMyi's 

emia i JAM 7-1 





a4) TCH FOOT 
LOST G GENERATIO 





eet 
T Special j 12 az. Draft Beers $1 





NEIGHBORHOODS 
PINAL ScXOW 











608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-69 


PLENTY OF FREE PARKING AC 





For Bookings Call 484-2696 
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| 
| 


Open til 12 am 


Wednesday Night 
is Ladies ‘Night 


126 Brookline Avenue 
Near Kenmore Square 
536-PO00l 
+54 Grove St., Worcester 
508-852-2121 











CAPE COQ TE TRAVELIN 
SATURDAYS & at i 19820 
Dence Party wih 
D.J. AL PEREZ 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 
Bwwee Jam with 


SILAS JR. & THE HOT RIBS 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 


POCO LOCO 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 
DJ TON! TONE 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
Alternative Waves! 

Cate 


2am 
- THURS. 


Located underneath the 
NV. Market Bidg - Faneuil 
227-9664 

NO COVER 


























THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


CMOS 
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MASS 
AVE. 
CAMB. 
492-9653 


FRA, SEPT. 18 
KEVIN CONNOLLY 
SAT, SEPT. 19. 
KINGCANE JUNKO PARTNER 

















, SEPT. 22. 
MARK SANDMAN PRESENTS 
D., SEPT. 23. 
BONES OF CONTENTION 
THURS., SEPT. 24. 
MADELINE HALL & THE RHYTHM HOUNDS 


FRI, SEPT. 25. 
KEVIN CONNOLLY 














SERVING LUNCH EVERYDAY 
Weekdays 11:30-2:30 - Sat. & Sun 12:00-3:00 





ye ry 


Fi, 9/18 
RODENT “it's back 


Fri, 9/25 
BURNING SENSATION 
$a, 9/19 

FE SOK 
W096 St , Jamaica Plain 
( Next: to Doyles) 524-9038 


























Dinner Sn, Fi, $:30-10 pm 


, 5-10 
Sun., Brunch 11-3:15 
Gift | 


SUBTERRANEANS 
ANGELO 


= X-IM — 


BIG BLUES 
MEANIES 





PARADE 
JENNIFER TRYNIN 


COOKIN & RELAXIN 
JAZZ TRIO » 
WITH 
J. CLEM TRIO — 


OPEN JAZZ JAM |” 


HEAD TOO BIG 


SPINNING 
JENNY 


“PAT WALLACE 
BAND 
THE DERANGERS 


{URSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


DUCKS 
IN SPACE 
“STOVALL 
ELYe TN 
T.H. AND THE 
WRECKAGE 


HURSDAY X<TOBER 1 


MELISSA FERRICK 


JIRDAY XTORBER 


“MORPHINE 


277-0982 











SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 19TH 
as ir 
Fy g # “ 

b 
HERETIX 


VINDICATORS * DANTES GRIN 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 24H*18+ 
RAPTURE * BACKLASH * OUTTA TOUCH 


OCTOBER 2ND 
FLOCK OF SEAGULLS 


OCTOBER 3RD 
LAST EDIBLE REX APPEARANCE 


the 


_THE NEIGHBORHOODS 





(61 7)831-2000 
251 OLD CONCORD RD. BILLERICA 
(SO8)-667-6393 





Friday, Septernber 18 
Discord Recording Artists 
SHUDDER TO THINK 
DAMBUILDERS 
HELIUM ¢ JERKWATER 


Fri., September 25 
THE ATOM SAID 
GINGERBUTKISS 
Sat., September 26 
THE BAD LIVERS 








Py Sd came cummrsem © 10/2 musmenneess 











THEATER AND 
THE ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS. 


Cau Now 267-1234 

















Friday, September 18 » $6.00 


THE VOODOO DOLLS 
THE VOUTS Record Release Party 
THUMBC PALE NEPHEWS 


In the Balcony: JAMIE SHALER 


Soares, S September 19 
All Ages Show at 2pmi » $5.00 





MR. CRANKY » MUNG 
FACTS ABOUT RATS - MOTHERLODE 
9pm + 21+ * $7.00 
Grand Finale of THE OUTLETS 
a all oe members! 


HOTROK “HG TH DES 


Oy NOUS HO 
Tuesday, September 22 - $2.00 
KEITH BOWNICE’S 
ROCK & BLUES JAM 
Wednesday, Sept. 23 - $4.00 « 21+ 
NEVERMORE 
jFOUR LAST THINGS + CAPTAIN BLACK! 

in the Balcony: GARRETT DUTTON G/LOVE 
Thursday, Sept. 24 « $5.00 + 19+ 


UNITED STATES 


(lormer members of The & The Zulus) 
WALACHITE - THE TULIPS 

















Friday, September 25 + 21+ + $6.00; 
REAL KIDS 
THE INCREDIBLE CASUALS 
TOMATO MONKEY + MUSKELLUNGE 
inthe Balcony. BLUES WITH TERRY & THE PRATESH 
Saturday, Sept. 26 + 18+ + $5.00 


WARG 


GRIP 
special guests ODDS & ENDS 
FREE ADMISSION TO ALL BALCONY SHOWS 
THE RATHSKELLAR KITCHEN IS OPEN FROM 
11:00AM TO 10PM MON. THROUGH SAT. 


35 Commonwealth Ave. Kenmore Square | 


536-2750 




















NEIGHBORHOODS 


“FAREWELL TOUR” 
: Next to last Boston show ; 


Fist 101  ranvel admitted : 
private “Fare an 


seeeeeeceeeeeeeeeee 


Thursday, Sept. 24 
19+ show 


WLS (ORT 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 
~ NEICHBoOoR 


= 


-HFooDps 
with 
VOODOO DOLLS: 
& LAWNMARYS: 


upcoming: 
October 1 + 5-0 


SSCS SCSCSCSSESSCS SESS SCCSEEEE 

















For Places to Eat Cheaply... 
See “On the Cheap” in Styles. 


Continued from page 33 
Volta. 
VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 Lans- 


downe St., Boston. (19+) International 
night with Euro-house music and DJ 
Abdullah 


WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER (349- 
6055), Cahoon Hollow Beach, Wellfleet. 
George Gritzbach Band. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Westem Ave., idge. SWAMMP. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
Broadway, Somerville. John Licata 
Quintet. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508- 
754-0545), 38 Harlow St., Worcester. 
Frozen Culture, Crown of Thorns, Core. 
YARD ROCK CAFE (472-9383), 132 East 
Howard St., Quincy. Kat in the Hat. 
ZACHARY’S (424-7000), Colonnade 
Hotel,120 Huntington Ave., Boston. Bert 
Seager Trio. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. DJ Tad Bonvie. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 


ALLEY PUB (437-0529), 533 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mighty Charge. 

AVALON, Boston. “Avalon 2000,” rave- 
hardhouse-techno alternative dance. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ Tom Baxter. 

AXIS, Boston. “X Night.” 

BARMUDA TRIANGLE, Boston. Rising 
Suns. 

THE BEAT 9508-777-5567), 58 Andover 
St., Danvers. Noreasters. 

BENNY’S SPORTS BAR, Dedham. 


Storm Dogs. 

BLACK ROSE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. A! Perez. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. in 
the Harborview Lounge at 6 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8:30 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

BUNRATTY'’S, Alliston. Lyres, Barnies, 
Jigsaws, Blow Pops. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (494-1994), 
1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Agent 13. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 30 
JFK St., Cambridge. At 1:30 p.m., “World 
Music Jam.” 

CECIL’S (542-5108), 129 South St., 
Boston. Barbar Kessler. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Laurie Sargent. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Swinging Johnsons. 
CLUB BABYHEAD, Providence, Rhode 
Island. Six Finger Satellite, Velvet Crush. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., Euro- 
house dance party. 

CLUB OASIS, Salem. inside Out. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Red Willow, 
Nevermore. 


COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 

COLONIAL ‘INN (508-369-9200), 48 
Monument Sq., Concord. Martin Sexton. 
COMMONWEALTH BREWING CO., 
Boston. Kirkland Bodie. 

COPPERFIELDS, Boston. 5-0. 

COTTON CLUB, Boston. Live jazz music. 
DERINGERS, Brockton. Mystery Jones, 
Mood Crush, Gracie, Rare Form. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., Al Vega. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Band that Time 
Forgot. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Heretix, Scatter- 
field, Dante's Grin. 

ESTELLE’S (436-3447), 888 Tremont St. 
Boston. International dance music. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Suzanne Davis Trio; at 8:30 p.m., 
Suzanne Davis Trio. 

GILREINS, Worcester. James Montgom- 


ery. 
GINELLA’S, Millis. Blue Hornets. 
GREAT SCOTT, Boston. Standing 


Hamptons. 

GREEN BRIAR, Brighton. Response. 
GROG, Newburyport. George Ley & 
Rockin’ Shoes. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Call for 
information. 

HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Rick Russel 


SEPTEMBER 


18, 1992 


Band. 
THE HILTON AT DEDHAM PLACE, 
Dedham. From 6-11 p.m., pianist Peter 


Cover. 
JAKE IVORY'S, Boston. “Live dueling 


pianos. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Kinsey Report. 
JONATHAN SWIFT'S, Boston. Karaoke. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Patty 
O'Keefe & Richard DeMone. 

KINVARA PUB, Brighton. Classic Trax. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. “Rave” with DJ 
Linda, and industrial with DJ Chris Ewen 
(18+). 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: At 6 p.m., pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 
METROPOLIS, Boston. DJ and dancing 
to top 40 and R &B music. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Heavily Medicated Fairy Tales, 
Cleopatra Jones, Meniacal Choir. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Part- 
Time Lovers. 

MUSIC CONNECTION, Fitchburg. Dean 
Stevens. 

NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Fat City. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro. 
Hakansson & Thyng, Curt Bessette. 

OMNI PARKER HOUSE, Boston. Al Vega 
Trio with Liz English and other guest 
vocalists. 

OVATIONS, Peabody. John Penny & 
Jackie Lee Williams. 

PAOLO RISTORANTE, Boston. Ray 
Santisi Trio. 

PARADISE, Boston. Call for information. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Fred Small. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. King 
Kane's Junko Partners. 

THE RAT, Boston. At 2 p.m., (19+) 
Motherlode, Facts About Rats, Outlets, 
Mung, Mr. Cranky. At 8 p.m., Outlets, Hot 
Box, Mung, Dineros. in the balcony: Rapt 
Rascal & the Sorority House Horns. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 9 and 11 
p.m., Zawinul Syndicate. 

RICK’S OUTER BAR, North Eastham. DJ 
and dancing. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. Upstairs: Call for 
| , 

SCULLERS, Boston. At 8:30 and 10 p.m., 
Chris Connor. 

SILVERADO, Boston. Swinging Steaks. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Movers. 
THE SPAGHETTI CLUB, Cambridge. 
Dancing with DJs. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Big Blues Meanies. 
TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Steve Soares 
Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Techno-house 
music with DJ Rudeboy. 

WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER, Well- 
fleet. Tsunami Poets. 
WESTERN’ FRONT, 
SWAMMP. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. John 
Licata Quintet. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, 
Worcester. Call for information. 

YARD ROCK CAFE, Quincy. Madeline 
Hall & the Rhythm Hounds. 

ZACHARY'S, Boston. Bert Seager Trio. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. DJ Tad Bonvie. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


A BAR CAFE (353-0160), 111 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Brian Walkley. 
AMSTERDAM'S (426-1111), 54 Arlington 
St, Boston. Charley Harris Quartet. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. “L'Ambiance,” 
tropical dance music. 

BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Al Perez. 

BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Ms. Crabtree, 
Crabby Appleton, Frankly Scarlett. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., “Don White's Open-Mike.” 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Chris 
Dunn, Diane Rootnik. 

CLUB OASIS, Salem. Slushpuppies. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Amyl's demo tape 
and jam night. 

COTTON CLUB, Boston. “Cape Verdean 
Night.” 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 


Cambridge. 


3 and 7 p.m., “Cabaret Performances of 
Manhattan: A Musical Bite of the Big 


HARPERS FERRY, Allston. R&B j jam with 
Stovall Brown. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4 p.m., 
blues jam with the Brew Dogs; at 9 p.m., 
Call for information. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 2 p.m. (all ages), Confusion, 
Starkweather, Toxic Narcotic, Bricklayer, 
Life of Agony. At 8 p.m. (18+), Hum, Lune. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Blues 


jam 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Cathal McConnell & Len Graham. 
PARADISE, Boston. (18+) Shakespeare's 
Sister, Miss World. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Fred Small. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Lynne Harrison & the Hard Liners. 

RICK’S OUTER BAR, North Eastham. DJ 
and dancing. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Call for 
information. 

SIT ‘N BULL PUB, Maynard. Call for 
information. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Songwriter's 
Showcase benefit for Children's AIDS 
Programs. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 
WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER, Well- | 
fleet. At 4 p.m., Incredible Casuals. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ABAR CAFE, Boston. Brian Walkley. 
AMSTERDAM'S, Boston. Brian Walkley 


Band. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Silas Jr. & Hot Ribs. 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. “Pajama Jammy 
Blues Jam.” 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 
TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., 
Cambridge. Call for information. 
HARPERS FERRY, Aliston. Call for 
information. 

THE HILTON AT DEDHAM PLACE, 
Dedham. From 5-10 p.m., pianist Peter 
Cover. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. MARKETPLACE CAFE (227- 
9660), 300 Faneuil Hall Mkt., Boston. 
Mike Donovan Duo. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: At 6 p.m., pianist Jeffrey Moore. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+) Mandala Octet. 

PARADISE, Boston. (18+) Soul Asylum, 
Thelonius Monster. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Bad 
Art Ensemble. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Call for 
information. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Jazz jam. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
“Stone Soup Poetry.” See listing in Prose. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Call for information. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for infor- 


mation. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 
Benefit for Recycling Initiative Campaign 
with T. H. & the Wreckage, Atomic Cafe, 
Mass Hysteria. 

COOLIDGE CORNER CLUBHOUSE 
(566-4948), 307 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Craig Spinney. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Ellen White. At 8 p.m., “Cabaret 
Performances of Manhattan: A Musical 











| HYPNOTIC? allan Holdsworth — at Nightstage for two shows 
| Thursday — entrances with his guitar, and, at least here, an angry stare. 














Bite of the Big Apple.” At 10 p.m., Todd 
Gordon. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GILREINS, Worcester. “Acoustic stage,” 
with Medicinal String Band. 

GREAT SCOTT, Boston. Holiday Dave. 
HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Rockin’ blues 
jam with Chance Gardner. 

THE HILTON AT DEDHAM PLACE, 
Dedham. From 5-10 p.m., pianist Peter 


Cover. 
JAKE IVORY'S, Boston. “Live dueling 


JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Tom Pirozolli, 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Open mike 


for singers. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. A. D. 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
: At 6 p.m., Jeffrey Moore. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+) Call for information. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Henry 
Cook Quartet with Bobby Ward. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Mark 
Sandman. 


REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Joe Mulhol- 


information. Upstairs: Jazz Jam with 
Trudy Sandhaus. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Matt Gordy All 
Stars. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Spinning Jenny. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Tom 
Zicarelli Group. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ALLEY CAT LOUNGE (451-6200), 1 


BARMUDA TRIANGLE, Boston. Rhythm 
Stick. 
BOBO'S, Malden. Music by DJ and 


karaoke. 
BOOKCELLAR CAFE (864-9625), 1971 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Elijah Walk & 


friends. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Tony Tone. 
BUNRATTY'’S, Allston. Red Crescent 
Sect, Crossis, Happy the Clown, Fold. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., Wheelers & Dealers. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., Euro- 
house dance party. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Lost Generation, 
Plange, Paviov's Dog. 
COPPERFIELDS, Boston. Tom & Terry & 


the Accessories. 
COTTON CLUB, Boston. “Non-Alcoholic 


Night.” 

DIAMOND JIMS PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
2 p.m., “Cabaret Performances of 
Manhattan: A Musical Bite of the Big 
Apple.” At 5:30 p.m., Ellen White. At 10 
p.m., Michelle Carrie. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. (18+) Safari Gods, 
Mr. Cairo, Sly Devil 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GILREINS, Worcester. Joeys. 

GREAT SCOTT, Boston. Undercover. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. “Dick Syatt 


Singles Party.” 

HARPERS FERRY, Alliston. Open mike 
blues jam with Rick Russell Band. 

THE HILTON AT DEDHAM PLACE, 
Dedham. From 5-10 p.m., pianist Peter 


Cover. 
JAKE IVORY'S, Boston. “Live dueling 


KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Call for 
information.KINVARA PUB, Brighton. Call 
for information. 

KIRKLAND CAFE (354-7955), 425 
Washington St., Somerville. “Jazz Jam 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. Brian 
Walkley Band. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: At 6 p.m., pianist Jeffrey Moore. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+) Morphine. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Call for 


information. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. New Black Eagle Jazz Band. 

OMNI PARKER HOUSE, Boston. 


Metropolis. 

PARADISE, Boston. (18+) Hi Hats, Agent 
13, Beat ’ 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Bones of Contention. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Heavy Metal 
Horns. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: call for 
information. 

SCULLERS, Boston. At 8:30 and 10 p.m., 


Myanna. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Ronnie Earl 
& the Broadcasters. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Pat Wallace Band, 


Derangers. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. “Gay night" 
with DJ Skinny D. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Fringe. 
ZACHARY'S, Boston. Ron Savage/Richie 
Goods/Anthony Trio. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Lost 45s" with DJ 
Barry Scott. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
| addresses. 
ALLEY CAT LOUNGE, Boston. DJ Mike 
Lynch. 
AVALON, Boston. “One World” dance 


night. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Neighborhoods, 


Voodoo Dolls, Lawn Marys. 

AXIS, Boston. Heretix, Orangutang, 

Laughing Academy. 

BARMUDA TRIANGLE 

BENNY’S SPORTS BAR, Dedham. Jam 

session. 

BOBO'S, Malden. Music by DJ and 

karaoke. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Faneuil Hall 
Shivers. 


Marketplace. 

BUNRATTY'S, Alliston. Uncle Green, 
Vouts. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., night. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Frank 
Wilkins. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Noe Bixby, 


5:30 p.m., Lydia. At 8:30 p.m., Lydia. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Groove Tubes, 
Bicycle Thieves. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. (18+) Rapture, 
Backlash, Outta Touch. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GILREINS, ; 


GREEN BRIAR, Brighton. Call for 
information. 

GROG, Newburyport. Roads. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. At 6 p.m., live 


jazz. 
HARPERS FERRY, Aliston. Cail for 
prsenadh 


THE HILTON AT DEDHAM PLACE, 
Dedham. From 5-10 p.m., pianist Peter 


Cover. 

THE INSTITUTE (508-977-9700, ext. 
6605), 8A Centennial Dr., Peabody. 
Alternative dance music with WFNX's Tai. 
JAKE IVORY’S, Boston. “Live dueling 


pianos.” 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Joan Osborne. 
JONATHAN SWIFT’S, Boston. Blues 
Jam. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Patty 
O'Keefe & Richard DeMone. 

KINVARA PUB, 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in the Julien 
Lounge: At 6 p.m., pianist Jeffrey Moore. 
METROPOLIS, Boston. At 10 p.m., DJ 
and dancing to top 40 and R &B music. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+) Gigilo Aunts, Small Factory, 
Honeybunch, Keving Salem, Jigsaws. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 7:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Allan Holdsworth. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Open mike with Patrick Dodd. 
OMNI PARKER HOUSE, Boston. 


DJ Edgar. 


Metropolis. 

OVATIONS, Peabody: Class of '66. 
PARADISE, Boston. At 6 p.m. (all ages), 
Sam Black Church, Crawipappy, Tree, 
Blacktrain Jack. 


PASSIM, . Les Sampou. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Madeline Hall & the Rhythm Hounds. 

THE RAT, Boston. Call for information. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Call for 
information. 

SCULLERS, Boston. At 8:30 and 10 p.m., 
Rebecca Parris & Friends. 

SILVERADO, Boston. Angela West & 
Showdown. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Mike Duke 
& the Soul Twisters. 

THE SPAGHETTI CLUB, Cambridge. 
Dancing with Dus. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Ducks in Space. 
TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Steve Soares 
Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. (19+) Mind- 


VERONIQUE, Brookline. Winiker Swing 
Orchestra. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 


information. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, 
Worcester. Call for information. 

YARD ROCK CAFE, Quincy. Pride & Joy. 
ZACHARY'S, Boston. Bopsimathy with 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. DJ Tad Bonvie. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
AVALON, Boston. High energy-top 40- 
dance music. 


AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by |- 


DJ Laura May. 

AXIS, Boston. DJ Debo downstairs; DJ 
David James upstairs. 

BARMUDA TRIANGLE, Boston. Call for 
information 

BENNY’S SPORTS BAR, Dedham. 


BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Lime Rockets. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 6 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8:30 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

BOYLSTON’ $, Chestnut Hill. Call for 
information. 

BUNRATTY'S, Allston. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Sennaien At 8: 30 
and 10:30 p.m., Martin Sexton. 

CLUB BABYHEAD, Providence, Ri. Call 
for information. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., Euro- 
house dance party. 

CLUB OASIS, Salem. Crystal Ship. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Ultra Blue, Pathos 
Gang, Committee for Public Safety. 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 


COMMONWEALTH BREWING COM- 


PANY, Boston. Search Party. 
Continued on page 36 
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WEEKEND BREWERY BASH ! 


featuring live reggae 
Friday, September 18 Saturday, September 19 
SEARCH KIRKLAND 


PARTY 


$3 cover 
COMMONWEALTH B 


138 Portland Street near Boston Garden ¢ (617)523-8383 


meth rn ene eral 
fare served until 
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SATURDAYS 


TORTURE-TECH INDUSTRIAL sae we wh CHRIS 
while host of WIBC's ” 
RICH LA DUE STROKE “YOUR MIND WITH 
12 INCHES OF TURGID TECHNO & HOT HARD HOUSE! 


21+ $3 B4 10! REDUCED ADMISSION WITH FLYER! 

















dj george spins stainless steels 
ONE WEEK ONLY - SEPT 
BLAST 

nee 
A SPACE AGE MODULE 
SIMULATES WEIGHTLESSNESS 

















21 Brookline St,, Cambridge MA. Call (617}864-0400 
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Fa, Sap 18 - Furia Boat me 
FIRST CHOICE ED & THE BOATS 
Sat, Sapt. 19» Hot Blues! 1 Fron Bonn 
KINSEY ae 
REPORT | | oF KIDJO 
w/ BIG DADDY KINSEY 
sos METS 
Sun, Sept. 20 hsm Samay WA i 
12 STRUNG GYPSY | 
Tues. Sept 22 
TOM FIROZOLLI - 
We, Paul Geremia 
ae. 90 RESO 


OUTBACK 
HYENA CLUB 








Thurs, Sept. 24 » NYC Blues Rock Queen 2 








“The nat explosion walig happen "Arg at 
Store Magazre 


SUNDAY BRUNCH 












SATURDAY 








Fri., September 18 ¢ 18+ 


BULLET LAVOLTA'S 
FINAL SHOW 


WITH ten GUESTS 
‘Bi eptember 19 ¢ 18+ 


ULKHEAD 
MALACHITE e = pth ¢ SNAKEY ASIDS KISS 
“i September 20 ¢ 18+ 9pm 
ng Ethio an food 2-10pm 
GeckDenc AFTER DARK 
DISCO DI PARTYI 
Mon., September 21 ¢ 18+ 
STONE SOUP POETRY Presents 
TRACI DANIELS and The Mass Art Poets 
Tues. & Wed., September 22 & 23 © 18+ 
cts Music Nights 


Thurs., TO. 24 ¢ 18+ 


TALKING TO ANIMALS 


Colorado BIG HEAD TODD & THE MONSTERS 
i GREAT ATOMIC POWER 


Fri., September 25 ¢ 18+ 


SCATTERFIELD 
APOLLO LANDING 
MILES DETH MUFFIN * LURKING ABOUT 


Sat., September 26 ¢ 18+ 


KNOTS & CROSSES 


MR. STONE’S COUNTRY 
AMHERST VODKA POETS 


Coming: 10/2 DISAPPEAR FEAR; 
10/3 REVEREND HORTON HEAT; 10/6 THE SILO’S; 
10/9 GIANT SAND & BARBARA MANING; 10/23 BELLY 


DAVE’S DELI 
Serving Food Daily 
from 4 pm on! 
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cauroa-nx (617)931 "2000 





BRUNCH 


8:30 am - 3:00 pm 


AVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 
SS DAVIS T RED LINE 
LINE 776-9667 








Hear It First on WFNX 101.7 FM, 
the Cutting Edge of Rock. 
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Steve Caroway 





Chuck Morris & Sidewalk Blues 





Tim Crandall 





Yvonne Taylor & Perscription Horns 








Inquiring Minds 





Fri. 9/18 
Sat. 9/19 
Sun. 9/20 
Mon. 9/21 
Tues. 9/22 
Wed. 9/23 
Thurs.9/24 
Fri. 9/25 
Sat. 9/26 








ENTERTAINMENT 








Inquiring Minds 











742-7392 
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COMEDY CLUB + 835 BFACON SI. Home of Boston's 


Best Live Rhythm & Blues 


“Hysterical” 


Fris & Sut, 9/18 & 19 whe 


BAND 
ber 19 


Friday, 
FAT C 


Sat., 
RICK RUSSEL BAND 
Sunda’ 20. 


Tig ey wore 
STOVALL BROWN 
ber 21 


Monday, Septem 
GARY 21 B MOOD SWINGERS 
Rockin’ Blues 
| 








* NEXT WEEK 
THE AMAZING 


| JUDY GOLD 


Wed. - Sat., Sept. 23-26 


=~ d 
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mR... day, Soptenber 5 
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Sat., ber 26 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 


EVERY WEEK 


* FRANK SANTOS 
R-RATED HYPNOTIST 
TUES. & FRI 
* CROSS COMEDY EVERY THURSDAY 


FOR INFORMATION/RESERVATIONS: 424-6995 
OR TICKETMASTER 931-2000 
FREE PARKING 


RAPT 
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BEER AS RICH IN TASTE 
AS IT IS IN HISTORY. 




















BUDWEISER ¢ WAAF « K2U SOUTHSIDE 
presents 


College Night Wednesday! 
h G2 
SS ortherele, 


featuring 


* Live Broadcast from VUUF- 
107.3 Fea 


* Different Contest: Ripped Jeans (for girls) 
y by Bud (for guys) 


* $500 in Cash & Prizes! college Team Chug-a-lug! 
(wear your school colors) 








* College ID & Valid license get you in free! 
Don't forget 


TEUR NIGHT 
E oad Thursday! 


F "Gen Mon Sathorn: tan a oh 
anc rns ety. 
Bachelor and 


Available 
Man always get in free alee. of 10 or more! 
K2U Southside ¢ 579 Front St. Woonsocket, RI ¢ (401) 765-6624 


(Across from Al Drew Music) 


NESN SPORTSCHANNEL & 
ESPN ON 4 TV SCREENS 


Ds ll get $50) 





performances...the action never stops! 
yo 





VISA./ 
Mastercard 
Accepted 

















Directi¢ns: 95 South to 295 South to 146 North ¢Bear 
right onto 146A ¢ 2nd light take right ¢ 2nd light 
take left ¢ down hill take left ¢ 4th bldg. on right 
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ANY, Boston. Search Party. 
COPPERFIELDS, Boston. Undercover. 
COTTON CLUB, Boston. Live world 
music and dancing to house and Latin 


mixes. 

DERINGERS, Brockton. Big Girl Gang, 
Helen Roar, Laugh at the Monkey, Shagri 
La, Bob. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Doug Hammerschmitt. At 8:30 
p.m., Lydia. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Yvonne Taylor & 
the Perscription Hors, Russ Costa's No 
Mans Band. 
EDIBLE REX, 
Alexander Field, 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., call for information; at 8:30 p.m., 


Billerica. O-Positive, 
Mearmortals. 


GREEN BRIAR, Brighton. Call for 
information. 

GROG, Newburyport. Shadow. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. DJ Billy Costa. 
HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Call for 


information. 
THE HILTON AT DEDHAM PLACE, 
Dedham. From 5-10 p.m., pianist Peter 


Cover. 
JAKE IVORY'S, Boston. “Live dueling 


pianos. 
|| JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Lazy Lester. 


JONATHAN SWIFT'S, Boston. Karaoke. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Patty 
O'Keefe & Richard DeMone. 

KINVARA PUB, Brighton. Call for 
information. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. DJs Chris and 
George, alternative and industrial music 
(18+). 

THE ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, 
Marblehead. Tom Paxton. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: At 6 p.m., pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 
METROPOLIS, Boston. DJ and dancing 
to R &B, techno, and house music. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+) Atom Said, Ginger Butkiss, 
Allens, Zen Butcher. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Piain. Call for 
information 


MUSIC CONNECTION, Fitchburg. 
Eugene Maslov. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 8 and 
10:30 p.m., Flor De Cana. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Pete Kennedy & Kristina Olsen. 
OMNI PARKER HOUSE, Boston. Al Vega 
Trio with Liz English and other guest 
vocalists. 


OVATIONS, Peabody. Evolution. 
PAOLO RISTORANTE, Boston. Ray 
Santisi Trio with Cheryl Winer. 
PARADISE, Boston. Call for information . 
PASSIM, idge. Lui Collins. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 


Pygs. 

THE RAT, Boston. Call for information. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Tiger's Baku. 

RICK'S OUTER BAR, North Eastham. DJ 
and dancing 

RYLES, . Downstairs: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. Upstairs: Call for 
i " 

SCULLERS, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Rebecca Parris & Friends. 
SILVERADO, Boston. Angela West & 


Showdown. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Blue 
Heaven. 

THE SPAGHETTI CLUB, Cambridge. 
Dancing with Dus. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Stovall Brown. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Steve Soares 
Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. (19+) Inter- 
national night with Euro-house music and 
DJ Abdullah. 

WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER, Well- 
fleet. Call for information 

WESTERN FRONT, . Motion. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, 
Worcester. Call for information. 

YARD ROCK CAFE, Quincy. Yard- 
rockers. 


ZACHARY'’S, Boston. Bert Seager Trio. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. DJ Tad Bonvie. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Mark Schiff, Jim 
Ellin. 


DeCroteau, 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT 
FANEUIL HALL(248-9700), Faneuil Hall 
ye Boston. At 8 and 10:15 p.m., 


Rodriguez. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT THE 

CHARLES PLAYHOUSE (426-6339 or 

695-9922), 76 Warrenton St, Boston. At 

8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Mike Donovan, Bob 

Somerby, Chuck Sklar. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 

2422), Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. ry At 9 p.m., Tom 

Cart Pe Paul Giligan, Mike 

DICK DOHERTY’S ComasY VAULT 

(267-6626), 124 Boylston St, Boston. At 

10 p.m., Comedy Pro Tour, Caronooch, 

Spike Tobin. 

LOWELL MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 

(508-454-2299), Lowell. At 7 p.m., Howie 

Mandel. Call $31-2000 for tickets. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 


SEPTEMBER 


18, 1992 


Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Tony V., Deb Casper, Steve 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rite. 1, Saugus. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Sue Maggeness, Chris Zito, 
Chance 


Langton. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, 1374 No. Main St., 
Randolph. At 9 p.m., Tom Hayes, Colin 
Blake, Paul Waune. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI 
(800-441-5654), Rte. 28, Brockton. At 
8:30 p.m., Mark Federo, Maria Falzone, 
Eric Nossebaum. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 8 p.m., Frank Santos, the “R” 
tated hypnotist; At 10 p.m., Joey Kola, 
Jackie Flynn, Lauren Dombrowski. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:30, and 11:30 p.m., Mark Schiff, 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT 
get ae Boston. At 8 and 10:15 
p.m., Paul Rodriguez. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT THE 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:15 
and 10:30 p.m., oo Donovan, Bob 
Somerby, Chuck 

DICK COMERTY'S € COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Tom 
Clark, Paul Giligan,’ Mike Prior. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Comedy Pro Tour, 
Caronooch, Spike Tobin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Joey Kola, Jackie Flynn, 
Lauren Dombrowski. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8:30, 9:30, 
and 10:30 p.m., Sue Maggeness, Chris 
Zito, Chance Langton. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 9 p.m., Mark Federo, Maria 
Falzone, Eric Nossebaum. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Tom Hayes, Colin Blake, Paul 
Waune. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 10 p.m., Joey 
Kola, Jackie Flynn, Lauren Dombrowski 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Mark Schiff, Jim DeCroteau, 
Ray Ellin. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT 
FANEUIL HALL, Boston. At 8 p.m., call 
for information. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT THE 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Maria Falzone, Susi Mazi, Wendy 
Liebman 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Kevin Knox, Deb Casper, Brian 
MacFadden, Eric Nossebaum. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 p.m., Jim Lauletta, Larry 
Reppucci, Colin Blake, Frank Santorelli. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Open 
mike night with Vinne Favorito. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Guilty Children, “Five Minute 
Funnies.” 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT 
FANEUIL HALL, Boston. At 8 p.m., call 
for information. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT THE 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Chris Zito, Marc Snyder, Steve 
Caito 


KENDALL CAFE (499-9580), 233 
Cardinal Medieros Ave., Cambridge. At 9 
p.m., Full House, an improvisational 
comedy and music group. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Open mike with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., see listing in clubs. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT 
FANEUIL HALL, Boston. At 8 p.m., call 
for information. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT THE 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. Ai 8:30 
p.m., D. J. Hazard, Tom Dunham, Randy 


Look. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., call for information. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 
Santos, the “R”-rated hypnotist. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Wheelers & Dealers comedy 
and music variety show with Randy 
Credico, Mary Martha, Paul Walwell, Al & 


the Monkeys. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT 
FANEUIL HALL, Boston. At 8 p.m., call 
for information. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT THE 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Jimmy Smith, Mike Bent, Brian 


ESTELLE’S (499-8658), 888 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8 p.m., Progression Through 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Call for information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
— At 9 p.m., Open mike with Billy 


a Boston. At 9 p.m., Judy Gold, 
Jonathan Groff. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Club Boonoonos presents a 


night of Reggae music. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT 
FANEUIL HALL, Boston. At 8 p.m., call 
for information. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT THE 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Jackie Flynn, Ed Driscoll, Chris Zito. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Call for information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., call for information. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Cross | 
Comedy, Judy Gold, Jonathan Groff. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Randy Credico, Mike 
Moto, Caito & Schneider. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT 
FANEUIL HALL, Boston. At 8 and 10:15 
p.m., Mike McDonald, Frank Santorelli. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION AT THE 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Mike McDonald, Larry 
Sullivan, Randy Look. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Mike Donovan, 
John David, Bruce Gorsky. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Comedy Pro Tour, 
Paul D'Amato, Spike Tobin. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., call for information. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., call for 
information. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 9 p.m., call for information. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 9 p.m., call 
for information. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8 p.m., Frank 
Santos, the “R" rated hypnotist; At 10 
p.m., Judy Gold, Jonathan Groff, Chris 
Scheeno. 


Dance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 
“DANCE FRIDAY,” a smoke- and 
alcohol-free dance, takes place at 8:30 
p.m. tonight and next Fri. at 23 Main St. 
Watertown. Admission $5; call 876-8674. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the United Methodist Church, 
421 Common St., Belmont. Admission $5, 
$3 for students; call 491-6084. 
STEPPIN’ OUT ON BROADWAY, a 
smoke- and alcohol-free country/western 
dance for gays, lesbians, and bisexuals at 
8 p.m.-midnight at On Broadway, 880 
Broadway, Somerville. Admission $5; call 
623-9532. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and next Fri. with instruction at 
8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES WITH 
ROARING JELLY at 8 p.m. at First Parish 
Church on the Green, 7 Harrington Rd., 
Lexington. Admission $4; call 235-0713. 
DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE begin 
at 8 p.m. at the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Donation $6; call 522-0800 or 776-5767. 
CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS 
sponsors dances tonight and next Fri. at 
the Westboro Indian Meadows, Rie. 9W; 
and Wed. at the Doo Wops 
Dance Club, Rte. 20 and Rie. 85. All 
dances start at 8 p.m. Admission $5 on 
Fri., Sat., and Sun., $3 on Wed. and 
Thurs. Call (508) 485-7113. 
THE NEW ENGLAND SINGLES NET- 
WORK sponsors dances tonight at the 
Royal Sonesta, 5 Cambridge Pkwy., 
Cambridge; tomorrow at the Lord 
Wakefield Hotel, Rte. 128, exit 39, 
Wakefield; Sun. at the Marriott, Rte. 128, 
exit 338, Burlington; and next Fri. at the 
Days inn, Rie. 128, ext 32 B, Burlington. 
All dances start at 8 p.m. Admission $10 
on Fri. and Sat., with $4 off before 8:30 
p.m. and $2 off before 9 p.m., and $6 on 
Sun., with $2 off before 8:30 p.m.; call 
259-1118. 


SATURDAY 
NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD DANCE 
PARTY from 9 p.m.-12:30 a.m. at the 
Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 659 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Admission $8- 
$15; call 227-7335. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY sponsored 
by Dan Radler and Suzanne Hamby at 
8:30 p.m. at Phillips Congregational 
Church Hall, 111 Mt. Auburn St., Water- 
town. Admission $7; call (508) 875-1007. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES at 8 p.m. at 
Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
Admission $5; call (508) 369-4462. 
SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE at 8 p.m. 
at The Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $4, 
$2 for students; call 646-5161. 

SWING DANCE from 9 p.m.-midnight, 
with instruction at 8 p.m., at The Church of 


DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTIES tonight at the Dedham Hilton 


















Woburn; and Thurs. at Vincents and 
Lombardo's, exit 5A off of Rte. 128, 


579-2315. 
THE NEW ENGLAND SINGLES 
NETWORK. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
BASIC TURNING DANCE SKILLS 
WORKSHOP from 2-5 p.m. at Masonic 
Hall, 1950 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5.50; call 491-6083. 


St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
students; call 495-4696. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE from 
6:30-8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our 
Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., Brookline. 
Admission $3; call 864-8945. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTIES. See listing for Sat. 

THE NEW ENGLAND SINGLES NET- 
WORK. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
TRADITIONAL IRISH DANCE CLASS 
from 7:30-9:30 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 356 

St., Braintree. Admission $5; 
call 471-4396. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE from 8-10 
p.m. at South Weymouth 
Church, South Weymouth Square. 
Admission $3; call 335-0818 or 426-1048. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins at 8 
p.m. at Temple Kehillath Israel, 384 
Harvard Ave., Brookline. Admission $3; 
Call 666-5125. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
7:45 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6083. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 
643-3726. 


TUESDAY 

DINNER DANCE, with music by the 
Winiker Swing Orchestra, from 6-9:30 
p.m. with dancing unit! 11 p.m. at the 
Sherborn Inn, 33 North Main St., 
Sherborn. Admission (including dinner) 
$35; call (800) 552-9742. 

EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN 
EUROPEAN DANCE from 7-11 p.m. in 
MIT room 16-134, Mass. Ave., Cam- 
— Admission by donation; call 253- 


wew ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS from 7:30-10:30 p.m., at 7 
Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $5; 
call 354-1340. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING 
CLASS begins at 7:30 p.m. at Quincy 
United Methodist Church, Beal and 
Chapman Sts., Wollaston. Admission $4; 


call 472-1032. 


10:30 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
FRAMINGHAM FOLK DANCE from 8- 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central 
and Grove Sts., Southboro. Admission $3; 
call (508) 872-4110. 

CHICAGO = PRODUCTIONS. 
See listing for 

DICK ear SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTIES. See listing for Sat. 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for students; 
call 491-6083. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Beginner instruction is 
offered at 7:30 p.m. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTIES. See listing for Sat. 


FRIDAY 
THE SINGLE LIFE sponsors a singles 
dance at 8 p.m. at the Knights of 
Columbus Hall, Rte. 38, Tewksbury. 
Admission $5; call 729-4664. 
CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS. 
See listing for previous Fri. 
“DANCE FRIDAY.” See listing for 
previous Fri. 
STEPPIN’ OUT ON BROADWAY. See 

Fri. 


listing for previous 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES. See listing for previous 
Fri. 


BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

THE NEW ENGLAND SINGLES NET- 
WORK. See listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 

“LAYER UPON LAYER” is a colla- 
borative ional dance/ theater 
project that explores the histories, 
strengths, and deep community roots of 
panty American women with 

slides, fragmented stories, risky 
physical encounters, and dangerous 
provocative movement by Hannah 
Dennison and the Working Ground 
Dance/Theatre Co. tonight and tomorrow 
at 8 p.m. at Mobius, 354 Congress St, 


Boston. Tickets $8, $6 for students and 
seniors; call 542-7416. 


SATURDAY 
“LAYER UPON LAYER.” See listing for 
Fri. 


SUNDAY 
TRIVENI SCHOOL OF DANCE PRE- 
SENTS a of classical dances 
of India at 2 p.m. at MIT's Kresge 
Auditorium, Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 
call 232-3189. 





vents 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
PROGRAM “COASTWEEKS” CELE- 
BRATION PROGRAM showcases 
Massachusetts and Cape Cod Bays 
pollution-prevention and coastal- 
awareness projects with demonstrations, 
a panel discussion, a tasting buffet of 
underutilized food species, and 
environmental exhibits from 9 a.m.-1:30 
p.m. at the State House, Boston. Free; 
call (800) 447-BAYS. 

DANCE COMPLEX ANNIVERSARY 
COMMUNITY POTLUCK DINNER at 5:30 
p.m. at the Dance Complex, 536 Mass. 
Ave., idge. Call 547-9363. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 
MASKED BALL features a performance 
of the show at 7 p.m., followed by a 
masked ball with music by the Ed Peters 
Orchestra and Taylor Made at the Wang 
Center, Tremont St., Boston. Tickets 
$250; call 482-9393 ext. 251. 

BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. “The Heart of the Freedom 
Trail” departs from the Samuel Adams 
statue on the Congress St. side of Faneuil 
Hall Mon. through Sat. at 10 a.m. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. A tour of Beacon Hill leaves 
the State House steps Mon. through Fri. 
at 5:30 p.m., Sat. at 10 a.m., and Sun. at 
2 p.m. A tour of Copley Square leaves 
from the steps of Trinity Church Fri. and 
Sat. at noon. A tour of the North End 
begins at the Samuel Adams statue at 
Faneuil Hall on Sat. at 2 p.m. “The 
Downtown Skyline” begins at the Angell 
Memorial Fountain, Post Office Square, 
Congress St., on Sun. at 10 a.m. “Boston 
By Little Feet,” a children's walk leaves 
the Samuel Adams Statue on Sat. at 10 
a.m. and Sun. at 2 p.m. Except as noted, 
each tour costs $6 per adult, $5 for 
children; call 367-2345. 

SLEUTH AND COMPANY'S “TWILIGHT 
MYSTERY TOUR” is a tour of Boston's 
history told through its crimes, 
and infamous deeds leaving from the 
trolley stop at the comer ef Boylston and 
Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $18.50, $10 
for children; call 542-2525. 


SATURDAY 
“SKYFEST '92” is a festival of storytellers 
and musicians, puppeteers and bee- 

astronomers, and meteorologists 


today and tomorrow from 11 a.m-4 p.m. at 
the Trailside Museum, Rte. 138, Milton. 
Free; call 333-0690 or 698-1802. 
THE SECOND ANNUAL BREWERY 
CRAWL is a narrated bus tour of Boston's 
breweries and brewpubs by Marc Kadish 
from 11 a.m.-6 p.m. leaving from the 
Sunset Grill and Tap, 130 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Tickets $32.50; call 254-1331. 
THE CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION OPEN HOUSE 
features course demonstrations and 
refreshments from 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. at 42 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Free; call 547- 
6789. 
THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL FOOD 
SAIL AT COMMUNITY BOATING fea- 
tures free sailing and a sampling for food 
from Boston's finest ethnic restaurants 
from noon-4 p.m. at Community 
The Esplanade, Boston. Tickets $5; call 
523-1038. 
THE CHILDREN’S WORKSHOP TOY 
STORE PRESENTS a performance by 
Steve LaBonte, a one-man band, at 11 
a.m. at 1963 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-1633. 
CIVIL WAR REENACTMENTS AND 
LIVING HISTORY DEMONSTRATIONS, 
featuring military displays, firearms 
demonstrations, and battles, today and 
tomorrow from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Museum, 68 Clara 
Barton Rd., North Oxford. Admission $3. 
$1 tor children: call (508) 987-5375. 
THE FIRST ANNUAL DAY OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE for survivors of violence 
and their families, features a craft fair, 
recovery informantion and demonstra- 
tions, food and drink, and family activities 
from 9 a.m.-8 p.m. at the Parmenter 
Health Center, Rte. 27, 266 Cochituate 
Rd., Free; call (508) 443-9750. 
HAYRIDES AT MAUDSLAY STATE 
PARK today and tomorrow from 11 am.- 
5:30 p.m. at Maudslay State Park, Curzon 
Mill Rd., Newburyport. Tickets $3, $2 for 
children; call (508) 465-7223. 
CANDLEWICK features 
Jo-Ann Wangh telling children's stories at 
10 a.m Lauriat’s, 82 Central St., 
Wellesley. Free; call (508) 562-7291. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS 
WALKING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 
SLEUTH AND COMPANY'S “TWILIGHT 
MYSTERY TOUR.” See listing for Fri. 
SUNDAY 
“LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 


SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY” 
perform at 3 p.m. at Cabot Street Cinema, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX « 








286 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets $10, $8 for 
children; call (508) 927-3677. 

ELVIS PRESLEY DAY features perfor- 
mances by the Monk Pelley Band, 
comedians, a karate exhibition, and other 


PLANT SALE AND RARE PLANT 
AUCTION features a plant sale from 11 
am.-3 p.m., a silent auction from 9 a.m.-1 
p.m., and a live auction at 1 p.m. at the 
Arnold Arboretum, The Arborwary, 
Jamaica Plain. Free; call 524-1718. 

THE SOCIETY OF YOUNG JEWISH 
PROFESSIONALS NEW YEAR'S 
PARTY at 8 p.m. at Zanzibar, 1 Boylston 
PI, Boston. Tickets $12, $15 at the door; 
call 451-1955. 

“MUTTS 'N STUFF DAY” is an amateur 
dog show and walk-a-thon from 10 am.-3 


20TH ANNUAL ANTIQUE AUTO SHOW 
AND COMPETITION features over 150 
Cars and entertainment by John Pandolfi 


p.m. at 


Tickets $7, $6 for seniors, $3.50 for || 


children 6-18; call (508) 888-3300. 
THE NEW ENGLAND RECORD AND 
COMPACT DISC EXPO features records, 
cassettes, domestic and imported 
compact discs, and other music para- 
phemalia from 10 a.m.-5 p.m. at Howard 
Johnson's 57 Park Plaza Hotel, 200 Stuart 
St., Boston. Admission $3.50; call 986- 
4538. 
THE BOSTON RECORDER SOCIETY 
sponsors a meeting with a chance to play 
early music with an ensemble of 
music coaches at 7 p.m. at 
Spaulding Rehabilitation Hospital, 125 
Nashua St, Boston. Free; call 396-2523. 
CIVIL WAR REENACTMENTS AND 
LIVING HISTORY DEMONSTRATIONS. 
See listing for Sat. 
HAYRIDES AT MAUDSLAY STATE 
PARK. See listing for Sat. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 
“SKYFEST '92.” See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
THE GREEN DECADE COALITION ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUESTIONS ON 
THE NOVEMBER BALLOT presents an 
open meeting with speakers from 
MassPIRG, Recycle Initiative, and the 
Mass. Campaign to Clean Up Hazardous 
Waste at 7:30 p.m. at Eliot Church, 474 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Free; call 965- 
1995. 
BOSTON MAGAZINE'S “BEST OF 
BOSTON PARTY” is a celebration to 
honor this year's Best of Boston winners 
from 6-9 p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $50, 
$55 at the door; call 536-6899. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 

THE ADVERTISING CLUB OF 
GREATER BOSTON hosts an exhibition 
of the winners of the 32nd annual Hatch 
Awards today through Thurs. from 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., and on Fri. until noon at the 
Winter Gardens, 222 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1100. 

THE PEACE CORPS hosts a information 
meeting at 6:30 p.m. at the Tip O'Neil 
Federal Bidg., Boston. Free; call 565- 


5555. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri 


WEDNESDAY 

THE FOUR SEASONS HOTEL 
“FASHIONABLE LUNCHEON SERIES” 
features a fixed price lunch and informal 
modeling of fashions from Charles 
Sumner at noon at the Four Seasons 
Hotel, 200 Boylston St., Boston. Lunch 
$25; call 451-1392. 
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Harry Lipson & FolkTree ConcertMakers present 
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THE ADVERTISING CLUB OF | 


GREATER BOSTON. See listing for | 


Tues. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS 
WALKING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 

THE INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION 
ASSOCIATION VIDEO FAIR features 

ings of 1992 Golden Slate award- 
winning tapes, and discussions of 
production techniques with local pro- 
ducers and directors at 6 p.m. at Cramer 
Production Center, 355 Wood Rd., 
Braintree. Admission $10; call 849-3350 
or 890-ITVA. 
COMMUNITY WORKS ACTIVIST 
AWARDS RECEPTION features guest 
speaker Mel King at 6 p.m. at the Church 
of the New Jerusalem, 140 Bowdoin St., 
Boston. Tickets $25; call 423-9555. 
THE ADVERTISING CLUB OF 
GREATER BOSTON. See listing for 
Tues. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 


FRIDAY 
“PAX AMERICANA, PART Ii, OR 
MELBA'S REVENGE” is a comic diatribe 
in the form of an illustrated lecture ws 
artist Mari 
8 p.m. at Mobius, 354 Congress o. 
Boston. Tickets $6; call 497-7193. 
THE BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS CLUB 
27TH BIRTHDAY PARTY features a 
dance party from 9 p.m.-1 a.m. at the 
Royal Sonesta Hotel, Memorial Dr., 


Cambridge. Call 789-4070 

THE WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 

INDUSTRIAL UNION hosts a voter 

registration drive from 10 a.m.-3 p.m. in 

the lobby of the WEIU, 356 Boylston St., 
Continued on page 38 


















THE ULTIMATE 
JAZZ SERIES! 


exclusively presented by 


_ 4 BANK OF BOSTON 
Odtebriy Deriis 


Bringing to Boston the world’s 
greatest performing artists! 
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LINCOLN CENTER JAZZ ORCHESTRA 
WITH WYNTON MARSALIS 
Suriday, October 1, 8 PM 


Ceo Laine & THE JOHN DANKWORTH QuarTET 
Sponsored By First Mafchester Group 
Friday, March 5, 8 PM 


PRESERVATION HALL JAzZz BAND 
Saturday, May 1~8PM 


—w 
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Tickets Now On Sait! $30, $27, $24 
Buy Au 3: Become a Cevesriry Serigs Susscriper, 
And Save Money Tool 
Cau Céte HARGE Tapay! 

(617) 482-6661 (M-F,/10-5) 
MasterCard, VISA, Amé@Pican ExpressAccepted 
The 3 Jazz concerts in the 1992-93 Bank of Boston Celebrity Series 


are part of the ‘GBH Classics sponsored by the Celebrity Series and 
the WGBH Educational Foundavon 


All concer at Symphony Hall. GJS) 


Major support for the 1992-93 Bank of Boston Celebrity Series provided by Bank of Boston 
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If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a 
band looking for a lead singer, place your ad in The 
Boston Phoenix Gigs section. The Boston Phoenix is 
the arts and entertainment authority. | 


Cau Now 267-1234 
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Benefit for Recycling Red Stripe Boonconofios Concert & 
Initiative Campaign with Series featuring Scion Success 
music by T.H. & the with Goal Runnings 
a ore Fri-Sun 9/25-27 
RANDY CREDICO 


HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE CALL 661-9887 
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Comedy Club & Restaurnt 
ON A SHIP PERMANENTLY DOCKED ON BOSTON HARBOR 
Boston's Best Comedy 


Boston Skyline & Harbor View 
Shows 7 Nights a Week 
Dinner Packages in Showroom 


310 CONGRESS STREET at Museum Wharf 350-0006 
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Humor of a Higher Order. 
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Continued from page 37 

Boston. Free; call 536-5651 ext. 136. 
THE ADVERTISING CLUB OF 
GREATER BOSTON. See listing for 


SLEUTH AND COMPANY'S “TWILIGHT 
MYSTERY TOUR.” See listing for 
previous Fri. 


airs 


FRIDAY 

“THE BIG E,” NEW ENGLAND'S 
GREAT STATE FAIR features entertain- 
ment, livestock shows, exhibits, a 19th- 
century village, and a special Circus 
World Museum exhibit from 10 a.m.-10 
p.m. daily through Sept. 27 on the 
grounds of the Eastern States Exposition, 
West Springfield. Marie Osmond performs 
today and tomorrow at 2 and 7 p.m.; 
Trisha Yearwood performs Sun. and Mon. 
at 2 and 7 p.m.; Darryl and Don Ellis 
perform Tues. and Wed. at 2 7 p.m.; The 
Everly Brothers perform Tues. and Wed. 
at 7 p.m.; and B. J. Thomas performs 
Thurs. and Fri at 2 and 7 p.m. Admission 
$8, $6 for children and seniors, free for 
children under 6; call (413) 787-0271. 


SATURDAY 
CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS’ 1992 
HARVEST FAIR traditional demonstra- 
tions of traditional trades and crafts like 
timber framing, basketry, blacksmithing, 
flint knapping, quilting, tanning, weaving, 
and more as well as music 
by Stephen Baird, Brad Hurley, Fool's 
Errand, Naomi Arensberg, Suzanne 
Mrozak, and more, and family events, 
including a flea market, pet show, and 


THE PEABODY AND ESSEX MUSEUM 
NINTH ANNUAL HARVEST FESTIVAL 
AND AMERICANA CRAFTSWARE 
SALE features displays by three dozen 
artisans from across the country today 
and tomorrow from 10 a.m.-5 p.m. at 
Liberty and Essex Sts., Salem. Admission 
$6, $5 for students and seniors, $3 for 
children; call (508) 744-3390. 

THE 14TH ANNUAL KING RICHARD’S 
FAIRE is a 16th-century Rennaissance 
fair featuring exhibits and demonstrations 
by artisans and craftsmen, and costumed 
mimes, musicians, poets, storytellers, 
dancers, jugglers, and master chets 


‘today, tomorrow, and every weekend 


through Oct. 25 from 11 a.m.-6 p.m. at 
Rte. 58, South Carver. Admission $12, $5 
for children 5-10; call (508) 866-5391. 
THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY RESUR- 
RECTION ANNUAL FAIR features a giant 
tag sale, food, games, and church tours 
from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at the Church, 64 
Harvard Ave., Allston. Free; call 787- 
7625. 

FAMER’S MARKET AND FALL FESTI- 
VAL featuring fresh produce, flowers, 
children’s games, and nature walks from 
10 a.m.-3 p.m. at the Green Briar Nature 
Center, 6 Discovery Hill Rd., East 


MUSIC FAIR features music and drama 
performances and demonstrations, 
games, and food from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at 
the South Shore Conservatory, 19 Fort 
Hill St., Hingham. Free; call 749-7565. 

“A DAY IN THE COUNTRY” is a festival 
featuring a craft show, apple, pumpkin, 
and flower picking, hayrides, traditional 
open fire cooking demonstrations, and 
performances by the Roving Fiddlers, 
Jane Orzechowski and Matt Fichtenbaum, 
and the Neson Village Dancers today and 
tomorrow from noon-5 p.m. at Smolak 
Farms, 315 South Bradford St., North 
Andover. Free; call (508) 686-4035. 

THE SIXTH ANNUAL FAMILY DAY 


| PARADE AND FESTIVAL FEATURES 


ethnic foods, a community bazaar, raffles, 


| and games and activities celebrating the 

| role of the family beginning at 11 a.m. at 

| Franklin Park, Dorchester. All proceeds 

| benefit the For Individuals Recovers 

| Sound Thinking Inc. Family Center. Call 
427-1588. 


“THE BIG E,” NEW ENGLAND'S 
GREAT STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


| THE CAMBRIDGE FESTIVAL OF IRISH 


CULTURAL HERITAGE is an open air 

festival of music, dance, and the arts, 

featuring performances by Comhaltas 

Ceoltoiri Eireann, Brehon Law, Aoife 

Clancy, and Aine Minogue, as well Irish 

, dancing, an Irish tea house 

and market place, and an exhibit of 

Irish art from noon-5 p.m. at 

Canal Park, Cambridge. Free; call 349- 
4380 


THE WOODSOM FARM FESTIVAL 
features a flea market, crafts fair, hay 
rides, pony rides, music and dancing, a 
horseshoe tournament, miniature steam 
locomotive rides, and more from 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. at Woodsom Farm, Lions Mouth Rd., 
Amesbury. Free; call (508) 388-3178. 

A MEDIEVAL FAMILY FAIRE featuring 
food, music, storytelling, jugglers, face 
painting, calligraphy, fortune telling, and 
other games from noon-5 p.m. at the 
Children's Museum in Easton, 9 Sullivan 
Ave., North Easton. Admission $3.50; call 
(508) 230-3789. 

THE PEABODY AND ESSEX MUSEUM 
NINTH ANNUAL HARVEST FESTIVAL 
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AND AMERICANA CRAFTSWARE 
SALE. See listing for Sat. 

“A DAY IN THE COUNTRY.” See listing 
for Sat. 

“THE BIG E,” NEW ENGLAND'S 
GREAT STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 
THE 14TH ANNUAL KING RICHARD’S 
FAIRE. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
“THE BIG E,” NEW ENGLAND'S 
GREAT STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 
“THE BIG E,” NEW ENGLAND'S 
GREAT STATE FAIR. See listing for Fr. 


WEDNESDAY 
FALL FITNESS FESTIVAL features 
health screenings, STEP Aerobics, In-Line 
skating, and massage therapists, as well 
as other exhibits and activities from 4:30-7 
p.m. at Front Park, between the 
Esplanade Condominiums and the Lotus 
Development Corp. in Cambridge. Free; 
Call 225-4829. 

“THE BIG E,” NEW ENGLAND’S 
GREAT STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
“OKTOBERFEST '92” THE SECOND 
ANNUAL CAPE COD FAIR features 
performances by German bands, a 
carnival with over 100 rides, a German 
beer garden, a clown festival, an arts and 
crafts show, a petting zoo, today and 
tomorrow at 6 p.m. and Sat. and Sun. at 
noon at Otis Air Force Base, Cataumet. 
Admission $3; call (508) 465-7261. 

“THE BIG E,” NEW ENGLAND’S 
GREAT STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
THE THREE APPLE STORYTELLING 
FESTIVAL features storytelling and other 
events today and Sun. from 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., and tomorrow until midnight at the 
Village Green of Harvard, Rte. 111, 
Harvard. Tickets start at $22; call 864- 
3062. 
“OXTOBERFEST '92” THE SECOND 
ANNUAL CAPE COD FAIR. See listing 
for Thurs. 
“THE BIG E,” NEW ENGLAND’S 
GREAT STATE FAIR. See listing for 
previous Fri. 
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CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 

MUSIC AT EDEN’S EDGE PRESENTS a 
performance of works by Haydn, 
Schubert, Beethoven, and Cowell at 8 
p.m. at Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Tickets $10, $12 at the 
door; call (508) 283-7673. 
THE LONGY ARTISTS ENSEMBLE 
perform works by Gioachino Rossini 

ight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. in Edward 
Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 876-0956. 


SATURDAY 
D. C. HALL’S NEW CONCERT & 
QUADRILLE BAND perform a “Grand 
Victorian Concert” of Reissiger’s Overture 
to Felsenmuhle, von Wever's Romanza 
Siciliana, works by Haydn, and popular 
songs at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard , Cambridge. Admission 
$14, $11 for students and seniors; call 
776-6512. 
DEFENSE DE LA VIOLE, a concert 
series devoted to music for the viola da 
gamba, begins with “Come, Sweete 
Companion,” music from the library of Sir 
Peter Leycester by Hume, Gibbons, 
coprario, East, and Simpson with Olav 
Chris Henriksen, cittern and lute at 8 p.m. 
at Lindsey Chapel, First Church in 
Cambridge, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $9, $5 for students and seniors; 
call 924-7501; call 924-7501. 
THE LYDIAN STRING QUARTET 
perform Mendelssohn's Capriccio, 
Session’s Quartet No. 1, and Beethoven's 
Quartet op. 131 at 8 p.m. at Slosberg 
Recital Hall, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Call 736-3331. 
UBU, an new opera adaptation of Alfred 
Jarry's Ubu Roi, is presented in 
development at 8 p.m. at Suffolk 
University's C. Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple 
St., Boston. Tickets $10, $8; call 573- 


8680. 
THE LONGY ARTISTS ENSEMBLE. See 
listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
THE 1992 KING’S CHAPEL CONCERT 
SERIES PRESENTS Daniel Pinkham 
conducting soloists, the Choir King's 
Chapel and orchestra in a program of 
Faure's Requiem, op. 48, and the Boston 
premiere of The Small Requiem by Daniel 
Pinkham at 5 p.m. at King’s Chapel, 
School and Tremont Sts., Boston. Free; 
call 227-2155. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
PRESENTS a faculty recital by flutist 
Fenwick Smith with pianist Sally Pinkas 
and harpist Ann Hobson at 3 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Free; call 262-1120. 
THE ASSOCIATE ARTISTS OPERA 
COMPANY perform Robert Ward's The 
Crucible tonight at 3 p.m. at Trinity 
Catholic High School Auditorium, 575 
Washington St, Newton. Call 964- 5927. 
THE PYTHAGORIAN FESTIVAL 


SEPTEMBER 
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ORCHESTRA perform an old -fashioned 
pops concert at 3 ap.m. at the church at 
Merrimack College, North Andover. 
Tickets $12, $6 for students and seniors; 
(508) 837-5168. 

ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL 


Orphanage of 
p.m. at the Eliot Street Church, 474 
Centre St., Newton. Donation $12; call 
527-4553. 


A RECITAL OF MUSIC FOR SOPRANO, 
CLARINET, AND PIANO featuring Gayle 
Berman, Harold Berman, and Lois Van 
Dam performing works by Mozart, 
Schubert, Vaughan Williams, and others 
at 3 p.m. at the First Baptist Church, 
Beacon and Centre Sts., Newton. Free; 
call 522-6119. 


MONDAY 
THE NEW ENGLAND OPERA CLUB 
PRESENTS “An Opera Smorgasbord” at 
7:30 p.m. at the Holiday Inn, 1200 Beacon 
St., Brookline. Admission $5; call 277- 
1200. 


TUESDAY 
PIANIST SAMUEL BARTOS performs a 
program of works by Bach, Schubert, 
Farrand, and Beethoven at 6:15 p.m. at 
the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $7, $5 for students and 
seniors; Call 266-4351. 
PIANIST TOMER LEV performs a recital 
at 12:30 p.m. at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 973-3453. 
A GUITAR RECITAL by Manuel Rubio at 
12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, School and 
Tremont Sts., Boston. Free; call 227- 
2155. 


WEDNESDAY 

THE NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC PRE- 
SENTS a community music concert by 
faculty and guests for the Rogerson 
House and the public at 10:30 a.m. at 25 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Free; call 492- 
8105. 

SOPRANO ROBERTA ANDERSON, with 
viol players Jane Hershey, Laura 
Jeppesen, Sarah Mead, and Emily 
Walhout perform a concert of 17th-century 
songs at noon at Brandeis University’s 
Rapaport Treasure Hall, Waltham. Free; 
call 736-3331. 


THURSDAY 
THE BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC PIANO DEPARTMENT PRE- 
SENTS a recital at 12:30 p.m. at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3453. 


FRIDAY 
THE LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
PRESENTS a concert of French Baroque 
Music by Telemann, Marias, Anne 
Danican Philidor, and Elizabeth Jacquet 
de la Guerre at 8 p.m. in Edward Pickman 
Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 876-0956. 
THE CHAMBER BRASS OF BOSTON 
perform a concert of theater classics at 8 
p.m. at Boston College's Gasson Hall, 140 
Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill. Tickets $8, $5 
for seniors and students. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 
SAXOPHONIST PAUL COMBS performs 
at 7 p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 
449 Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 349- 
4039, 


EL TREMEDAL COFFEEHOUSE PRE- 
SENTS a performance by dulcimer and 
guitar player Gail Rundiett, with a opening 
set by Jim Henry at 8 p.m. at St. John’s 
Methodist Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., 
Watertown. Donation $8 to benefit 
Watertown's sister city of Tremedal; call 
924-3795. 

THE SOUTH SHORE FOLK MUSIC 
CLUB PRESENTS a concert by Jonathan 
Edwards at 8 p.m. at Beal House, Rte. 
106, Kingston. Tickets $10; call (508) 871- 
1052. 

THE NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE 
PRESENTS an evening of folk music by 
Maria Sangiolo, Margo Hennebach, Jeff 
Tareila, and Jesse Loflin, hosted by Dave 
Palmater at 8 p.m. at 3 Church St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Donation $2; 
call 864-1630. 

THE NEW MOON COFFEEHOUSE 
PRESENTS a performance by Patty 
Larkin at 8 p.m. at Universalist Unitarian 
Church, Rtes. 110 and 125, Haverhill. 
Tickets $10; call (508) 373-9259 or (508) 
372-5173. 

MARY’S PLACE COFFEEHOUSE 
PRESENTS a performance of blues and 
folk by Al Fuller at 8:30 p.m. at 54 Maple 
St., Spencer. Free; call (508) 885- 
5010. 


SATURDAY 
SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD 
PRESENTS a performance by Peter 
Keane at 8:30 p.m. at the Church of St. 
Andrew, Lafayette St., Marblehead. 
Admission $5; call (508) 927-2864. 
MARY’S PLACE COFFEEHOUSE 
PRESENTS a performance 
Mary Hutton and musician Susan 
Akmentin with an open stage at 7 p.m. at 
54 Maple St., Spencer. Free; call (508) 
885-5010. 

THE OLD LIBRARY COFFEEHOUSE 
PRESENTS a performance by Aztec Two 
Step at 8 p.m. at 30 School St, Milford. 
Tickets $10; call (508) 473-9802 or (508) 
478-1780. 

SHIRLEY REEVES, BOBBY “TOSSIN’ 
AND TURNIN’” LEWIS, AND THE 
REMINISCANTS perform an “Oldies by 
Goodies” concert at 8 p.m. at Waltham 
High School, 617 Lexington St., Waltham. 


Tickets $12, $15 at the door; call 899- 
1050. 


ACTOR/SINGER/RACONTEUR THEO- 
DORE BIKEL performs today at 8 p.m. 
and tomorrow at 4 p.m. at the Leventhal- 
Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Cenre. Tickets $20, 
$18 for students and seniors; call 965- 
7410 ext. 164. 

THE BRIDGEWATER ANTIPHONAL 
BRASS SOCIETY perform at Bridge- 
water's “AutumnFest” at 10 a.m. on the 
Commons in Bridgewater. Free; call (508) 
697-1901. 


SUNDAY 
PATTY LARKIN, DAVID WILCOX, AND 
THE STORY perform a concert to benefit 
the Cape Museum of Fine Arts at 7:30 
p.m. at the Cape Playhouse, Dennis. 
Tickets $12-$25; call (508) 385-4477. 
SLAID CLEAVES performs at 1 p.m. at 
Tower Records, 95 Mount Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-3377. 
“LOWELPLOOZA” features performances 
by Data-Bank-A, Sponge Awareness 
Foundation, Out Cold, Ingrid, and Red 
Hound from noon-6 p.m. at UMass Lowell's 
Cumnock Hall, Lowell. Free; call (508) 459- 
0579 or (508) 453-8124. 
ACTOR/SINGER/RACONTEUR 
THEODORE BIKEL. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 

THE SOUNDS OF SWING BIG BAND 
perform at 7 p.m. at the Cambridge Public 
Library, 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Free; 
Call 349-4039. 

THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
KELLER JAZZ SERIES PRESENTS a 
performance of jazz standards by 
returning students at 8 p.m. in the Keller 
Room, 241 Saint Botoiph St., Boston. 
Free; call 262-1120. 


THURSDAY 

THE BRAD HATFIELD JAZZ QUARTET 
perform at 7:15 p.m. at the Somerville 
Public Library, 79 Highland Ave., 
Somerville. Free; call 623-5000. 
“MINGUS, MONK, AND ELLINGTON — 
A TRIBUTE TO THREE JAZZ GREATS” 
is a Longy School of Music “Septem- 
berfest 1992” concert at 8 p.m. in Edward 
Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 876-0956. 


FRIDAY 
THE MACONDO BAND perform Latino 
dance music at 8:30 p.m. at Villa Victoria, 
85 West Newton St., Boston. Admission 
$10; call 534-4646. 
“A LITTLE FRIDAY NIGHT MUSIC” 
PRESENTS a jazz concert of Duke 
Ellington tunes by Leonard Hochman and 
his quartet at 8 p.m. at the Church of Saint 
Andrew, Lafayette St., Marblehead. 
Admission $8; call 631-4951. 
MARY’S PLACE COFFEEHOUSE 
PRESENTS a performance .of folk music 
by Jaime Morton at 8:30 p.m. at 54 Maple 
St, Spencer. Free; call (508) 885-5010. 
DEAN ADRIEN AND ERIC LILLJEQUIST 
perform with the folk duo Late August at 9 
p.m. at the Groton Inn, Main St., Groton. 
Tickets $10; call (508) 448-6390. 


etry 
prose 


FRIDAY 

JOE STEFFAN reads from Honor Bound 
at 7 p.m. at Waterstone's Booksellers, 
Newbury at Exeter St., Boston. Free; call 
859-7300. 

NANCY MELLON, author of Storytelling 
and the Art of Imagination, signs copies of 
her book at 7 p.m. at the Bookcellar Café, 
1971 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
864-9625. 

LAWYER SARAH WEDDINGTON auto- 
graphs her book A Question of Choice at 
noon in the BU Bookstore, 660 Beacon 
St., Boston. Free; call 236-7425. 


SATURDAY 
ARLINGTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
PRESENTS a reading marathon, featuring 
readings by local fiction writers, poets, 
and essayists from 9 a.m.-5 p.m. at 41 
Foster St., Arlington. Admission $5; call 
648-6220. 

POETRY SLAM begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Bookcellar Cafe , 1971 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge with an open reading followed 
by a featured reader and a slam 
competition. Free; call 864-9625. 
MYSTERY WRITERS KATHERINE HALL 
PAGE AND DICK CLUSTER read and 
sign their latest novels at 2 p.m. at 
Borders Book Shop, 85 Worcester Rd., 
Framingham. Free; call (508) 875-2321. 


SUNDAY 

JANETTE TURNER HOSPITAL AND 
ELLEN LESSER read at 3 p.m. at 
Waterstone's Booksellers, Newbury at 
Exeter St., Boston. Free; call 859-7300. 
RAUL HILBER reads and discusses his 
latest book, Perpetrators, Victims, 
Bystanders: The Jewish Catastrophe 
1933-1945, at 2 p.m. at Borders Book 
Shop, 85 Worcester Rd., Framingham. 
Free; call (508) 875-2321. 
POETS TOI DERRICOTTE, SHARON 
STRANGE, AND NATASHA TARPLEY 
read from their works at 4 p.m. at the ICA 
Theatre, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $3, $2 for writers and ICA 
members; call 266-5152. 


MONDAY 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents a 
reading by a featured reader, beginning 
with open readings at 8 p.m., at T. T. the 
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“HALF OBJECTS AND FALLING TEARS,” including this 
untitled work, features artist Taylor Davis at Gallery Pertutti. 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition 
to the hours listed here, many galleries 
are open by appointment. Galleries are in 
Boston, except where indicated 
otherwise. Galleries with photo 
exhibitions are listed under Photography. 


“Art Newbury Street” features special and 
ongoing art exhibitions at over 30 
| Newbury Street galleries from 1-5 p.m. on 
Sunday, Sept. 20. Newbury Street will be 
closed to automobile traffic, and jazz and 
classical musicians will be performing 
along the sidewalks throughout the day. 
Participating galleries will be identified by 
bright red “Art Newbury Street” banners. 
For more information call 267-7961. 


NEWBURY STREET/ 

| BACK BAY 

| ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 14 
| Newbury St. Call for hours. Sept. 18-Oct. 
| 14: “After 25 Years, A New Beginning.” 

| BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 
207 Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
| p.m. Sept. 18-Oct. 24: an exhibition of 
recent sculpture by Marcia Dalby. 
Reception Sept. 18, 6-8 p.m. 

| THE CHEREMETEFF GALLERY (536- 
| 1121), 121 Newbury St. Tues.-Thurs., 10 
| a.m.-7 p.m., Fri., Sat. until 8 p.m. 
| Ongoing: “New Russian Realism: Free- 
dom Through Tradition,” oils and illus- 
| trations by Mikhail Shankov and others. 

| ECLIPSE SALON/GALLERY (247- 
6730), 216 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 
| p.m. Through Sept. 30: an exhibition of 
paintings by Jean Cummiskey. 
GALLERIE MOURLOT (536-1177), 119 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 1: an exhibition of recent 
lithographs by Cathelin. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 New- 
| bury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 3: “Phobias, Manias, and 
| Other Aberrations,” an exhibition of 
| recent paintings by Elizabeth Rosenblum, 
and an exhibition of new landscape 
paintings by Peter Brooke. Reception 
Sept. 18, 6-8 p.m. 

| GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536- 
| 7660), 162 Newbury St. Mon.-Sat. 10 
| a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct 3: fall exhibition 
| of paintings, sculpture, and graphics by 
| Guild members. 

| LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247- 
0545), 14 Newbury St., Boston. Call for 
hours. Through Oct. 10: an exhibition of 
new paintings and monotypes by Charles 
Grigg. Reception Sept. 18, 6-8 p.m. 
MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Ongoing: canvases by Crash and Como; 
graphics by Andy Warhol, David 
Hockney, Tom Wesselmann, and Red 
| Grooms; photographs by Francine 


Gagnon; and glass sculpture by Tom 
Patti. 

NIELSEN (266-4835), 179 Newbury St. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Sept. 26: “In the Spirit of Landscape,” an 
invitational exhibition of landscape 
paintings. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.- 6 p.m. Original vintage 
advertising, with special rotating exhibits. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), Main Gallery, 175 Newbury St. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sept. 19-Nov. 7: ‘Two Cultures: 
Spanish and Indian Art of the Southwest,” 
an exhibition of works by prominent 
Southwest artists from the area of Santa 
Fe and Northern New Mexico. Reception 
and pottery demonstration by Dora Tsepe 
Sept. 19, 3-6 p.m. 

VINCENT’S OBSESSION (424-8888), 8 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 20: an exhibition of 
paintings by Argentinian artist Euenio 
Cuttica 


VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 25: 
“Martha Walter (1875-1976): Gloucester 
Impressions,” an exhibition of watercolors 
and oils chronicling summertime life on 


Cape Ann. 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
(426-8835), 549 Tremont St. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. 

— Cyclorama. Sept. 23-29: “South End 
Connects,” an exhibition of various 
artists’ works and installations presented 
by the United South End Artists in 
conjunction with South End Artists’ Open 
Studios '92. 

— Mills Gallery. Through Oct. 25: an 
exhibition of paintings by the 1992 
NEA/NEFA Regional Fellows in the 
Visual Arts, including Richard Baker, 
Gerry Bergstein, John Devaney, Danette 
English, David Kelley, Constance 
Kiermaier, Sue Miller, Esther Solondz, 
and Barbara Takenaga. 


SOUTH STREET 
AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St. Tues.-Sat 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 3: “Musée de L'Ame,” an exhibition 
of works by Rosamond Purcell, and an 
exhibition of new paintings by Ellen 


Gallagher. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 107 
South St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 3: an exhibition of island 
paintings by Rob Reeps, collagraphs by 
Colette Atkins, and bronze sculpture by 
Robert Schelling. 

THE GALLERY AT CECIL’S RESTAU- 
RANT (542-5108), 129 South St. Mon.- 
Thurs. 7 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Fri. until 11 p.m. 
Sept. 19-Oct. 31: an exhibition of new 
work by Jeffrey Ringdahl. 


GALLERY PERTUTTI (482-2710), 112 
South St. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: works in all 
media by 50 Boston-area artists. Through 
Oct. 3: “Half Objects and Falling Tears,” 
an exhibition of multi-media works by 
Taylor Davis. 

GENOVESE GALLERY ANNEX (426- 
2062), 195 South St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 8: “Some Lines, 
Some Plaids, and Other Solutions,” an 
exhibition of works by Andover artist 
Calvin Brown. 

HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 7: “Wonders of 
the World,” an exhibition of works by 
Jerry Beck. Performance Sept. 19 at 8 


p.m. 
POPULUXE (482-5207), 92 South St. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongoing: 
exhibitions of European and American 
vintage advertising posters dating from 
the 1880s-1950s. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. noon-5:30 p.m. Through Sept. 
26: “Perpendiculum,” an exhibition of 
works by Beatrice Helg. 

THE SPACE (451-0602), 107 South St. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
3: “Prophecies/Profecias,” an exhibition 
of work by two Latin American artists; a 
series of paintings by Coqui Calderén 
entitled “Winds of Rage,” and a series of 
drawings and paintings by José Franco 
Codinach entitled “Ecology vs. Tech- 
nology.” Artist talk Sept. 19, at 4 p.m. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292- 
0789), 207 South St. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: 
“Boston Master Drawings,” an exhibition 
of drawings by Gerry Berstein, David 
Kelley, David Ortins, Cliffton Peacock, 
Shelley Reed, Jo Sandman, Anne Smith, 
and Heidi Whitman. And, “New Ceramic 
Works,” an exhibition of new creations by 
Ann Gabhart, Anne Smith, and Warren 
Mather. 


DOWNTOWN 
ASHUAH-IRVING GALLERY (482- 
3343), 286 Congress St. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 10: “Age of 
Reason,” an exhibition of paintings by 
Laurie Kaplowitz, and “Dirigibles and 
Disasters,” an exhibition of paintings by 
Robert Todd. 

DIANA LEVINE, FINE ART (338-9060), 
Boston Design Center, One Design 
Center Pl, Ste. 541. Through Oct. 16: an 
exhibition of new work by Betty Savenor 
and Doris Weiner. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3453), 600 Atlantic Ave. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 27: 
“Tradition and Transformation,” an 
exhibition of calligraphic works by 67 
New England lettering artists on paper 
and fabric, in wood, clay, and stone. 


Gallery talk Sept. 23, at 12:30 p.m. 
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GALLERY EQUUS (482-8699) 125 
Kingston St., 2nd Floor. Wed.-Sat. noon- 
6 p.m. Through Oct. 3: “Fall invitational,” 
an exhibition featuring work by Mark 
Rutkowski, Michael Raysson, and Jane 
Sherrill. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 
Albany St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 8: “Some Dogs, Some 
Ducks, and a Hermaphrodite,” an 
exhibition of works by Andover artist 
David Sullivan. 

HAMILL GALLERY OF AFRICAN ART 
(442-8204), 2164 Washington St. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “African Beadwork,” an 
exhibition of colorful traditional masks, 
figures, and artifacts embellished with 
intricate beads and cowrie shells, by the 
Yoruba, Ndebele, Kuba, and Bamilike. 
KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 
Charles St. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Ongoing: exhibits of 19th- and 20th- 
century Japanese prints. Through Oct. 
20: “Kaji Aso Studio's Faculty and 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 
Kingston St. Wed.-Sun., noon-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 27: an exhibition of recent 
paintings by Liane Noddin. 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St. 
Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Sept. 23-Oct. 3: 
“NEA/DOA: Radice’s Nightmare,” a group 
show for members and supporters of the 
Boston Coalition for Freedom of 
Expression, featuring works by more than 
30 artists, including Dana Chandler, Allan 
Rohan Crite, Kay Divant, Kurt Reynolds, 
Annee Spileos Scott, TJ Norris, Douglas 
Kornfeld, and Genara Banzon. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), Arch Street Gallery, 101 Arch St. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. until 5 
p.m. Sept. 21-Nov. 6: “Two Cultures: 
Spanish and Indian Art of the Southwest,” 
an exhibition of works by prominent 
Southwest artists from the area of Santa 
Fe and Northern New Mexico. 


OTHER BOSTON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
SPEEDWAY GALLERY (424-7913), 297 
North St., North End. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Ongoing: the paintings of Brian 
Josselyn. Through Sept. 30: “The Angry 
Women Show,” an exhibition of works by 
Marcy Watton, Karen Loftus, and Laura 

Clark. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 

SOMERVILLE/ 

WATERTOWN 
BEADWORKS (868-9777), 23 Church 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Oct. 31: 
an exhibition of antique beaded purses 
and bags dating from 1810-1935 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-3410), 
1 Fitchburg St., Somerville. Wed.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 26: “Print- 
making at Brickbottom,” an exhibition of 
works by member artists. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876- 
0246). 
— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: “Fall Salon,” a non-juried show of 
members’ work. 
— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through Sept. 29: “Form and 
Transformation,” an exhibition of 
paintings by Martha O’Brien, prints by 
Jacquie Saunders, and photographs by 
Faith Waltman. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6979), 42 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Through Sept.18: 
“Sacred Portals,” an exhibition of ‘life 
masks” by Susan Weiss. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 17: “Terra 
Incognita,” an exhibition of works in oil, 
sand, and bronze by Gregory Gomez. 
GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Through Sept. 
30: a group exhibition of works by 
winners of Gallery 57's “Third Annual 
Juried Exhibition Contest.” Reception 
Sept. 24, 5-7 p.m. 
GALLERY 2200 (577-1200), One Kendall 
Sq., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Walk This Way, 
Too”, a multi-media show based on the 
theme of a walk in the woods. 
RUGG ROAD PRINTS AND PAPERS 
(666-0007), the Brickbottom Bidg., 1 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through 
Oct. 3: “Travelers,” an exhibition of 
woodcut monoprints by Marsha Goldberg 
and works on paper by Richard Jacobs. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 
61 Washington Park., Newtonville. Wed., 
Thurs., and Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thus. 7-9 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Sept. 19: “The Annual Newton Arts 
Center Faculty Exhibition.” Reception 
Sept. 18, 7-9 p.m. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 
330 Homer St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Sept. 30: 
“Assembly of Faith,” a series of paintings 
and drawings of monuments and statues 
from the historic Mount Auburn Cemetery 
by Linda Bond Kopp. 

PACCHETTO (969-6627), Gallery of 
American Artisanry, 831 Beacon St., 
Newton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 17: “The Sixth Annual 
Clothing Show.” 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
COMMUNITY GALLERY OF LAW- 
RENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK (508- 


686-9230), 1 Jackson St., Lawrence. 
Sun.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 
27: “Labor History in Lawrence,” an 
exhibition of historic photographs, 
documents, ephemera, posters, and 
books that focus on working people and 
labor unions. 

FIREHOUSE CENTER ART GALLERY 
(508-462-7336), Market Square, New- 
buryport. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Sept. 30: an 
exhibition of prints and computer art by 


Alan Magee. 

MARKET MILL COMPLEX (508-459- 
7819), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Ongoing: “Pink, 
White, and Blue Collars,” an exhibit of 
photocopied jokes, fake inter-office 
memos, and cartoons gathered from U.S. 


industry workers. 

OCMULGEE POTTERY (508-356-0636), 
263 High St, Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: 
an exhibition of studio pottery featuring 
the porcelain pottery of Barbara King and 
Nancy Kemp-Soucy. 

ROCKPORT ART ASSOCIATION (508- 
546-6604), 12 Main St., Rockport. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 1: a retrospective of works 
by the late Mildred Jones. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
CAFE ELEGANZA, Columbia Park, Rte. 
53, Pembroke. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m. Ongoing: 
an exhibit of artwork by various artists, in 
cooperation with the Plymouth Guild's 
Main Street Gallery. Call (508) 747- 


6668. 

GALLERY X (508-996-9768), 58 Spring 
St., New Bedford. Wed.-Sun. 12:30-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 6 p.m. Through Sept. 
27: *KLP,” an group exhibition of works 
by member artists Judith Klein, Fred 
Lewis, and Julie Pimentel. 

LIFESKILLS GALLERY (826-7350), 439 
Columbia Rd., Hanover. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. until 5:30 p.m., and 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: an exhibition 
of Native American shields, masks, 
prints, paintings, and pottery. Through 
Sept. 30: a group exhibition of paintings, 
prints, and ceramics. 

MAIN STREET GALLERY (508-747- 
6668), 46 Main St., Plymouth. Tues.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 10 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: 
exhibitions of watercolors by Kay Shaw, 
hand-crafted jewelry by Cathy Martz, 
pastels by Susan Kaplan, watercolors by 
Pat Rogers, and photographs by Bob and 
Honey Weiss. 


SUBURBS: WEST 

BELVEDERE GALLERY (508-369- 
3585), 85 Main St., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., and 
Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Sept. 27: an 
exhibition of the original 1945 Nuremburg 
War Crime Trials portraits. 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8308), Lincoln 
Station, Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 2: “Black Space,” an 
exhibition of textured acrylic paintings by 
Rachel Paxton, “Neo-Primitive Jewelry” 
by metalsmith Barbara Davis, and “Five 
Tribes: Sculptures from The Collection of 
the Hamill Gallery of African Art, Boston.” 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 17: “Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Goldfish,” an 
exhibition of work by Suzy Becker, 
author/illustrator of All | Need to Know | 
Learned from My Cat. Reception Sept. 
19, 5-7 p.m. 


CENTRAL/ 
WESTERN MASS. 
FERRIN GALLERY at Pinch Pottery 
(413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 27: “Woodfire,” a 

group show curated by Karen Karnes. 
NORTHAMPTON CENTER FOR THE 
ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New South St., 
Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Oct. 4: 
‘The Eighth Annual Illustrators 
Exhibition.” 

VAILLANCOURT FOLK ART (508-865- 
9183), 145 Armsby Rd., Sutton. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. An 18th-century farmhouse with 
exhibitions of furniture, cloth dolls, 
sponge-decorated pottery, and other folk 
arts. 


CAPE COD 
EAST END GALLERY (508-487-4745), 
432 Commercial St., Provincetown. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and 7-11 p.m., Sat., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. Through Sept. 24: 
exhibitions of works by Buzz Masters and 
Frank Pitcher. Sept. 25-Nov. 2: “Next 
Year Now,” a rotating series of 
exhibitions and previews of next 
Summer's shows. 
HOPKINS GALLERY (508-349-7246), 
Main St., Wellfleet. Daily 9:30-6 p.m. 
Sept. 21-Oct. 31: a group show of works 
completed over the Summer. 
LONG POINT GALLERY (508-487- 
1795), 432 Commercial St., Prov- 
incetown. Daily 11 a.m.-3 p.m. and 8-10 
p.m. Through Sept. 19: “Summer's 
Work,” an exhibition of work completed 
by gallery artists over the Summer. 
RISING TIDE GALLERY (508-487-4037), 
494 Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 
noon-5 p.m., 8-10 p.m. Through Sept. 19: 
an exhibition of old and new paintings by 
Anthony Fisher, and a group show. 


OTHER LOCATIONS 
VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624- 
3392), 3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, 
R.I. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Sept. 23: an exhibition of 
works by Trent Burleson, Anne Leone, 


Lyn Hayden, and Danie! Ludwig. 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Jamaica Plain. 
See listing for Harvard University under 
Art Listings — Schools. 

ARMENIAN LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
OF AMERICA, (926-2562), 65 Main St., 
Watertown. Sun.-Tues. 1-5 p.m. and 
Tues. 7-9 p.m. Free. Ongoing: exhibits of 
inscribed rugs, religious art, printed 
Bibles, and musical instruments. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 |-. 
p.m. Free. Through Oct. 11: “Bridge of 
Fire: Two Potters East and West,” an 
exhibition of ceramics by Malcolm Wright 
and Takashi Nakazato, and “Human/ 
Nature: Physical and Environmental 
Explorations,” an exhibition of work about 
the human and animal presence in nature 
and the natural world’s impact on our 
lives by Mela Lyman, Ray Keyton, Dan 
Ranalli 


BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern 
Point Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for 
seniors $2.50 for children 6-12. Designed 
by Henry Davis Sleeper, Beauport has 
more than 40 rooms and an extensive 
collection of American and European 


decorative arts. 

BOSTON GARDEN HISTORY CENTER 
(227-3206), 150 Causeway St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Admission 
$5, $4 for seniors, $3.50 for children 
under 12. Ongoing: exhibitions of Boston 
Garden memorabilia dating back to the 
early 1900s. Tours of the building are 
offered daily. 

BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK, Visitor Center (242-5646), 15 
State St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Ongoing: “Preservation in Prog- 
ress,” an exhibit about Faneuil Hall and 
the Old State House and the current work 
to refurbish them. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Call specified 
extensions for gallery hours. Art and 
architecture tours given on Mon. at 2:30 
p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 p.m., 
and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 

— Koussevitzky Room and South 
Gallery. Through Sept. 25: “Lowell Mason 
— Pioneer in American Music Education 
and Reformer in American Hymnody,” 
and exhibition of original manuscripts, 
scores, books, and portraits. 

—Rare Books and Manuscripts Depart- 
ment. Through Oct. 15: “A Bicentenary 
Bouquet to Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792- 
1822),” an exhibition of poetry, and other 
writings by Shelley and some of his 
contemporaries. 

—Wiggin Gallery. Through Sept. 26: 
“Working Proofs: Prints from the | 
Experimental Etching Studio, Boston,” an | 
exhibition of prints selected by guest 
curator David Acton reflecting the first 22 | 
years’ of the influential Boston Graphic | 
Arts Center. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND 
MUSEUM (338-1773), Congress Street | 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $6, $3 for children five to 12. 
Replica of the Beaver, one of three ships | 
involved in the famous uprising, afd a | 
period museum. Complimentary tea. 
CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth 
Rd., Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., | 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Period furnishings 
and decorative arts from pre- 
Revolutionary times to the present. | 
Features works by American artists | 
including marine paintings by James E. | 
Buttersworth and other luminists; | 
Impressionist paintings by Dwight W. 
Tyron and John J. Enneking; and works 
by “contemporary primitive” artists Ralph 
and Martha Cahoon. 

CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE 
(603-783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., 
Canterbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $6.75, $3.50 for children six to 
12, free for children under six. Five 
historic buildings, craft demonstrations, 
and exhibits. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for 
students. American decorative arts and 
furnishings, a period house built in 1804, 
and paintings and drawings by Fitz Hugh 
Lane. Ongoing: “Harbor Views,” works by 
Winslow Homer chronicling his two 
summers on Cape Ann and their effect on 
his artistic development. Through Sept. 
26: “The Red Cottage,” an exhibition of 
seven paintings, two drawings, and an 
etching by John Sloan from the years 
1914-1918, when he vacationed in a red 
cottage on Gloucester's East Main Street, 
as well as works by other artists who 
shared the cottage including Stuart 
Davis, Alice Beach Winter, and Charles 
Allan Winter. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 
385-4477), Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Mon. and Thurs., 7-9 p.m., 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2. Through 
Sept. 20: “Eye of the Collector,” an 
exhibition that highlights works on loan 
from eight art collectors. 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of 
American and foreign stamps, antique 
post-office games, and other postal 
memorabilia. Ongoing: “The Stover 
Collection of Design Errors and Other 
Stamp Curiosities Part Il,” and “Medicine 
Pictured on Stamps.” Through Sept. 22: 
‘The Postal History of Fall River.” 

CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY (508-896-3867), 869 Rie. 6A, 
Brewster. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 12:30-4:30 p.m. Admission $2.50, 
$1.50 for children six to 14. Sept. 18-20: 














“The17th Annual Bird Carvers Festival.” 
CASTLE HILL (508-356-4351), Argilla 
Rd., Ipswich. A 59-room Stuart-period 
mansion Crane's Beach, and 
former home of Chicago industrialist 
Richard Crane. bop a Great House was 
designed by Daved 
CHARLES RIVER puecuee OF INDUS- 
TRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New 's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. Includes 
exhibits on 19th-century water- and 
steam-powered mills, the Waltham 
Company and the first mass-produced 
time pieces with interchangeable parts, 
the automobile industry in Waltham up to 
World War |, and the arrival of the 
modern electronics industry in New 
England. Highlights include an 1898 
seven-seater Orient bicycle, a 1908 
Stanley Steamer, and a steam-powered 
fire engine used in the Great Boston Fire 
of 1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $.50 for children. Summer 
estate of Daniel Chester French, sculptor 
of the statue of Abraham Lincoln at the 
Lincoin Memorial and of the Minute Man. 
Through Oct. 11: an exhibition of 35 
sculptures by 35 artists. Sculpture 
demonstrations by Eve Laramee are 
presented every Sat.: at 1 and 2 p.m. 
through Oct. 17. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year- 
olds; $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. Free 
and Dance” at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri. 
and “Explore and Discover Together” at 2 
p.m. on Wed. Current exhibits include: 
artwork by Bette Ann Libby in the 
Recycle Gallery of Industrial Art; the 
“Climbing Sculpture,” a two-story 
suspended puzzle piece maze; 
“Climbing the Wall,” a rock climbing 
exhibit; “Fort Point Channel Garage,” a 
chance for children to practice being 
mechanics; “El Mercado De Barrio,” a 
replica of a Latino neighborhood market 
in Boston; “Japanese House,” a two-story 
silk merchant's house from Kyoto; “The 
Kids Bridge,” a video-simulated subway 
ride through Boston's neighborhoods; 
“Mind Your Own Business,” an exhibit on 
health and the human body; “Playspace” 
for younger kids; a “Science Playground”; 
‘Teen Tokyo,” an exhibition on fashion, 
food, sports, music, art, and school and 
family life for kids in Japan. * 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH. (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.75, $12 
per family. Features an exhibition of more 
than 50 teddy bears from the Dorothy 
Collection. 


Preston 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN EASTON 
(508-230-3789), 9 Sullivan Ave., No. 
Easton. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2.50. Exhibits on 
raceways, bubbles, the Bernoulli 
Principle, kaleidoscopes, infinity, and 


more. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MU- 
SEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara Barton 
Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1 for children 5-12. 
The museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 


CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458- 
9545), 225 South St., Williamstown. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Permanent collection featuring 19th- 
century French paintings, paintings by 
European and American masters, 
including Homer, Sargent, Cassatt, and 
Remington, as well as silver, prints, 
ings, and sculpture. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758 or 
426-2800), 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, 
$5 for students and seniors, free for 
children under five and members. Public 
tours and computer shows presented 
daily. Exhibits include “People and 
: Milestones of a Revolution,” 
ones a number of ways computers 
impact everyday life. “The Walk-Through 
Computer” is an interactive, two-story 
working model of a computer 50-times 
actual size. “Smart Machines” is a historic 
and modern overview of robots and 
artificial intelligence. “Color the States” 
lets visitors paint a map of the US by 
talking to the computer. In.the Smart 
Machines Theater: a continuous multi- 
media show of robots that “come to life.” 
The Resource Center includes the latest 
in educational software. “The 
and the Image” features the latest in 
computer graphics and design. 
Interactive allow visitors to create 
computer animation, simulate plane flight, 
and experiment with images of their 
faces. The Animation Theatre features 
regular showings of computer-animated 
videos, including “Cootie Gets Scared,” 
“Luxo Jr.,” and “The Great Train 
CONCORD MUSEUM (508-369-9609), 
200 Rd., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission 
$5, $4 for seniors, $3 for students, $2 for 
children. Exhibits of furniture and 
decorative art objects documenting 
domestic life in Concord from 1635-1890. 
On display are Paul Revere's lantern 
from the Old North Church, and 
belongings of Emerson and Thoreau. 
Sept. 21-Nov. 29: “Shapes, Shapes, 
Shapes!: Creating Fashion through 
Undergarments 1840-1890." Ongoing in 
the New Wing: “Pleasant Tales from Long 
Ago: Collecting and Exhibiting Concord’s 
Past"; and “Silver Vessels to Furnish the 
Communion Table.” 


CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native 
American i 


cranberry, including harvesting 
includes a scaie model of a 
working cranberry farm, antique and 


6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; 


— The Currier offers guided tours at the 
nearby Zimmerman House, a 1950 
Usonian house designed by Frank Lioyd 
Wright. Open for viewing Thurs.-Sun. by 
reservation. Through Sept. 20: “Frank 
Lloyd Wright Building Conservancy 
Conference.” 

CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM, 98 High 
St, Newburyport, (508-462-2681). Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $3, $1 for children six to 18, 
free for children under six. Headquarters 
of the Historical Society of Old Newbury. 
Exhibits of silver, toys, glass, paper- 
weights, china, and portraits in 21 period 
rooms, plus a collection of 250 samplers. 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., Newbury- 
port. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1.50 
for children. The museum is housed in a 
Greek Revival building designed by 
Robert Mills. Ongoing: “Faith, Hope, and 
Love: Families Sail the Seas,” period 
articles and clothing families brought to 
America in the 19th century; “Great 
Voyages,” an exhibit that focuses on 
voyages that have shaped our world; and 
“Sailor's Sky,” an exhibition or Neen the clouds 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., 

Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
Free docent tours begin at 1:30 p.m. on 
Wed. Through Nov. 8: “A Sampling of Art 
by the Danforth Museum School Faculty.” 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $4, $3 for students and 


by Bart Uchida,” an installation that 
questions our misuse of the environment 


Pie: Contemporary Artists View the 
Family in Crisis,” an exhibition of works 
by 20 contemporary artists focusing on 
the modern transition of the family. 

— The 35-acre Sculpture Park is open 
daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. Free. Recent 
additions include Celeste Roberge's 
Rising Caim, Bruce Chao's Berg, Sally 
Fine and Claire Spellman's Cradle-Bed, 
and Viola Frey's Grandmother and Man 
at the Top. 

DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264- 
4200), 177 Main St., Acton. Admission is 
$5 for one museum $5, $8 for both. 

— Children's Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., Sun. 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on 
“discovery rooms” are located in the 
three-story, 100-year-old Victorian 
House. Features interactive displays, 
including dinosaur exhibits; a floor-to- 
ceiling “bubble hoop” and other water 
exhibits; a room filled with explorations of 
the insides of ordinary things; a Safari 
Room; a Beach Space; and an exhibit 


Sticky objects. 
— Science Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed. until 6 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Focuses on experimental activities, 
including testing rocks and minerals, 
studying weather, exercises in the 
Inventor's Workshop, and testing of 
physical phenomena in the Science 
Circus. Also includes a “Light and Color 
Room,” a giant “Mist Tornado,” and more. 
“Whisper Dishes” is an outdoor exhibit 

two large radar dishes 
that bounce sound from one dish to 
another located 100 feet away. 
DRUMLIN FARM (259-9807), South 
Great Road, Rte. 117, Lincoln. Tues.- 
Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for 
children and seniors. An 175-acre 
reservation administered by the Mass. 
Audubon Society. Nature programs are 
= each weekend at 11 am. and 

p.m. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem. 
— Essex Institute Museum and Neighbor- 
hood (508-744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem. Mon. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for seniors, 
$3.50 for children six to 16. Gardens, 
historic houses dating back to 1684, and 
a research library. Museum features 
silver, glass and ceramics, portraits and 
landscape paintings, and dolls and toys. 
Guided tours of the John Ward House 
(1684), the Georgian Crowninshield- 
Bentley House (1727), and the Federal 
Gardner-Pingree House (1804). Aye 
Nov. 29: “Days of 
Witch Trials of 1692,” an waibtlen a 
original court documents, books, 
personal effects, and other artifacts. 
commemorating the 300th anniversary of 


— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508-744- 
2231), 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 
16. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
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4207), 185 Elm St. Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
11 am.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 afor seniors, free for students. 
Sept. 20-Nov. 8: “The New Whitney 
Dissenters,” an exhibition of works by two 
dozen artists reflecting dissatisfaction 
with what is shown at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art's Biennial 


; also ) 
in the Golden Circle: Photographs by 
Peter L. Koenig,” and “The Hidden World 
of the Nearby: Dye Transfer 
by John Wawrzonek.” Reception Sept. 
20, 2-4 p.m. 
CAPTAIN ROBERT BENNET FORBES 
HOUSE (696-1815), 215 Adams St., 
Milton. Wed. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children under 12. The 
country mansion of a China Trade 
merchant family, restored and furnished 
with 1 Chinese and American 
pieces that belonged to the Forbes 
family. Also on the property, a replica of 
Abraham Lincoln's log cabin 
FOXBOROUGH MUSEUM OF DIS- 
COVERY (508-543-1184), 26 Chestnut 
St., Foxboro. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3. A hands-on 
science museum for all ages. Exhibits 
include a hot air balloon that you can 
make fly with the help of toasters, a 150- 
gallon fish tank, an architecture room, an 
exhibit of simple machines, a 25-ton 
sandbox, and more. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-2002), 
Jamaica Plain. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m., last 
entry 3:30 p.m. Admission $5; $2.50 for 
children five to 17, students, and seniors; 
free for children under five; free on Tues. 
from 9-10 a.m. and Sun. from 10-11 a.m. 
Includes the African Tropical Forest, 
North America’s largest open-space 
tropical forest zoo exhibit, which includes 
50 kinds of animals; Children’s Zoo, 
featuring New England farm animals; and 
Hooves and Horns, which features 
zebras, mouflon, addax, wildebeest, and 
sika deer 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATION- 
AL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through the 
home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456- 
9028), 102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students, $1 
for children. The permanent exhibits 
include: the Shaker Museum, the 
American Indian Collection, the Picture 
Gallery, and the farmhouse where 
Bronson Alcott and his family and 
followers lived in 1843. This season's 
exhibitions are: “A Good Name is Better 
than Riches: The Harvard Shakers’ 
Commerce with the World,” an exhibition 
of commercial products made by the 
Shakers and maps, journals, account 
books, documenting Shaker business 
ventures; “Arts at Home,” a selection of 
19th-century primitive portraits of middle 
class rural Americans; “Paintings of the 
Land,” featuring 40 19th-century 
landscape paintings arranged chrono- 
logically to document the change in style 
and subject as the century progressed; 
and “Art in the Landscape,” black-and- 
white photographs by Daniel Farber of 
1 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, $1 for children, free on Sat. The 
museum is devoted primarily to 19th- and 
20th-century American art, with 
collections of 


contemporary crafts. Sept. 
19-Jan. 3: “The Little Gems of New 
England's Public and Private 
Collections,” an exhibition of a broad 
array of works loaned by more than 30 of 
the regions leading museums, galleries, 
and private collectors; also “Picture 
Perfect: Selections from the Eli Wilner & 
Co. Collection of Period Frames,” 
featuring frames from the early 19th 
century through the art deco era, and 
“Kids Collect,” an exhibition of 
from butterflies and rocks to baseball 


cards, trains, and bottle caps. 

THE GALLERY OF THE BOSTON 
ATHEN/EUM (227-0270), 10 1/2 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: “Artists and the 
Athenaeum in the Early 19th Century,” 

pom works by Stuart, Sully, Allston, 


GARDEN. IN THE WOODS (508-877- 
7630), Hemenway Rd., Framingham. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 am.-4 p.m. Admission $6, 
$5 for seniors, $3 for children and 
seniors. A 45-acre sanctuary featuring 
the largest landscaped collection of 
wildflowers in the Northeast. Garden 
tours every Tues., Fri., and Sat., at 10 
am. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $6, $3 for students and 
seniors, free for children under 12. Free 
tours every Thurs. at 2:30 p.m. The 
museum, built in the style of a 15th- 
century Venetian palace, houses more 
than 2000 objects, with emphasis on 
Italian Renaissance and 17th-century 
Dutch works. Among the highlights are 

Botticelli, 


Rembrandt, , 
Titian, and Whistler. In Special 
Exhibitions Gallery, through Nov. 22: 
“John Singer Sargent's E/ Jaleo,” 
—— paintings, drawings, and 


_ y+ Eye of the Beholder” lecture 
series begins Tues.: at 6:30 p.m., poet 
Martin discusses the Museum's 
15th-century effigy of a knight from 
Salamanca, Mexican wall tiles, and E/ 
Jaleo, with a focus on Latino and Latin- 
American themes and issues arising from 
the Columbus quincentary. Admission $7, 

Continued on page 42 
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CAMBRIDGE THEATRE COMPANY DIRECTORY 
— 1992 Fall Season at the Hasty Pudding — 




















September 9-27 October 29-November 29 
“One of the funniest comedies of ideas 1992 DRAMA DESK AWARD 
by an American playwright in years.” WINNER FOR BEST PLAY 
—Lehman, Patriot Ledger “One of the funniest, wisest, and 
TONY ROBERTS KELLY BISHOP most moving plays of the year.” 
JACK GILPIN _E. KATHERINE KERR —Frank Rich, New York Times 
in MARVIN’S ROOM 
THE FOURTH WALL by Scott McPherson 
The World Premiere of a new play by directed by David Petrarca 
A. R. GURNEY 
(Author of “Love Letters”) dias SeNECRD 
October 12-14 in 
SPALDING GRAY THE LUNATIC, THE 
in LOVER & THE POET 
GRAY’S ANATOMY A Glorious Two-Hour 
(a new work in progress) Festival of Shakespeare 
directed by Renée Shafransky An intimate, engaging portrait of 
Shakespeare as seen through some of 
October 15-18 his most memorable characters. 
“Claire Bloom is spellbinding.” 
—Kelly, Boston Globe December 8-January 3 
CLAIRE BLOOM THE FLYING 
in KARAMAZOV BROTHERS 
SISTERS, WIVES ¥ 
4 JUGGLE & HYDE 
& DAUGHTERS sale 
New P. ; A Special Holiday Event 
~ ortn aits of A laugh-a-minute act guaranteed 
Shakespeare's Women to appeal to young and old 








Tickets for all performances are now on sale. 
BOX OFFICE: (617) 496-8400 


TICKETPRO: (800) 828-7080 
GROUP SALES: 426-6444 


HASTY PUDDING THEATER 
12 Holyoke Street, Harvard Square 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
See 4 plays for as little as $15 each 
4-PLAY PACKAGES $90, 80, 70, 60 
3-PLAY PACKAGES $70, 60, 50, 40 

























































































Date; ChannelB10 | Channel B11 | Channel B12 | Channel B13 | Channel B14 
Toll it: 6a, 12p, 6p; Under : 
Rush Invisible Man The Prince of Tides 
Q/1G | 83:2, 80 122: Yotal Roca: 12,4.) 5 a9, 10:00: 2:30, 5:00, | 12:00, 2°00, 4:00, 6:00, | 1:00. 1304-00 6.30, | , Medicine Man 
Op; The Knockouts: 2a, 4:308:| 7.39 19:00, 12:30 | 8:00, 10:00, 12:00, 2:00| 9:00, 11:30, | 2:00| 4°90. 6:30, 8:30, 10:30 
Ultraviolet: 50. Emmanuelle 5: 6a, 3a, 
Total Recall: 10a, 12a; Shakes the Rush ble Man The Prince of Tides etaine tes 
9/19 | Clown: 3:30p, 6:30p; Gate W: 6a, 8p;| 9:90, 12:00, 2:30, 5:00, } 12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, | 11:00, 1:30, 4:00, 6:30, |, 9 6:30 6:30. 10:30 
Under Suspicion: 8a, 11p; Hollywood| 7:30, 10:00, 12:30] 8:00, 10:00, 12:00, 2:00} 9:00, 11:30, 2:09 | 4°99 &:90, 8:30, 
Fantasies 3: 2a, 4:30a; TBA: 12p, 3:30p 
Gate i: 6a, 10a, 5p, 2a: Bol 6a 2p, 
7p; Shakes the Clown: 2p, 9p; Ultra- Rush Invisible Man The Prince of Tides Medicine Man 
9/20 | violet: 3:30p, 10:30p; Emmanuelle S:| 9:30, 12:00, 2:30, 5:00, | 12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, | 11:00, 1:30, 4:00, 6:30, | 4 4"en $:30, 10:30 
2a, 4:30a Hollywood Fantasies 3:| 7:30, 10:00, 12:30 8:00, 10:00, 12:00, 2:00| 9:00, 11:30, 2:00 | 4°92 6:30, 8:30, 
Love Crimes: 8a, 2p, 8p; ; 
hone Rush Invisible Man The Prince of Tides 
121 | OT inca rene ao aoe Arts] 9:30, 12:00, 2:30, :00, | 12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, | 11:00, 1:30, 4:00, 6:30, | , op Metielme Man 
7:30, 10:00, 12:30] 8:00, 10:00, 12:00, 2:00] 9:00, 11:30, | 2:00} 4°90 &:90, 8:90, 
eg say a Rush Invisible Man The Prince of Tides 
122 | Tr Gy on ths Roc ctaser oa tans | 9:30, 12:00, 2:30, 5:00, | 12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, | 11:00, 1:30, 4:00, 6:20, | , ,,memiclne Man, 
mits: ©, 478) 7:30, 10:00, 12:30 | 8:00, 10:00, 12:00, 2:00] 9:00, 11:30, 2:00 | 4°92 8:90, 8:90, 
Fantasies 3: 3:30a 
Shakes the Clown: 8a, 11:30a, 3p, Medicine Man 
8:30p; Rush: 9:30a, 4:30p, 10p; Under| Fried Green Tomatoes lnvisible Man The Prince of Tides 40 
G/23 | Suspicion: ip, 6:30, 12a; Hollywood! 9:30, 12:00, 2:30, 5:00, | 12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, | 11:00, 1:30, 4:00, 6:30,| Boxing Otr-Finals” 
Fantasies 3: 2a, 4:30; EmmanuetieS:| 7:30, 10:00, 12:30] 8:00, 10:00, 12:00, 2:00| 9:00, 11:30, 2:00 8:00 (Live) 
3a 11:00 (Replay) 
Se ae i lec tn | Fried Green Tomatoes | invisible Man The Prince of Tides sti 
9/24 ay tA dap rg 4:30. | 9:30: 12:00, 2:30, 5:00, | 12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, | 11:00, 1:30, 4:00, 6:30, emtne 2:30, 10:30 
Seto citadl eee 320 7:30, 10:00, 12:30] 8:00, 10:00, 12:00, 2:00/ 9:00, 11:30, 2:00 | #92 990 
B10 Movies $3.95/$2.95 Club All Other Movies $4.95/$3.95 Club 
“World Television Championship Boxing QuarterFinals - $7.95/$5.95 Club 


Tune to Channel B9 for Event Codes. 
And watch for Reggae Sunsplash '92 on October 2. 


On Cablevision’s Pay Per View. 





PAY PER 








Call 787-6777 to order. 


7 
4b 








Want to meet other successful singles? 
Try responding to a Phoenix Personal Call Ad. It’s the Phone Call That Could 
Change Your Life (See Classifieds Section in Styles for Details). 
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$5 for members, students, and seniors. 
GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore 
Place, Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
seniors, $2 for children. Free guided 
walks begins Tues.-Fri. at 10 am. The 
Mansion is the former County Seat of 
Governor Christopher Gore with 
and a collection of paintings by Elijah 
Smith, Jr 


HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Mon.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2 for children six to 12. Re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing an 
8200-pipe organ and art from the Roman, 
medieval, and Renaissance periods. 
Ongoing: “How Shall a Knight Be Armed,” 
featuring the arms and armor of Museum 
Replicas Limited of Atlanta, Georgia. 
HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SAND- 
WICH (508-888-3300), Pine and Grove 
Sts. (off Rte. 130), Sandwich. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for seniors, 
$3.50 for children. An Americana 
Museum and Gardens founded in honor 
of Josiah Kirby Lilly, Jr. on the grounds 
where Charles O. Dexter developed the 
Dexter rhododendrons. Permanent 
Summer exhibitions (through Oct. 25) 
include: “The Songless Aviary: The World 
of A. E. Crowell and Son,” an exhibition 
of bird carvings by Elmer and Cleon 
Crowell; “Views of Cape Cod,” an 
exhibition of paintings by Ralph and 
Martha Cahoon, Frank Vining Smith, 
John O'Hara Cosgrave, Elliot Orr, 
Laurence Jensen, Sig Perwin, and Anne 
Teufel; and ‘The Age of Discovery and 
Conquest. . .,” an exhibition of maps, 
navigational ‘instruments, paintings, 
—- arms, armor, and Native- 


wounes ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for seniors, 
$3.25 for children. This is the only 
institution in the Western Hemisphere 
dedicated solely to arms and armor. 
‘Take it to the Curator” features Curator 
of Arms and Armor Walter J. Karcheski 
Jr. giving historical, non-monetary 
evaluations of arms and armor brought in 
by private collectors on Sept. 18, from 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. Admission $10. 

HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413-774-5581), 
across from the Deerfield inn, in the town 
center. All houses open daily 9:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Admission for all 12 houses 
(valid for two days) $10, $5 for children 
six to 17, free for children under six. A 
museum village complex within the 320- 
year-old village of Deerfield, featuring 13 
museum houses along a mile-long street, 
dating from the 18th and 19th centuries 
and housing collections of American 
furniture, silver, textiles, and English and 
Chinese ceramics. 

HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925- 
5433), 1117 Nantasket Ave., Hull. Wed.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, children 
$1. Restored 1889 lifesaving station and 
museum of South Shore maritime history, 
featuring exhibits of Boston Harbor 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed. 5-9 p.m., Thurs. noon-9 p.m., Fri., 
Sat., and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3 for students, $1.50 for seniors and 
children under 16. Free on Wed. and 
Thurs. from 5-9 p.m. Through Nov. 15: 
“Ways to See: New Art from Massa- 
chusetts,” a multi-media exhibition which 
examines the art of Massachusetts 
through the perspective of artists as both 
creators and curators. Artists Paul 
Bowen, Carlota Duarte, Gregory 
Gillespie, Tony Oursler, and Maria 
| Magdalena Campos Pons exhibit their 
works along with works by artists of their 


choosing. 
JACKSON HOMESTEAD (552-7238), 


527 Washington St., Newton. Mon.- 
Thurs. 1-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for children and seniors. Home of 
abolitionist William Jackson, which 
contains a hiding place used by fugitive 
slaves in the 1850s. New children’s 
gallery with hands-on exhibits. ens 
“Newton Corner 1950-Today,” 
exhibition of photographs. 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY LI- 
BRARY MUSEUM (929-4500), Columbia 
Point, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
| Admission $5, $3 for seniors, free for 
children. One of eight presidential 
| libraries administered by the National 
| Archives. The museum examines the 
| lives of John F. Kennedy and Robert F. 
Kennedy, and illustrates the nature of the 
office of the President of the United 
States. A Boston Harbor Cruise to the 
| library from Long Whart runs every hour 
between 10:15 a.m. and 4:15 p.m. daily. 
Tickets $2; call 929-4523. 

LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION 
CENTER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(413-566-8034), Mass. Audubon Society, 
789 Main St., Hampden. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles 
of trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit” allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other 
animals. 

LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND 
| HERITAGE STATE PARK (508-459- 
1000). The visitor center is located at 246 
Market St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 
| p.m. Call for information on canal and mill 
tours and exhibits. Attractions include the 
first major National Park Service museum 
of industrial history, located on John 
Street (admission $2, $1 for seniors, free 
for children). 

—Boott Cotton Millis Museum. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, 
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CYLINDER SEALS, by Denise Marika, is part of an exhibition of past works by artists 
now in residence at Radcliffe’s Bunting Institute. 


$1 for children. Ongoing: exhibitions 


Cotton Mills: First Light to Early Dusk,” an 
exhibition of paintings by James V. 
McGowan 


LYMAN ESTATE (891-7095), the Vale, 
185 Lyman St., Waltham. Mon.-Sat., 9:30 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. Four historic greenhouses 
with hibiscus, bougainvillea, citrus trees, 
and more. Free. 

MAINE MARITIME MUSEUM (207-443- 
1316), 243 Washington St., Bath, ME. 
Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, 
$2.50 for children. Through Jan. 30: “New 
Worlds: North Atlantic Seafaring in the 
Era of Discovery,” and “The Maritime Folk 
Art of A. De Clerck.” 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for seniors, free for students. The 
permanent collection includes a holo- 
graphy exhibit and American, European, 
and Far Eastern art. 

MORSE MUSEUM (603-764-9407), Rie. 
25C, Warren, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. The museum features a rare 
collection of mounted animals and 
trophies collected in the African jungle 
and India by Philip and ira Morse and 
their son, Philip. Also includes curios 
from india, China, and 

THE MOUNT (413-637- 1899), Plunkett 
St., Lenox. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $3 children 13-18, $4 
seniors. The Berkshire Cottage Summer 
home of Edith Wharton, built in 1902 
according to the guidelines laid out in 
Wharton's book The Decoration of 
Houses. An orientation video is shown 
every hour, followed by a tour of the 
grounds, which feature the Red Flower 
Garden, the Italian Walled Garden, and 
exhibits of Wharton first editions and 
photographs and family portraits. 
MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HiS- 
TORY (742-1854), 46 Joy St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Call for 
reservations. The museum offers exhibits 
and tours in the African Meeting House, 8 
Smith Court, the oldest extant black 
church in the US. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. 
Ave., North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 children and seniors. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Factory Labor.” 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-4:45 p.m., Wed. until 9:45 p.m.; 
West Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 9:45 
p.m. Admission $7, $6 when the West 
Wing only is open, $6 for seniors and 
students, $3.50 for children 6 to 17, free 
for children under 6, free for all on Wed. 
4-10 p.m. Tues.-Fri.: introductory walks 
through all collections begin at 10:30 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m.; “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walks” begin at 11:30 a.m.; 
“American Painting and Decorative Arts 
Walks” begin at 12:30 p.m.; “European 
Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin at 2:30 p.m.; Introductory tours are 
also offered Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 
p.m., and Wed.: at 6:15 p.m. Spanish- 
language tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on 
the first Wed. of the month. Cail ext. 368 
for information about adult group tours, 
ext. 310 for information about youth 
group tours, or ext. 302 for information 
about tours for disabled and visually 
impaired visitors. Also see listing in 
Photography. Through Dec. 13: “Lure of 
Italy: American Artists and the Italian 


— Carter and C. Brown Galleries. 
Through Nov. 15: “To Weave for the Sun: 
Andean Textiles in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston,” an exhibition of 50 Andean 
textiles from the permanent collection of 
pre-Columbian and Colonial period 
textiles. 

— Carter Gallery Through Jan. 17: “The 
Grand Tour: Europeansand American 
Views of Italy,” an exhibition of paintings 
from the 17th through the 19th centuries 


depicting Italian scenes. 

— Foster Gallery. Through Nov. 1: 
“Jackie Winsor,” an exhibition of “human- 
scaled” sculptures made with a variety of 
materials including rope, cement, brick, 
and wood. 

— Tapestry Gallery. Through Sept. 27: 
‘Tantalizing Tapestries,” an exhibition of 
large weavings depicting various stages 
of romance and courtship. 

— Torf Gallery. Through Dec. 13: “The 
Lure of Italy: American Artists and the 
Italian Experience, 1760-1914,” an 
exhbition of over 130 objects, including 
paintings, sculpture, manuscripts, 
photographs, and other memorabilia that 
demonstrate how American artists 
followed Roman models in art and 
architecture in an effort to make America 
a new Rome. Featuring work by 
Benjamin West, John Singleton Copley, 
Thomas Cole, James Whistler, and John 
Singer Sargent. 

— Trustman Galleries. Through Oct. 18: 
“American Folk Art on Paper,” an 
exhibition of portraits, calligraphic 
drawings, certificates, Pennsylviania 
German frakturs, and other drawings on 
paper and cloth. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Sat.: at noon, “To Weave for 
the Sun: Andean Textiles in the Museum 
of Fine Arts,” presented by Gilian 
Wohlauer. 

—Free Sunday Lectures and Programs 
take place in the Remis Auditorium 
unless otherwise noted, and tickets are 
available at the box office one hour prior 
to the program. Call ext. 306 for more 
information. Sun.: at 2 p.m., in the Mabel 
Louise Riley Siminar Room, “Deaf 
Awareness: 19th-Century Artist John 
Brewster, Jr.,” presented by Harlan Lane, 
professor of psychology at Northeastern 
University. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 
8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 50¢ for 
seniors and students, free for members. 
Photography, painting, sculpture, and 
graphic arts related to African-American 
heritage. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “Let It 
Begin Here: Lexington and the 
Revolution” explains the causes and 
consequences of the war as seen 
through the eyes of New Englanders of 
the period. Through Oct. 25: “Everyday 
Life in New England, 1820-1840,” an 
exhibition of artifacts and drawn from the 
collection at Old Sturbridge Village 
reflecting life in early 19th-century 
America. Through Jan. 10: “Jeans and 
Leather Jackets: Street Cool to Urban 
Chic.” Through Dec. 20: “From the Earth: 
18th- and 19th-Century Massachusetts 
Stoneware.” Sept. 20-March 28: “Fetish 
Carvers of Zuni,” an exhibition of small 
animal carvings from Zuni Pueblo. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $4.50 
for children four to 14 and seniors; free 
for members and children under four. The 
Museum features special-effects demon- 
strations every Sat. and Sun., a nine-foot- 
high incubator with baby chicks, the 
theater of electricity (with indoor thunder- 
and-lightning shows daily), hands-on 
computer exhibits, and a scale model of 
Mt. Everest. Other ongoing exhibits 
include “The Observatory,” featuring 
infrared and ultrasonic sounds and 
images of unseen events, and “The Test 
Tube,” an exhibit of some of the 
museum's work-in-progress for upcoming 
exhibits. 

— Laser show admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Now showing: 
“Laser Rush,” featuring music by Rush; 
“The Grateful Dead"; “Led Zeppelin: In 
the Evening”; and “Star Trek: The Astral 
Symphony.” Call 723-2500 for times. 

— Omni Theater admission $6, $4.50 for 


children and seniors. The Omni Theater 
is currently showing “Antarctica”; “Ring of 
Fire,” which brings viewers within inches 
of erupting volcanoes; “To Fly!,” 
America’s story of flight set against a 
panorama of landscapes; and “To the 
Limit,” the story of three world-class 
athletes. See listing under Film Listings 
— Boston for show times. 

— Planetarium admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Closed through 
Sept. 21. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St., Brookline. Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2 for children, students, 
and seniors. Dec. 27: “Different 
By Design,” an exhibition that highlights 
the significance of automotive design as 
the creative synthesis of art, technology, 
and fantasy with examples of designs by 
ten great stylists of America and Europe. 
Cars on display include a 1927 Bugatti 
Type 43 Grand Sport, a 1941 Cadillac 
Sixty Special, a 1954 Corvette, a 1971 
Maserati Ghibli Spyder, and a 1983 Lotus 
Turbo Esprit. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. Film 
of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89- 
foot half-scale model of a whaling ship; 
paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973- 
5200), Central Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. until 7 p.m. Admission 
$7.50, $6.50 for seniors, and $3.50 for 
juniors, tree for children under six. ($1 off 
admission on Wed. and Thurs.) More 
than 70 exhibits featuring aquatic animals 
from India, the Amazon Rain Forest, 
Hawaii, and New England. Includes the 
187,000-gallon giant ocean tank, where 
visitors can observe coral reefs and 
various fish and hand-feed sharks during 
regularly scheduled feeding hours. Other 
exhibits include “Rivers of the Americas,” 
with animals from the Amazon and 
Connecticut Rivers; and the ecology- 
oriented “Boston Harbor: the Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” Daily sea-lion shows 
take place on board the Discovery. 
“Fantasy, Fears, and Fish” features some 
of the most dangerous marine animals, 
as well as some marine animals that are 
mistakenly considered dangerous. The 
dolphins are on sabbatical indefinitely. 
“Science at Sea” features guided tours of 
the work stations on the 60-foot vessel, 
Doc Edgerton. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 
for students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 
other animals, and astronomy. “The 
Dynamics of Depth” is a new exhibit 
featuring aquariums containing indige- 
nous New England sea life. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for 
children six to 16, free for children under 
5. The historic 18th-century house where 
Rockwell lived for the last 25 years of his 
life. The permanent collection includes 
the world’s largest collection of original 
art by Rockwell. Presented in rotating 
exhibits, with The Four Freedoms and 
Home for Christmas permanently on 


view. 
NORTH ANDOVER HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY, 153 Academy Rd., North 
Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-noon and 2-4 
p.m. Features Johnson Cottage, an 18th- 
century artisans’ cottage, and museum 
exhibits on early 19th-century New 
England lifestyles. Through Oct. 31: 
“Sentimental Journey: North Andover in 
the 1940s." 

OLD MANSE (508-369-3909), Monument 
St., Concord. Mon., Wed.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 


p.m., and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children. The 
historic home of Reverand William 
Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
ancestral home of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
until 5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 75¢ for children. An 
18th-century Puritan ing house with 
historical exhibits. Ongoing: “in Prayer 
and Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 


OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN 
SOCIETY (720-3290), 206 Washington 
St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors and 
students, $.75 for children. 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $14, $6 for 
children six to 15, free for children under 
six. Re-creation of an 1830s New 
England town. Includes a tavern sign 
exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock Gallery, 
the Emerson Bixby House, and the 19th- 
century home of a blacksmith. In the Folk 
Art Gallery: “From the Roadside: Folk 
Landscapes and Travel Objects,” 
featuring 19th-century landscape 
paintings and drawings and artifacts of 
old New England. Through Jan. 3: “Meet 
Your Neighbors: New England Portraits, 
Painters, and Society, 1790-1850." 
ORCHARD HOUSE (508-369-4118), 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for seniors and 
students; $2 for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. The home in which 
Louisa May Alcott wrote Little Women. 
Admission $8, $4 for children 12 and 
under. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students 
and seniors, 50¢ for children. Restored 
17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door 
is the Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian 
brick building built circa 1711. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East India Square Salem. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays noon-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 
for students and seniors, $3 for students 
6-18. Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The 
museum features a collection of marine 
paintings and drawings; galleries devoted 
to porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, 
furniture, and silver of the China Trade; 
‘Tribal Style: Selections from the African 
Collection"; “Steamship Travel"; and 
“Toilers and Tatlers: Massachusetts 
Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." Through 
Jan. 1993: “We Claim these Shores: 
Native Americans and the European 
Settlement of Massachusetts Bay.” 
Through Oct. 15: “Pacific Voyages of 
Exploration: Prints from the Age of 
Enlightenment and Discovery,” and 
“Chinese Folk Art.” 

PILGRIM SOCIETY (508-746-1620), 75 
Court St., Plymouth. Open daily 9:30 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, seniors 
$4.50, children aged 6-15, $2. Through 
Jan. 8: ‘200 of Needle and Thread,” 
featuring 18th- and 19th-century 
needlework from the collections of five 
Plymouth area historical societies. 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746- 
1622), Plymouth. Open daily April 
through Nov., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$16, $10 children five to 12; group tours 
and combination tickets (including 
admission to Mayflower !I) available. 
Recreation of a 17th-century Pilgrim 
village and Wampanoag settlement. 
Ongoing: “Trades and Commerce: 
Crossroads to the New World,” a living 
exhibit of artisans and artifacts. 

— Special events: Sat., Sept. 19, “Muster 
Day” features Captain Myles Standish 
leading the colonial militia in martial 
exercises throughout the day. 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION 
AND MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 


Benefit Auction: previews Wed., Thurs., 
and Fri. 12-5 p.m., 7-10 p.m., Sat. 12-5 
p.m. Auction begins Sat. 7 p.m. Through 
Sept. 20: paintings by Elise Asher. 
Through Sept. 22: “Artists and Their Art: 
The Yater Years.” 
ROTCH-JONES-DUFF HOUSE (508- 
997-1401), 396 County St, New Bedford. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “Brave Houses and 
Flowery Gardens,” an exhibition of 
paintings, prints, 

textiles, and other artifacts that trace the 
evolution of the County Street Historical 
District from 1820-1935. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St, Salem. Daily 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 US 
Customs House, where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century home of Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century india Goods Store. 

SAMUEL ADAMS BREWERY AND 
VISITORS’ CENTER (522-9080), 30 
Germainia St., Jamaica Plain. Tours of 
the brewery are conducted on Thurs. at 2 
p.m. and Sat. at noon and 2 p.m. 
Admission $1. 

SEASHORE TROLLEY MUSEUM (207- 
967-2712), Log Cabin Rd., Kennebunk- 
port. Admission $6, $5 for seniors, $4 for 
children six to 16, free for children under 
six. Features rides and guided tours of 
over 200 trolleys from around the world. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MU- 
SEUMS ASSOCIATION, Springfield. 
State and Chestnut Sts. Thurs.-Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission $3, $1 for 
children 6-18. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413-723-3080). Housed in a neo- 
Georgian structure built in 1927, the 
museum features exhibits of a 
craftsman’s gallery and four period 
rooms. 

— George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum (413-33-4214). The museum 
houses a collection of 19th-century 
European and American paintings, plus 
Japanese arms and armor. 
— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts (413- 
732-6092), 220 State St. Wed. ‘and Fri.- 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. 
STRAWBERRY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Marcey St. opposite Prescott Park, 
Portsmouth NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $9, $8 for seniors, $5 for 
children under 17. An outdoor living 
historical museum comprised of 42 
historical houses, period gardens, and 
working crafts shops on 10 acres of land 
that was first settled by the English in 
1630. The museum maintains eight 
furnished houses including the Chase 
House (1790-1830), the Goodwin 
Mansion (1850), the Wheelwright House 
(1780), and the William Pitt Tavern 
(1760), as well as exhibitions of 
archaeological artifacts in the Jones 
House; early tools and craftmanship in 
the Lowd House; 17th-century house 
construction in the Sherburne House; and 
18th-century house construction in the 
Winn House. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $1, free 
for children under six. Ongoing: *Old 
lronsides in Port: Life Ashore 1795-1835" 
examines sailors’ lives ashore and the 
lives of artisans who helped build the 
ship. Old Jronsides, docked near the 
museum, is open for viewing daily from 
9:30 a.m.-3:50 p.m. (free). The new 
ongoing exhibits are; “A Century of 
Service,” "which tells of the boat's 
the Barbary Wars and 
the War of 1812, and “Preserving Old 
Ironsides” which explores past 
restorations of the boat. The Marine 
Detachment 1797 performs traditional 
marine drills in period uniforms from 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. on Sept. 19, Oct. 3, 17, and 
23, and Nov. 14 and 29. Fri., Sept. 25, 
the USS Constitution will enter drydock 
for inspection for the first time in 20 
years, beginning at 7 a.m. 
— Daily tours of the top deck of the ship 
by U. S. Navy crew from 9:30 a.m.-3:50 
p.m. Daily tours of the Charlestown Navy 
Yard are offered at 2 p.m. at the Visitor 
Information Center; call 242-5601. 
WADSWORTH ATHEN/EUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartiord, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 am.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 
European paintings and sculpture, as 
well as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting 
furniture, and Meissen porcelain. The 
second floor of the Morgan Building 
features the J. Pierpont Morgan collection 
of American decorative arts. Through 
Nov. 15: an exhibition of paintings and 
drawings by Glenn Ligon. Artist talk Sept. 
20, at 2 p.m. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 
132 Main St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun., 2-5. p.m. 
Through Nov. 15: “Native American Dolls: 
Preservers of Tradition.” 
WHALE DISCOVERY CENTER (508- 
747-0015), Howland St., Plymouth. Daily 
9 a.m.- 5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. Hands-on, 
interactive exhibits about the world’s 
largest mammals. Includes a multi- 
sensory tunnel with images, artifacts, and 
sounds; interactive devices demon- 
strating echo-location, sound production, 
and communication; and a computerized 
videodisk that responds to visitors’ 
questions about whales. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St, Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
free for children. The Whistler family 
arrived in 1834 and James spent his first 
three years here. The permanent collec- 





















tion includes etchings and lithographs by 
Whistler. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. 
Tues., Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for youths under 18. 
The museum includes an extensive 
collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. 
Korean ceramics from the 5th and 6th 


Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. Sept. 
20-Dec. 6: an exhibition of works by Keith 
Haring, Warhol, and Wait Disney. 
WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), 
Tower Hill Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill 
Rd., Boylston. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
donation $3, $1 for children. 
Vegetable and flower gardens and a 
horticultural library and education center 
on 132 acres of land. Features an 
arboretum with over 950 trees and 
shrubs. 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. 
Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2. Sept. 24: “For the 
Birds,” an exhibition of antique and 
birdhouses. 


contemporary bi 
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A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720- 
2855), 43 Charles St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 29: 
“Discoverings,” an exhibition of photo- 
graphic — and multiple prints by 


Anna D. 

SEAVER CC COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 

Lincoin Gallery (734-6950), 791 

Hammond St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 

8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Oct. 8: 
from a Recent Road Trip,” 


BOSTON CITY HALL (635-4505), 1 City 
<7 ie Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5 

m. Through Sept. 30: an exhibition of 
poioraphs of the Tall Ships visit to 


Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 11 am- 
8 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 4: an 
exhibit of black-and-white and hand- 
colored images by photographer Kalman 
Zabarksy. Reception Sept. 24, 5-7 p.m. 

— The Photographic Resource Center 
(353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, free on Thurs. from 5-8 p.m. 
Through or 27: “The Mirror, the 
Hammer, and the Stage,” an installation 
comprised of four large triptychs and a 


— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Sept. 18-Nov. 8: “Mapping the 
West,” an exhibition of 19th-century 
American landscape photographs. 
Opening Sept. 18, 5-7 p.m. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE Laura Knott 
Gallery (508-372-7161), Bradford. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 


and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: an exhibition of photographs of 
scenes from Maine's Penobscot River, 
Vermont landscapes, and Boston's 
Charles River by David 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St, Boston. Tues., Fri., Sat. 
10 am.-5 p.m., Wed., Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: an exhibition of 
photographs of Paris by van Massar. 
THE GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE 
(890-3773), 62 First Ave., Waltham. 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
8: “Personal Process Il,” an exhibition of 
photo-collages by Sally Russell. 
GALLERY ONE (437-1868), New 
England School of Photography, 537 
Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
= Through Sept. 24: photographs by 


Kyllonen. 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 


, Cambridge. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495- 
9400), 485 Broadway. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, 
free to all on Sat. moming. The second 
and fourth floors feature a permanent 
Collection of works from Oriental, Isiamic, 
and ancient cultures. Through Nov. 8: 
“Revolaciones: The Art of Manuel Alvarez 
Bravo,” an exhibition of black and white 
photographs, including portraits, 
landscapes, nudes, and murals by 
THE HOPKINS GALLERY (508-349- 
7246), Main St., Wellfleet. Daily 9:30 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 20: “100% 
Photography,” a group show of Cape Cod 


LEE GALLERY (729-7445), 1 Mt. Veron 
St., Winchester. Hours by appointment. 
Through Oct. 15: “Nineteenth Century 
European Masters of Photography: 
Baldus, LeGray, Cuvelier, Marville, Tripe, 
Teynard & Fenton.” 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
Huntington Gallery (232-1555), 621 





Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
am.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 24: “Fables of the Visible World,” an 
exhibition of photographs by nationally 
renowned Massachusetts of Art 
faculty, including Nick Nixon, Frank 
Gohike, Barbara Bosworth, Steve 
Tourlentes, Abelardo Morell, and Laura 
McPhee. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 

— Compton Gallery (253- 4444), 77 
Mass. Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The 
Gallery houses Charles Lewis's color 
photographs, which use advanced 


techniques such as photomacrography, 
photomicrography, interferometry, 
eet 


— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. 
Ave. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. Ongoing: 
“Doc Edgerton: Stopping Time,” 
photographs, i , and memora- 
bilia documenting Harold Edgerton's 
invention of the strobe light. 

MATTAPAN BRANCH LIBRARY (298- 
9218), 10 Hazelton St., Mattapan. Call for 
hours. Through Sept. 30: “Every Picture 
Tells a Story,” an exhibition of photo- 
graphs depicting the effects of drugs on 
the human 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-4:45 p.m., Wed. until 9:45 p.m.; 
West Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 9:45 
p.m. Admission $7, $6 when the West 
Wing only is open, $6 for seniors and 
students, $3.50 for children six to 17, free 
for children under six, free for all on Wed. 
4-10 p.m. 

— C. Brown Gallery. Through Jan. 17: 
“Joel Sternfeld: Photographs of the 
Roman "an exhibition of 20 
color photographs by contemporary 
photographer Joel Stemfeld. 


NEWBURYPORT CENTER FOR YOGA 
AND HEALTH (508-463-4354), 12 Maple 
St., Newburyport. Sun. 1-4 p.m., Tues. 
and Thurs. 4-6 p.m., Wed. 9 a.m.-noon. 
Through Oct. 18: “Century,” a chrono- 
logical series of nude portraits of females 
aged 1-100, countering the impossible 
body ideal presented by the media, by 
New Hampshire photographer Frank 
Cordele. Sept. 19, 1-4 p.m. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY The Addison 
of American Art, Andover. Tues.- 

Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 20: “Walker Evans: 
Subways and Streets,” more than 60 
photographs spanning Evans career, 
“Photographic Portraits by Dawoud Bey,” 
and “American Photographers: Portraits 
SACRAMENTO STREET GALLERY 
(349-6287), 20 Sacramento St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: “Celebrating Children,” an 
exhibition of photographs by Marilyn 


London. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Thurs. 2-7 
p.m., Fri. 2-5 p.m., and Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission by donation. Sept. 20-Oct. 31: 
‘The Somerville Garden Awards Exhibit,” 
an exhibition of color and hand-colored 
black-and-white photographs of the 
winning gardens from the Somerville Arts 
Council's annual garden competition and 
mixed-media installations by five artists. 
Awards ceremony and reception Sept. 
20, 2-5 p.m. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY Aidekman Arts 
Center, Tisch Gallery (627-3518), Talbot 
Ave., Medford. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. Through Dec. 
20: *A Day in the Warsaw Ghetto: A 
Birthday Trip in Hell,” an exhibition of 
photographs taken by German army 
Heinz Jost on September 19, 
1941 in the Warsaw Ghetto. 
UMASS/DARTMOUTH, North Dartmouth. 
— Art Gallery (508-999-8555), Visual and 


SONG OF LOVE, an acrylic painting by Laurie Kaplowitz, is part of the inaugural exhibit at 
the Ashuah-irving Gallery — previously known as the Different Angle Gallery. 
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Performing Arts Bidg., Old Westport Rd., 
North Dartmouth. Mon.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. 
Sept. 21-Oct. 24: “Naked in a Time of 
Censorship: An Exhibition for the Whole 
Family,” an exhibition of work by 12 
photographers, many of whom have 
experienced censorship. See listing in 
Schools 


UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856- 
2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Sept. 28: 
“Passages: Worcester State Hospital,” an 
exhibition of black-and-white photographs 
produced by Paul Mange and Max Page 
commemorating Worcester State 


Hospital. 

WEST ROXBURY BRANCH LIBRARY 
(325-3147), 1961 Centre St., West 
Roxbury. Mon. and Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Tues. and Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: a 
retrospective exhibition of photographs by 
West Roxbury photographer Ted 
D'Amato. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues., 
Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and 
seniors, free for youths under 18. Through 
Sept. 27: “Clarence John Laughlin: 
Visionary Photographer,” an exhibition of 
documentary studies a antebellum 
plantations on the Mississippi, ceme- 
teries, of Victorian New Orleans, 
and fantasies featuring multiple 
exposures. 


SCHOOLS & 


UNIVERSITIES 


BENTLEY COLLEGE (891-3424), 175 
Forest St., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.- 
6 p.m., Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
29: “The Nature of Art,” an exhibition of 
paintings by Sherry Autor, Barbara 
Beinhocker, and . Through 
Oct. 31: “Tribal Arts,” an exhibition of 
artifacts, adornments, and hand-crafted 
items from the Third World collected by 
Wayland resident Judi Garfinkel. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 
— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm. Ave. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m., Sun. 10 
a.m.-11 . m. Through Nov. 30: “Lt. 
General William Yarborough: a Career in 
Review,” an exhibition of photographs, 
and personal notebooks, 





as well as sketches, cartoons, and articles 
from Yarborough’s stint as managing 
editor of The Pointer. Through Sept. 30: 
“D. E. Stevenson and the Village Life,” an 
exhibit commemorating the centenary of 
the birth of Scottish writer Dorothea Emily 
Stevenson. Through Dec. 23: an exhibition 
of gifts given to Boston University by 
President John Silber during the 
University’s sesquicentennial celebration 
in 1989, including first-edition books by 
Immanuel Kant and John Keats. Through 
Jan. 31, 1993: “It Could Be Magic: Harry 
Houdini and a Celebration of Conjuring,” 
an exhibition of correspondence and 
memorabilia. Through Dec. 31, 1993: “The 
Word of God, The Hand of Man,” an 
exhibition of holy books, including a 
Samaritan Pentateuch, an Armenian 
ordinal, a John Calvin New Testament, an 
Ethiopian psalter, a reconstructed 
earthenware jar in which original Dead 
Sea Scrolls were discovered, and Bibles 
from early printers, including Germany's 
Johannes Gutenberg. 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm.. Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Sept. 18-Nov. 8: “Mapping the West: 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, 


— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m., Thurs until 9 p.m. Through 
Sept. 20: an exhibition of selections from 
the permanent collection of contemporary 
art by Boston area artists, including John 
McNamara, Roger Kizik, Jon Imber, 
Shelly Reed, Katherine Porter, Domingo 
Barrares, Doug Anderson, Mags Harries, 
and Myra Cantor 

BRIDGEWATER STATE COLLEGE 
(508-697-1359), Anderson Gallery, 
School and Summer Sts., Bridgewater. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 2: 
life works of Chinese artist Zhang Hong 
Nian. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, RI. 
— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Oct. 4: “Myth 
and Memory,” and exhibition of 
constructions, collages, and floor pieces 
by Varujan Boghosian. 

ENDICOTT COLLEGE (927-0585), 


Beverly 
— Art Center Gallery, 376 Hale St. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m. and Fri. 8 a.m.- 
6p.m. Through Oct. 16: an exhibit by artist 
Edith Socolow. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, 
— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Piain. 
Closed for renovations. 
— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 
Concord Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 4-7 p.m. Through Oct. 9: “Present 
Bunting Artists: Past Works by Ellen 
Rothenberg, Denise Marika, Jeanne 
Jordan, and Marilene Phipps.” 
— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 
32 Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. Features Central and Northern 
European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 
century German works. Through Oct. 8: 
“Aspects of Art in West Germany, 1945- 
1965,” an exhibition of 30 prints, 
drawings, and photographs from West 
Germany's post-war years. 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
mornings. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
and American silver, furniture, and 
porcelain. Through Oct. 11: “Italian Old 
Master Drawings from the Collection of 
Jeffrey E. Horvitz,” an exhibition of 38 
Italian drawings from the 16th- through 
the 18th-century, including works by 
Giulio Romano, Guercino, Giovanni 
Benedetto Castiglione, Giambattista 
Tiepolo, Francesco Salviati, Canaletto, 
and Francesco Guardi. Through Dec. 31: 
“American and British Figurative Art of the 
Inter-War Years,” an exhibition of 50 
sculptures, paintings, drawings, prints, 
and photographs made between the First 
and Second World Wars. Through March 
7: ‘The Harvard Society of rary 
Art, 1929-1936," an exhibition that 
explores the history of the society through 
original works of art and archival material. 
Gallery talk by Thomas McGrath, Ph.D. 
candidate, Department of Fine Arts, on 
“Italian Old Master Drawings grom the 
Collection of Jeffrey E. Horvitz, " Sept. 20 
at 2 p.m.. 
— Harvard University Museums of Natural 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on 
paleobota- 
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ny, economic botany, and orchid 
taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection is the “Garden of 
Glass Flowers,” hand-formed glass 
models of more than 800 species. The 
Mineralogical and Geological Museums 
feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The 
Museum of Comparative Zoology covers 
species from the earliest fossil 
invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. “Feed the Birds,” an 
exhibition of bird feeders. Exhibitions also 
include whale skeletons, the largest turtle 
shell ever found, the Harvard mastodon, 
and a 42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea 
reptile in the country. “Understanding 
Nature in the MCZ,” an exhibition 

on 19th-century ornithologist Alexander 
Wilson, includes original paintings for his 
nine-volume catalogue of birds. 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children five to 15, free for children under 
Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 
South America, and objects representing 
the Paleolithic and iron Age cultures of 
Europe. The Heafitz Hall of the North 
American Indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 
485 Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, 
free to all on Sat. morning. The second 
and fourth floors feature a permanent 
collection of works from Oriental, Islamic, 
and ancient cultures. Through Jan. 31: 
“The Arts of Korea,” an exhibition of 
Korean sculpture, paintings, ceramics and 
other decorative arts that date from the 
fifth through the early 20th century. 
Through Oct. 4: “Poignant, Picturesque, 
and Berserk: Northern Indian Paintings 
and Objects of the Seventeenth through 
Nineteenth Centuries,” featuring over 25 
paintings, drawings, and objects from the 
Mughal and Rajput courts and from British 
India. 


— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 10 
Garden St., idge; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Free. Through Sept. 25: 
“Yesterday and Tomorrow: Mind Paths in 
Painting,” an exhibition of works by 97- 
year-old Lucile Evans and her daughter 
Barbara Hero. 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE (237-1100) 
Juliani Gallery, 50 Oakland St., Wellesley 
Hills. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
3: an exhibition of drawings, watercolors, 
and paintings by Joseph Smongeski. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, Boston. 
— Huntington Gallery (232-1555, ext 
550), 623 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 24: “Fables of the Visible World,” a 
photography exhibit, and a retrospective 
of the poster work of Swiss graphic 
Armin Hofmann. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 
— Doc Edgerton’ 's Strobe Alley, 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Photo- 
and instruments by Doc 
Winning photographs by MIT students 
from the 1991 Edgerton/Mili Photography 
Contest. 


— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass. Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Ongoing: “A Thousand Years of Voyages 
of Discovery — Exploring the Ocean from 
Surface to Seabed.” Also, exhibits of ship 
models and half models in naval 
architecture 


— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 22: “Aleph,” 
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an site-specific installation by Ann | 


Hamilton. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. 
Ave. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. The museum 
hosts a number of ongoing exhibits: 
“Crazy After Calculus: Humor at MIT,” an 


exhibition chronicling MIT's “rich history of | 


wit and wizardry”; “Math-in-3D: Geometric 
Sculptures by Morton Bradley Jr.”; “Doc 
Edgerton: Stopping Time,” photographs, 
instruments, and 


of the strobe light; “Harold Tovish: Tenant, 
1964-65," a sculptural installation utilizing 
stroboscopic light; “Light Sculptures by 


Bill Parker”; and “Holography: Types and | 
Applications.” Also located in the MIT | 


Museum is Mathspace, a new room 
containing a collection of “math 

ings” that offer visitors a hands-on 
exploration of geometry. Through Sept. 
25: “Drawings at Work: William R. Ware 
and the Origins of American Architectural 
Education,” an exhibition exploring the 
influence of architect William Robert 
Ware. 


MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
(508-922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., noon-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10: “Inside/Outside,” an 
exhibition of paintings by Cambridge artist 
Wenti Tsen. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, Art 
Museum (413-538-2245), South Hadley. 
Mon.-Fri. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 8: “Sites 
& Sensibilities: Five Centuries of Roman 
Views.” Opening reception and lecture, 4- 
6:30 p.m. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 
29: “Onondaga Memories,” an installation 
of abstract figures using a variety of 
materials, including clay, paint, paper, 
string, and photographs, by Boston artist 
Sarah Hutt. 


PINE MANOR COLLEGE Hess Gallery 
(731-7158), 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. 
Call for hours. Sept. 20-Oct. 28: an 
exhibition of recent paintings and drawing 
by Morton Sacks, including haunting oils 
and sketches drawing on Holocaust 


imagery. Reception Sept. 20, 3-5 p.m. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN | 


(401-331-9511), Providence, RI. 


— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St. Tues., | 


Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 


mended donation $2. Through Sept. 27: | 
“Private Images in Print: Surimono,” an | 
exhibition of prints commissioned by | 


private societies and groups. Thorugh 
Oct. 4: “Latin American Artists of Rhode 


Island,” an exhibition of paintings, | 
drawings, and sculpture. Through Oct. 18: | 


“Pacific Islands Tapa Cloth.” Through 
Nov. 15: “Neoteric Jewelry,” an exhibition 
of recently commissioned work by 25 
artists, curated by Louis Mueller, Head of 
the Jewelry and Light Metals Department 
at RISD. Through Dec. 6: “The China 
Trade on Narragansett Bay, 1750-1850,” 
an exhibition of 75 Chinese export 
porcelains from the Pendleton and Ives 
collections that were imported by Rhode 
Island merchants in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Sept. 25-Nov. 8: “RISD Faculty 
Exhibition 1992,” featuring current works 
in all media by 100 artists and designers 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508-741- 
6440), Salem. 

— Winfisky Gallery, Ellison Campus 
Center, Lafayette St. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 29: “Material Metaphors — Things 
Remembered,” an exhibition of ceramic 
works by Roberta Griffith. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS (267-6100, ext. 656), 230 the 
Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
—Grossman Gallery. Through Sept. 18: 
“Faculty Exhibition '92.” 

SIMMONS COLLEGE, Trustman Art 
Gallery (738-2124), 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri., 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 2: an exhibition of paintings 


— Harbor Gallery (287- 7988), 100 
Morrissey Bivd., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat., 1-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 14: “Sex Symbols,” new work by 
Douglas Komfeld. 
UMASS/DARTMOUTH (508-999-8555), 
Old Westport Rd., North Dartmouth. 

— Art Gallery. Mon.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. Sept. 
21-Oct. 24: exhibitions of sculptures by 
Penelope Jencks, a continuous slide 
presentation by Jerry Derbyshire of the 
1978-79 Rainbow Tribe gathering, and a 
continuous video of choreography by 
Paula Josa-Jones. See listing in 


— Atrium Gallery. Mon.-Sat. 1-3 p.m 
Sept. 19-Oct. 24: "IO am en vogel— | am 
a Bird,” an installation by Danish 
composer and Fluxus artist Henning 
Christiansen with live caged canaries, 
music, paintings, and photographs. 
WHEATON COLLEGE, Rtes. 123 and 
140, Norton 

— The Madeleine Clark Wallace Library 
(508-285-7720 ext. 503). Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. Through Oct. 15: an 
exhibition of paintings by local artists 
Peter Clarke and Leola Bailey 

— The Watson Gallery (508-285-7722 
ext. 428). Daily 12:30-4:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 7: “Free in Spirit #3," an exhibition of 
fabric and fiber art by Susan Thompson 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
off Rie. 2, Williamstown. Museum of Art, 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m 
Through Oct. 25: “Suzy Frelinghuysen 
and George L. K. Morris, American 
Abstract Artists: Aspects of their work and 
collection.” Through Nov. 15: an exhibition 
of works by Kiki Smith. Through Dec. 6: 


memorabilia | 
Harold Edgerton's invention 
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**1/2 John Wesley Harding, 
WHY WE FIGHT (Sire Reprise). 
With a stage name copped from 
the title of a Bob Dylan record and 
a sound and style copped from 
Elvis Costello, John Wesley 
Harding has had a lot to live up to 
since his debut in 1988. And, after 
a decidedly accessible sophomore 
effort that featured none other 
than Bruce and Pete Thomas of 
the Attractions, Harding didn't win 
many points by accusing Costello 
of selling out. But, two records 
later, on Why We Fight, Harding is 
finally growing up and growing into 
his name, proving that beneath the 
bluster there’s a bright, witty, tal- 
ented singer/songwriter who's 
here to stay. 

Harding still can’t seem to help 
sounding like Costello — the 
resemblance is just naturally bred 
in his nasal croon, ironic inflection, 
and knack for clever, biting word- 
play — but lyrically, the new songs 
assert the Dylan side of his per- 
sona: the folk/protest singer. 
Working with producer/multi-instru- 
mentalist Steve Berlin and a slate 
of rootsy LA session guys, Hard- 
ing achieves the kind of mature 
rock/folk hybrid Costello has 
favored on his past few releases. 

Thematically, the songs are as 
much about being a protest singer 
as they are protest songs, with 
plenty of insightful observations 
about the world in the ‘90s along 
the way, such as “He was a fascist 
before it was cool,” a line about 
der FOhrer from “Hitler's Tears.” 
Harding tackles the question of 
why we vilify the bearers of bad 
news in “Kill the Messenger” (the 
disk's single) while pointing out 
that soldiers “don't wanna be stars 
on your TV screen” (the Gulf War 
did get pretty high ratings). “The 
Truth” is the story of a protest 
singer who gets his voice box cut 
out and wallows in obscurity, and 
“Ordinary Weekend” and “Where 
the Bodies Are” are partially suc- 
cessful stabs at Dylan-style alle- 
gorical tales. But, the final tune, 
“Come Gather Round,” reflects 
Harding's new-found humility and 
sums up the record’s underlying 
theme by pointing out the ultimate 
absurdity of being a protest singer 
in the ‘90s when “We have to cut 
through so much crap to have a lit- 
tle fun” and “We're so convinced 
we're different, it makes us all the 
same.” 

— Matt Ashare 


*MC Ren, KIZZ MY BLACK AZZ 
(Profile). In one of his most 
benign couplets here, Ren boasts 
that he can top the charts in a 
week. Unfortunately, it's a claim 
that was validated by the hordes 
of N.W.A fans who snatched up 
this debut solo project as soon as 
it was released. My guess, though, 
is that those who bought these 
wack tracks knew very well that 
they weren't purchasing the pro- 
duce for its freshness. Kids who 
want truly slammin’ beats and 
dope rhymes look to rap’s fringes 
for newer, stronger hip-hop 
hybrids; kids who want pure, cen- 


TIN MACHINE: better live and without a lyric sheet. 


trist hardcore — especially by 
tried-and-true superstar “outlaws” 
such as this stalwart poseur — are 
shopping for nothing more than 
attitude. 

And here, nothing more is what 
they get. From the typically con- 
temptuous porno fantasy that 
opens this five-song preview EP 
(taken from an upcoming album, 
so you can add digits to his bank 
account and kizz his azz twice) to 
the closing fuck-you title track, 
Ren delivers gangster goods with 
no apologies, softness, or trace of 
personality. Where an icon of bad 
attitude such as Ice-T fills out his 
equally pedantic hardness with 
irony, humor, and analysis (not to 
mention beats that bear his crew's 
signature) Ren gives us only for- 
mula hate-raps with derivative and 
perfunctory, if sometimes effective, 
backing tracks. It all has the same 
hollow, anonymous, and slightly 
debased feel that you get\from 
standard, exploitative slasher 
flicks. No doubt about it: he chose 
the title well. 

— Franklin Soults 


*** The Vaselines, THE WAY 
OF THE VASELINES (Sub-Pop). 
They're pop, they're sexy, and 
they're defunct. But as Vaselines 
frontman Eugene Kelly parties on 
with his new outfit, Eugenius (nee 
Captain America, with a US LP 
due at the end of the month), the 
horny bubblegum anthems he and 
co-conspirator Frances McKee 
made flesh in late-'80s Scotland 
prevail. With The Way of the 
Vaselines, Sub-Pop offers state- 
side love-rockers a belated but 
crucial earful of the full oeuvre of 
Kurt Cobain's favorite band. 

From the gloriously ragged 
“Dying for It,” a perfect pop song, 
to the wistful strains of “Rory 
Rides Me Raw” and “Molly's Lips” 
(covered by Nirvana on a 1990 
single), the Vaselines offer up a 
nonstop smorgasbord of 19 hook- 
filled bonbons. Their garage aes- 
thetic and campy insouciance 
belie an acute pop sensibility, shot 
through with surfy nostalgia. Kelly 
and McKee were once proclaimed 
by K Records as the Nancy 
Sinatra and Lee Hazlewood of the 
‘80s — so get out those go-go 
boots. If the Vaselines were here 
today, they'd lick ‘em for ya. 

— Jen Fleissner 


**1/2 Tin Machine, OY VEY, 
BABY (Victory). At last, a band 
for the ‘80s. But seriously folks, 
this live disc from David Bowie's 
roots band, a flexible power trio, is 
marginally better than their two 
studio albums for the following 
reasons. 1) The title is a clever 
response to U2. 2) There's no lyric 
sheet, which is good because with 
Bowie it's always better if you just 
get the gist of what he's saying 
(come to think of it, that's all you'd 
get with a lyric sheet . . . ) 3) Lots 
of guitar from Reeves Gabrels, 
one of those man-of-a-thousand- 
plectra types who goes from lazily 
melodic on “Amazing” to patented 
Frippertronics on “| Can't Read” to 
brawny-shouldered metal/blooze 
on “Stateside.” The latter cut has 
the kind of long central digression 
that probably wouldn't fit on a stu- 


dio album — a gift to potheads 
everywhere. Aside from that, it's 
the same old Weimer Anthony 
Newley, as unlikely a rock star as 
you'd want to hear, fronting his lat- 
est brainstorm — Ziggy Stardust 
and the Spiders from Jersey. 

— Richard C. Walls 


*1/2 Rise Robots Rise (TVT). By 
now you might have heard about 
the Robots’ melange-a-thon of 
hiphop/industrial/punk/whatever — 
a substantial buzz is nudging it 
into USA Today and other main- 
stream media outlets. The conflu- 
ence is legit: there are raps and 
heavy guitars and samples galore 
on this first record by the 12-mem- 
ber ensemble. What's impressing 
the press and fueling the buzz, 
however, is the form, not the con- 
tent (and hyperactive live shows). 
The Robots are short on ideas to 
keep their mixture moving. Their 
beats are as drab as their politics 
are earnest. This record starts out 
semi-strong and dissipates real, 
real quick. 

The band have been living in 
NYC for a long time, so they have 
plenty of first-hand proof that the 
shit has definitely hit the fan. 
Realizing that America eats its 
young, they launch a leftist attack 
against the mainstream. That's 
cool. Heaving verbal molotovs at 
oil company execs (“Flowers and 
Birds”), applying some tough love 
on pals who fall prey to crack (“The 
Pipe Talks to You”), and chastising 
those who accept the party line as 
dispensed by the government 
(‘Talk Is Cheap”), they come off as 
activists. But you wind up not giv- 
ing a shit, because you're on the 
snooze tip. What's missing is the 
funk. And hooks. And anything that 
can hold your interest for more 
than a second or two. 

— Jim Macnie 


**1/2 Peter Case, SIX-PACK OF 
LOVE (Geffen). As the former 
frontman for the Plimsouls, Peter 
Case was no stranger to tight rock 
bands with a penchant for writing 
three-minute classics. However, 
as a solo artist, Case opted to 
abandon the group for the country- 
fied strummins of an acoustic gui- 
tar. Now Case has returned to his 
rock roots for Six-Pack of Love, an 
enjoyable collection of toe-tapping 
melodies. 

Case has assembied a band 
that includes former Attraction 
Bruce Thomas alongside guitarist 
Michael Den Elzen of Aussie faves 
Birdbrain. The result is a tight, 
well-polished group of journeymen 
who compliment each other nicely. 
“Vanishing Act” and “Deja Blues,” 
which kick off the disc, are simple 
pop songs with clever hooks and 
some nifty guitar work from Case 
and Elzen that retains the country 
touches of the formers’ soio out- 
ings. On the songwriting side, 
Tonio K. and Billy Swan (“| Can 
Help”) add some experience to the 
mix, with the latter's “Why Don't 
We Give It a Go?" as one of the 
disc's best. 

So while it is good to see Case 
return to the musical fold, he will 
no doubt fall into the musical 
abyss currently occupied by 
Marshall Crenshaw and John 


Wesley Harding (see above) — 
artists who don't fit neatly into a 
radio format. However, for those 
who have missed Peter Case, Six- 
Pack of Love will quench your 
thirst. 

— Russ Gannon 


***kkRare Air, SPACE PIPER 
(Green Linnett). No doubt you've 
asked yourself, “How come 
nobody's put together a Celtic- 
fusion-funk band? Like with bag- 
pipes and wooden flutes and whis- 
tles, on top of funky bass and 
drums and electronics? And play- 
ing traditional-sounding tunes as if 
they were jazz riffs?” Okay, maybe 
you haven't. But even without the 
question, Rare Air is a great 
answer. 

Space Piper is this wildly eclec- 
tic Canadian quartet's fifth album, 
and probably their strongest. 
Featuring a new rhythm section, 
and a half-dozen guest artists on 
electric fiddle, electric guitar, extra 
percussion, and vocals, this disc 
transcends the sheer novelty of 
the group's previous efforts and 
works harder, and more success- 
fully, to integrate their traditional- 
style melodies (which this time 
around seem to show more influ- 
ence from the Maritimes — some 
in French, some in English) with 
high-energy European-style funk 
and straight-ahead American jazz. 

The album covers a lot of 
ground, but every tune shows its 
folk foundations. There are plenty 
of unusual time signatures and 
rich orchestrations, a little new- 
agey dance music, a little space 
music, and even a hysterical Tom 
Waits-style rap (in the old meaning 
of the word) leading into an improv 
that Roland Kirk would have been 
perfectly happy to join. If he 
played bagpipes, that is. 

— Paul D. Lehrman 


JALI 


**xMatt Johnson, CONVERSA- 
TIONS (Critique). The CD booklet 
carries the subtitle “Piano and 
Ensemble,” and an impressive 
ensemble it is: drums, bass, sopra- 
no and baritone sax, flutes, harp, 
French and English horn, flugel- 
horn, guitar and various percus- 
sion. Johnson plays the piano; he 
also wrote and arranged all the 
tunes. However, that's not as much 
of an accomplishment as it sounds 
at first, since the arrangements 
make scant use of the ensemble's 
possibilities. The 12 compositions 
stick close to their original themes, 
stating them, repeating them, and 
then returning to them. There 
aren't many solos, and harmonic 
and rhythmic variations are scarce. 
The tunes are catchy, the band 
sounds good, and the result is cer- 
tainly pleasant, yet it's also static. 
At its worst, the music teeters on 
the boundary between new-age 
and muzak. At its best (the lumber- 
ing bassline of “Sassy,” the gentle 
yet slightly creepy melody of 
“Carioca Lullaby”), it’s relaxing 
background music, perfect for a 
soundtrack to an undemanding 
afternoon. Nothing special, but 
nothing dreadful, either. 

— Mac Randall 
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AIN'T MISBEHAVIN’. The fif- 
teenth-anniversary revival of the 
Tony-winning musical round-up of 
Fats Waller's greatest hits. Time 
hasn't tamed the ebullience of this 
terrific entertainment, here direct- 
ed by Arthur Faria, who chore- 
ographed the original Broadway 
production. With a musical line-up 
that runs the gamut from “Black 
and Blue” to “The Joint Is Jump- 
in’,” everyone — singers Barry 
Bruce, Frank A. Farrow Ill, Karen 
Thomas, Cynthia Thomas, and 
Terri White, along with the show's 
hot swing ensemble — gets to 
strut his or her stuff. And impres- 
sive stuff it is. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912), through 
November 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Thursday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $25 to 
$28. 

AND A NIGHTINGALE SANG... 
C.P. Taylor's quirky comedy is 
about a working-class family 
whose life is changed by World 
War II. Dad plays piano while 
bombs fall, and fragile daughter 
has a wartime romance. Pre- 
sented by the New Repertory 
Theatre at the the Newton High- 
lands Congregational Church, 54 
Lincoln Street, Newton Highlands 
(332-1646), through October 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. 
on Sunday, with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday. Tix $14 to 


$23. 

AUDITION SLAM. “Twenty-four 
local actors present their mono- 
logues used to obtain employ- 
ment.” Presented by the Winter 
Company at the China Trade 
Center, Boston (423-2966), 
September 19. Curtain is at 2 p.m. 
Free. 

AWAY ALONE. The Boston pre- 
miere of a contemporary play that 
“focuses on the lives of a group of 
young Irish people as they come 


to grips with the challenges of emi- 
grant life in New York.” Carmel 
Isabella O'Reilly directs Janet 
Noble's comedy/drama. Presented 
by the Sugan Theatre Company at 
the Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (646- 
5983), through October 3. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $12. 

BLACK ELK SPEAKS. The 
Children’s Theatre in Residence at 
Maudslay State Park explores the 
native culture of the American 
West in its final production of the 
season, which is based on a play 
by Christopher Serge! about the 
Lakota holy man, Black Elk. At 
Maudslay State Park, Newbury- 
port (508-465-2572), through 
September 27. Curtain is at 4 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $6. 
Children under three free. 
BLASTURBATION. A staged 
reading of found texts expressing 
the agenda of the religious right, 
compiled and directed by James 
D'Entremont. “These chilling but 
inadvertently hilarious documents 
show how censorship and the 
incitement of moral panic are on 
one level what Henry Louis Gates 
calls ‘the politics of distraction,’ 
and on another the necessary first 
steps in a program of authoritarian 
social control.” At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542- 
7416), September 26. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tix $6. 

LA CAGE AUX FOLLES. The 
Republicans’ new anthem, “The 
Best of Times,” is taken from this 
Tony Award-winning musical about 
the midlife romance — and crisis 
— of a gay couple who operate a 
nightclub in Saint-Tropez. 
(Whoops.) The debut production 
of the new Chiswick Park Theatre 
(formerly the Nickerson West), the 
show boasts a score by Jerry 
Herman, a book by Harvey 
Fierstein, and direction by Michael 
Allosso. At the Chiswick Park 
Theatre, 490 Boston Post Road, 
Sudbury (508-443-5550), through 
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October 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Thursday, at 
8:30 p.m. on Friday, at 4 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 and 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $25 to $28. 
Also at the Seacoast Repertory 
Company, 125 Bow Street, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire (603-433- 
4472), September 24 through 
October 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $16. 
CARTHAGINIANS. Frank (Ob- 
serve the Sons of Ulster Marching 
Towards the Somme) McGuin- 
ness's Beckett-esque play, set in a 
Derry graveyard, has its Boston- 
area premiere under the direction 
of Nora Hussey. Described as a 
testament that is “unique, angry, 
and profound,” it concentrates on 
a handful of young people caught 
in the chaos of an embattled coun- 
try. At the Nora Theatre Company, 
the Theatre at the Union, Quincy 
and Harvard Streets, Cambridge 
(495-4530), through September 
27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday with a 5:30 p.m. 
show on Sunday. Tix $15. (See 
review in this issue.) 

THE CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS FOLLIES: AN ECO-CAB- 
ARET. The Underground Railway 
Theater has been touring around 
the country with this musical satire 
of “the New World's past, present, 
and possibilities.” It's back in 
Boston for a limited engagement. 
At the Somerville Theater, Davis 
Square, Somerville (643-6916), 
September 25 and 26. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tix $10 to $12. 
COMEDY HELL. An evening of 
“new entertainment possibilities 
including stand-up comedy, spon- 
taneous theater with improv 
troupes, street-comedy videos, 
musical parody, and musical 
impersonation (Elvis has been 
sighted!).” At the Boston Baked 
Theatre, 255 Elim Street, Somer- 
ville (628-9575), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday. 
Tix $5. 

CENSORSHIP: THE HIDDEN 
AGENDAS. The Phoenix's Mau- 
reen Dezell is on a panel (along 
with moderator Bob Chatelle, Co- 
chair for Political Issues of the 
National Writers Union; Bill 
Andriette of the Guide to Gay New 
England; Margaret Quigley of 
Political Research Associates; 
screenwriter Ayide Mthembu; and 
author/editor Brandon Toropov) 
that will “focus on the unspoken 
objectives of censorship cam- 
paigns across the political spec- 
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MORE MASKS AND PHANTOMS: Helen Schneider as 
Mexican artist Frida Kahlo in the ART’s Frida. 


trum.” Sponsored by the Boston 
Coalition for Freedom of Expres- 
sion at Mobius, 354 Congress 
Street, Boston (542-7416), Sep- 
tember 23. Discussion is from 7 to 
9 p.m. Admission free. 

THE DEVIL’S CHAUFFEUR: IN 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
Deemed as “brilliant — Britain's 
most peculiar export,” by the 
London /ndependent, the Devil's 
Chauffeur and his “team” blend 
theater, storytelling, performance 
art, and political demagoguery to 
deliver “a message to those pri- 
vate and institutional bullies who 


attempt to manipulate the lives of 
individuals.” At the Performance 
Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(625-1300), through September 
19. Curtain is at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$12. 

FALL FESTIVAL OF ONE-ACT 
PLAYS. Playwrights’ Platform pre- 
sents a round-up of one-act dra- 
mas by local authors. On Sep- 
tember 18 and 26: Rosanna 
Yamagiwa Alfaro's Accompanist 
for a Seduction is about how 
“mounting jealousy and catastro- 
phe threaten to bring a sedate liv- 


ing-room concert to an early end”; 
Robert Curtis's The Man Behind 
the Moose presents us with “a 
misfit who finds his metaphor in a 
moose”; Elmer Engstrom's Fast 
Food is a farce that has “the staff 
at a resort hotel trying to cope with 
a sudden influx of guests.” On 
September 19 and 25: Stephanie 
S. Lipka's Taking Five gives us “a 
young couple's fantasy plan to find 
rich mates to pay for their creative 
lifestyles"; David Mauriello's Ten 


Minutes deals with childhood | 
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Anna Deavere Smith 


FIRESi. 
MIRROR ‘ 
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Straight from a sold-out run at New York's Publi 
Theater, this powerful one-woman show, written 
and performed by Anna Deavere Smith, explores 
the racial tensions in Crown Heights, Brooklyn. 


Sept. 29 - Oct. 10 
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Presented by the MDC 


Saturday, Sept. 19, 1992° 
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Hatch Memorial Shell 
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JOIN US FOR... 

* Bobby Calvert DRY RUIN Road Race 

* Arthur T. Kelley Softball Tournament 

* Drug and Alcohol Awareness Info 

* Bring a blanket and a picnic lunch 

* Enjoy free sailing at Community Boating 


FEATURING: 

All Odds and Friends 
a oe 
* Macey’s Parade 
* Theatre Works Group ° Gaene tiie) Dashes 
* Spedial Celebrity Appearances 


* Local #103 LB.E.W. 


* Peabody & Brown 
* MADD SADD BAD 
* WHDH Channel 7 
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No To Drugs, inc., 
Road Race, 
please contact Chairman Richard Savickas at (617) 227-0627. 
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standards and peer pressure”; 
George St. Martin's Deliver the 
Blow revolves around “two 
teenaged misfits” who “entrap the 
high-school bully, turn the tables, 
and give him a taste of his own 
medicine.” Presented by Play- 
wrights’ Platform at the 
Center for Adult Education, 42 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547- 
6789), through October 3. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $8 for each evening. 
FOREVER PLAID. Stuart Ross's 
tribute to the “guy groups” of the 
‘50s and ‘60s. The Plaids, a semi- 
pro harmony group killed. on the 
eve of their first big-time gig, have 
come back from the dead to croon 
such tunes as “Three Coins in the 
Fountain” and “Love Is a Many- 
Splendored Thing.” At the Terrace 
Room in the Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday 
(with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Thursday), at 7 and 10 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $26.50 to $29.50. 
Legal Sea Foods dinner/show 
packages, $49 and $52. 
THE FOURTH WALL. World pre- 
miere of a new bound-for-New 
York play by A.R. (Love Letters) 
Gurney. The self-reflexive play, 
starring Tony Roberts and Kelly 
Bishop, centers on a woman who 
designs her Manhattan living room 
as a stage set, in part to see if 
people behave better when they 
perceive themselves to be per- 
forming. Presented by the Cam- 
bridge Theatre Company at the 
Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (496- 
8400), through September 27. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 5 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $18 to 
$30. Discounts for students and 
seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
FRANKENSTEIN. This musical 
adaptation of the monster story 
features a book by John Chat- 
terton and music by Bevan 
Manson and is described as a 
serious adaptation of the original, 
“constructed along the lines of a 
classical tragedy.” Direction is by 
Donato Colucci. At the Actors 
Workshop, 40 Boyiston Street, 
Boston (789-5431), through 
25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10 to $14. 
FRIDA. A musical based on “the 
personal and artistic journey of 
Frida Kahlo, Latin America’s most 
renowned woman artist.” Pro- 
duced by the American Music 
Theater Festival, Houston Grand 
Opera, and Women's Project & 
Productions, the piece is written 
and directed by Hilary Blecher, 
with monologues and lyrics by 
Migdalia Cruz. Robert Xavier 
Rodriguez wrote the music, which 
the New York Times called “subtle 
and atmospheric, with a clever use 
of quotation.” Part of the American 
Repertory Theatre's Fall Festival 
‘92. Presented by the ART at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
through September 27. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$17 to $38. There's a special 
hour-long, abbreviated perfor- 
mance for children on Saturday 
September 19 at 2 p.m. Tix $16 for 
adults. Children under eight $8. 
HEART OF JADE. The world pre- 
miere of Gip (Jackie) Hoppe's lat- 
est satiric extravaganza, which is 
“set against the sweeping back- 
drop of the fire-storm decade of 
the 1980s . . . and tells the lurid 
story of the people who frolicked 
too close to the flames.” Hoppe 
also directs. At the Wellfleet 
Harbor Actors Theater, next to the 
Town Pier, Wellfleet Harbor (508- 
349-6835), September 24 through 
October 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $1. 
Heart of Jade “contains adult 
themes and is not recommended 
for children!” 
IMPROVBOSTON. The comedy 
troupe buoyed by audience sug- 
gestion: you are the wind beneath 
their winging it. At the Back Alley 
Theater, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Inman Square, Cambridge (576- 
1253), indefinitely. Curtain is at 
10:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8. 
Students and seniors $6. 
LAYER UPON LAYER. A perfor- 
mance by Working Ground Dance/ 
Theatre Company that “sets out to 
project a series of moving meta- 
phoric takes on identity and rela- 
tionships of 20th-century American 
women.” At Mobius, 354 Congress 
Street, Boston (542-7416), 
through September 19. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $8. Students and seniors $6. 
LEND ME A TENOR. Ken Lud- 
wig's Broadway-hit farce about “an 
Italian singing star who takes the 
1934 Cleveland Opera by storm” 
is a shotgun marriage of A Night 
at the Opera and Feydeau, albeit 
in toned-down, well-behaved form. 
Nonetheless, the play offers a live- 
ly evening of social embarrass- 
ment, rank stupidity, slamming 











eer 


doors, and rolls in the hay. And the 
wonderful Trinity cast (which has 
had a few replacements since 
opening), led by Keith Jochim as 
“Il Stupendo,” barrel into the action 
full throttle, making Ludwig's ami- 
able gizbang hum like a Maserati. 
At Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), 
through October 11. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Tuesday and Sunday, at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday, 
and at 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 5 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22 
$3 


to $30. 

LOOSE KNIT. Teresa Rebeck, 
who started out in Boston with her 
play Sunday on the Rocks, tries 
out her new comedy, which is 
about “the perils of modern love as 
five women friends work out their 
relationships with the men in their 
lives and each other.” Part of the 
Long Wharf Theatre's Workshop 
Series. At the Long Wharf Thea- 
tre, 222 Sargent Drive, New 
Haven (203-787-4282), through 
September 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 4 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $27 
to $32. 

NUNSENSE. The long-running Off 
Broadway musical revue is about 
the Little Sisters of Hoboken 
putting on a talent show to finance 
the burial of 52 of their number 
inadvertently poisoned by the con- 
vent chef. At the Theatre Lobby, 
216 Hanover Street, Boston (931- 
2000), indefinitely. Curtain is at 2 
and 8 p.m. on Wednesday, at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday, at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 to 
$25. Half-price for seniors, stu- 
dents, and clergy at Wednesday 
matinees. 

PAL JOEY. The Huntington Thea- 
tre Company kicks off its season 
with a “major revival of an 
American musical classic” by 
Richard Rodgers and his pre- 
Hammerstein partner, Lorenz Hart. 
First produced in 1940 (and based 
on John O'Hara's stories for the 
New Yorker, newly adapted by 
Richard Greenberg, of Eastern 
Standard fame), the original 
starred Gene Kelly as a smooth- 
talking but callow nightclub per- 
former torn between two women, 
at least one of whom is “Be- 
witched, Bothered, and Bewil- 
dered.” Presented by the Hunt- 
ington Theatre Company at the 
Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266- 
0800), through October 17. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees on selected 
Wednesdays. Tix $12 to $38. (See 
review in this issue.) 
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TIN PAN ALLIES: the cast of Rodgers and Hart: a Celebration. 


MELBA’S REVENGE. Mari 
Novotny-Jones recreates her 
impersonation of right-wing fire- 
brand Melba Phelps Belk, a char- 
acter drawn from Phyllis Schlafly, 
Anita Bryant, Beverly LaHaye of 
Concerned Women for America, 
and Tipper Gore. Argh! At Mobius, 
354 Congress Street, Boston 
(542-7416), September 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $6. 
PHANTOM. This musical version 
of Gaston Leroux's Gothic thriller 
— which was slightly derailed by 
the Andrew Lloyd Webber mega- 
hit — features a book by Arthur 
Kopit and a score by Maury 
Yeston (no glouches). At the North 
Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Road, Beverly (508-922-8500), 
through September 26. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday (September 19 only), 
Wednesday, and Thursday. Tix 
$19 to $30. (See review in this 
issue.) 

THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. 
This is an uncharacteristically lav- 
ish national-touring production of 
one the most successful musicals 
of all time, the winner of seven 


1988 Tony Awards, including Best 
Musical. The much-ballyhooed 
chandelier is a bust; rather than 
crashing, it floats to the stage like 
a dying swan. But for the most 
part, the Andrew Lloyd Webber- 
ization of Gaston Leroux is a 
musty/erotic Victorian spectacle 
that does not disappoint. The 
physical and emotional fluidity of 
Hal Prince's staging dovetails with 
Maria Bjérnson's fabled production 
design to combine a “perfumey” 
atmosphere and the notion that 
even monsters have sexual feel- 
ings. For all Lloyd Webber's musi- 
cal swooning, this is one kinky 
Beauty-and-the-Beast romance, 
underlaid with tons of steam and 
Freudiana. And the relative 
unknowns in the leads — Kevin 
Gray as the masked man who 
lives in the bowels of the Paris 
Opera and Teri Bibb as the sopra- 
no he blankets in “The Music of 
the Night" — augment accom- 
plished singing with believable 
emotion. At the Wang Center for 
the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-9393), 
through November 14. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Monday through Satur- 


day, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$27.50 to $60. 

RODGERS AND HART: A CELE- 
BRATION. The Lyric Stage begins 
its season with a “charming revue 
of glorious Richard Rodgers 
melodies and sophisticated, witty 
Lorenz Hart lyrics.” At the Lyric 
Stage, 140 Clarendon Street, 
Copley Square, Boston (437- 
7172), through October 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $19. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis 
personae of this audience-partici- 
pation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse Stage ||, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $19 to $24. 








SPEED SHOW. An interdisci- 
plinary performance presented as 
part of Ways to See: New Art 
Forms in Massachusetts, at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art. 
“Speed Show presents various art 
forms, including films, videos, and 
performance by a wide range of 
artists without pauses or breaks 
between individual works.” It cred- 
its, among its influences, the 
Futurists, Dada, and Warner 
Brothers cartoons. At the ICA 
Theatre, 955 Boylston Street, 
Boston (266-5152), September 24 
and October 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tix $5. ICA members and students 
$4. 

SWEENEY TODD, THE DEMON 
BARBER OF FLEET STREET. 
Stephen Sondheim's Tony Award- 
winning musical is about a 
bereaved butcher whose sub- 
sidiary enterprise sells an unusual 
line of mystery meat. At French's 
Opera House, 45 Fairmount 
Avenue, Hyde Park (361-7024), 
through October 17. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday. Tix 
$12. Seniors $10; students $8. 
THREE GUYS WHO KNOW 
BETTER. “Part political satire, part 
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Great American Songbook,” this 
revue is performed by Jack 
Bresnahan, Lang Desjardins, and 
Robert Leinbach. The conceit 
revolves around George, Bill, 
Babs, and Hillary, and includes 


| 
| 
| 
| 


such tunes as “The Manizing | 


Woman” and “Chicks for the Lord.” 
At the Lyric Stage, 140 Clarendon 


Street, Copley Square, Boston | 


(437-7172), Sundays through 
November 29. Curtain is at 7 p.m. 


Tix $15 at the door and $12 by | 
' ; 


reservation. 
UBU. A staged reading of a new 


opera based on Alfred Jarry’s sur- | 
realistic spit in the eye of conven- | 


tional society, Ubu Roi. Don 
Dinicola wrote the music for the 


piece, which updates Jarry's | 
“kings, queens, dukes, and nobles | 
to presidents, vice-presidents, first | 


ladies, and senators.” The nine- 
member cast includes singers 
James Kleyla and Susan Larson. 
Herschel Garfein is the musical 
director. Davis Robinson, of the 
Beau Jest Moving Theatre, 


directs. Presented by the Boston | 


Music Theatre Project at the C. 
Walsh Theatre at Suffolk Uni- 
versity, 55 Temple Street, Beacon 


Hill, Boston (573-8680), Septem- | 


ber 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $8 
to $10. 

WHAT'S SO FUNNY? Cambridge- 
born comic Jimmy Tingle in his 
critically acclaimed one-man show. 
According to the Times of London, 
Tingle is “shaping up to be the 
country's foremost political come- 
dian.” Come see him work out. At 
the Back Alley Theater, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge 
(576-1253), through September 
27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Sunday. Tix $15 to $17. 
WHERE THE RED ROAD RUNS. 
Local artists perform acoustic 


music and read poetry. “Where the | 
# Red Road Runs was influenced by 


the words of contemporary Native 
American activists as well as 
those of legendary native people. 
The Red Road provides a Native 
American perspective on 500 
years of European settlement in 
the Americas.” At Catch a Rising 
Star, 30 JFK Street, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge (661-9887), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 4 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $5. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. 
The Theatre of Newburyport kicks 
off its season with a revival of 
Moss Hart and Gorge S. Kauf- 
man's Pulitzer Prize-winning com- 
edy “of the American dream, fami- 


ly, work, and politics.” At the | 


Newburyport Firehouse Center, 
Market Square, Newburyport (508- 
462-3332), through October 11. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 


Thursday and Sunday, at 8 p.m. | 
on Friday, and at 5 and 9 p.m. | 


on Saturday. Tix $13 to $17. 


Discounts for students and sen- | 
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Tuesday as part of the Brattle Theatre’s “Witch Hunts” Series. 


Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 
ping out. 

Unless otherwise noted, all film times are 
for Friday, September 18, through 
Thursday, September 24. Please call the 
theater when no times are listed. 


These listings does not include Boston 
Film Festival screenings. For complete 
details on the festival, see the listings and 
related articles earlier in this section. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140), 214 
Ave. 
|: Unforgiven 
li: A League of Their Own 
BEACON HILL (723-8110), 1 Beacon St. 
I: Kickboxer: 1:30, 5:30, 10 
ll: Mo’ Money: 3:30, 7:30 
; Boomerang: 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 9:40 


tt 
| IV: Rapid Fire: 3:15, 7:45 
V: 


: Crossing the Bridge: 1, 5:30, 9:45 
CHARLES (227-1330), 95 Cambridge St. 
|: Best Intentions: 1, 4:30, 8 
li: Wind: 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 9:45 
ill: Twin Peaks: 1:10, 4, 7, 9:40 
CHERI (536-2870), 50 Dalton St. 

8 White Female: 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

ll: Sneakers: 1, 4, 7:10, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 
12:15 am. 

ill: School Ties: 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 7:50, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 am. 

IV: Singles: 1:30,.3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:45, 
Fri., Sat.,12:15 am. 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222), 200 Stuart St. 

|: Heliraiser Ml: 1,°3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
ii: Pet 2: 1, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300), 100 
Huntington Ave. 

(No shows before noon on Sun.) 

These listings do not include Boston Film 
Festival screenings. For complete details 
on the festival, see the listings and related 
articles earlier in this section. 

1: Captain Ron: 10 a.m., 12:10, 2:20, 
4:50, 7, 9:10; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

li: Honeymoon in Vegas: 10:30 a.m., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri, Sat, mid- 


night 

ill: Unforgiven: 10:30 a.m., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 
9:40 

IV: Three Ninjas: 10 a.m., noon, 2, 4 

V: Sister Act: 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., mid- 


A League of Their Own: 10:30 a.m., 
45, 4,7, 9:45 


ve Honey, | Blew Up the Kid: 10 a.m, 


noon, 2, 4 
Vill: Whispers in the Dark: 7:45, 9:50; 


| Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Omni Theatre 


| (723-2500), Science Park, Boston. 


I: Antarctica and The New England 
Time Capsule: 10 a.m., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; Fri. Sat., 10 

ll: To the Limit and The New England 
Time Capsule: 4 


| iil: Ring of Fire and The New England 


Time Capsule: Thurs.-Sun., 9 
NICKELODEON (424-1500), 606 Comm. 
Ave. 

I: Bob Roberts: 1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 7:40, 
9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: The Living End: 1:30, 3:40, 5:50, 8, 
10:10; Fri., Sat., ight 

ili: Enchanted April: 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Howards End: 1:15, 4, 7, 9:40; 12:05 
am. 

V: Blade Runner: 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:55 


| 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 


| PARIS (267-8181), 841 Boylston St. 


I: Husbands and Wives: noon, 2:35, 5, 
7:40, 10:15 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500), Rite. 9 and 
Hammond St. 

I: Whispers in the Dark: 1:15, 4, 7:40, 10 
ll: Enchanted April: 12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:20 

ill: Sister Act: 12:40, 2:50, 5, 7:10, 9:30 
IV: Wind: 1, 3:40, 7, 9:50 

V: Crossing the Bridge: 12:30, 2:40, 5, 
7:30, 9:40 

Vi: Singles: 12:10, 2:30, 4:40, 7:10, 9:30 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040), Cleveland 
Circle 

|: Heliraiser tll 

ll: Captain Ron 

ill: Sneakers 

IV: Honeymoon in Vegas 

V: Husbands and Wives 

VI: School Ties 

Vil: Single White Female 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500), 290 
Harvard St. 

1: Time Will Tell: Fri., Sat., 2, 3:55, 7:50, 
10:15; Sun., 1:50, 3:55, 7:30, 10:15; Mon.- 
Thurs., 4, 8:10, 10 

Deep Cover: Fri., Sat., 5:40; Sun., 5:25; 
Mon.-Wed., 9:50 
Father: Sat.,.Sun., 
Thurs., 5:30 
Manhattan: Sat., Sun., 11:30 a.m. 

Sick and Twisted Festival of Animation: 
Fri., Sat., 9:45, midnight; Sun., 9:15 

il: London Kills Me: Eri.Sun., 1:35, 6:10, 
8:10; Mon.-Wed., 3:35, 7:40; Thurs., 3:45, 
9:45 

The Player: Fri.-Sun., 3:45; Mon.-Thurs., 
5:50 ; 


11:45 a.m.; Mon.- 


One False Move: Sat., Sun., 11:30 a.m. 
Highway 61: Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
The Panama Deception: Thurs., 7:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837), 40 Brattle St., 
Harvard Sq. 


The Visitor: Fri., 7:30; Sat., 2:45, 7:30 
Home and the World: Fri., Sat., 5, 9:45 
Fistful of Dollars: Sun., 3:10, 7:30 

For a Few Dollars More: Sun., 12:45, 5, 
920 

The Dark Comer: Mon., 4:15, 8 

Kiss of Death: Mon., 6:05, 9:50 

The Scarlet Letter: Tues., 4:15, 7:55 
The Accused: Tues., 5:45, 9:30 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf: Wed., 
7:40, 10 

The Mystery of Kaspar Hauser: Thurs., 
3:50, 8 

Stroszek: Thurs., 5:50, 10 

FRESH POND MALL (661-2900), 168 
Alewife Brook 

I: Singles: 1, 3:15, 530, 7:50, 10:05 

li: Three Ninjas: 12:30, 2:40, 4:50 

ili: Hellraiser Wi: 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 
9:15 

IV: Crossing the Bridge: 12:50, 3, 5:10, 
725, 9:45 

V: Unforgiven: 1, 4, 7:10, 10 

Vi: Sneakers: 12:30, 2:55, 5:15, 7:45, 
10:15 

Vil: Captain Ron: 12:45, 2:55, 5:05, 7:20, 
9:35 

Vili: A League of Their Own: 7:15, 10 

IX: Single White Female: 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:40, 10:10 

X: Wind: 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:40 

Xl: Honeymoon in Vegas: 1:10, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580), 10 
Church St. 

i: Enchanted April: 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat. 12:05 


Ii: The Living End: 1:15, 3:25, 5:40, 7:50, 
10:10 

ili: Husbands and Wives: noon, 2:20, 
4:45, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: Howards End: 1, 4:15, 7, 9:50 

V: School Ties: 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:45, 
10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: 
Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737), 57 JFK St. 
Bob Roberts: noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 


SUBURGS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198), 7 
Medford St. 

|: Raising Cain: 7, 9; Sat., 5 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340), 204 
Mass. Ave. 

|: Whispers in the Dark: 7:15, 9:15 

lt: Mediterraneo: 5:15, 7:10, 9:05 

i: A Us: 4:45, 7, 9:10 
IV: Sister Act: 3:20, 5:15, 7:20, 9:20; Sat. 
and Sun., 11:30 a.m., 1:25 

V: Beauty and the Beast: 3:05; Sat. and 
Sun., 11:45a.m., 1:25 

Vi: The Player: 4:45, 7:05, 9:25 
Vil:Batman Returns: 4:30; Sat. and Sun., 
11:30 a.m., 2 

Vili: Honey, | Blew Up the Kid: 3:30; Sat. 
and Sun., 11:50 a.m., 1:40 

IX: Freddy F.R.0.7: 3:05; Sat. and Sun., 
11:35 a.m., 1:20 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677), 286 Cabot St. 

Beauty and the Beast: Fri., Sat. 5,7, 9 
Sister Act: Mon.-Thurs., 5:30, 8 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070), South Shore Plaza. 

I: School Ties: 12:40, 3, 5:20, 7:40, 10 

Ui: Honey, | Blew Up The Kid: 1, 3,5 

ill: Uniawtul Entry: 7:15, 9:35 

IV: Husbands and Wives: 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

V: Captain Ron: 12:50, 3:10, 5:30, 7:50, 
10 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050). 

I: Singles: 1:10, 3:20, 5:25,.7:35 

li; Sneakers: 1:20, 4, 7, 9:40 

iii: A League of Their Own: 1:30, 4, 7:10, 
9:45 

IV: Death Becomes Her: 3:20, 7:35 

V: Captain Ron: 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
Vi: Unforgiven: 1:20, 4:10, 7, 9:40 
Vil:Heliraiser lil: 1, 4:20, 7:20, 9:30 

Vili: Pet Sematary 2: 1:10, 5:25, 9:50 
BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010), Rte. 27. 

I: Wind: 4:30, 7:10, 9:40; Sat., Sun., 1 

it: Single White Female: 7:15; Sat., Sun., 
1:20 

il: ty in Vegas: 5, 7:30, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun 

WV: Pho brs the : 4:50, 9:30 

V: Husbands and Wives: 4:40, 7:25, 
9:50; Sat., Sun., 1:10 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema |-IV 
(272-4410), Rte. 128, exit 42. 

I: Unforgiven: 1:20, 4:20, 7, 9:40 

it: Three Ninjas: 1, 3:10, 5:10 

iit: A League of Their Own: 1:10, 4:10, 7, 
9:40 

IV: Pet Sematary 2: 9:30 

V: Sister Act: 12:50, 3, 5, 7:20 

Vi: Death Becomes Her: 7:10, 9:20 
DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100), Rte. 128, exit 24. 

I: Singles: 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:35, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

li: Honeymoon in Vegas: 1, 3, 5, 7:45, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

lil: Sneakers: 1:30, 4:30, 7:25, 9:55; Fri., 
Sat., 12:05 am. 

IV: Hellraiser lll: 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., 
Sat., 11:40 

V: Wind: 1:15, 4, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 
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” Vi: Crossing the Bridge: 


midnight 

Vi: School Ties: 1:35, 4:15, 7:20, 9:35; 
Fri., Sat., 11:45 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122), Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Husbands and Wives: 1, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:40, 9:50 

li: Single White Female: 1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:35 

ill: Honey, | Blew Up the Kid: 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15 

DEDHAM, Community Theatre (326- 
1463), 578 High St. 

|: Twin Peaks: 8:50; Sat., Sun., 2 

li: Beauty and the Beast: Sat., Sun., 
2:15 

il: Manhattan: 6:45; Sat., Sun., 4:15 

IV: A Stranger Among Us: 7; Sat., Sun., 
4:30 


FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI 
(235-8020), Rte. 9, "s World. 

I: Singles: 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

ii: Death Becomes Her: 3, 5:15, 7:25 

ill: Sneakers: 1:15, 4, 7, 9:40 

IV: Hellraiser Ill: 1, 3:20, 5:20, 7:50, 9:55 
V: School Ties: 1:40, 4:20, 7:20, 9:50 

: 1, 9:50 

Vil: Enchanted April: 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:15 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 
5353), Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53. 

I: Singles: 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 

it: Captain Ron: 2:20, 4:50, 7:20, 9:50 

ill: Sneakers: 2, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

IV: Wind: 2:10, 4:40, 7:10, 9:40 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 
1400), 65 Main St. 

|: Mediteranneo: 7:15, 9:15 

LEXINGTON Flick (861-6161),1794 Mass. 
Ave. 

|: A League of Their Own: 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun., 1, 3:30 

ii: Death Becomes Her: 7:20, 9:30; Sat, 
Sun. 1, 3:30 

MAYNARD, Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100), 19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62). 

I: Sister Act: Fri., 7, 9:30; Sat, 2, 7, 9:30; 
Sun., 2, 4:15, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 7:15 

ll: Unforgiven: Fri., 7, 9:30; Sat., 2, 7, 
9:30; Sun., 2, 4:15, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 7:15 
I: A Stranger Among Us: Fri., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., 2, 7, 9:30; Sun., 2, 4:15, 7; Mon.- 
Thurs., 7:15 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840), 
Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World. 

I: Honeymoon in Vegas: 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

ll: Captain Ron: 12:45, 3, 5:10, 7:20, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

iit: Single White Female: 12:20, 2:45, 5, 
7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Huysbands and Wives: 12:30, 2:50, 
5, 7:25, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

V: Unforgiven: 1, 4:10, 7:15, 10 

Vi: Wind: 1:20, 4:10, 7:10, 9:45 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 
462-3456), 82 State St. 

Howards End: Fri., 8; Sat., 7, 9:30 

The Famine Within: Sun.-Thurs., 8 
NEWTON, West wey Cinema (964- 
6060), 1296 

: Sp ic in Good Bite 2:25, 


&: Pinsochie: 12:45 
ill: The Player: 2:30, 4:45, 7:10, 9:35 
IV: Mistress: 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:25, 9.30 
V: Mediterraneo: 4:15, 6, 9:30 
VI: Three Ninjas: 1:10 
Vil: A Stranger Among Us: 4:50, 7, 9 
Vili: Honey, | Blew Up the Kid: 1:05, 
2:55 
IX: Beauty and the Beast: 12:50 
X: The Hairdresser’s Husband: 3, 4:45, 
6:20, 7:55, 9:35 
Xi: Best Intentions: 1:15, 4:40, 8:10 
NORWOOD, (762-8320), 109 Central St. 
|: Whispers in the Dark: 9:15; Sat, Sun., 
4:30 
ii: Housesitter: 7:15; Sat., Sun., 2:15 
it: Little Nemo: Sat., Sun., 2 
IV: The Player: 9; Sat., Sun., 4:15 
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meee wee oT 


V: Unlawful Entry: 7 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310), 
North Shore Center. 

|: Unforgiven: 1:30, ame 7, 9:35 

li: Three Ninjas: 1, 

ill: Captain Ron: 1, pod 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 
IV: Pet Sematary 2: 7:15, 9:30 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700), 1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair 
Mall 


I: Singles: noon, 2:20, 4:35, 7:25, 10 

ll: Enchanted April: noon, 2:25, 7:15, 
9:45 

ill: Wind: 12:35, 3:15, 7, 9:45 

IV: Crossing the Bridge: 4:35 

V: Single White Female: noon, 2:20, 
4:35, 7:20, 9:55 

Vi: Sneakers: 12:35, 3:30, 7:05, 9:50 

Vil: Lethal Weapon 3: 11:50 a.m., 2:15, 
9:55 

Vill: Sister Act: 4:40, 7:10 

IX: Honeymoon in Vegas: 12:10, 2:35, 
4:45, 7:20, 9:50 

X: Hellraiser lll: 7:25, 10 

Xi: Beauty and the Beast: 12:15, 2:30, 
4:40 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660), 


SALEM, — Theatres (595-4700), 
East India Mali 

I: Crossing a Bridge: 9:45; Sat., Sun., 
3:45 


ll: Death Becomes Her: 7:15, 9:25; Sat., 
Sun., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
ill: A League of Their Own: 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun., 1, 3:30 
IV: A Stranger Among Us: 7:30; Sat., 
Sun., 1:30 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545- 
0045), Front St., Scituate Harbor. 
I: Wind: 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun., 1, 4 
ll: Sneakers: 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun., 1, 4 
iil: Unforgiven: 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun., 1, 4 
IV: Honeymoon in Vegas: 7:20, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun., 1, 3, 5 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000), 35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. 
Mall. 
I: Crossing the Bridge: 3, 7:50 
ii: Three Ninjas: 12:30, 2:45 
Il: Hellraiser Ill: 12:30, 2:45, 4:50, 7:05, 
9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:15 
IV: Husbands and Wives: 12:40, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: Rapid Fire: 1, 5:15, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 
Vi: Wind: 5, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 
a.m.; Sat., Sun., 1:30 
Vil: School Ties: 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:30, 10; 
Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Vill: Captain Ron: 12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 
7:45, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
IX: Singles: 12:40, 2:50, 5, 7:35, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., 11:50 
X: Honey, | Blew Up The Kid: Sat., Sun., 
12:50, 3 
- ‘Untorgiven: 1, 4, 7:15, 9:55 

in Vegas: 12:45, 3:05, 
A 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Xlil: Single White Female: 12:20, 2:40, 
5, 7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
XIV: Sneakers>.1:15, 4:15, 7:10, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
XV: Pet Sematary 2: 5:15, 7:50, 10:10; 
Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m Sat., Sun., 12:45, 3 
SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700), 55 
Davis Square, Somerville. 
Untawtul Entry: 7, 9:10 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 
ete cm 807 egy age St 

|: Enchanted 


April: 7, 
WEYMOUTH, ebb Theater (338- 
2777), Columbia Sq., South Weymouth. 
{: Husbands and Wives: 7:15, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun., 1,3 
ll: Death Becomes Her: 7:15; Sat., Sun., 


1 
ill: Single White Female: 9:20; Sat., Sun. 
3 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840), Rie. 


3A, Harbor Light Mall. 

I: Crossing the Bridge: 9:30 

li: Sneakers: 7:15, 9:40; Sat., Sun., 1:30, 
4:30 

lll: Single White Female: 7:30, 9:45; 
Sat., Sun., 1:30, 4:15 

IV: School Ties: 7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun., 
1:45, 4:30 

V: Sister Act: 7:15; Sat., Sun., 1, 3,5 

Vi: Captain Ron: 7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun., 
1,3,5 

Vil: Unforgiven: 7, 9:40; Sat., Sun., 1:30, 
4:15 

Vill: A League of Their Own: 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun., 1:15, 4 

IX: Honeymoon in Vegas: 7:30, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138), Main 
St., Middlesex Canal Park. 

|: Honeymoon in Vegas 

ii: Wind 

Crossing the Bridge 


IV: Singles 
V: Single White Female 
Vi: Enchanted April 
Vil: Hellraiser tll 
Vill: Husbands and Wives 
IX: School Ties 
X: Captain Ron 
XI: Sneakers 
Xi: Stay Tuned 
Xill: Honeymoon in Vegas 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
ext. 319), Copley Square, Boston. “It Was 
a Wonderful Life: The Finale,” a series of 
films directed by Frank Capra, begins 
Mon.: at 3 and 6:30 p.m., State of the 
Union (1948). Films screen in the Rabb 
Lecture Hall. Free. 

BRIGHTON BRANCH LIBRARY (782- 
6032), 40 Hill Rd., Brighton. The 
film series “Bandits, Bad Guys, and 
Bunglers” continues Mon.: at 6 p.m., Talk 
of the Town. Free. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. A series of classic dramas con- 
tinues Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., Rebel 
Without a Cause (1955). Free. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. The “A Fall 
Pastiche” film series begins Fri., Sat., and 
Sun.: at 8 p.m. Swann in Love (1984), 
starring Jeremy Irons, Omella Muti, Fanny 
Ardant, and Alain Delon. Admission $4. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED METHO- 
DIST CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Sun.: at 8 p.m., Europa 
‘51, by Roberto Rossellini, starring Ingrid 
Bergman. Admission $3. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Admission $5, $4 
— “Naughty Noirs: Tourneur, Fuller, 
Aldrich” begins Mon.: at 6 p.m., Pickup 
on South Street (1953), directed by 
Samuel Fuller. Tues.: at 7:30 p.m., Kiss 
Me Deadly (1955), directed by Robert 
Aldrich; and at 9:30 p.m., Out of the Past 
(1947), directed by Jacques Tourneur. 
Wed.: at 6 p.m., Out of the Past, and at 
7:45 p.m., Pickup on South Street. 

M.I.T.’s JAPAN PROGRAM (253-2839), 
Room 10-250, 77 Mass. Ave, Cambridge: 
Mon.: at 7:30 p.m., Woman in the Dunes 
(1964), directed by Hiroshi Teshigahara 
with music by Toru Takemitsu, starring E\ji 
Okada and Kyoko Kishida: Admission 


$3. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HER- 
ITAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 asm.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. The film series “Jeans 
and Leather Jackets: Youth Movies of the 
'50s" continues Sun.: at 2 p.m., Rebel 
Without a Cause (1955). Free. 

NORTH BRANCH LIBRARY (227- 
8135),-25 Parmenter St., Boston. The 
“Light and Lively” film series continues 
Thurs.: at.6 p.m:, The Gay Divorcee 
(1934), — Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers. Free 


SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY 
(268-0180), 646 East-Broadway, South 
Boston. A series of feature films continues 
_Thurs.: at 6 p.m., Top Hat (1935), starring 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. Free. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235- 
1610), 530 Washington St., Wellesley. A 
series of films starring Walter Huston con- 
Gludes Thurs.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre (1948). 
Free. 


HERE COMES TROUBLE: Chainsaw Bob and friends wreak 
mayhem at the Coolidge’s Sick and Twisted Festival of Animation. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Deep Blues (1992). In this documentary directed by Robert 
Mugge (who’s made films on a variety of musical subjects from Sun Ra to Sonny Rollins to Al 
Green), the rock critic Robert Palmer (from whose book on the blues the movie takes its title) 
takes former Eurythmics member Dave Stewart on a tour of Mississippi to meet the Magnolia 
State’s bar and roadhouse musicians. Palmer provides the commentary for the film which is an 
attempt to define the feeling and the meaning of Delta blues. Opens next Friday, September 
25, at the Coolidge Corner. 
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*1/2 THE ACCUSED (1988). it 
would take a measure of courage 
to make a movie that truly investi- 
gated the questions raised by the 
Big Dan rape case — certainly 
more than is demonstrated by 
screenwriter Tom Topor (Nuts) 
and director Jonathan Kaplan in 
this TV-style melodrama. Here, as 
in the New Bedford incident, a 
young woman is gang raped in a 
bar while a crowd of patrons 

and her ers. 
As the victim, Jodie Foster is fine 
in the scenes, but she ends 
up having to play a hard-edged 
but oh-so-vulnerable loser, and 
the role robs her of her most 
appealing quality — her sense of 
irony. Kelly McGillis is hopelessly 
unconvincing as the prosecuting 
attorney, who first goes after 
Foster's attackers and then brings 
a suit against three of the men 
who cheered on the assailants. 
Although based on a true story, 
scene for scene the film doesn't 
seem plausible. And the filmmak- 
ers end up taking a patronizing 
attitude toward Foster's character, 
whom they see as a poor, spat- 
upon scion of the working class. 
Brattle. 


**x**xTHE BEST INTENTIONS 
(1992). Bille August has made 
Ingmar Bergman's screenplay 
about the first decade of his par- 
ents’ courtship and marriage into a 
rich, rewarding drama. As the 
Bergmans, Samuel Fréler and 
Pernilla August (the director's 
wife) have the kind of expressive 
eyes and faces that can convey 
years of longing and regret in a 
single glance. For most of the film 
these two — she a petty, spoiled 
bourgeoise, he a penniless semi- 
nary student — are hard-pressed 
to see beyond their class and gen- 
der differences. They struggle to 
grow to the point where they can 
feel for each other and act accord- 
ingly. Bergman, who has vilified 
his parents in the past, now seems 
willing to forgive them. With Max 
von Sydow and Lena Endre. 
Nickelodeon. 

BOB ROBERTS (1992). See 
review in this issue. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square. 


THE DARK CORNER (1946). 
Lucille Ball plays a private detec- 
tive's secretary helping her boss 
(Mark Stevens) escape a frame- 
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up. With Clifton Webb. Directed by 
Henry Hathaway. Brattle. 

****xDEEP COVER (1992). 
With its cinematic bravura, mercu- 
rial performances, and visual and 
narrative exuberance, this movie 
establishes director Bill Duke and 
Michael Tolkin (who wrote the film 
with Henry Bean) as the two most 
exciting new talents in Hollywood. 
Larry Fishburne plays a cop 
whose father was brought down 
by his drug habit; he himself is 
offered a chance to go undercover 
and narc on a high-level drug 
dealer. He works his way into a 
drug labyrinth, pairing up with an 
attorney/wanna-be dope kingpin 
(Jeff Goldblum) and falling for an 
art dealer/mqney launderer 
(Victoria Dillard). Fishburne’s 
deadpan cool broods on the dis- 
grace of black men cut down in 
their prime; Goldblum's ironic 
exhilaration keeps Fishburne's 
heaviness afloat. Coolidge Comer. 


**&*1/2 ENCHANTED APRIL 
(1992). This British film, with its 
brilliant performances, transparent 
direction (by Mike Newell), and 
witty, literate, passionate script, 
offers a well-done story about 
women dealing with men as well 
as a well-done happy ending — 
both rarities these days. Taken 
from the Elizabeth von Armin 
novel, the movie's about four 
women, with various backgrounds 
and sensibilities, who respond to 
an ad for a month's vacation in an 
Italian villa. The instigator (Josie 
Lawrence) is a sort of Dostoyev- 
skian holy fool who brings about a 
metamorphosis, so that she and 
her fellows (Joan Plowright, 
Miranda Richardson, Polly Walker) 
all find happiness and their true 
mates. Like most enchantment, 
the magic here arises out of skill, 
art, hard work, and grace. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill. 
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COMMUNITY HE ATS 





Free round trip shuttle bus service to and from 
the West Newton Cinema and the Riverside 
Green Line Woodland (D stop. Free shuttle bus 
runs Friday through Sunday. 964-6375 for info. 


6:45; wknd mat 4;15 
TWIN PEAKS 
Fire Walk With Me . 
6:50; sat.sun.mat. 2:00 


| | HOUSESITTER 

















STARTS TODAY! 




















(WESTIN VEWTON Runs Continuous 9:00 Ends Soon! 
Friday - Sunday 
Read Peter Keough on Film. : 
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SHOWCASE CINEMAS} 


GENERAL CINEMA LOEWS 
BRAINTREE || PEABODY || FRESH POND 
SOUTH SHORE PLAZA [ | woatusuent FRESH POND MALL 


SHOPPING CENTER! 
848-1070 $99-1310 661-2900 
NO PASSES OR DISCOUNT COUPONS ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 


RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & ATE. 38 
933-5330 
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CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
366-4040 

















Give us your 
best one-liner 


and we'll give you two free passes to 


1 i SATURDAY NIGH 





Call the One-Liner-Hot-Line: 859-3326. 


24 hours a day. Winners will be admitted with a guest to 
the screening of Billy Crystal's new movie Mr. Saturday Night 
on September 22, 7:30PM in Brookline. (tickets are limited) 


Phoenix 
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“FIERCELY FUNNY! 
A GROUNDBREAKING FILM.” 


—Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 


“EDGY AND HILARIOUS. 
IT MAKES YOU LAUGH DEEPLY. 


—David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


“TWO THUMBS “A BRILLIANT 
7. MOVIE!—FUNNY AND 


- SISKEL & EBERT INSPIRED.” 
Brook Hersey, 
AANDS 
IVES 


GLAMOUR MAGAZINE 


“ONE OF THE 
FINEST 
AMERICAN 
FILMS.” 

—Ben Brantley, 
ARM R\ORVARI: 


“MARVELOUSLY 
ENTERTAINING...” 

—Gene Shalit, 

TODAY SHOW 


Woody Allen Blythe Danner Judy Davis 


Mia Farrow Juliette Lewis Liam Neeson Sydney Pollack 


CO-PRODUCERS HELEN ROBIN ano JOSEPH HARTUICK 


Alas TRY 
RELEASE STAR 


wee 


“HUSBANDS AND WIVES” casting BY JULIET TAYLOR 
Mi DinecTon OF PHOTOGRAPHY CARLO DiPALMA, ALC 


paonucen ay ROBERT GREEMHUT warrrew ano ovnecTeD er WOODY ALLEN 
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STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18TH! 
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|. 128 EXIT 35 & ATE. 38 ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 
™ 933-5330 628-7000 


LOEWS 
LIBERTY TREE MALL 
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286-1660 








DANVERS 
OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD 777-1818 / 599-3122 
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For additional information call (617)-333-FILM (a free service) 





For a Quick Look at What the Critics Say 
About the Latest Movies . . . See Flicks in a Flash on Page 4. 





“THE DIRECTOR'S CUT IS A MAJOR EVENT. 


A MASTERPIECE. DAZZLING.” 


—Joseph Gelmis, NEWSDAY 


HARRISON FORD. _ 


Bowe nUuUnner 
THE DIRECTOR'S CUT 
THE ORIGINAL CUT OF THE FUTURISTIC ADVENTURE 





JERRY PERENCHIO «oBUD YORKIN PRESENT 
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EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, NICKELODEON 
SEPTEMBER 18TH! 424-1500 


NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 


Daily 1:00,3:15 
5:30,7:55,10:15 
Fri & Sat late show 
12:10AM 
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Hauser. Bruno S. plays the title 
character, a man confined since 
birth, who appears in Nuremberg 
in the 1820s. Werner Herzog 
directs. Brattle. 


*&**kFATHER (1989). A woman's 
aged, immigrant father is accused 
of being a Nazi war-criminal and a 
fugitive from justice. She supports 
him wholeheartedly at first, but, 
eventually, her father's defensive 
behavior and the accuser's total 
certainty lead to gnawing doubts. 
Questions arise as to the reliability 
of memory, the relevance of jus- 
tice long delayed, and the bound- 
aries of family loyalty. It's the 
same premise as in Costa- 
Gavras's Music Box, which was 
made at the same time, and 
although Australian director John 
Power's gloss on the subject is 
fine, it offers no new insights if 
you've seen the Costa-Gravas 
film. It does feature good perfor- 
mances, especially by Max von 
Sydow, who makes you believe 
that he could be a whittling, pipe- 
smoking, bow-tied, jocular grand- 
pa or a cold-blooded killer — or 
both. Coolidge Corner. 

**k*xA FISTFUL OF DOLLARS 
(1964). The first of Sergio Leone's 
spaghetti Westerns, and the film 
that made Clint Eastwood a star. 
Based on Akira Kurosawa’s 
Yojimbo, this casts Eastwood as a 
drifter who wanders into San 
Miguel and cons the town’s two 
rival families, both of whom are 
busy trying to con him. Not the 
best of the Leone oeuvre, but one 
of the leanest, and the mixture of 
B-movie conventions and visual 
invention is striking. Brattle. 
**xFOR A FEW DOLLARS 
MORE (1965). Not as good as 
either its predecessor, A Fistful of 
Dollars, or its successor, The 
Good, The Bad, and The Ugly, this 
Sergio Leone spaghetti Western at 
least provides taciturn Clint East- 
wood with a worthy adversary in 
the person of Lee Van Cleef. Clint 
and Lee form an uneasy truce in 
order to hunt Mexican bandits 
together, but things explode (of 
course) at the end. Gian Maria 
Volonte has a creepy, drugged-out 
presence as the movie's psychotic 
villain. Draggy. Brattle. 


* THE HAIRDRESSER’S HUS- 
BAND (1992). An outrageously 
silly movie about one man's fetish 
that plays like a Penthouse Forum 
reject. The middle-aged prota- 
gonist (Jean Rochefort) has had a 
thing about barber babes since 
childhood, so he marries a young, 
pretty one (Anna Galiena). They 
hardly ever leave her salon: he 
watches her longingly while she 
tends to her customers; she 
makes his strange blue cocktails 
out of hair-care products. Galiena 
somehow manages to keep her 
dignity during these proceedings; 
Rochefort gleefully squanders all 
of his. Unfortunately, Patrice 
Leconte’s romantic fantasy is too 
goofy to take as art and not 
steamy enough to be erotic. West 
Newton. 

***1/2 HIGHWAY 61 (1991). 
Canadian filmmaker Bruce 
McDonald's second feature is this 
enjoyable road picture about a 
young barber (Don McKellar, who 
wrote the script) and a heavy- 
metal roadie (Valerie Buhagiar) 
who wanders into the northern 
Ontario town where he lives. She's 
run from her band with a stolen 
Stash of cocaine; when a stranger 
drops dead on the barber's prop- 
erty, she pretends the corpse is 
her brother so she can hide the 
drugs on him. Then she stands 
with the body on the side of the 
highway to hitch a ride. Buhagiar 
and McKellar may be the 
strangest combo in any road 
movie, but they're hilarious, and 
so are the characters they en- 
counter. Copley Place. 

**x *xHONEY, | BLEW UP THE 
KID (1992). Oddball inventor Rick 
Moranis accidentally reverses the 
process that turned his teenagers 
into specks in Honey, | Shrunk the 
Kids and blows up his two-year- 
old into a colossus. The movie 
taps into the way that babies 
make normally proficient adults 
feel like helpless idiots — as 
though they had no more power 
over a crying kid than a normal 
human has over Godzilla. And 
there’s a neat Alice in Wonderland 
feel to the gigantic baby running 
through his normal-sized house. 
With Marcia Strassman. Copley 
Place, Arlington Capitol, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

**1/2 HONEYMOON IN VEGAS 
(1992). In Andrew Bergman's new 
comedy, Nicolas Cage is a low- 
rent Pl whose worst suspicions 
about marriage are confirmed by 
the philandering he investigates. 
But when his long-patient girl 
(Sarah Jessica Parker) threatens 
to leave him, he takes the plunge 
and they fly to Vegas. Before they 
can be , however, he loses 
a bundle to a professional gambier 
(James Caan) who offers to wipe 
out the debt if Parker will spend 
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the weekend with him. Cage's role 
lets his goofy ardor rub right up 
against his hulking Everyman's 
woe; but Caan, playing a tough 
guy who's really a romantic softie, 
is more convincing when he's 
threatening people. Copley Place, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
**1/2 HOWARDS END (1992). 
The Merchant-lvory-Jhabvala 
adaptation of E.M. Forster's 
exquisite novel about the perilous 
divisions of class, sex, intellect, 
and ideology is handsome and 
creditable, though they don’t adapt 
the novel so much as illustrate it. 
As Henry Wilcox, Anthony Hop- 
kins captures the poignancy of a 
man who puts stock in certainties 
and appearances; Vanessa Red- 
grave's Ruth is suffused with poet- 
ry; and Emma Thompson does a 
smashing job of taking the 
changes in Margaret — changes 
that are almost all internal — and 
making them readable. With 
Helena Bonham Carter as Helen 
and Samuel West as Leonard. 
Charles, Harvard Square. 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES (1992). 
See review in this issue. Paris, 
Harvard Square, Circle. 


**k*kkKISS OF DEATH (1947). 
This surpassingly nasty film noir 
was one of the first movies to take 
the gangster genre out of the stu- 
dio and into the streets — in this 
case, New York City. Victor 
Mature is excellent in the story of 
a captured thief who must rat on 
his friends in order to go straight. 
The film, though, is dominated by 
Richard Widmark (in his screen 
debut) as a psychopathic killer 
who, among other things, pushes 
an old lady in a wheelchair down a 
flight of stairs. Widmark's sadistic 
chuckle was so haunting that he 
remained typecast as a cold-eyed 
killer for years. With Colleen Gray. 
Screenplay by Ben Hecht and 
Charles Lederer. Directed by 
Henry Hathaway. Brattle. 


*1/2 A LEAGUE OF THEIR OWN 
(1992). The latest of Penny 
Marshall's crass and vapid emo- 
tional muggings is about the All 
Girls Professional Baseball 
League, which was organized to 
pinch-hit for the male leagues 
whose ranks had been thinned by 
World War I!. Surviving the goo 
are outstanding performances by 
Tom Hanks as a crude has-been 
manager, Geena Davis as the 
superstar catcher, and Jon Lovitz 
as a baseball scout. But like the 
women the film is supposed to 
honor, this trio’s talent is betrayed 
and squandered: Lovitz gets the 
heave-ho after 10 minutes of 
screen time, and the plausibly 
unavoidable romance between 
Hanks and Davis never even 
materializes. With Lori Petty and 
Madonna. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Allston, suburbs. 

***1/2 THE LIVING END 
(1992). The original title for writer/ 
director Greg Akari's film was 
Fuck the World. Retitled, it doesn't 
seem any less in-your-face. Two 
HIV-positive gay men fight, fuck, 
and shoot their way across the 
country. Craig Gilmore plays an 
effete, sensitive, moody film critic 
who flees.with a hitchhiker (Mike 
Dytri) after the guy kills a cop. 
Their odyssey includes knocking 
over the occasional ATM, having 
very erotic-looking sex, growing 
increasingly disheveled as disease 
and the desperation of their situa- 
tion catch up with them, and learn- 
ing to live with absurdity. Designed 
to offend not only the right but also 
politically correct liberals, this film, 
despite the cartoon lunacy of its 
collapsing universe, features 
painfully realistic characters given 
complex shading by the script and 
the cast. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square. 

***1/2 LONDON KILLS ME 
(1992). In his touching and hilari- 
ous, if overstuffed directing debut, 
Hanif Kureishi drifts between the 
stark pathos of de Sica and the 
poignant slapstick of Chaplin. He 
doesn't attain the cumulative 
power of either, but he does cre- 
ate a world of urban marginalia as 
harrowing and hilarious as Gus 
Van Sant’s. The movie concerns a 
20-year-old London street urchin 
(Justin Chadwick) who has a 
chance at a waiter’s job provided 
he can find a decent pair of shoes. 
On this stark hook, Kureishi hangs 
episodes, ns, and oddi- 
ties that range from brilliant to con- 
trived. Occasionally, his whims get 
out of hand, but he can see 
beyond the trappings of poverty to 
the riches within. With Emer 
McCourt, Steven Mackintosh, 
Fiona Shaw, and Roshan Seth. 
Coolidge Corer. 


*1/2 MEDITERRANEO (1992). 
Pleasant but thin as phyllo dough, 
this film is about Italian soldiers liv- 
ing it up on a Greek island during 
World War II. Sent to secure the 
island, they take a prolonged 
break from the war, and the war 

about them, too. Filming at 
the height of the Gulf conflict, 


director Gabriele Salvatore appar- 
ently meant to. make a trenchant 
anti-war statement; but the movie 
winds up saying that ouzo, hash, 
sunbathing, and sex are a lot more 
fun than combat. Duh. Arlington 
Capitol, West Newton. 

*1/2 MO’ MONEY (1992). Damon 
Wayans wrote his first starring fea- 
ture and gave himself the role of a 
street hustler who takes a job in a 
credit-card-company mailroom for 
the sake of a woman and gets 
sucked into an in-house fencing 
operation. The movie features 
several killings far too brutal for a 
comedy, and a fair number of its 
gags are broad and not especially 
clever. At least it's set up so that 
Wayans's hustling always back- 
fires on him. And Wayans is a dis- 
arming performer. But it's a sad 
thing to give a movie points simply 
because it’s not as bad as you 
expected. Directed by Peter 
MacDonald. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


***1/2 ONE FALSE MOVE 
(1992). Director Carl Franklin, 
making his feature debut, shows 
the kind of grit that establishes 
integrity. Two killers — a white- 
trash cokehead (Billy Bob 
Thornton, who co-wrote the film) 
and his black partner (Michael 
Beach), a calculating killer with a 
genius |Q — make their way to a 
small Arkansas town with the 
cokehead’s black girlfriend (Cynda 
Williams). There, two LA cops lie 
in wait, along with the town's sher- 
iff (Bill Paxton), who's thrilled to 
help out but gets more than he 
bargained for. Franklin's un- 
adorned violence cuts through the 
mechanics of revenge. And 
Paxton, who combines the kick of 
a crazed mule with vulnerability 
and depth, delivers a performance 
that should make him a star. 
Coolidge Comer. 


*PET SEMATARY TWO (1992). 
This is the first Stephen King film 
that King had nothing to do with, 
not to mention the first King 
sequel. It's as if the picture had re- 
animated itself, rising from the 
buried corpse of the original, much 
like the cadavers interred in the 
story's haunted graveyard. Playing 
more for laughs than screams, the 
movie does devise new and spec- 
tacularly gruesome ways to dis- 
patch its human and animal char- 
acters — the only use to which 
director Mary Lambert and screen- 
writer Richard Outten put their 
considerable ingenuity. With 
Edward Furlong, Anthony Ed- 
wards, and Clancy Brown. Cinema 
57, suburbs. 

*k*xk*kxTHE PLAYER (1992). 
Robert Altman's intoxicating light- 
hearted tragedy is a star-studded 
labyrinth brimming with delight and 
hilarity, but there’s no escape from 
the empty beauty at its center. Tim 
Robbins is a studio executive 
whose world of wealth, power, and 
crass deals unravels when his 
rival (Peter Gallagher) gets picked 
up by the studio. And his con- 
frontation with a screenwriter 
(Vincent D'Onofrio) who he thinks 
has been sending him threatening 
postcards, and with the writer's 
lover (Greta Scacchi), ends in 
murder. Around all this, Altman 
weaves a glorious tapestry of 
Hollywood Wonderland. Arlington 
Captiol, West Newton, suburbs. 


*1/2 RAPID FIRE (1992). of 
Bruce Lee’s son Brandon makes 
his American film debut in this joy- 
less, workmanlike venture, playing 
an American art student wanted 
by the mob after witnessing a 
rubout. Director Dwight Little's 
view of Asia is all heroin smug- 
gling and kung fu, and he tosses 
Tiananmen Square in as an inci- 
dental plot device. Little conjures 
up some white-knuckle moments 
but he's never willing to acknowl- | 
edge the absurdity of the situa- 
tions. Only Powers Boothe, as a | 
rogue cop, survives with grace 
and dignity intact. Beacon Hill, 
Fresh Pond, Allston, suburbs. 


s 

**&*k*xTHE SCARLET LETTER 
(1926). Readers of Hawthorne's 
novel may find much to quarrel 
with in Frances Marion's screen- 
play, which minimizes the role of 
some of the chief characters and 
depicts the unyielding austerity of 
Massachusetts Puritan society as 
quaint, even comic in some 
scenes. But Swedish director 
Victor Sjostrém runs roughshod 
over Marion's coy simplifications: 
the movie's an astonishingly 
intense experience, centered on 
the faces of his two stars, Lillian 
Gish (as Hester Prynne) and 
Swedish actor Lars Hanson (as 
Dimmesdale), trusting them to 
reveal the inner workings of the 
characters’ psyches — and they're 
magnificent. If you've seen Gish 
only in her (sublime) Griffith 
picures, and haven't seen her 
under Sjostrom's direction in this 
or The Wind, you've missed her 

Continued on page 52 




















"Like ‘TAPS’ and ‘DEAD POETS SOCIETY’ — only b better! 
‘SCHOOL TIES’ is a haunting, hard-hitting ‘10. 


forceful, touching, distinctive drama, PMT ag ferro 


by a high-spirited cast of young actors.’ 
—Susan Granger, WICC/AMERICAN MOVIE CLASSICS 


‘One of the year’s most POWERFUL films! —e moving 


and wonderfully acted.” 
—Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK eee? Bacay RADIO 


‘If you only see a few pictures this year, be sure ‘SCHOOL 
TIES’ is one of them. It’s OUTSTANDING.’’: 


—Marilyn Beck, TRIBUNE MEDIA SERVICE 


“WONDERFUL...a film that will make you think, and cry and 
laugh all at the same time! There aren’t many films I would 


recommend to anybody and everybody...but this is one of them!”’ 
—David Gee, ALL NEWS bth com 
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STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18TH! 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX ®* 


Spike & Mike's SICK & TWISTED 


FESTIVAL OF ANIMATION 


Now Appearing at the Prestigious COOLIDGE CORNER THEATRE! 
Coolidge Corner Theatre - 290 Harvard St., Broo! Brookline 





“Performance An Starring 
Chainsaw Bob" 























"Lupo the Butcher" 
Sunday 


The Night of the Show; tickets will be available at the box 
to the first showtime to sell tickets for all shows 





Show Dates & Times 
Fri. & Sat. * September 18 & 19 - 9:45pm, Midnight 
e September 20th - 9:15pm 
This show features all Extra Sick & Twisted films - 18 and over only !!! 


Admission: $6.50 in advance, $7.00 at the door. For More Info. Call: 734-2500. Advance 
Tickets: available at all Ticketmaster locations or you can charge by phone at (617) 931-2000. 


t office. Box office one hour prior 
an SSS 


“In a Pinch" 


(617) 931-2000 
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“THE PERFECT LOVE STORY 


FOR THE ’90’s.” 


Pia Lindstrom, NBC-TV 
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ascent to womanhood. Brattle. 

SCHOOL TIES (1992). See re- 

view in this issue. Cheri, Harvard 
, Circle, suburbs. 

SINGLES (1992). See review in 

this issue. Cheri, Fresh Pond, 


Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*SINGLE WHITE FEMALE 
(1992). As generic as its title, this 
is a shameless retread of all the 
early-'90s woman-from-hell block- 
busters — without their proficiency 
but with a lot more pretension. 
Arch Euro-trash director Barbet 
Schroeder tries to class 
with relentlessly noirish man- 
nerisms, arty compositions, and 
even a taste of black humor, but 
he succeeds only in slowing the 
pace and calling attention to the 
film's meretriciousness. Not even 
the talents of Bridget Fonda, as 
the young professional whose 
ad solicits a dangerous 
roommate, and evil twin Jennifer 
Jason Leigh can avail. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
*xSISTER ACT (1992). The sis- 
ter is a mugging Whoopi Gold- 
berg, as a Reno lounge singer 
who's hiding out in a convent until 
she can testify against her mob- 
ster boyfriend (Harvey Keitel). The 
idea is that nuns are funny when 
they act like regular people; natu- 
rally Whoopi loosens up the nuns, 
and naturally (for ‘90s 
they have to make her a better 
person. But the national notoriety 
she earns as head of the convent 
choir makes nonsense of the hid- 
ing-out premise. Directed by Emile 
Ardolino. Copley Place, Arlington 
i burbs 


Capitol, sul ‘ 

**1/2 SNEAKERS (1992). This 
techno-heavy Hollywood action 
comedy boasts a stellar cast of 
pros obviously having fun and 
obviously working beneath their 
talents. The script takes a few pot- 
shots at the national-security state 
and hops amiably to its genre-pre- 
scribed conclusion. Sneakers are 
high-tech burglars hired to test 
security systems by assaulting 
them using skills honed through 
various legal and illegal practices. 
But here, the troops are out. to 
retrieve a black box that can crack 
any electronic security code, which 
has fallen into the hands of a radi- 
cal bent on crashing every govern- 
ment and financial computer sys- 
tem. The movie sneaks by on 
sheer cleverness, but it fails to sat- 
isfy by trying to be too many 
things. And it's hard to accept a cri- 
tique of technology from a movie 
that clearly enjoys exploiting it. 
With Robert Redford, Sidney 
Poitier, Dan Aykroyd, River 
Phoenix, Mary McDonnell, Ben 
Kingsley, and David Strathairn. 
Directed by Phil Alden Robinson. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
**xA STRANGER AMONG US 
(1992). Melanie Griffith is an 
undercover New York cop 
assigned to a murder investigation 
in New York's insular Chasidic 
community — with 27,000 cops in 
the city, you'd think they could get 
one with at least a passing knowl- 
edge of Chasidic tradition. Griffith 
seems more interested in coming 
on to the young Chasidic man 
(convincingly played by Eric Thal) 
whose friend's murder she's sup- 
posed to be investigating. Director 
Sidney Lumet does provide a sen- 
sitive portrait of Chasidic life, but 
at the expense of developing sus- 
pense. When the case is finally 
closed, you're just retieved that 
Griffith is going to leave those nice 
people alone. Arlington Capitol, 
West Newton, suburbs. 

**1/2 STRANGERS IN GOOD 
COMPANY (1991). Seven wom- 
en, ages 68 to 92, get stranded 
when their bus breaks down in 
Quebec's Mont Trembiant region, 
north of Montreal. The landscapes 


SEPTEMBER 


18, 1992 


are majestic; it's Cynthia Scott's 
movie that’s a little poky. Her strat- 
egy is to gather a group of non- 
actors and fill the bare bones of 
Gloria Demers's script with the 
and life experiences 

of these women. She does get a 
number of remarkable, caught 
moments. But you need actresses 
if the conventional set of dramatic 
turns the movie is based on are 
going to work. Whenever a cast 
member has to respond to a 
situation, the scene looks 
amateurish and dawdling. West 


Newton. 

**1/2 STROSZEK (1977). The 
first half of this curious Werner 
Herzog film is a variation on Porgy 
and Bess: Bruno is a street musi- 
cian who offers shelter to Eva, a 
prostitute whose pimp lover has 
driven her away. in Herzog’s ver- 
sion, it's Porgy who takes Bess 
away — in this case, to Wisconsin, 
where Eva's been promised a 
waitressing job. As Bruno, Bruno 
S. (who had previously won 
acclaim for his remarkable per- 
formance in Herzog's Every Man 
for Himself and God Against All) 
delivers his lines stiltedly and 
doesn't focus on the people he 
speaks to; he comes across as 
slightly drunk, but he has a pecu- 
liar charm. And as plump, overripe 
Eva, Eva Mattes has an appealing 
animal sensuousness. Unfortu- 
nately, once the two get to Ameri- 
ca, Herzog shifts gears, and the 
movie turns grim. He seems to 
want to make a movie about the 
alienation of immigrants, but he's 
chosen characters who seem 
alienated by their very nature. 
Brattle. 


T 

*3 NINJAS (1992). Disney has 
pitched this film as “Bruce Lee's 
grandchildren home alone,” and 
the movie's driving force, Sang 
Okk Sheen — South Korea's 
Roger Corman — shows a flair for 
martial-arts action sequences and 
grafting familiar plot elements and 
characters onto the slight structure. 
The recycled plot has something to 
do with three upper-middie-class 
suburban teens, trained in martial 
arts by their grandfather, who get 
kidnapped by the arms dealer their 
fed father is stalking. Even though 
the ninjas are always kicking the 
shit out of someone, they profess 
to abjure violence except as a last 
resort. Right. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, suburbs. 

***xTWIN PEAKS: FIRE WALK 
WITH ME (1992). David Lynch's 
unholy mess submerges conven- 
tional narrative in a sea of sym- 
bolic images that come straight 
out of surrealism — it's the Marvel 
Comics version of Edvard Munch. 
The thrill of this account of the last 
seven days in the life of Laura 
Palmer (Sheryl Lee) comes from 
watching Lynch work almost 
entirely with images meant to 
expand the emotional track of his 
characters. There are moments 
when he taps the power of movies 
and nightmares to render you 
scared and helpless. With Ray 
Wise, Kyle MacLachlan, Chris 
Isaak, and David Bowie. Charles, 
suburbs. 


* *& & XUNFORGIVEN (1992). 
This Clint Eastwood film can join 
without embarrassment the com- 
pany of America’s great Westerns. 


of a pious woman who's now 
dead. Trying to raise his two chil- 
dren on a Kansas pig farm, he 
decides to go after a bounty put up 
by prostitutes for the man who 
slashed the face of one of their 
number. He enlists his old com- 
padre (Morgan Freeman) and the 


nephew of a former confederate 
(Jaimz Woolvett) and heads for 
the town of Big Whiskey, which is 
presided over by an old nemesis, 
Sheriff Little Bill Daggett (Gene 
Hackman in his most complex, 
inspired performance in years). 
The climax is horrifying and exhila- 
rating, the culmination not just of a 
multi-layered masterpiece but of a 
career. With Richard Harris. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Allston, suburbs. 


Vv 
THE VISITOR (1991). See review 
in this issue. Brattle. 


*%* WHISPERS IN THE DARK 
(1992). This tightly constructed 
film is about a young psychiatrist 
(Annabella Sciorra) who gets 
caught up in the stories of sexual 

she hears from a patient 
(Deborah Unger). The patient [ 
turns up dead, and the man the 
shrink has fallen in love with 
(Jamey Sheridan) is implicated. 
Although the psychological drama 
gets abandoned, the thriller that 
follows offers its own rewards, like 
Anthony LaPaglia as a cocky 
detective and Alan Alda as a sen- 
sitive father-figure shrink. In the 
end, however, the unpleasant 
ordeal that director Christopher 
Crowe puts Sciorra through isn't 
worth watching because he 
doesn't have anything to say. 
Paris, Copley Place, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs 


+ * WHO’ S AFRAID OF VIR- 
GINIA WOOLF? (1966). Bitch, 
bitch, bitch. Edward Albee's play 
about the salt-in-the-wound mar- 
riage of a university professor and 
his blowsy, alcoholic shrew of a 
wife was already a loud-mouthed, 
pushy fraud. Presenting it as if it 
were one of the hallmarks of 
American theater, Mike Nichols's 
film, which is both cold and sensa- 
tionalistic, buys-into every bit of 
Albee’s phony rhetoric. The hellish 
marriage of George and Martha 
(the names are symbolic, get it?) 
is meant to be the logical extention 
of all matrimony, but in the end, 
it's just the most sustained expres- 
sion of a curdled; piddling writer's 
heterophobia. The film does offer 
one genuine piece of acting, 
though it isn't Elizabeth Taylor, 
who won an Oscar for her brassy 
Martha. It's Richard Burton who 
delivers a knockout performance 
as weak, jaded, seething George. 
George Segal and Sandy Dennis 
are the newcomers inducted into 
their games. Brattle. 

**x WIND (1992). The production 
of Carroll Ballard’s film about 
American sailors attempting to win 
back the America’s'Cup from 
Australia was plagued with prob- 
lems, and watching the finished 
film, you can believe it. Matthew 
Modine plays the crewman whose 
mistake caused the cup to be lost 
in the first place, and Jennifer 
Grey is his partner/lover whose 
gender makes her entreé into the 
world of this WASPy sport rough. 
Their dilemmas, and the story in 
general, are lost amid a bad script 
(six writers worked on it), and 
patchy editing (the movie shed 25 
minutes in the three weeks prior to 
release). Rebecca Miller has a few 
amusing moments as Modine and 
Grey's rich patron and, as the 
Aussie skipper, Jack Thompson 
brings the movie some gusto. But 
it's only in some of the sailing 
scenes and the odd shot — a crew 
member dangling helplessly from 
a mast, a battered pickup truck 
with a sail atop it gliding across 
the white Nevada desert — that 
you remember Ballard is a great 
filmmaker. The purity of those 
images are an affront to the mess 
of the plot. Charles, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


GEORGE AND MARTHA: Liz Taylor and Richard Burton share a 
rare quiet moment in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 











GUESS WHO'S COMING TO TOWN!! 


MELLOW MADNESS PROUDLY PRESENTS 


in association with Expanded Entertainment 


REN AND STIMPY 


THE BEST OF-THEINTERNATIONAL 





> © 1990 Nickelodeon 


* SEE! 17 Great Cartoons, including 6 Oscar Winners! 

+ SEE! Midnight Madness shows featuring uncensored adult humor! 

* WIN! An ‘i expense paid super-glamorous night on the town in NYC! 

+ HAVE! All the fun you've come to associate with Mellow Madness Animation! 
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BATT 
THEATRE 


THIS WEEKEND: 
SATYAJIT RAY 
WEEKEND 
Fri., Sept. 18.6 Sat., Sepe. 19 
"THE VISITOR" 
Premiere! 


(1991, dir. Satyajit Ray) 
7:30 (Sat. mat. 2:45) 








WAKE MY SUNDAY: 
CLINT EASTWOOD 


“FOR A FEW 
DOLLARS bh MORE" 
12:45, 5:00, 9:20 


FILM NOIR 
Mon., Sept. 21 





THE DARK CORNER" | 


(w/ Lucille Ball, Clifton Webb) 
415, 8:00 


"KISS OF DEATH" 
(w/ Richard Widmark) 
6105, 9:50 











For additional information. call (617)-333-FILM (a free service) 











“One of the best 


films of the year. 


Slashingly funny...this is clearly the y 


of Tim Robbins.” 


0.9.0.8. 


“Phenomenally funny, 


gloriously relevant, 
It could be the best 
film of the year.” 


—Lawrence Frascella, US 


“Two Thumbs Up!” 


—Siskel & Ebert 


“Hilarious.” 
—Richard Corliss, TIME 


“At last we have an 
American movie that 
rattles our cage. now 


that’s Entertainment.” 


David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


BOE 
ROBERTS 


VOTE FIRST. 
ASK QUESTIONS 
LATER. 
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STARTS TODAY FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th! 





Daily 1:15,3:20 
5:25,7:40,9:55 
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WITCH HUNTS 
Tues. , Sept. 22* 
“THE SCARLET LETTER" 
Archival 35mm Print! 

(w/ Lilian Gish) 

H15, 7:55 
"THE ACCUSED" 

(w Jodie Foster) 

5145, 230 
© Waar « Brat T-shirt for $3.00 Admission 
Wed., Sept. 23 
WORDSWORTH 
READINGS PRESENTS 

SONTAG 
Live Reading at 5:30 
OWE MORE FOR 
THE ROAD 








DIRECTED BY 
WERNER HERZOG 


Thurs., Sept. 24 
"THE MYSTERY OF 


NEXT WEEKEND: 
New 35mm CinemaScope Print of 
"NASHVILLE" 


oon mcmama cami Ket 
40 BRATTLE STREET 


HARVARD SQUARE 


CAMB ¢ 876-6837 = 
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/heatre 


1 Celebration of 
The Life And Music Of A Legend. 
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Time Will Tell © 
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ONE WEEK ONLY 
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DEEP COVER 
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HIGHWAY 61 


Fri. - Sat. Midnight 
Spike & Mikes 

SICK 2 & TWISTED 
ANIMATION FEST 
Fri.-Sat. 9:45, Midnight > Sun-9:15 
Special lanes Screening 

Benefit for CPPAX 
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“BARGAIN SHOWS $4.50 
ALL SHOWS BEFORE NOON $3.00! 


290 Harvard St. 
Brookline 734-2500 
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LASERIUI ") 
At The Museum Of Science 
U2 Fri, Sat 9:15pm 
Laser Rocks! Mon-Sat 8:00pm 
Rock It Mon-Siin'S:30pm 
Pink Floyd: The Wall Pi, Sat 
10:30pm 
Led Zeppelin Sun, 8:00pm 


Laserium does for your eyes-what the music 
does for your ears. Call,723-2500 for more 
information > ai accepted 
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Look For The Best New Reviews 
in Next Week’s Issue of the 
Phoenix Literary Section (PLS) 

















Sale Sax 
AW OIIINS 


Bostons #1 choice for classical musi 
24 hours a da\ 


To learn more, turn 
to page 37 in Styles. 
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Pa" DANCERS 
It you're ‘ooking for that} 
big break, look no frther| 
than The Boston Phoenix 
Music, Theater and Arts! 
Classifieds. The most! 
comprehensive listing of 
Music. and Arts-related 
classifieds in Boston. 





To place an ad, call 





267-1234 | 
































THE 8TH ANNUAL BOSTON FILM FESTIVAL ~ LOEWS COPLEY PLACE THEATRE 


SEPTEMBER 14-24TH 


Free and Open to the Public 
Hosted by The Boston Film Festival 
Thursday, September 24th 

7:00 - 8:30pm 


Tsai Performance Center 
Boston University, 685 Commonwealth Avenue 


The Third Annual 


Independent Filmmaker 
Symposium 








Moderated by 
Boston University’s Professor of Film, Ray Carney 

















Sandra Forman.............+++ obi Glaahabeit o<sted Executive Producer, Banya 
Linda Peterson Warren ........... Py 5 A Ce Director, Mass Film Office 
Nick Gomez...... eh i ces weasbacinamhaeeeen bans Director, Boston Film Festival 
Solis COMGER 200s cess scrcmtccesccecestsbsatvoosess .-Actress, Inside Monkey Zetterland 
SE I ohn do un cin dceedsedecceseecs scikevevens Actor/Screenwriter, Inside Monkey Zetterland 
Richard Abromowitz ..............+++++s+++++++++sChief Operating Officer (Distribution) RKO Pictures 
COUN i; a ntcvebekbsbibicresapscepetieecoes ..-Producer, The Refrigerator 
Joe Berlinger .............000 snbhsiedebadedunests ..-Producer/Director, Brother’s Keeper pe 
Bruce Simofalky .........cccsecsrsesecsee ndagnivess ..-Producer/Director, Brother's Keeper 
SINT cob ase ssh vcstececccthsnvecasnenverndansss Director, A Brief History of Time 
Jonathan Stack ........ Kine beewannekaual Me icahubeel Co-Producer, Damned In The USA 
SEPTEMBER 18 SEPTEMBER 20 SEPTEMBER 23 
Charlie Chaplin Retrospectives on) TT 11:50, 1:50, 3:50pm Claire of the Moon .......... 5:20, 7:40, 10:00pm 
Limelight/Monsieur Verdoux ............ 10:00am Danzon...... -++5:50, 7:50, 9:50pm *Nicole Conn, Director - 7:40pm 
The Idle Class/Kid/City Lights .......... 10:05am Zebrahead ..... --12:00, 1:50, 3:30pm Rain Without Thunder.............. 6: — 10, 10: — 
Gold Rush/A Dog's Life ........:ssssssesees 1:30pm Simple Men .......... :20, 7:40, 10:10pm nny Gan eee ioe 
: ; Gas Food Lodging ..............0s000++ 12:10, 2:10, - G8 mn 
EECL otc . cea AON SI 4:15pm Film Shorts Lesnsovsesesesesen 10:10, 12:10, 
7:00pm ieee Witte. sc oinceccesicsata 6:15, 8:00, 9:45pm —seseresresseeeeeeeeeerseeeesereeeeeeeesees 2:10, 4:10pm 
Just Off The Coast ..........:cceceeeeevenes 2:50pm *Hlinois Jacquet, Star - 8: The Badge 
By New Gam ....0c.ccccccccccccccocsccense 5:20, 7:50, Johnny Suede ............+.+. 11:50, 1:45, 3:40pm The Buses 
posh bing tastiiectiedlapsvsouiees 10:00, 12:00am Martha and [..................5:35, 7:45, 10:00pm Heppy Hour 
*Stacy Cochran, Director - 7:50pm *Marianne Saegebrecht, Star - 7:45pm The Death of Mr. Frick & 
Rina face ssdcsnso0sthssepereroes 10:10, 4:15pm —- Mr. Saturday Night ............+0+- 12:00, 2:30pm | Other Hardships 
Renaibet MIE «. .ockercivencess 12:40, 2:40pm Especially on Sunday...............+++: 5:00, 7:30, Film Shorts 2 ............000000 10:10, 12:00, 2:00, 
*Rick Schmidt, Writer/Producer/Director = "1st tsssesseececcesecesseseeseeesseenseeeeesens 10:00pm Seseesetoosonenttceseontse 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:10pm 
2:40pm Twist of Fate 
Johnny Stecchino .............seeseeeeee 5:00, 7:20, Ss BER 21 ike Persuasions 
casita iitiaiitibies <depnreatiediis 9:30, 11:45pm soe! 
SM iets We cas 10:20. 12:05 NT I isc dcendractaaesccecsacmes 10:20, 12:00, Pinfeathers 
1:50, 3: 35pm dedllntenhsnsxbibedieesnueenececengaaboesen’ 1:40, 3:20pm How Blue Can You Get? 
ee Coal ne a ns nee 5:15, 7: :30, 9:50pm The Montana Run ............5:10, 7:20, 9:30pm Fikes Slaorte 8......00cccccccccccccccecee 0:00, 11:50, 
The wa on Tene vias jen iianaie sg ¥ 12:00 Mid Especially on Sunday..............++ BODO THER, «= eae da sabe censccsecccsccdeccesccscccenees 1:40, 3:30pm 
ae oth Se SRE «— “ Medebavedmvacanppequchsdueatesceccstesvebecctacers 2:30pm Daddy's Girl 
8 aati SONG, EE ree Hin Blamnculin al agen <ssscesosscessasou: 5:00, 7:00, No Hands 
a eee oo 12:15am ovccnesascncescocooscscossetectbacessesooocccccons 9:00pm Through an Open Window 
Singapore Sling aot roe 11:15pm Simple Men...............+++ 10:00, 12:30, 3:00pm 
ener onereooenesnoes Cabeza de Vaca ..........0+++ 5:20, 7:40,10:00pm § Human Rights Watch Film Festival 
Martha and I................ 10:15, 12:25, 2:35pm Off Limits/Nobody’s Child ..............+. 3:00pm 
SEPTEMBER 19 To Cross the Rubicon ............+++++ 5:10, 7:30, FROWN Sriiedsa thnks dstescccccsesenscccsescces 5:20pm 
pectosecects sesvecsescpebedabubedeasebibavbncecees 9:40pm NIN eindibadasdlineschawacdtcccccccssccese ccs 1OOOER 
Charlie Chaplin Retrospective *Patricia Royce, = Ves - Laibach: Victory Under tied i J : 
Modern Times/The Great 7:30pm PSR AR. 2 eT 9:20pm 
BIIORRGH 000s ovcrccsveccccsccccccsocees 10:00, 2:10pm 
WRONG corsecseccccccccceveseeoss 10:20, 12:30, s 
NEESER 2:40, 4:50pm SEPTEMBER 24 
Reservoir Dogs.........:.:sesessesse+s 7:00, lore The Montana Run.............+0.+0+- 10:10, 12:05, Damned in the USA......-s.ssees0 10:10, 12:00 E § T ] 
*Quentin Tarantino, Director - 7:OOpm (see ettestttteteteseeaseeesnseees PUD TICE = hcdéasenmdsuneeunseudsbbabacedoetesetescoess 1:50, 3:40pm 
Singapore Sling .......... ie exe 11:30 pm *Jonathan Stack, Co-Producer - 8:10pm Rain Without Thunder ............. 10:00, 11:50, A\ 
el 10:10, 12:10, 2:10pm To Cross the Rubicon .............++ wei votes duct veda vabuasseasaa’ ooukseteceneinctiaa’ 1:40, 3:30pm 
: Sohee ....cocccccrccceceeQO, T:1§ —=d«=st tg BAH RUtRatensensesecescsesssseseesssrrees :05pm PARE OS SEN 10:20, 12:40, 
es RR al Sid 1ebSpm—-L2 Memoria del Agua.sccseccene a ee ne 3:00pm 
PM eh oh he oe eR ~  decdeiaisctesessssdibednaihestacadeneeniens 1:35, 3:20pm Brother's K a 6:00, 805, 10:05 0) 
Flirting ...........00000 10:00, 12:15, 2:30, 4: rother's Keeper .......-..... p= 
Gas Food Lodging ..........+s:ssssese00s 6:00, “te, Me, Myself, and I ............. 5:20, 7:80, 9:40pm *Joe oe Berlinger & Bruce Sinofeky, 
ce 10:00, 12:15am Cabeza de Vaca.............10:00, 12:15, 2:30pm Produce ctor - 8:05pm 
J Seco . ; oe 10:05. 12:10 Film Shorts 1 ...............44+ 6:00, 8:00, 10:00pm Laws of Gravity ...........++. 5:30, 8:15, 10:10pm 
ohnny BAM 6.0.0 eeeeeeeeeess 2:20pm The Badge *Nick Gomez, Director - 8:15pm 
Zebrahead (Nickelodeon) ie tal $:15. 7:30 The Buzzz Inside Monkey Zetterland ............. 6:00, 8:10, 
EGE od TERE 9:45, 12:00am Happy Hour coccsenebubbcaaghsectseadeciacdbaceseoscceccssccd OLRODM M 
*Anthony Drazan, Director ond The Death of Mr. Frick & *Steve Antin, Writer/Star and b 
Michael Rapaport & N’Bushe Wright, Other Hardships Sofia Coppola, Star - 8:10pm ‘ 
tars - 7:30pm Filles Shorts § .......cccccccccees 5:00, 7:00, 9:00pm The Refrigerator ............ 6:20, 8:20, 10:10pm 
Johnny Suede ............0065 6: cis. 8:15, 10:15pm Daddy’s Girl *Christopher Oldcorn, Producer - 8:20pm 
Tine PECRAG THOD oc 000eccccccccctsdecesseoes 12:15am No Hands Human Rights Watch Film Festival 
Of Mice and Men (Cheri) ..............+++ 8:00pm Through an Open Window Lihe Om TROND o..ccccecscecescsecessees 3:00, 10:00pm 
*Gary Sinise, Director Off Limits/Nobody’s Child................: 5:30pm 
Brother's Keeper ...........+++s+++8 5:40, 7:45pm BOON ian cuncsanseansecncdeshetevesceveses sats 7:50pm 
General Information Regular Admission 
All films will be shown in their original language with $7.00 per film; each showing requires separate admission. 
English subtitles where applicable. Seating for all shows 
Please Note 


is available on a first-come basis. Seating is limited to the- 
atre capacity. Due to circumstances beyond our control, 
certain films may be rescheduled or cancelled without 
prior notice. For updated information, call the theatre 

at 617-266-2533. 


Ticket Information 

Loews Season Passes, paper passes and Goodwill tickets 
will not be accepted for Film Festival showings. Same day 
advance ticket sales are available the day of the perfor- 
mance at Copley Place only. Box office will open at 9:30 
am Monday through Saturday, 11:30 am on Sunday. 
Tickets for special events are available at 


TUCK and all 7aQusren, 


ticket centers or charge by phone: 617-931-2000. 


We regret that we cannot admit children under six years 
old. All children over six will be charged the regular adult 
admission price. NO REFUNDS OR EXCHANGES 
WILL BE MADE. 


Updates and Changes 

For up-to-the-minute Festival schedules, appearances 
and changes, listen to 101.7 WFNX-FM or go to Tower 
Records/Video. 


Loews Theatres is proud to donate all Festival proceeds to 
local cultural institutions. 
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Call TeleTicket for showtime information and to purchase your tickets in advance usi 
oochion shane and a major cet aod at the indicated theatres tae es CALL (61 7) 333-LOEWS 333-5639 








COPLEY PLACE 266-7300 


© 100 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON © FREE PARKING BETWEEN 5:00PM AND 2:00AM © COMPUTERIZED ADVANCED TICKET SALES © 
-© EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS & HOLIDAYS 


BOSTON ALB” 
FILM PAE 
FESTIVAL <&> 


Festival Coupon Books 
Now On Sale at Cheri, 
Nickelodeon, Copley 
Place & Harvard Square. 
$50.00 for 10 Tickets. 


James(aan Nicolas Cage Sarah Jessica Parker 


WHOOP! GOLDBERG | HONEYMOON EE 
SISTER ACT/ p IN VEGAS jeoke 


KELODEON 424-7500 


MMONWEALTH AVE. BOSTON ©. EXTF SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIG 
































“A QUEERS-ON-THE- 

LAM PORTRAIT THAT HARRISON FORD. 

DESERVES A PLACE BiADE Riis 

iN MOVIE HISTORY!” THE DIRECTOR'S CUT 
= “A GAY, POST-PUNK OF THE FUTURISTIC ADVENTURE 
» — THELMA AND LOUISE?” | 


EW YORK TIMES 


“IF YOU LIKED ‘A ROOM WITH A VIEW AND ) "See “MERCHANT IVORY'S | 
HOWARDS END; YOULL LOVE ‘ENCHANTED APRIL” nT . S a" FINESTFUM® | 
| <3 aa“ : 


yang lt - 6 MBA HOWARDS: EN 


| | # ; a Ea 2 ot i ) 
A film by Mike Newell PG UTE SEAT HEA y ‘e mE 























a » r —_—S 
Wek . nae , , 
THE LIVING END Ks Howarbs END 
i ae 


an irresponsible movie by gregg araki “ © sug oh 


at 


‘sfSBIR, LATE SHOWS FRI/SAT NIGHTS! 
SLIE3 SCHOOL TIES (PG-13) 

SCHO OL TI E S HUSBANDS & WIVES (R) 

ENCHANTED APRIL (PG) 

THE ROCKY HORROR 

PICTURE SHOW (R) uve cast: 
































FRESH POND MALL. CAMBRIDGE RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SO. 


KURT RUSSELL MARTIN SHORT N SIDNEY POITIER ROSSIN P| 
CAPTAIN RON ; SNEAKERS (PG-13) DCE. H WIND (PG-13) 

(PG-13) | HELLRAISER 3 (R) oo. emer | 

MATT DILLON SBANL 

; SINGLES (PG-13) Apes 


RAPID FIRE (R) [CAPTAIN RON (PG-13)] SINGLE WHITE FEMALE (Rl | 
UNFORGIVEN (R) | SCHOOL TIES (PG-13)| 3 NINJAS (PG) _| 


CHARLES BEACON HILL wy PARIS CINEMA 57, @ CHER! 
CAMB. ST. NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227.1330 1 BEACON AT TREMONT 723.8110 841 BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. CTR. 267.8181 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SO. 482-1222 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 
KICKBOXER Ili (R) SNEAKERS (PG-13) § 

CROSSING THE BRIDGE (R) erent: SINGLE WHITE 


BEST INTENTIONS (NR) RAPIDFIRE(R) AND WIVES STEPHEN KING'S FEMALE (R) 
| PET SEMATARY 


BOOMERANG (R)  § Rg TWO (R) SCHOOL TIES (PG-13) 








uy FRESH POND 667-2900 en SOMERVILLE 628-7000 | 
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Are you cut out 
for command? 
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At STAR TREK : Federation Science, the newest exhibit at the Museum of Science, find gut if you're paady to take the helm of the Starship Enterprise. 
It'll be your job to navigate through an asteroid belt, transport to alien planets, program voice-activaisd comaatars aad launch space probes. You can visually inspect props 
like tricorders and phasers, as well as authentic uniforms” Also, visit the constellation Orion in our Planeiariam shaw, ‘Orion Rendezvous, a STAR TREK Voyage of Discovery.” 
{ CORY Tei CUCU PIMC CUE, 


Side AT THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE | 


Local sponsorship of STAR TREK: Federation Science is made possible through a generous grant from Service Merchandise Co., Inc. Exhibition hours are Monday through Wednesday, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Thursday through Sunday 8 a.m. te 8 p.m 
; p r TY series STAR TREN: THE NEXT GEMERATION. TM and © 1882 Paramount Pictures. All Rights Reserved. STAR TREK and STAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERATION are Registered Irademarks of Paramount Pictures 
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I | 


4 TELEVISION by Robin Dougherty 
What’s new, plus what will happen and what should happen 
on our favorite old shows 


f THEATER by Bill Marx 


Blockbuster musicals shore up the local theater scene and 
make way for the off-beat 


1 GALLERIES by Cate McQuaid 


The embattled art world fights back with self-funding and 
quality exhibitions 


12 MUSEUMS by Cate McQuaid 


Ethnic diversity and local talent dominate the fall walls and 
spaces 


| 4 PHOTOGRAPHY by Clif Garboden 


Beyond multi-media and back to the 20th century: backlash 
or progress? 


lh FILM by Gary Susman 


The dysfunctional and the undead: art imitates politics 


1 COMEDY by Mark Smoyer 


Off the couch and into the clubs — the real thing 


29 BOOKS by Mark Leccese 


Ed Sullivan, Henry Kissinger, and the magnificent Ms. 
Mahler 


1? RESTAURANTS by Caroline Schleifer 


Fall favorites, Mediterranean flavor, and a Cosmic Café 
thrown in for fun 


| 4 LISTINGS 





SHANNON PALMER 


























It tastes better when it’s forbidden. 
Weylu’s. 


You can savor our Boston Magazine award-winning Szechuan, 
Mandarin and Hong Kong cuisine in our lovely nearby restaurants. 
You can take it out and have it delivered right to your home, too. 
Your choice. 


Weylu's is pleased to serve you classic Oriental recipes that have been 
handed down from generation to generation. 


With six locations in Greater Boston, 
you're never too far from home with Weylu's. 


; — Sing your heart at Karaoke Night in 
Discover a jewel upstairs at Weylu’s Lounge. Weylu’s Boston and | 
Weylu’s Saugus. Midori Japanese Brockton Karaoke, Friday nights from 7 


pm. Weylu’s Saugus, evenings Saturday | 
= House and Sushi Bar. thru Wednesday. Try it. | 


WEYLUS 


Saugus ¢ Boston ¢ Salem ¢ Woburn ¢ Newton ¢ Brockton 
617 617 508 617 617 508 
231-5201 423-0243 745-4200 937-3700 2448989 587-8100 

















Visit Weylu's Sushi Bar and Japanese Steak House at our Saugus location. 
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TELEVISION 


Recurring nightmares, eye-witness video, and 
some things you may actually want to watch 


by Robin Dougherty 


Actually, I’m a little envious of Murphy 


| Brown. At lest she’s guaranteed of coming 


| back this fall. 


— Dan Quayle 


f you’ve been watching TV this sum- 
mer, you’re probably a little dazed, 
what with the dizzying backflips of 
Olympic gymnasts and the astounding 
number of strange television offerings 
that appeared over the past few 
months. (Quick, what’s Raven about?) 
Earlier this year Seinfeld was the only 





| reason to turn on that little black box, but 


networks have cleaned house, and we'll 


| soon be getting a deluge of new 30-minute 


| 


| and 60-minute friends. Quite a few of 
| them are on Fox, the network which has 


| now attained near adulthood, not only by 
| proffering Melrose Place, but by delivering 
| six nights of series programming. 


And what a deluge it is. We suspect the 


| press releases that we got from the net- 


works and cable endeavors are more en- 
tertaining than the fare that will come to 
you over the airwaves. (Can something 
called Covington Cross, in which “a me- 


| dieval knight raises four rebellious 


| teenagers,” 


possibly live up to its 


| premise?) Still, duty compels us to tell you 





what you’re in for. By the way, Dan 
Quayle, it may not be Murphy Brown who 
makes you quake in your shoes, but Blair 


Brown, who shows up as a presidential 
candidate on Lifetime this fall. 


You, the jury 

Nobody ever went broke selling reality 
programs to networks, and networks are 
not going broke selling them to you. This 
fall, meet Secret Service (NBC) in which 
our men in inconspicuous suits become 
heroes, thanks to dramatic recreations. 
Alas, no staging is necessary for I-Witness 
Video (NBC, Sundays at 8 p.m.), which 
features footage taken by people too eager 
to become filmmakers to stop and help 
grandma out of the burning building. You 
get to be the judge and the jury in Final 
Appeal: From the Files of “Unsolved Mys- 
teries”, which is hosted by (who else?) 
Robert Stack. But that’s not nearly as ex- 
citing as What Happened?. For those of 
you whose lives are woefully understimu- 
lated, this show promises that “viewers 
will be placed at the center of a disaster,” 
presumably so that we can all learn how 
to prevent that disaster from occurring 
again 


New shows from old network dogs 
Products with distinguished pedigrees 
include: The Hat Squad (CBS), from 
Stephen J. Cannell (Wiseguy, The A- 
Team), about orphaned young men and 
their foster dad who solve crimes while 





SEPTEMBER 18, 


wearing fedoras. Bob (CBS), from a trio 
of Cheers writers/producers, finds Bob 
Newhart masquerading as a comic book 
author. Jordan Moffet (Barney Miller) 
brings you Rhythm and Blues, set in a 
black radio station with a white DJ. Gold- 
en Girls producers Richard Vaxzy and 
Tracy Gamble have rescued Malcolm-Ja- 
mal Warner from Cosby and made him a 
grad student sharing an apartment with 
his father’s war buddy on Here and Now 
(NBC). Linda Bloodworth-Thomas (De- 
signing Women, Evening Shade) gives us 
Hearts Afire (CBS), a “romantic, political- 
ly topical comedy,” involving John Ritter 
and Markie Post. Murphy Brown’s Diane 
English and Joel Shukovsky say Love and 
War (CBS), at least for newspaper colum- 
nist Jay Thomas who exchanges banter 
with Susan Dey. The folks who brought us 
St. Elsewhere now have us Going to Ex- 
tremes (ABC), a new drama about Ameri- 
can med school students in the Caribbean 
which, from the looks of the previews, 
should be called Southern Exposure. Aaron 
Spelling (no explanation needed) presents 
The Round Table (NBC), about young 
professionals hanging out in a George- 
town bar. And the creators of The Wonder 
Years make jokes about Laurie Hill (ABC), 
a woman who’s actually a mother and a 
doctor at the same time. 


Recurring ty er, 
welcome back Delta Burke 

On Delta (ABC) the erstwhile star of 
Designing Women returns as an aspiring 
C&W singer. The Golden Girls, minus Bea 
Arthur, now run Golden Palace (CBS), ac- 
tually a creaky hotel. John Ritter resurfaces 
in Hearts Afire (CBS), as does Susan Dey 
in Love and War (CBS). Robert Urich is 
for hire in Crossroads (ABC), a drama in 
which the former Spenser plays a star 
prosecutor who puts his career on hold to 
go off on a motocycle with his teen-age 
son. (Film director Michael Apted pro- 
duces.) Sam MacMurry, part of the old 
Tracey Ullman ensemble, is now one of the 
Likely Suspects (Fox), described to us as an 
“interactive whodunnit show.” Robin 
Givens , who graduated from Head of the 
Class, moves to the squad car on Angel 
Street (CBS), where she and Pamela Gid- 
ley are homocide detectives. Peter Horton, 
who died when he was Gary on #¢/:irtysome- 
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thing, comes back to life on Class of ’96 
(Fox). Fisher Stevens plays an aspiring 
writer who takes his New Jersey state lot- 
tery winnings, quits his factory job, and 
goes to Key West (Fox) to write. Jackie 
Collins pens Sunset West (CBS), about 
“residents in an unforgettable unique West 
Hollywood condominium.” And Bruce 
Willis guest stars on CBS as the voice of 
Murphy Brown’s son. Just kidding. 


Older women, your men, Cuban 
bandleaders, assorted teen-agers, 
Patti LaBelle, ‘wheeraahin radio 
show hosts, and basketba 

A quick round-up of sitcom and drama 
concepts, in no particular order, includes 
ABC’s Hangin’ with Mr. Cooper, about a 
neighborhood hoops star who teaches ju- 
nior high school. A working mother deals 
with a Cuban-American husband on CBS’s 
The Little Woman (from the Carsey-Wern- 
er team who brought you Roseanne). Kids 
hang out at one especially hospitable 
household on Camp Wilder (ABC). Paul 
Reiser and Helen Hunt get married on 
Mad About You (NBC). On Out All Night 
(NBC) Patti LaBelle acquires a dance club, 
an apartment building, and a younger man. 
(Look for guest musicians.) Martin Law- 
rence (Do the Right Thing) is a radio talk- 
show host on Martin (Fox). Corey Parker 
and Michael Tucci are paired on Flying 
Blind (Fox). Tom Skerrit and Kathy Baker 
live in a small town in Wisconsin on the 
drama Picket Fences (CBS). Working stiffs 
form a rock and roll band on Fox’s The 
Heights. And a 16-year-old kid “occasion- 
ally sees life through daydreams and fan- 
tasies” on Great Scott (Fox). 


And concepts we didn’t see coming 
Whoops! on Fox, is about six “lucky” 
post-apocalyptic survivors who start a 
new world. The Edge, also on Fox, is “a 
politically aware, socially relevant comedy 
starring Julie Brown.” Jane Seymour be- 
comes a frontier gal on Dr. Quinn, 
Medicine Woman (CBS). There really is a 
Covington Cross. It’s on ABC, and it stars 
Nigel Terry as the medieval knight and 
Ione Skye (Say Anything) as one of his 
“four rebellious teen-agers.” And, for 
those of you who been holding your 
breath for the “Jack Benny Show of the 
See TELEVISION, page 6 








Guess which one 


been to 


WGBH Learningsmith? 


Discover WGBH Learningsmith, the area’s 
most talked-about store. Devoted entirely to 
the joys of learning, it’s a delight for thinkers 
of all ages...and interests. And it’s a great 
place to get ready for back-to-school. WGBH 


Learningsmith rewards your intelligence and 


satisfies your curiosity with a hands-on 
selection of more than 9,000 stimulating 
items. From software, interactive CDs, books, 
and videos, to puzzles, games, toys, do-it- 
yourself kits, and more. So, stop in today. 
You'll notice a big difference. Right away 
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Television 


Continued from page 4 
1990s,” catch the Ben Stiller Show on 
Fox. 


Okay, what about my old friends? 

Some notable changes: Fox’s thorough- 
bred sitcom Roc will be broadcast live, the 
first prime-time comedy to do so in about 
four decades. Elsewhere on Fox, the 90210 
gang begins their senior year. LA Law’s 
cast says goodbye to Amanda Donohoe, 
Conchata Farrell, and Cecil Hoffman. Bart 
Simpson underachieves for the fourth year. 
And CBS rearranges its famous Monday- 
night line up to include Hearts Afire (8:30 
p.m.) and Love Is Hell (9:30 p.m.) 


Maybe there is a TV god 
Surely the best news on the fall schedule 
is the return of Our Mar’ on (where else?) 





Seinfeld 

Will happen: Talk about self-referentiality! 
Jerry will get to star in a sitcom about him- 
self, and Jerry and George will write it. 
More episodes involving apartment life, 
key exchanges, parking spaces, waiting for 
tables at Chinese restaurants, Keith Her- 
nandez, Pez dispensers, and overdue li- 
brary books. 

Should happen: Elaine goes to traffic 
court. Kramer gets a role on The Young 
and the Restless. George has a tempestu- 
ous but disastrously short-lived affair with 
Sassy Magazine editor Jane Pratt. Jerry’s 
parents come up from Miami to visit. 


Exposure 

Will happen: Joel (Rob Morrow), who’s 
becoming incredibly tiresome and whiny 
(offstage as well, reportedly), will be seen 
less and less, as episodes are written 
around Chris, Maurice, Shelly, Maggie, 
Holling, Ed and a new character whose 
name, we hear, is the Bubble Man. 

Should happen: Marilyn gets a speaking 
part. Ruth Ann comes out from behind the 
counter of the drugstore. Maggie has a 
successful relationship with a guy who 
doesn’t die freakishly and is not Joel or a 
bear. Adam and Eve create six new recipes 
for mooseburger and start Cicely’s first 
day-care center. A library is established in 





downtown Cicely in honor of the town’s 
lesbian founders. Ed has a relationship 
with Mia Farrow. The circus comes back. 
Chris, Maggie, and Joel wait for a table at 


| the Brick and are late to a movie. 
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Nick at Nite, which is rerunning The Mary 
Tyler Moore Show weeknights at 9 p.m. and 
2:30 a.m., weekends at 11 p.m. and 3:30 
a.m. Also on Nick, in between doses of Ren 
and Stimpy, you can catch the Bullwinkle 
Marathon on September 21 from 3 to 8 
p.m. 


Look who’s talking 

Over Dennis Miller’s fresh grave, Gary 
Shandling spoofs late-night talks shows 
on The Larry Sanders Show Starring Gary 
Shandling (HBO), but Whoopi Goldberg 
waxes her vocal chords for real, one guest 
per evening, in syndication. Rumor has it 
that Dana Carvey is sniffing at David Let- 
terman’s heels; we’ll find out when Letter- 
man’s contract expires this spring. And if 
we’re really bad, Chevy Chase might get 
his own couch-and-band combo next fall. 


Free lunch plus pledge week 
PBS has hired Penn &Teller to take kids 


by Robin Dougherty and Gary Susman 


Roseanne 

Will Happen: Roseanne remains out of 
work for six months. Dan’s motorcycle 
shop defaults on a bank loan. Becky and 
Mark run off and get hitched. 

Should Happen: Roseanne discovers she’s 
pregnant and has an abortion. Jackie be- 
gins yet-another career, as a toll collector. 
Darlene moves out and gets her own spin- 
off. Roseanne and Dan get lost in a park- 
ing garage as they wander for hours, look- 
ing for their truck. 


L.A. Law 

Will Happen: The show loses Susan Dey, 
Conchata Ferrell, Amanda Donohoe, Cecil 
Hoffmann, and the last of its viewers, not 
to mention the possibility of any lesbian 
sex scenes. The firm takes on a police bru- 
tality case. 

Should Happen: Zoe dies after confessing 
perjury and not getting back together with 
Jonathan, or Rosalind comes back from the 
dead. McKenzie-Brackman moves to an 
elevator-less, one-story building in Santa 
Monica. Stuart and Ann get the giggles 
when Arnie brings a Pez dispenser to the 
morning briefing. 


Murphy Brown 

Will Happen: Murphy names her son after 
Smokey Robinson. Eldin teaches Murphy 
the advantages of cloth diapers. Lots of 
self-referential Dan Quayle jokes. 

Should Happen: Eldin teaches the kid 
Jackson Pollock-style drip painting. Today 
show producer Jeff Zucker and Miles Sil- 
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Behind the Scenes, with a show that ex- 
plores creativity by visiting artists at work. 
Sesame Street fans should tune into Ghost- 
writer, in which kids solve mysteries and 
viewers learn how to write, with the help 
of an invisible teammate. Nature host 
George Page and his Russian counterpart 
explore Realms of the Russian Bear, filmed 
in Siberia and other places unheretofore 
visited by Nature. Armchair travellers, be- 
hold Space Age, a series about vast explo- 
rations, as well as The Dinosaurs!, which 
celebrates the titular lizards. Civil War 
writer Geoffry C. Ward gives us The 
Kennedys, a four-hour film for The Ameri- 
can Experience about the American dy- 
nasty, followed by reruns of LBJ and 
Nixon. James Fox, Sir John Gielgud, 
Dame Wendy Hiller, Dame Maggie Smith 
and others show up on Masterpiece The- 
ater. Jeremy Irons and Sir Alec Guinness 
star in American Playhouse’s Tales from 
Hollywood. Robert Morse stars as Truman 
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Capote in the Tony-winning Tru. Frontline 
looks at the Anita Hill/Clarence Thomas 
hearings. Columbus, despite our best ef- 
forts, keeps coming back, this time on 
Columbus’ Magnificent Voyage. 


Okay, but what I’m | really 
going to watch? 

Let us give you disheartened LA Laws 
fans a nudge in the direction of Civil Wars, 
the Steven Boccho show with writing that 
feels like a Steven Boccho show, and 
watch as Peter Onorati makes Mariel 
Hemingway seem like a real actress. Stay 
tuned to Seinfeld, which isn’t only bril- 
liantly written and acted, it also lets single 
people be the center of the universe. 
Northern Exposure gets our allegiance, 
even though it’s no longer as interesting as 
it was before Chris the DJ found out he 
was attractive to women. And, of course, 
Roseanne. Forever. Or until Darlene gets 
the spin-off she deserves. 


LY ,ALASI 
Ay 


KNOW AND LOVE: what are our favorite characters up to and can wishes control plotlines? 


OUR FAVORITE SHOU 


What our critics think will — 
and should — happen this fall 


verberg chase the same eligible young NPR 
reporter. Seinfeld’s Kramer stays on as 
Murphy’s new secretary. 


The 

Will Happen: Bart finally passes the fourth 
grade and gets a girlfriend. Al Gore does a 
cameo as himself and visits Homer at the 
nuclear plant. Lisa marches in a pro- 
choice rally. Maggie says her first word. 
Matt Groening does a Batman Returns 


parody. 


. Should Happen: Maggie learns how to lev- 


itate objects telekinetically. Marge has a 
bad hair day. Lisa gets detention for an 
overdue library book. 


Law and Order 

Will Happen: More cases taken from Page 
2 of the New York Post. Paul Sorvino gains 
10 pounds, but leaves the cast. At least one 
case each involving inter-racial police bru- 
tality, domestic violence, and insider trad- 
ing. 

Should Happen: Paul Sorvino battles Big 
Boy Caprice, Mumbles, Flattop, Prune- 
face, and Breathless Mahoney, and he 
gives the other detectives his marinara 
sauce recipe. Michael Moriarty intervenes 
in a dispute between Upper West Side 
neighbors over a residential parking space. 


Hills, 90210 (Senior Year) 

Will Happen: Mr. and Mrs. Walsh get neu- 
rotic about making sure the twins get into 
an Ivy League school, and the network 
moves the show to Wednesday night. Bev- 
erly Hills High is embroiled in an SAT 
cheating scandal Dyland and Kelly get it 
on. Brandon, Brenda, et al are held back a 
year so that the show can last another sea- 
son or new cast members are added. 

Should Happen: The black family that 
moved in down the street from the Walsh- 
es finally resurfaces, and it turns out 
they’re related to Will “Fresh Prince of Bel 
Air” Smith. Dylan shaves those sideburns. 
Tori Spelling gets a hostile makeover, a la 
Suki. Donna gets mad when Brenda gives 
her keys to Steve, who gives them to Kelly. 


Cheers 

Will Happen: Woody and Kelly have 
triplets. Frasier and Lilith separate. Carla 
and Nick get back together. No one has 
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anything clever to say anymore, since all 
the writers have gone to the new Bob 
Newhart show, Bob. In a desperate bid to 
make the show last one more season, Shel- 
ley Long does a cameo. 

Should Happen: Sam throws his back out 
during sex and decides it’s time to take 
that rug off. Sam and Rebecca adopt a 
Serbian war orphan. Norm and Vera get 
counseling. Frasier gets a vasectomy. Cliff 
writes an episode of Murphy Brown. 


Home 

Will Happen: Tim discovers a new kind of 
drill bit, but Jill gets a job. Jill drags Tim to 
go ballroom dancing with her — on the 
night of the seventh game of the World Se- 
ries. 

Should Happen: Tim discovers an ancient 
Indian burial ground beneath the founda- 
tion of the house. Tim helps Keith Her- 
nandez move. 


Civil Wars 

Will Happen: More episodes written 
around wide-mouthed secretary Debi 
Mazar; Marisa Tomei (My Cousin Vinny) 
does a cameo as her sister-in-law. Sydney 
and Charlie edge closer to romance. They 
handle a divorce case for a Trump-like fi- 
nancier and his socialite wife. 

Should Happen: They handle divorce pro- 
ceedings for Jill Eikenberry and Michael 
Tucker. Sydney dates Keith Hernandez, 
but breaks up with him when she learns he 
smokes. 


Star Trek: The Next Generation 

Will Happen: Data recreates his own head 
in 19th-century San Francisco, and with 
the help of Mark Twain saves the human 
race. Whoopi Goldberg leaves the Enter- 
prise to start her own late-night talk show. 
The characters warp off toward the sunset 
(and the big screen), as Trekkers brace 
themselves for the spinoff Star Trek: Deep 
Space Nine. 

Should Happen: Q shows up in 19th-cen- 
tury San Francisco. Lwaxana Troi finally 
gets a man: Dr. McCoy who is now over 
140 years old. That annoying runt Wesley 
comes back so that he can die a painful, 
agonizing death in a Ferengi torture cham- 
ber. Picard joins the Hair Club for Men. 
Riker visits his parents in Miami. Q 
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ARGENTINE CAVALCADE: evita 


TEACH 


Blockbuster musicals shore up the local 
theater scene and make way for the offbeat 





by Bill Marx 


et’s hope that the success of The 
Phantom of the Opera will not only 
prove a bonanza for Boston mer- 
chants but a boon for local theaters. 
The enthusiasm garnered by Andrew 
Lloyd Webber’s monster hit has put 
the ball, or more accurately, the 
chandelier, in the lap of our indige- 
nous companies. And there are signs that 
area stages will carry the overgrown torch, 
| or at least pick it up off the floor. 

The cabaret scene continues to warble 
| nicely, what with the 50s nostalgia-fest 
| Forever Plaid comfortably settled in For- 
bidden Broadway’s old space at the Park 
Plaza and Nunsense running at the The- 
atre Lobby as if it had an immortal soul. 
And the downtown theaters, which have 
been dark far too often of late, are booked. 
That the shows are touring productions 
rather than pre-Broadway tryouts can no 
longer be a disappointment except to those 
who remember those halcyon days when 
Boston was an important step a show took 
before going to Broadway. Now Boston’s 
one of the first places a hit production 
goes when it heads out of the Big Apple to 
tour around the country, economics hav- 
ing rendered the pre-Broadway preview a 
practically prehistoric memory. 

Yet dinosaurs do continue to rear their 
heads on our stages. In fact, it sometimes 
seems that the meteor that blew the beast- 
ies off the map missed Boston by a mile. 
Our large regional stages, the Huntington 
Theatre Company and the American 
Repertory Theatre, have settled into inter- 
mittently feisty middle ages. 

The ART had a strong Fall Festival kick- 
off, with new pieces from Eric Bogosian 
| and Edward Gorey, and there are some 
| premieres spicing up regional line-ups, but 

mostly they’re buttressed by big-name 

classics. The caution can be blamed on 

tight times for the arts in light of dwin- 
| dling funding and audience. But the spirit 
| of compromise seems to have grown into a 
| tight-fisted fear of new plays by relatively 
| unknown (or unfamiliar) playwrights. And 
| the grip of the usual has a particularly 
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withering stranglehold on the city’s small 
theaters, which don’t have the production 
values, or seasoned auteurs, to put new 
conceptual duds on the tried and true. 
What’s more, the demise a year ago of 
the Nickerson Theatres has only highlight- 
ed the problem of how safe is safe. Region- 
al theaters such as the new Chiswick Park 
Theatre (which grew out of the ashes of 
Nickerson West, in Sudbury) and the Mer- 
rimack Repertory Theatre (in Lowell) have 
some of Boston’s most talented actors and 
directors toiling in mega-roasted chestnuts 
like La Cage aux Folles and Our Town. 
Newton’s New Repertory Theatre is 
bucking the trend with a season that in- 
cludes three Boston premieres, and a num- 
ber of other companies are trying to slip a 
wild card into stacked decks. But those in 
search of the artful and the challenging will 
have to be picky, wait patently for icono- 
clastic surprises, and head out of town to 
regional theaters such as Hartford Stage, 
Yale Rep, Trinity Rep, and Long Wharf. 


Downtown theaters 

At the Wang Center, The Phantom of 
the Opera holds sway until November 14, 
with the smitten masked man meeting the 
Mafia when the Wilbur Theatre brings in 
Tom Dulack’s comedy Breaking Legs on 
September 29. The New York hit is about 
“a group of shady characters who get it in 
their heads to become Broadway angels”; 
the national-touring production stars Vin- 
cent Gardenia, Karen Valentine, Gary 
Sandy, and Larry Storch. The exotic do- 
ings of the eccentric denizens of a small 
town in Texas were first chronicled in 
Greater Tuna, which is a kind of wacko 
Southern version of Northern Exposure. 
The hamlet is hitting the footlights again 
in A Tuna Christmas, which opens at the 
Shubert Theatre on October 20. 

The Colonial Theatre will hold some 
warm bodies this fall as well. On October 6, 
Evita returns to town. The production stars 
Valerie Perri and John Herrera. Those tired 
of waiting for the oft-promised movie may 
want to refresh their memories. The tour- 


, the mega-hit celebration of peronismo, returns to the C 
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ing production of the musical The Secret 
Garden comes in on November 3. Winner 
of three Tony Awards, the show is based on 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s novel about a 
young girl’s passage from childhood into 
adulthood, which coincides with her step- 
ping into the magical secret garden. And 
there are rumors that two musicals that 
serve up very different campy brands of 
Americana, Annie and City of Angels, may 
hit town in December, the former at the 
Colonial, the latter at the Shubert. 


Regional theaters 

The Huntington Theatre Company is 
saving most of its surprises for the spring. 
Those looking for more-unusual fare will 
have to wait until the troupe mounts pro- 
ductions of Tom Stoppard’s adaptation of 
Arthur Schnitzler’s drama Undiscovered 
Country and the contemporary play, as yet 
unannounced, to replace the slot vacated 
by a recently canceled Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner, Robert Schenkkan’s The Kentucky 
Cycle. The Huntington’s fall line-up in- 
cludes the current revival of the classic 
musical Pal Joey and what many critics 
consider the great American play, Eugene 
O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night. 
That production begins on October 23 
and is followed by what the theater 
promises is a newly “streamlined” version 
of A Christmas Carol, which will run, as it 
did last year, at the Wilbur Theater. 

Over the river, at Cambridge’s American 
Repertory Theatre, a British adaptation of 
a modern Russian novel promises to be a 
stand-out this fall, along with Anna Dea- 
vere Smith’s acclaimed one-woman show 
Fires in the Mirror, which was inspired by 
last summer’s Crown Heights riots and 
opens on September 29. Keith Dewhurst’s 
stage version of Mikhail Bulgakov’s novel, 
Black Snow, a satire chronicling the writ- 
er’s relationship with Stanislavky, the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and “the Method,” 
was well received when it premiered at 
London’s National Theatre in 1991. Even 
better, one of England’s most inventive di- 
rectors, Richard Jones (who staged La 
Béte), is at the helm of the production, 
which opens on November 27. What’s be- 
come the yearly Shaw slot at the ART is to 
be filled with Heartbreak House. David 
Wheeler directs GBS’s surreal meditation 
on the death throes of a dying class; the 
production opens December 11. 

After two years of a severe budget 
crunch, Providence’s Trinity Repertory 
Company has gotten on its financial feet, 
and our reward is the New England pre- 
miere of Terrence McNally’s latest drama, 
Lips Together, Teeth Apart, which opens 
on October 30, and two world premieres. 
Written by David Petrarca, a Rhode Island 
native, Northeast Local begins on Decem- 
ber 31; The Hope Zone, starring Olympia 
Dukakis, opens on January 29. The season 
kicks off on October 2 with an old Russian 
warhorse — Anton Chekov’s The Seagull. 
Yet director Richard Jenkins is usually able 
to blow the cobwebs off the classics. 
Chekhov's bird is in for a lively flight. 

Theater-goers willing to travel even far- 


olonial in October. 


ther should also consider taking in the 
Yale Repertory Theatre, which unveils 
what sounds like an intriguing production 
of Hamlet on October 15. Artistic director 
Stan Wojewodski is in charge of the stag- 
ing of “the world’s most famous murder 
mystery — with a metaphysical twist.” 
That will be followed by George C. 
Wolfe’s controversial and acclaimed look 
at black history, The Colored Museum, 
which begins on November 27. 

In the same neighborhood, New 
Haven’s Long Wharf Theatre is staging a 
rarely produced Russian classic, Ivan Tur- 
genev’s delicious A Month in the Country. 
That starts on October 6 and is followed 
on November 24 with the world premiere 
of Edwardo Machado’s Once Removed, 
which is about “an exiled, upper-class 
Cuban family that must learn to adapt to 
the changes of a new life in America.” 
John Tillinger directs. 

The Hartford Stage kicks off its season 
on October 3 with artistic director Mark 
Lamos’s sure-to-be-stylish version of 
Moliére’s Tartuffe. Then there’s Pill 
Hill, Samuel Kelley’s “impassioned 
glimpse” of the divisions within the Af- 
rican-American community, which begins 
on November 14. 


Small theaters 

As already noted, the struggle for sur- 
vival has Boston’s smaller theaters scram- 
bling for the cover of familiar scripts. Still, 
amid business as usual there are a few 
signs of daring. The New Repertory Com- 
pany, after paying homage to the gods of 
retread with its opener, And a Nightingale 
Sang... , is presenting the world pre- 
miere of Terrence McNally’s comedy 
about opera and relationships, The Lisbon 
Traviata, on November 5. In April, the 
company presents the world premiere of a 
new play by Alan Brody called The Com- 
pany of Angels. And the Cambridge The- 
atre Company has lined up an impressive 
fall for Cambridge’s Hasty Pudding The- 
atre, including a trio of one-person 
shows: Paul Robeson, starring Avery 
Brooks, on September 29; Gray’s Ana- 
tomy, featuring Spalding Gray, on Octo- 
ber 12; and Sisters, Wives & Daughters, a 
new program of Shakespeare from Claire 
Bloom, on October 14. All of this solo 
work is followed by the Boston premiere, 
on October 22, of Scott McPherson’s 
Marin’s Room, which won the 1992 Dra- 
ma Desk Award for Best Play. 

Other productions off the beaten path 
are Eye of the Gull, which premieres at the 
Triangle Theater Company on October 
14; Nothing At All, a drama based on Tur- 
genev’s Father and Sons that’s opening at 
the Performance Place on October 14; and 
Mad Forest, Caryl Churchill’s incisive 
study of the aftermath of the Romanian 
revolution, which opens at Brandeis Uni- 
versity’s Laurie Theater on October 7. 

Finally, Mobius is bringing us Blastur- 
bation, a round-up of texts from the ex- 
treme right, on September 26. Maybe that 
will pump a little nerve into our politically 
safe theater scene. Q 
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It’s the best time of the year to take a great cruise with Boston’s leading cruise line. 
We have more boats and more destinations to help you get the most from the season. 





Boston’s largest, most comfortable Whale Watch ship sails 
weekends right through Columbus Day (October 12). Late 
Summer and Early Fall are the best times to see the 
whales and vey I State’s large, 600-passenger, triple- 
decked vessel is the best way to get there. Open and 
enclosed decks are available for your comfort. Whale 
watches depart Long Wharf at 8:30 a.m. and 
Commonwealth Pier at 9:00 a.m. Adults $18; Seniors & 
Children $12. 


OUTER HARBOR/GEORGES ISLAND 


Our scenic 90-minute cruise through 
Boston’s Outer Harbor and Harbor 
Islands sails daily through September. 
From Wednesday through Sunday, you 
can disembark and visit Georges Island 
State Park, and catch a later Bay State 
boat back to Long Wharf. Cruises sail 
10 a.m., 1 p.m., and 3 p.m. weekdays, 
and hourly from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 


Children $3. 





SPECIAL FALL CRUISES 
BOSTON LIGHT CRUISE 
Sunday, September 27 


Sail to historic Boston Light on Little 
Brewster Island. Tickets $20 


weekends. Adults $6; Seniors & Wecna mY 


Sail to Gloucester for lunch (included) with 
great views of foliage and lighthouses. 
Tickets $35 


Call 723-7800 for tickets and information. 





BAY STATE CRUISE COMPANY 
(617) 723-7800 
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Sail to the beauty and bargains of Cape Cod’s most col- 
orful town during the off-season. September is the ideal 
time to see and enjoy the real Provincetown. Cruises to 
P-Town sail Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays through 
co ata and weekends only in October (plus 
Columbus Day). The cruise leaves from Commonwealth 
Pier on Northern Ave (at the World Trade Center) at 9:30 
a.m. with water shuttle ($1.00) from Long Wharf 
Aquarium MBTA Stop) at 9AM. Roundtrip: Adults $25; 
eniors & Children $18. One Way: Adults $15; Seniors 
& Children $13; Bicycles: $3 


INNER HARBOR/USS CONSTITUTION 


Enjoy Boston’s original 55-minute 
sightseeing cruise through historic 
Boston Harbor and enjoy a full narra- 
tion pointing out the many and varied 
sights of the Harbor. Visit onboard the 
USS CONSTITUTION in Charlestown 
and catch a later boat back to Long 
Wharf. Sailing every day in 
September hourly-on-the-half-hour 
from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (11:30 
a.m. - 3:30 p.m. in October). Adults 
$5; Seniors & Children $3. 


TICKETS 








67 Long Wharf, Boston (Aquarium MBTA Stop) “Look for the RED ticket Office”’ 


2 FOR 1 
WHALE 
WATCH 


any other discount promotion. 
Expires 10/12/92. 


with this coupon. 
Not valid with any other discount offer. 


SAVES1.00 


ON OUTER 
HARBOR /GEORGES 
ISLAND OR INNER 





SAVE 
$3.00 


ON CRUISE TO 


BUY ONE FULL PRICE ADULT WHALE HARBOR/ PROVINCETOWN 
WATCH TICKET AND GET A SECOND ith thi 

ous an lan Gack’ cola: USS CONSTITUTION =; vith this coupon. one coupon per 
One coupon per customer. Not valid with CRUISES other discount promotion. 


Expires 10/31/92. 
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The embattled art world 
fights back with self-funding 
and quality exhibitions 


by Cate McQuaid 


THIS BEADED MASK from Zaire will be part of the exhibit “African Beadwork,” at the Hamill Gallery of African Art. 


allery-hopping is free. It’s a great 
way to see what local artists are do- 
ing, get some physical and aesthetic 
exercise, and — if you’re lucky 
enough to happen upon an opening 
— get your hands on some free 
munchies. Here’s a run-down of 
what’s up this fall: 

Showing some pluck. It’s been a tough 
year for the galleries, but the hardship 
| seems to be drawing the best from local 
art dealers. This year, the Boston Art 
Dealers Association has launched the fall 
season with a splash. South Street gal- 
leries staged a group opening on Septem- 
ber 17, and tonight, Newbury Street gal- 
leries break out the wine and cheese up 
and down the avenue between 6 and 8 
p.m. Highlights include Barbara Krakow’s 
show of works by Annette Lemieux, Ellen 
Rothenberg, and Lisa Young, and Gallery 
NAGA’s joint exhibition of works by Eliz- 
abeth Rosenblum and landscape painter 
Peter Brooke. Rosenblum, who has just 
| ended a year at Radcliffe’s Bunting Insti- 
tute, has been working on a new, startling 
body of work about mental illness. Her 
| contribution to the NAGA show is titled 
| “Phobias, Manias, and Other Aberra- 
| tions.” Alpha Gallery has moved down the 
street to 14 Newbury Street, and opens 
| with “After 25 Years: A New Beginning,” 
a group exhibition. 

Going South. There are a number of 
| choice shows on South Street The soon- 


to-close Thomas Segal Gallery goes 
out with a bang with its “Boston 
Master Drawings” show, an exhibit 
that provides a nice local supplement 
to the ICA “Ways To See” show, fea- 
turing Massachusetts artists. Akin 
Gallery’s show featuring the work of 
Rosamond Wolff Purcell and Ellen 
Gallagher promises to be spooky — 
Purcell has just published her second 
book with Harvard paleontologist 
Stephen Jay Gould, and her pho- 
tographs of museum displays will give 
you the shivers. Genovese Gallery has 
Calvin Brown on South Street and 
David Sullivan’s “Two Dogs, Two 
Ducks, and a Hermaphrodite” at its 
Albany Street location. 

Our bodies, ourselves. The 
hottest show this season will un- 
doubtedly be “Corporal Politics” at 
the MIT List Visual Arts Center. 
The exhibition had its funding re- 
voked after National Endowment for 
the Arts chairwoman Anne-Imelda 
Radice decided that the work is too 
graphic to support. The rock group 
Aerosmith has come to the rescue 
with a donation, so the show will go 
on. “Corporal Politics” brings to- 
gether artists Robert Gober, Annette 


HEY, GOOD-LOOKIN:’: detail from John 


Messager, Rona Pondick, Kiki ipoa 
Smith, and David Wojnarowicz to Devaney's Munio & at ie Sits Gallery. 


explore the body — specifically, different 
parts of the body. Contrary to Radice’s 


idea, this show isn’t meant to titillate, but 
to confront ideals of identity and self- 
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hood; concepts that are ultimately | 
drawn in the flesh, whether we like 
it or not. 

Thumbing their noses. Radice has | 
plenty of people riled at her conser- 
vatism, and members of the Boston 
Coalition for Freedom of Expression 
will make their anger as explicit as 
possible in an exhibit with two titles: 
“The First Amendment: Use It or 
Lose It” and “NEA/DOA: Radice’s 
Nightmare.” The show features work | 
that Radice would find unfundably | 
offensive — according to the folks at 
Mobius. 

Autumn in New England. Give 
the NEA credit — the beleaguered 
agency is still funding some pretty 
good art. The Boston Center for the 
Arts/Mills Gallery has mounted an 
exhibition of works by the 1992 
NEA/New England Foundation for 
the Arts Regional Fellows in painting. | 
The show, through October 25, in- 
cludes works by Richard Baker, Ger- | 
ry Bergstein, Alfred DeCredico, John | 
Devaney, Danette English, David | 
Kelley, Constance Kiermaier, Sue 
Miller, Esther Solondz, and Barbara 
Takenaga. Also in the competitive | 
vein, the Cambridge Arts Council has 
mounted a show of work by winners | 
of Gallery 57’s Third Annual Exhibi- | 
tion Competition, through this week- | 
end. 
Jerry’s Beckanalia. For years, | 
artist Jerry Beck has been taking it to 
the streets, working with kids from | 
Roxbury, Dorchester, Mattapan, and | 
the South End to make art with some | 
bite. He’s Boston’s answer to Tim | 
Rollins and K.O.S. (Kids of Sur- 
vival), the New York artist and the | 
public-school kids he works with | 
who have hit the big time, showing in 
galleries and museums. Beck brings | 
his “Wonders of the World” show to | 
the Howard Yezerski Gallery, | 
September 8 through October 7. | 
Stemming from a summer of art | 
workshops, “Wonders” is an interac- 
tive installation that explores the | 
ways in which personal identity and | 
the souvenir are formed by cultural | 
myths. The show will be followed up 
by a “Kids’ Carnival” at the Boston 
Center for the Arts, October 13, 14, | 
and 15. 

On the street. If you’re looking | 
for an artsy outing, there are a cou- | 
ple comirg this month. Fall Art | 
Newbury Street is scheduled for | 
September 20 from 1 to 5 p.m. The 
35 galleries that line Boston’s most | 
chi-chi avenue will throw open their 
doors to the public, and the street 
will ring with the sounds of live jazz 
and classical music, instead of 
revving motors and blaring car 
horns (it will be closed to traffic). 

South End Open Studios takes 
place September 26 and 27 from 11 | 
a.m. to 5 p.m. This year, more than | 
180 artists invite the public into 
their studios. The South End has 
the largest concentration of artists | 
in the state, and Open Studios is a | 
great opportunity to buy good work | 
at good prices, directly from the | 
maker. A Cyclorama exhibit, | 
“South End Connects,” accompa- | 
nies ‘he event. And keep your cal- 
endar open for October 17 and 18 
— that’s when Fort Point Channel 
holds its open studios. 

Off the beaten path. There’s 
plenty of fine art happening at the 
fringes of Boston this fall. The Con- 
cord Art Association has mounted | 
an exhibition of Boston artist | 
Thomas Rebek’s elegant watercol- | 
ors, through September 26. 

And Lexington is a hotbed of ac- 
tivity — the Clark Gallery features 
Rachel Paxton’s latest paintings 
and a sculpture show titled “Five 
Tribes,” featuring work from | 
Boston’s Hamill Gallery of African | 
Art. The Depot Square Gallery has 
jewelry by Yehudit Shorr and paint- | 
ings by Doris Weiner, through Oc- | 
tober 4. Gallery on the Green gives | 
us “Portrait of the Artist as a | 
Young Goldfish,” work by Suzy | 
Becker, who gave us the medita- | 
tional tome “All I Need to Know I | 
Learned from My Cat.” 

The Montserrat College of Art | 
Gallery, in Beverly, is showing Cam- 
bridge artist Wen-Ti Tsien’s “In- 
side/Outside,” multi-media portraits 
of individuals who have committed 
their lives to issues of social justice 
(through October 10). Q 
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| MARXIST STUDIES: Andy Warhol's pop icons will invade the Worcester Art Museum. 


cl 


Ethnic diversity and local talent 
dominate the fall walls and spaces 


by Cate McQuaid 


t’s official. Multi-culturalism has re- 

placed post-modernism as the art 

bandwagon of the ’90s. We had hints 

of it last year with the Institute of Con- 

temporary Art’s “Bleeding Heart” exhi- 

bition, and with “Interrogating Identi- 

ty” at the Museum of Fine Arts. But 

this fall the Columbus Quincentennial 
is a perfect opportunity for local institu- 
tions to make the best of the new trend — 
er, school of thought. 

Dream weavers. The MFA has kicked 
off the celebration early, with “To Weave 
for the Sun: Andean Textiles,” 50 works 
drawn from the museum’s collection that 
trace the role textiles played in the life of 
the indigenous people of South America 
from pre-Columbian times to the Colonial 
period (through November 15). Also on 
tap, a retrospective of the work of 
| Japanese-American artist On Kawara, 
which includes the painter’s date paintings 
— small monochrome canvases, each 


marked with the day it was made — rep- 
resenting the 89 different cities in which 
Kawara has worked (November 21 
through February 7). 

Massachusetts now. The ICA has 
scrapped its much-criticized annual 
“Boston Now” exhibit for a revamped ex- 
hibition of local artists. “Ways To See: 
New Art from: Massachusetts” (through 
November 15) puts the curatorial respon- 
sibility in the hands of the artists, specifi- 
cally Paul Bowen, Gregory Gillespie, Car- 
lota Duarte, Maria Magdalena Campos 
Pons, and Tony Oursler — a distinctly 
cross-cultural and cross-media group. 
Each artist will create new work and invite 
other Massachusetts artists to contribute 
to the exhibition. The goal is to explore 
new ideas of community and aesthetic in- 
fluence through the artists’ perspective. At 
the same time, the exhibit will get the ICA 
off the hook. Local artists have long com- 
plained that they have been under-repre- 


sented in “Boston Now.” 

Appian way. The MFA’s big Columbus 
Day salute leaves multi-cultural concerns 
behind and casts a glance to other shores. 
“The Lure of Italy” (September 16 
through December 13) pays tribute to 
Columbus’s birthplace with an examina- 
tion of the influence of Italian art and cul- 
ture on American artists. The museum’s 
fall blockbuster demonstrates how artists 
such as Benjamin West, John Singleton 
Copley, Thomas Cole, James Whistler, and 
John Singer Sargent followed Roman 
models in art and architecture in the hope 
of making America a “new Rome.” 

Dutch treat. The Fogg transports us to 
Holland in two exhibits. The first, “17th- 
Century Dutch Drawings: A Selection from 
the Maida and George Abrams Collection,” 
opens on October 10 and features master 
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drawings by Rembrandt, Jacob van Ruis- 
dael, and Adriaen van Ostade. The sec- 
ond,“The Made Landscape: City and 
Country in 17th-Century Dutch Prints,” 
opens October 31. Like Boston’s Back Bay, 
much of the Netherlands was once water, 
and marshes and bays were filled in to 
make dry land. “The Made Landscape” in- 
cludes topographic views of cities and 
country estates, market and skating scenes, 
and other glimpses into urban and rural life 
during Holland’s Golden Age. 

Just volks. While Germany was getting 
on its feet after World War II, artists such 
as Joseph Beuys, Georg Baselitz, and Ger- 
hard Richter were quietly planting seeds 
for what was to emerge as a strong West 
German vision on the international scene. 
“Aspects of Art in West Germany, 1945- 
1965” at the Busch-Reisinger investigates 
just what was happening in those lean 
years. The exhibition was assembled 
thanks to a donation of more than 200 
German postwar works from the German 
Art Dealers’ Association, and the acquisi- 
tion of 65 postwar photographs from the 
Cultural Council in the Federation of Ger- 
man Industry. The show runs through Oc- 
tober 18 and is followed by “Art and Im- 
age in the German Renaissance and Refor- 
mation,” opening November 7. That show 
contrasts the humanism of the Renais- 
sance with the iconoclasm of the Reforma- 
tion, specifically investigating the role of 
art and artist within a culture. 

Snap, crackle, pop. Back in America, 
the Worcester Art Museum has what | 
promises to be a fun-filled romp through 
20th-century popular culture in “Keith 
Haring, Andy Warhol, and Walt Disney,” | 
September 20 through December 6. Har- | 
ing’s drawing “Andy Mouse,” depicting | 
Mickey Mouse with Andy Warhol’s face, 
attests to the influences of the god of pop | 
and the king of animation on the younger | 
artist. The show includes 75 of Haring’s | 
cartoony paintings and drawings, 36 works | 
by Warhol, and 72 Disney cels and posters. | 

Halcyon college days. You don’t see | 
many undergrads getting their hands on | 
work by Eric Fischl, Jeffrey Koons, or 
Cindy Sherman these days, but there was 
a time when art wasn’t prohibitively ex- 
pensive and inaccessible. In 1929, Har- 
vard boys Lincoln Kirstein, Edward M.M. 
Warburg, and John Walker III pooled their 
resources and founded a society for the 
exhibition of contemporary art at the col- 
lege. They mounted exhibitions of works | 
by Picasso, Matisse, Calder, Lachaise, and 
Nadelman, among others, in rooms of the 
second floor of the Coop. The Fogg looks 
back on “The Harvard Society of Contem- 
porary Art” in an exhibit that includes 
original works of art and archival material 
not shown since the society folded in 1936 
(through March 7). 

Out of town. The Attleborough Museum 
has mounted a juried show of photography 
and prints by New England artists, through 
October 11. With its “Critics’ Choice” ex- 
hibition, the Art Complex Museum in 
Duxbury turns the tables on local art critics 
and asks them to curate a show, set to run 
from October 23 through January 11. 

Family torque. Two-parent nuclear 
families are breaking down; maybe it is 
time to find a new, more flexible model. 
Twenty artists address the issue in the 
DeCordova’s “Good-bye to Apple Pie: 
Contemporary Artists View the Family in 
Crisis,” which opens for a two-month run 
on September 19. Featured artists include 
Judy Haberl, who has installed a “Ghost 
Town” about the insidious threat of toxic 
waste; Julia Kidd’s mixed-media works 
about child abuse; and Michael Oatman’s 
piece about divorce. The 
Clothesline Project, domestic 
violence’s answer to the Names 
Project AIDS quilt, hangs itself 
out to dry outside the DeCor- 
dova on October 3. The De- 
Cordova is also mounting 
“Above-Below-Beyond,” an en- 
vironmental installation by Bart 
Uchida. Both shows run 
through November 29. 

Body politic. Kiki Smith is 
the artist of the season; she has 
a retrospective show up at the 
Williams College Museum 
through November 15, another 
show opening at the Rose Art 
Museum at Brandeis October | 
3, and she puts in an appear- | 
ance at the controversial “Cor- | 
poral Politics” show at MIT’s | 
List Visual Arts Center (see | 
Galleries). Smith concerns her- | 
self with the things we most | 








OLD SHOES: these ancient Andean boots 
are part of “To Weave for the Sun” at the MFA. 


avoid: body fluids, as well as | 
organs and limbs, rendered in 
glass, bronze, and paper. Q 
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Beyond multi-media and back to the 20th 


century: backlash or progress? 


by Clif Garboden 





t’s a matter of perspective. And we 
don’t mean angle and depth percep- 
tion. Everyone — including photogra- 
phers, curators, and critics — has 
trouble coming to grips with the idea 
that photography is a medium still in 
its infancy. The idea certainly never 
occurred to many in the 1970s, when I 


| began writing about gallery shows. Back 


then it was impossible to keep up. Critics 
fielded a relentless stream of phone calls 
from photographers and others with 
show announcements, invitations to 
openings, and requests for one-on-one 
critiques. There was lots to see and lots 


| to praise. Photography was grassroots 
| communication; an apt medium for social 
| change. In those waning days of activism, 
| it offered the most comfortable mix of ab- 


straction and reality, of relevance and art, 
for personal expression and political re- 
sponsibility. 

Photography, the cutting-edge folk be- 


| lieved, was about experience: how the 


photographer related to a subject within 


| the fairly strict confines of the medium. 


Photographs shared and communicated 
(or didn’t) that experience. Thanks to sim- 
plified hand-held equipment, it was all 
very democratic. No longer a black art, 
photography — in magazines, newspa- 
pers, books, galleries, and dormitory walls 
— became the way the world explained it- 
self to itself. The era’s young photogra- 
phers used their pictures to advocate their 
causes, to honor their heroes, to document 
their ideals of beauty and ugliness. And if 
this “flowering” frequently bordered on 
self-indulgence, it was sufficiently diverse 
to be exciting anyway. 

With successes and failures alike, one 


| thing was true: photography’s practition- 


ers believed they were shepherding the 


| genre to its destiny. The idea that this 
| ’60s-’70s photo rush represented the ulti- 







mate in camera use was, of course, a 
delusion. Photography marched on, mag- 
azines folded, color became the norm, su- 
per-automated processing gear isolated 
print-making from the creative process, 
and photography became an art-world 
commodity. Photos sold. A lot was left in 
the dust. 

And now, with the perspective, albeit 
slight, of a few decades, I find myself wor- 
rying that that heyday of what we not so 


ROMANTIC RUINSCAPES fill Joel Sternfeld’s large color format photos at the MFA. 


long ago thought of as “straight” photog- 
raphy was, quite possibly, merely the last 
hurrah of the medium’s hundred-some- 
year Phase One. And when you step back 
and think about it, what was shot during 
that period did reflect what had gone be- 
fore. Photojournalism, travel documen- 
tary, informal portraits, studio experi- 
ments, landscapes — all extensions of Vic- 
torian applications of art, long-since trans- 
ferred to the photographic medium. With 
the 35mm revolution of the ’60s, the tools 
and techniques were passed along to the 
masses, who did a lot of interesting (if 
repetitious) stuff. Then it was time to 
move on toward the next pinnacle. What- 
ever it may be. 

A year ago (talk about short-term per- 
spective) I thought I knew. The writing, it 
seemed, was on the wall — along with just 
about everything else. Bemoan the loss of 
photography as the “people’s art” as I 
might, it seemed clear that the discipline 





BRAVO’S RETROSPECTIVE at the Sack- 


ler gives us a rare inside look at a foreign world. 
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was about to become just another medium 
in the mix that produced all the walking- 
talking, high-concept installations that had 
taken over the galleries. To be unkind in 
the extreme, it seemed that the only des- 
tiny of any photograph was to be spray 
painted, collaged, and nailed to a pink 
boom box playing Brian Eno tapes in front 
of a text panel quoting some unpublished 
socialist novel. This turned out not to be 
exactly true. The Photographic Resource 
Center (PRC), spurred by grant money, 
did several impressive mixed-media exhibi- 
tions. But the cost of creating and setting 
up such elaborate exhibits is high, and 
there’s been some editing by wallet — es- 
pecially in smaller galleries. Further, if an 
exhibit is as much video, painting, and 
sculpture as it is photography, it’s likely to 
find a wider (and perhaps more apprecia- 
tive) audience in a non-specialized venue. 
Overly simply put: photography strived 
long and hard to be accepted as art. But 
it’s had trouble surviving 
in the art world on pho- 
tography’s original terms. 
The old distinctions faded 
fast. “Artists” adopted and 
absorbed photo tools and 
techniques. “Photogra- 
phers” expanded their vi- 
sion beyond flat rectan- 
gles. Nobody, including 
me, is saying that this is a 
wholly bad thing, but it 
leaves people who want to 
display “photography” at 
something of a loss. 

This fall’s local photo of- 
ferings reflect both the 
change in approach and 
the bind it creates. The 
scope of what’s going up 
this season suggests not 
more progress and evolu- 
tion, but a backlash in the 
making. Committed to 
transition but lacking a 
clear goal, photography is 
already flirting with a re- 
treat to “traditional” or 
“straight” photo work — 
perhaps a sort of “purest” 
revival movement. But 
even if that’s true, some- 
thing terribly important is 
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missing: much of what we’re seeing has 
little to do with relevance. Sometime this 
century, photography found its defense 
against pundits who rejected photos as an 
easy but limited means of accomplishing 
what sketches and painting could do bet- 
ter. There was something a camera could 
do that no other medium could — docu- 
ment an instant, freeze and interpret a 
moment in time, use reality as a compo- 
nent of its own documentation, use reality 
to comment on itself. The tedious pooh- 
poohing from the art crowd persisted well 
into the 1960s, but the “new” photogra- 
phers of that era took the ball and ran. If a 
painter depicted a battle scene or a street 
scene or a person, the finished product 
was more interpretation than documenta- 
tion, they claimed. A photograph, by con- 
trast, interpreted reality from a much more 
immediate aspect. Whatever tricks and bi- 
ases may be applied to a photograph, the 
credibility is high — because the veracity 
of the subject is inescapable. (Electronic 
image-altering technology will no doubt 
change this perception for good in the 
next decade.) Judging from the sort of 
photography that’s being shown today, the 
immediacy that, to my mind at least, de- 
fined the medium has been largely shelved 
in favor of “safe” and commercially ac- 
ceptable fare. Instead of new documentary 
work, exhibitors showing straight photog- 
raphy are largely mired in historical an- 
thologies. And the rest lean toward land- 
scapes. 

There are exceptions, of course. The 
Photographic Resource Center is kicking 
off its season with a show by Donigan 
Cumming called “The Mirror, the Ham- 
mer, and the Stage” (through September 
27). If Cumming is any sort of a throw- 
back to the docu-art of the ’70s, he’s a 
progressive throwback. Of an earlier pro- 
ject, he said, “I wanted to come up with a 
new model for documentary photography 
based on the visual rather than the rhetoric 
that has surrounded it since the ’70s.” His 
PRC show centers on Diane Arbus-tinged 
“theatrical” portraits — many of hospital 
and mental patients — 250 of which are 
arranged in an impressive, sweeping, 14- 
foot-wide installation. Thematically, this 
Cumming show revisits the cruelty of reali- 
ty (and the reality of cruelty), and his pho- 
tos, discomforting if not shocking, would 






















have fit with the gallery mind-set of 
20 years ago. (Even then, detractors 
would have called it an exploitative 
freak show; boosters would have 
championed it as a courageous quest 
for raw beauty.) But at the PRC, the 
documentary genre has been repack- 
aged. The wall-covering presentation 
itself is marginally trendy, but the 
gimmickry extends to a background 
recording of someone reciting Cecil 
B. DeMille’s movie The Ten Com- 
mandments. How odd. And frankly, 
how unnecessary. The exhibit is either 
a good example of photo shows in 
transition or a transparent attempt to 
have it both ways. 

Documentary work without all the 
ribbons and icing shows at the Addi- 
son Gallery of American Art, at Phil- 
lips Academy, in Andover (through 
December 20), with artist-in-resi- 
dence Dawoud Bey’s collection of 
social-real portraits of kids, teens, 
and young adults shot (since 1985) 
in Harlem, Brooklyn, Rochester, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. That 
show will also feature Bey’s Polaroid 
portraits of artists and writers shot 
recently in New York. 

Harvard’s Arthur M. Sackler Mu- 
seum will likewise play it straight this 
season with a welcome retrospective 
show, “Revelaciones: The Art of 
Manuel Alvarez Bravo,” which will 
cover six decades of work by Mexi- 
co’s master artist/photographer 
(through November 8). It’s difficult 
to think of an exhibit of the long-es- 
tablished Bravo as an aspect of multi- 
culturalism, but his work does offer 
us an insider’s look at a world too of- 
ten seen through a foreign correspon- 
dent’s lens. 

The PRC plunges into the one- 
world scene more directly with “Mes- 
sage Carriers” (October 7 through 
November 8), a guest-curated, NEA- 
supported exhibit of work by Native 
American photographers. Likewise, 
MIT’s List Visual Arts Center has 
come up with the perfect PC photo- 
show for the ’90s with black-and- 
white photos by Japanese woman 
photographer Michiko Kon (October 
9 through November 22). 

And straight, social-change-orient- 
ed documentary photography will get 
a hearty nod from the New England 
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School of Photography with “Black 
and White: Photographs by Sue Kyl- 
lonen,” a contemporary exhibit ex- 
ploring the concept of aging. 
Straightforward relevance shows up 
at the Boston Center for the Arts 
briefly (October 1 through 4) with 
John Rae’s “Three Million Strong: 
Portraits of the Homeless,” and in 
retrospect at the Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Art with a black photojournal- 
ism focus featuring “Let Us March 
On! Selected Civil Rights Pho- 
tographs of Ernest C. Withers, 1955- 
1968” (opening November 18). 

Elsewhere, though, what’s being 
shown tells us more about where 
photography’s been than where it’s 
going. The Robert Klein Gallery fol- 
lows its exhibit of photos of geomet- 
ric studio constructions by Swiss 
photographer Beatrice Helg, “Per- 
pendiculum” (through September 
26) with a landscape exhibit by Lynn 
Davis, a one-time Robert Map- 
plethorpe collaborator who has docu- 
mented the Old Kingdom in Egypt 
and American geysers (as in Old 
Faithful). After that, the Klein Gallery 
delves right into photography’s bud- 
ding romance with its rediscovered 
past with a show by the New York- 
based team of McDermott and Mc- 
Gough, a painter/photography duo 
who, according to Klein’s Erin 
Wright, “live and work in the late 
1800s.” The “McShow” will feature 
prints created with period-authentic 
technology of period-authentic ob- 
jects and portraits with subjects 
decked out in period-authentic cos- 
tume. McDermott and McGough’s 
work, which has received consider- 
able critical attention, is infused with 
sufficient contemporary insight to 
make it more than a nostalgic exer- 
cise. But more than any other show 
up this fall, it typifies photography’s 
longing backward stares. 

History, without benefit of re-cre- 
ation, is the running motif of the sea- 
son. November 20 through January 
26, the PRC will show “Camera as 
Weapon: Worker Photography Be- 
tween the Wars,” a collection of 
workplace pictures (some commis- 
sioned by companies for “promotion- 
al” purposes) taken during the height 
of American Bolshevism. 





Arbus-tinged theatrical portraits harken back to the ’70s. 













The pictures displayed in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts’s major fall photo 
exhibit were taken recently, but their 
subject is ancient — the volcanic 
landscape and ruins of the Roman 
Campagna. Photographer Joel Stern- 
feld, working in large color format, 
has enlivened his coverage by includ- 
ing modern elements (and people) in 
some of his romantic ruinscapes. 
That show is an adjunct to a larger 
MFA fall project — “Lure of Italy: 
American Artists and the Italian Ex- 
perience, 1760-1914” — featuring 
many paintings of the same patch of 
Roman exurbia. All that runs through 
January 17. Far more intriguing is a 
current hallway show, culled from the 
MFA Department of Prints and Pho- 
tographs permanent collection, infor- 
mally titled “Some Women Photogra- 
phers.” It features examples from Ju- 
lia Margaret Cameron, Lotte Jacobi, 
Olivia Parker, Bernice Abbott, 
Dorothea Lange, Margaret Bourke- 
White, and more. 

The Addison Gallery does its part 
to memorialize the medium’s high- 
lights with “American Photographers: 
Portraits and Masterprints,” through 
December 20. The show features 
portraits of famous photographers 
taken by photojournalist/collector 
Arnold Crane, who shot his subjects 
when he visited them to buy prints, 
plus prints by those photographers 
from Addison’s permanent collection. 
Featured artists include Harry Calla- 
han, Ansel Adams, Minor White, 
Gary Winogrand, Lee Friedlander, 
Andre Kertesz, Man Ray, Gene 
Smith, Aaron Siskind, and Robert 
Frank. It’s a who’s who of 20th-cen- 
tury photography. 

The Lee Gallery in Winchester (by 
appointment; 729-7445) heads deep 
into the past with “Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury European Masters of Photogra- 
phy” through October 15, and “ Ead- 
weard Muybridge: Photographs of 
Human and Animal Locomotion” 
from October 19 through November 
25. Muybridge (1830-1904) was 
among photography’s pioneers; his 
famous 1870s sequence series of run- 
ning horses and such are often credit- 
ed as the first “motion pictures.” 

The Boston University Gallery like- 
wise harks back to the good old days 
with “Mapping the West: Nine- 
teenth-Century American Land- 
scape Photographs from the 
Boston Public Library,” through 
November 8. And the Worces- 
ter Art Museum will house a 
survey of 100 photographs by 
Clarence John Laughlin, includ- 
ing his documentary work done 
on Southern plantations before 
the Civil War. The Aidekan Arts 
Center at Tufts, through De- 
cember 20, will display “Pho- 
tographs of the Warsaw Ghet- 
to” — actually shot unofficially 
by a German soldier during 
World War II. 

Why so much old material? 
Why so many landscapes? 
There are two possible reasons 
— one nice; one sort of ugly. 
On the nice side, photography 
has been the object of so much 
scholarship in the past 15 years 
that an outpouring of apprecia- 
tion for the old masters is logi- 
cal. People will want to see 
archival work; contemporary 
photographers will want to imi- 
tate it. Then again, the reason 
could be money. In art, what 
sells is what can best be resold. 
Old art has inherent value. 
Even old documentary photog- 
@ raphy can command high 

| prices because it’s history as 
much as art. But new photogra- 
phy sells better if it’s timeless. 
Landscapes are perfect. They 
can be gorgeous and they can 
| hang on the wall and not bother 
anybody. 

Straight photography may 
be staging a comeback (after 
all, nobody buys a neon-video- 
photo installation for the family 
room either), but the immedia- 
cy of the art form that made it 
important has yet to return in 
full force. Boston has a fine and 
varied photo season at hand; 
but I can’t wait for the day 
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Where accommodation takes 
on a whole new meaning. 
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Colonial Inn 
on the corner of 
Thames & Mary Streets 
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ENLIGHTENMENT? 








ANDREW COHEN, author of 
Enlightenment is a Secret and 
Autobiography of an Awakening, will 
be speaking on Enlightenment in 
question and answer format. He 
teaches that Enlightenment is possi- 
ble here and now for anyone who 
truly wants it and stresses the need 
for absolute integrity in both teacher 
and student. 








Boulder Sept. 10-13, 303-444-0524 

New York Sept. 16-29, 212-978-4275 

Boston Oct. 1-4, 617-446-9770 

Los Angeles Oct. 8-11, 415-927-3210 
or 

Moksha Foundation 415-927-3210 
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Experience 
Piter 


hysteria. 


The Salem Witch Museum will chill 
you to the bone with its tales from 
the past. The museum recounts true 
events which took place in 1692, 
during the famed witch trials. 

Visit Salem in 1992—The 300th 
Anniversary of the 
Hysteria. Call for 
special events and 


group rates. 
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SPIKE’S X finally makes it off hats 


The dysfunctional and the undead: 


art imitates politics 
by Gary Susman 


s the political campaign season 
winds down, both Republicans and 
Democrats are likely to step up 
their war against America’s new 
substitute for the red menace: the 
cultural elite. Murphy Brown, 
Woody Allen, Tammy Wynette, Ice- 
T, and Sister Souljah will not be the 
only ones to take it on the chin for not liv- 
ing up to someone’s narrow ideal of family 
values. But Hollywood, which last winter 
served up such dysfunctional families as the 
Addamses, the Bowdens (Cape Fear), and 





| the Wingos (Prince of Tides), will strike 
| back by offering more of the same. As es- 


capist as many of this fall’s movies are, 
they'll prove useful barometers of the vot- 
ing public’s mood and concerns. So read 
up on the issues mentioned below before 
you make your selections and vote with 
your box-office dollars. 

Like any politician’s promise, the release 
dates listed here are subject to change at 
whim 


Negative campaigning 

The film that will be a lightning rod for 
all political discussion this fall will surely be 
Tim Robbins’s prescient satire Bob 
Roberts (September 18), in which he plays 
a right-wing, folk-singing, family-values- 
espousing, dirty-tricks-playing, self-made- 
millionaire-turned-candidate. Eddie Mur- 
phy plays another con man who gets elect- 
ed to Congress, where he fits right in, in 
the '90s answer to Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington, The Distinguished Gentle- 
man (Christmas). James Spader is the heir 
to a political dynasty who gets embroiled in 
a sex-and-murder scandal in Storyville. 
(It’s set in New Orleans, not Hyannis 
Port.) 

The media elite take their lumps in Hero 
(October 2), in which a Ratso-like Dustin 
Hoffman saves the life of newscaster Geena 


Davis, but slick, spin-savvy Andy Garcia 
takes the credit. Joe Pesci is an intrusive 
paparazzo in The Public Eye (October). 
George Strait plays — surprise — a coun- 
try singer in Pure Country, his film debut. 
Billy Crystal traces the undistinguished ca- 
reer of fictional Catskills comic Buddy 
Young Jr. in Mr. Saturday Night (Sep- 
tember). Brad Pitt is Johnny Suede, a 
Ricky Nelson wanna-be with a mile-high 
pompadour and an inability to hold onto 
money or women. Steve Martin is a tent- 
show evangelist who has a hard time con- 
ning small-towners made wary by the re- 
cession in Leap of Faith, to be released, 
appropriately, at Christmas. 


Crime in the cities 

Gangsters and serial killers run riot in 
fall films. Michael Biehn prosecutes a mur- 
derer who uses the insanity defense in 
William Friedkin’s Rampage (October 
16). Robert De Niro runs afoul of mobster 
Alan King when he becomes a boxing pro- 
moter in the remake of the noir classic 
Night and the City (October 16). Harvey 
Keitel heads a gang of murderous thieves 
whose plan spins out of control in Reser- 
voir Dogs (October), and Somerville’s 
Nick Gomez directs the similarly themed 
Laws of Gravity. Cop Andy Garcia, look- 
ing for a killer who bumps off blind women 
(code-named “Jennifers”), tries to keep 
Uma Thurman from becoming the ninth 
victim in Jennifer Eight (November 6). Is 
that with a “J” or a “G”? 

Also preying on fears of urban violence 
are Jumpin’ at the Boneyard (September), 
set in New York, and South Central, set 
you-know-where. Also set in LA, though 
decades into the future, is Ridley Scott’s di- 
rector’s cut of the cult-favorite SF-detective 
noir Blade Runner, with Harrison Ford. 
Director Neil Jordan revisits the London un- 
derworld of Mona Lisa in The Crying 
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and into theaters around Thanksgiving. 


Game. Willem Dafoe is a drug dealer who 
solves his midlife crisis the Travis Bickle way 
in Taxi Driver screenwriter Paul Schrader’s 
Light Sleeper (September). And Kevin 
Costner protects Whitney Houston from 
crazed fans in The Bodyguard. 

As for exurban violence, you can see 
plenty in Under Siege, where Steven Sea- 
gal single-handedly thwarts a battleship 
mutiny, and in Sniper (November 6), 
where Marine Tom Berenger relives Presi- 
dent Bush’s misadventures in Panama. 


Family values 

Woody Allen has already become the Re- 
publicans’ stigma to beat the Democrats’ 
dogma on this issue, and his home-movie- 
like Husbands and Wives (September 18), 
which shows him breaking up with Mia 
Farrow and becoming infatuated with 
nymphet Juliette Lewis, won’t clear the 
muddied waters any. Other nasty romantic 
entanglements include Consenting Adults 
(October 16), in which Kevin Kline and 
Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio learn that 
wife-swapping can be murder. Cameron 
(Say Anything) Crowe’s Singles (Septem- 
ber 18) features Matt Dillon, Bridget Fon- 
da, Kyra Sedgwick, Campbell Scott, and 
various members of Pearl Jam as Seattle 
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and Catherine O’Hara abandon Macauley 
Culkin yet again to the mercy of burglars 
Joe Pesci and Daniel Stern in Home Alone 
2: Lost in New York (Thanksgiving). 
Blind Al Pacino also spends Thanksgiving 
in New York, dropping in unexpectedly on 
his brother for the Holiday Dinner from 
Hell in the drama Scent of a Woman 
(November). Single mom Brooke Adams 
and her two daughters look for men worthy 
of their love and trust in Gas Food Lodg- 
ing (September). Emilio Estevez, playing 
the last of the Regarding Henry-style repen- 
tant yuppies, discovers his fatherly side 
when he must accept a community-service 
assignment coaching boys’ hockey in The 
Mighty Ducks (October 9). 

The detrimental effect of 12 years of 
Darwinist Reaganomics on families is ap- 
parent in such films as Barry Levinson’s 
comedy Toys (December), where a Willy 
Wonka-like toymaker (Robin Williams) 
fights his uncle over the family factory. A 
group of homeless Hollywood teens form 
their own family in Where the Day Takes 
You (September). Tom Selleck is traded to 
a Japanese baseball team in Fred (The Rus- 
sia House) Schepisi’s Mr. Baseball (Octo- 
ber 2). And Shirley MacLaine and Marcello 
Mastroianni look for love among the Social 
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tion of Marguerite Duras’s The Lover. 


slackers who fall in and out of love (and 
bed) with each other. Arye Gross, Courtney 
Cox, Kevin Pollak, and Julie Brown skirt 
similar pitfalls in The Opposite Sex 
(September 18), shot in Boston two years 
ago. Interracial teenage romance is the sub- 
ject of both Zebrahead (October 23) and 
Flirting (October 2). Claire of the Moon 
(December) is the first movie about a les- 
bian romance since 1985’s Desert Hearts. 
Family values undergo further scrutiny 
when those neglectful parents John Heard 


Security set in Beeban (Antonia & Jane) 
Kidron’s Used People (December). 


Transportation 
Exploring America’s crumbling infras- 
tructure are C. Thomas Howell, Jason 
Bateman, Jonathan Silverman, and Annie 
Potts in the road comedy Breaking the 
Rules (October 2). Ethan Hawke and his 
rugby team learn firsthand about the perils 
of airline deregulation when their plane 
See FILM, page 18 
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Spike & Mike's Sick and Twisted 


Festival of Animation 


Six weekends only !! - \ 


September 11 through October 18 
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Exclusive Boston Premiere ! 
Starts Oct 2nd 


“To who love this 
planet, AD is bound to 

be seen as one of the most 
important nt films of ithe e century.” 

“EXTRAORDINARY... 

not to be missed.” 


— Ella Taylor, Los Angeles Weekly 
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Sick & Twisted Animation 
Poison Ivy Emmanuelle 
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also coming: Highway 61, 
Deep Cover, Manhattan, 
All the Vermeers in New York 
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the Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education 














42 & 56 Brattle Street 
Harvard Square 


Register for fall term now! 


More than 750 classes in the arts, 
humanities, fitness, cooking, 
careers, computers and more. 


Fall term begins September 28 

















Call for a free catalog. 
(617) 547-6789 
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Don't Quit Your Day Job (Yet). 
But it may be time for you to find out about the stimulating | 
creative opportunities in store for you with The Art Institute 
of Boston's degree and diploma programs. 

Our course hours are flexible to fit your busy schedule. 
Our instructors are actively working in visual arts careers. 
Our classes are small enough to allow for personal and 
supportive instruction. And, we help you develop creative 
skills that are marketable as well as rewarding. 

Even with your present job, you can take advantage of 
the opportunities our programs offer in: Design, Computer 
Graphics, Illustration, Fine Arts, Pho- 
tography, Film & Video and Liberal 
Arts. So, go ahead. Pick up the phone 
to find out how easy it can be to add 
more creativity to your life 


617-262-1223 ts 
The Art Institute of Boston —— 


700 Beacon Street, Kenmore Square 
Boston, MA 02215-2598 




































Film 


Continued from page 16 

crashes f the "Andes in Alive 
(November 6). So does terrorism spe- 
cialist Wesley Snipes when he con- 
fronts skyjackers in Passenger 57 
(November). Martin Short learns 
about our maritime shortcomings 
when he inherits a dilapidated yacht 
and hires wacky Kurt Russell to pilot 
it in Captain Ron (September 18). 


Health care 

Would you trust L.A. Law’s Benny 
as your surgeon? Thinking you won’t 
are the filmmakers who cast Larry 
Drake as a mental patient impersonat- 
ing an MD in Dr. Giggles (October 
23). Nick Nolte and Susan Sarandon 
search for a cure for their son’s rare 
disease in Lorenzo’s Oil (December). 
Kathleen Turner tries to penetrate her 
daughter’s autism-like withdrawal in 
House of Cards (November). And 
Mel Gibson is a cryogenically frozen 
pilot who rediscovers his lost love af- 
ter 50 years in the Late for Dinner-like 
Forever Young (December). 


Give ’em hell 

Scarier than George Bush’s Harry 
Truman imitation is this fall’s monster 
crop of high-profile horror flicks, with 
sexy vampires leading the way. The 
biggest bloodsucker is Bram Stoker’s 
Dracula (Thanksgiving), which Fran- 
cis Ford Coppola promises will be the 
most faithful adaptation yet, with Gary 
Oldman and Winona Ryder. (This is 
the movie responsible for those gothic 
BEWARE posters you’ve seen on buses 
since August.) La Femme Nikita’s 
Anne Parillaud is a bat-babe who bites 
only bad people in John (An American 
Werewolf in London) Landis’s Inno- 
cent Blood (September). 

Lovely Virginia Madsen (The Hot 
Spot) also finds urban horror in Clive 
Barker’s Candyman (October 16). 
Arye Gross meets a beautiful witch in 
the comedy Hexed (September). And 
another Stephen King movie spawns a 
sequel, Children of the Corn II: The 
Final Sacrifice (October 2). 


Our national heritage 

Historical epics have become the 
rage since Dances with Wolves. The 
ones most likely to make history are 
Spike Lee’s three-hour biography of 
Malcolm X (Thanksgiving), starring 
Denzel Washington, and The Last of 
the Mohicans, starring Englishman 
Daniel Day-Lewis as American litera- 
ture’s first hero, James Fenimore 
Cooper’s Hawkeye. Gérard Depardieu 
is the second of the dueling Columbus- 


es in Ridley Scott’s 1492: Conquest of 


Paradise (October 9), with Sigourney 
Weaver as the queen who sets the navi- 
gationally challenged explorer on his 
way. Jimmy Hoffa reappears in the 
guise of Jack Nicholson in the Danny 
DeVito-directed Hoffa (December). 
The world’s best-loved silent-film star 
gets the Gandhi treatment from Rich- 
ard Attenborough in Chaplin (Christ- 
mas), starring Robert Downey Jr. as 
Charlie and the proverbial all-star cast, 
including Dan Aykroyd, Geraldine 
Chaplin, Anthony Hopkins, Kevin 
Kline, Penelope Ann Miller, Marisa 
Tomei, and James Woods. 


Education 

Besides Mohicans, several other lit- 
erary classics are finding their way to 
the screen, obviating the need for 
Cliff's Notes. There were to be two 
prominent Edith Wharton adapta- 
tions, but Martin Scorsese’s The Age 
of Innocence (with Daniel Day-Lewis, 
Michelle Pfeiffer, and Winona Ryder) 
has been pushed back to next fall. The 
other is Ethan Frome (October 30), 
starring Liam Neeson as the man who 
cheats on his invalid wife with house- 
maid Patricia Arquette. The latest re- 
make of John Steinbeck’s Of Mice 
and Men (October) stars John Mal- 
kovich and director Gary Sinise as 
migrant workers Lennie and George. 
The Lover (September) comes from 
Marguerite Duras’s autobiographical 


| novel of a French teenager in 1930s 


Indochina who has an affair with a 
rich Chinese man. Robert Redford di- 
rects Norman Maclean’s A River 
Runs Through It (October 9), about 
a fly-fishing father and sons in Mon- 
tana. The Driving Miss Daisy team of 
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director Bruce Beresford and screen- 
writer Alfred Uhry film Albert Finney 
and Jill Clayburgh in the dysfunction- 
al-family drama Rich in Love (Octo- 
ber), based on the novel by Josephine 
Humphreys. 

For kids, Disney’s latest animated 
musical fairy-tale adaptation is Al- 
addin (November 25), with Robin 
Williams as the genie. Disney follows 
at Christmastime with The Muppet 
Christmas Carol, with Michael Caine 
as Scrooge (and Gonzo, presumably, 
as the holiday turkey). 

Some celebrated plays also hit the 
boards at the cineplex. David Mamet’s 
high-powered real-estate con men in 
Glengarry Glen Ross (October 2) 
are played by high-powered actors Al 
Pacino, Jack Lemmon, Alec Baldwin, 
Ed Harris, and Alan Arkin. Whoopi 
Goldberg plays an inspirational South 
African schoolteacher in the musical 
Sarafina! (September 25). Tom 
Cruise and Jack Nicholson star in Rob 
Reiner’s version of Aaron Sorkin’s 
military-courtroom drama A Few 
Good Men (December). 

The issue of education is tackled, 
sort of, in School Ties (September 
18), in which assimilationist Jewish 
prep student Brendan Fraser discov- 
ers that he is not immune from his 
classmates’ anti-Semitism. Jeremy 
Irons is a British schoolteacher in 
Waterland (October). 


Foreign policy 
Population-control-through-contra- 
ception comes to Mongolia in Nikita 
(Dark Eyes) Mikhalkov’s love story 
Close to Eden. Federico Fellini’s In- 
tervista (November) is another of the 
director’s homages to movie-making. 
Jim Jarmusch regular Roberto Benigni 
is the director/star of Johnny Stecchi- 
no (Italy’s highest-grossing film ever), 
a Jerry Lewis-like comedy about a 


BAT-BABE Anne Pariliaud (La Femme Nikita) inhabits the 











The Garden (October 7 and 14). 
Yiddish Film Between Two Worlds 
(October 21-November 8) features 
such restored Yiddish classics as Yid- 
dle with His Fiddle and The Dyb- 
buk. A series commemorating the 
100th birthday of Ernst Lubitsch (De- 
cember 3-17) has some of the direc- 
tor’s classic comedies, including some 
of his German silents and Trouble in 
Paradise. Two political documen- 
taries premiere at the MFA: Last 
Stand at Little Bighorn (October 
11) and The Men Who Killed 
Kennedy (November 13). 

The Coolidge Corner also has a va- 
riety of political documentaries. Op- 
pression is the topic of The Panama 
Deception (September 25) and 
Haiti: Killing the Dream (Septem- 
ber 27). Kevin Rafferty and James 
Ridgeway (Blood in the Face) scruti- 
nize the absurdities of our political 
process in Feed (October 9). 
Jonathan Demme looks at a relative of 
his who’s a Harlem minister and polit- 
ical activist in Cousin Bobby (Octo- 
ber 9). Among fiction films, Graham 
Greene stars in the environmentally 
themed Clearcut (October 16), while 
the Russian film Raspad (October 2) 
recreates the Chernobyl disaster. 

On the lighter side, the Coolidge 
premieres the first feature-length film 
by animator Bill Plympton (of Plymp- 
toons fame), The Tune (October 9). 
Harrod Blank (son of Les) checks out 
Americans’ obsession with cars in 
Wild Wheels (October 2). Blues 
scholar Robert Palmer tours the Mis- 
sissippi Delta in Deep Blues (Sep- 
tember 25), and Time Will Tell 
(September 18) profiles Bob Marley. 

In addition to its repertory program- 
ming, the Brattle Theatre is the site of 
several premieres, including The Visi- 
tor (September 18-19), the last film by 
the late Satyajit Ray. (There’s also 





nights of John Landis’s take on vampiredom. 


schlemiel mistaken for a Mafioso. 
Gérard Depardieu is the 17th-century 
mentor of a court musician (played by 
his son Guillaume) in Tous les matins 
du monde (November). Especially on 
Sunday contains three tales of love 
and obsession by different Italian di- 
rectors, including Cinema Paradiso’s 
Giuseppe Tornatore. The Australian 
romance Strictly Ballroom hopes to 
do for competitive ballroom dancing 
what The Cutting Edge did for Olympic 
figure skating. Marianne Sagebrecht is 
a German housemaid who marries her 
boss, a Jewish Czech doctor, on the eve 
of World War II in Martha and I 
(October). 


Alternative lifestyles 

If you’re tired of mainstream fare, 
there are plenty of atypical films and 
film series outside the movie chains. 
The Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Coolidge Corner Theatre present The 
Jewish Film Festival (November 1 1- 
18), featuring Sofie, Liv Ullman’s di- 
rectorial debut about a Copenhagen 
family. 

The MFA also hosts The New Eng- 
land Children’s Film and Video Fes- 
tival (November 11), Women and 
Spirituality (November 20-29), 
Films from Taiwan (December 4- 
18), and the World’s Best Commer- 
cials (November 6 and 13). Padre 
Padrone and Nostalghia are among 
the series of films co-produced by the 
Italian TV network RAI2 (October 2- 
30). British gay activist filmmaker 
Derek Jarman is profiled in a series of 
movies that includes Edward II and 


screenings of Ray’s rarely-shown Apu 
trilogy, the movies that brought the In- 
dian filmmaker to international atten- 
tion, November 17-24.) The Profes- 
sional: Golgo 13 (October 2-3) con- 
tinues the Brattle’s championing of 
adult “Japanimation.” The Witch 
Hunts series concludes with the docu- 
mentary Sex and Justice: The Trial 
of Anita Hill (October 20), and the 
Werner Herzog series concludes with 
the German director’s latest, Echoes 
from a Somber Empire (October 30- 
November 5). Ingmar Bergman and 
Woody Allen cinematographer Sven 
Nykvist’s directorial debut is The Ox 
(October 23-29). Terry Gilliam con- 
tinues the director’s-cut mania with his 
12-minutes-longer European version 
of Brazil (October 30-November 5). 
Several of the Brattle’s premieres 
have gay or lesbian themes. The Twin 
Bracelets (October 9-10) is a lesbian 
love story all the more remarkable for 
having been made in China. Christo- 
pher Miinch’s The Hours and Times 
(October 16-17) speculates on the pre- 
Beatlemania weekend John Lennon 
spent with manager Brian Epstein in 
Barcelona. It’s screening with RSVP, 
Laurie Lynd’s short about a man and 
his family mourning his lover’s loss to 
AIDS. And Tom Kalin explores the 
bigotry behind the prosecution of the 
Leopold and Loeb murder case in 
Swoon (November 6-12). With its 
provocative portrayal of homicidal gay 
Jewish intellectuals, it may be the most 
notorious piece of culturally elitist pro- 
paganda yet, sure to make Republicans 
and Democrats alike squirm. Q 
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THIS FALL DISCOVER THE BRAITLE, THE BOSTON AREA'S BEST VINTAGE MOVIE THEATRE. 
_| ENJOY CLASSIC HOLLYWOOD, FOREIGN FILMS, & INDEPENDENT PREMIERES ON THE BIG 
Photo by Ken Winokur | SCREEN!!! (NOT TO MENTION HOT REAL BUTTERED POPCORN AND A ROMANTIC BALCONY) Brattle Theatre, circa 1953. 
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WITCH HUNTS ONE MORE FOR THE ROAD: 
FILM NOIR 300 YRS. OF WOMEN ON TRIAL ALCOHOL IN CINEMA 
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unday, September 20 

















A FISTFUL OF DOLLARS 
3:10, 7:30, Clint Eastwood and 4:15, 8:00, Lucille Ball plays THE SCARLET LETTER ‘ 
Sergio Leone's first collaboration on rehctesint payee 4:15, 7:55, The classic Victor reads at 5:30 
the Spaghetti Western. secretary to a private detective trying | Siserom film starving Lillian Gish. 
to untangle a frame-up- his own. WHO'S AFRAID OF 
pOnhs MORE KISS OF DEATH WOOIF 
S MO 6:05, 9:50, Richard Widmark's film 5:45, 9:30, 7:40, 10:00, 
[245,530 0:20 Inths sequel, | haa as asic gmgser on he | Featuring Jodi Fser’s Academy] Fam and games with Liz 
ee loose in New York Cit. winning performance. Sandy, and G 







Sunday, September 27 Monday, September 28 vesda 














JOSEY WALES 4:30, 7:45, A gothic tale about 4:00, 7:50, Dreyer's powerful 
3:00, 7:30, Eastwood directed this " eneie ae | and wi i 3:45, 7:50, A stunni 
sasuaaaiai THE WINDOW THE NASTY GiRt COME BACK LITTLE 
1W, J02V, IVY, d mur believes hi P ‘ P Shirley Booth multiple 
PP pens Some with wy denn oe n- woman whois astracized for for her oo ae 
lots of choreographed violence cage ; her hometown's Nazi i Le a pe 


Sunday, October 4 


Ww 5:15, 8:00, 4:00, 8:00 +i 
1:30, 8:00 4:15, 8:00, :15, 8:00, 00, 8:00, Mickey Rourks and 
FORCE Robert Mitchum and Jane Russell A medieval healer is accused of Dunaway celebrate 
NUM Fe debatndis eae dotanier eth. heresy in France. caine ueacan 





Sunday, October 11 Monday, October 12 Tuesday, Octot Wednesday 






Y MISTY 
ME homicide detect 7:20, Susan and Geena take 
3:40, 7:50, Easwoods drecoril | fii0,8:0). Alona deesne lwo he a hand 
debut was an msprration for of a “dead” woman. . modern classic. LONG DAY'S 
mcmnoee GUD. A QUESTION OF SILENCE 
1:30, 5:40, 9:45, Eastwood plays AP no CN Three Po. 
ene Wits Haxeenh sy ey ond violence set the IS grippe 
a serial killer. sensitive showgirl, Gilda. xploration 


















Sunday, October 18 Monday, October 19 














DAY OF WRATH THE DAYS OF WINE 
THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE AND ROSES 


SUDDEN IMPACT 55. | HISKIND OF WOMAN | FROMTHEEAGLES NEST | YNDER TTT Ne 
Die Hay Tie, Esse. 5 agg Antenne eerie IN of hs carer a x Brush cons, 






INTO N 
8:00, Restored un-cut film version of 
Eugene O'Neill's powerful play. 





THE MYSTERY OF 
KASPAR HAUSER 

3:50, 8:00, Herzog’s remarkable 
amidst a society flawed by 






Isabelle Adjani recreate Murnau's 
vampire story. 
EVEN DWARFS 
SMALL 


who take over their ‘ 


Thursday, October 8 


rsday, October 15 





of excess and existentialism. 


LAND OF SILENCE 


AND DARKNESS 
6:00, 9:15, 
A lyrical look into the world of a 





story of the virtues of the “natural” 
' Lind. 


6:00, 9:55, A surreal tale of inmates 






HEART OF 
ft LG A resem 

a small German town dies without 
ever revealing the secret of his craft. 
6:00, 9:30, Hi OF re 

:00, 9:30, 's first feature 
cist sor fatwa 

in isolation. 


FATA MORGANA 
4:30, 7:45, Another unique portrai 






FRIDAYS & SALUR DA Sa 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENTS 


Friday, September 18 Saturday, September 19 


THE VISITOR, 7:30 ( Sat. mat. 2:45) 
Premiere of Indian director Satyajit Ray's last film! 


HOME AND THE WORLD, 5:00, 9:45 
Ray's masterpiece from the 1980's is this story of a sheltered 
woman who opens her mind to a confusing yet passionate world. 


Friday, September 25 Saturday, September 26 


NASHVILLE 


5:30, 8:30 ( Sat. mat. 2:15) 
Gorgeous, brand new 35mm CinemaScope print of 
Robert Altman's country-westem mosaic of American life. 





Friday, October 2 Saturday, October 3 


THE PROFESSIONAL: GOLGO 13 


4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 ( Sat. mat. 2:00) 
Premiere of the latest accomplishment from the 
spectacular world of Japanese animation, 
this film concocts a plot to assassinate 
the world’s greatest assassin. 














Friday, October 9 


THE TWIN BRACELETS 
4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 ( Sat. mat. 2:00) 
The and sumptuous story of a traditional 
hinese woman's struggle for independence 
and the love of another woman. 
A lesbian “Raise the Red Lanter.” Another premiere! 


Saturday, October 10 


















Friday, October 16 


THE HOURS AND TIMES 

pw hae agen * oe Soe — 
As ive story of Brian Epstem 

John Lennon's lost weekend in Barcelona. 





Saturday, October 17 












A powerful and sensitive portrait of the mourning 
process in the age of AIDS. Two more premieres! 














Wednesday, October 21 


Thursday, October 22 




























THE BEGUILED ROPE NIGHT ANA | .HERDSMAN OF THE SUN 
3:40, 7:50, Macho Eastwood plays | 4:15, 7:55, Hitchcock's fist colo reads at 5:30 3:30, Ay! Mn 00. ples | eee eke mck - be yt ny Call 876-6837 
a wounded Union soldier given ep is the story of two fends who a drunken ex-clergyman — people of the southern Sahara. . 
refuge at a Southern all-girls school. il another for no apparent reason. siete Cite touring Mexico by bus. LA SOUFRIERE & TO CHANGE to confirm and stop 
PALE RIDER 555 So ss 745, 9:30, THE PROUD ONES |THE GREAT ECSTASY OF by our lobby to pick 

1:30, 50, 9:50, Another eeeac Clarence Darow chara ho des U.S. premiere of this engagi 5:0, 26 French expres meet SCULFTOR STEINER CALL FOR up printed calender 
western, Eastwood is a stranger w I documentary introduced ing a) W, O27, 2:10, 1WO mM 
comes to the aid of nabethen. sondaun fom te cletuic tat. Gloria Steinem. spinal acer org ee SHOWTIMES 

October 23 - October 29 October 30 - November 5 November 6 - November 12 

Exclusive Area Premiere! | Theatrical Premiere! _ 

THE OX Two Premiere Engagements! * SWOON 


Shows daily at 4:00, 5:50, 7:45, 9:40 (Sat. & Sun. mats. at 2:10) 





This is the directorial debut of internationally renowned cmematographer 
Sven Nykvist. Based on an actual event from 1860's in Sweden, 
this is a visually compelling narrative about morals and their consequences. | 

The all-star cast features Liv Ullman, Max von Sydow, and Erland Josephson. | 





ECHOES FROM 
A BOMBER EMPIRE 


Shows daily at 3:30, 5:30, 7:30 (Sat. & Sun. mats. 1:30) 
Wemer Herzog's newest film is a portrait of the excessive and extreme 
Central African emperor Jean Bedel Bokassa. 


BRAZIL 


Shows daily at 9:30 


Shows daily at 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 (Sat. & Sun. mats. 2:00) 











| The “European Cut” of Terry Gilliam’s nightmarish modem classic 
| features 12 minutes of footage cut from the U.S. release. 


* These two films are not a double feature. 

















BRATTLE MEMBERSHIPS NOW AVAILABLE!!! 
Membership benefits include: 

© Reduced admission price of $4.00 at all time to the movies, good for one year 

* Inclusion on the Brattle mailing list 

© Two free guest passes 

© A coupon for a free large popcorn with two medium sized drinks 

© A 100th year Anniversary Brattle poster 

¢ A Brattle t-shirt, limited offer 

Brattle Memberships are $50 and can be purchased at the Brattle lobby during regular theatre hours. 


A new cinematic exploration of the Loeb-Leopold murder case of the ‘20's. 
Previously explored in Hitchcock's “Rope” and Fleisher's “Compulsion” , “Swoon” 
focuses on the role that the two men's homosexuality had on their trial, and 
consequently on the public's linking of sexuality and pathology. A striking first 


feature from New York director Tom Kalin. 








The newly reowced Bre Theore’s | | STUDENT DISCOUNT 
lly handicapped ocessbleondis| =| | WITH THIS COUPON 


located at 40 Brattle Street in the heart of 


Harvard Square, Cambridge. For daily t Present this coupon with your current student ID and 


programming information call 876-6837. | + get into any movie at the Brattle Theatre for only $3.00. 


Discount parking for $3.00 has been 





arranged for Brattle patrons after 6pm at the | 
University Place Parking Garage, 124 Mt 1 


Please fill in the name of your school on the above line.) 


Auburn Street, one block behind the theatre Offer expires 11/12/92. 
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by Mark Smoyer 


POLITICAL 


ANIMAL: Jimmy 
Tingle will deliver 
his state-of-the- 
union address this 
fall at the Back 
Alley Theater in 
Inman Square 

and at the Comedy 
Connection in 
Faneuil Hall. 








ith 24-hour comedy from 
Comedy Central, daily stand- 
up shows on MTV, A&E, and 
VH-1, and regular comedian 
slots on the nightly talk shows, 
there’s enough stand-up come- 
dy on television to turn off any 
fan of an art that translates so 
poorly on the boob tube. On the small 
screen, powerful conduits of humor such 
as rapport, charisma, and momentum are 
canceled, and a comic must get by on 





| broad concepts and easy punchlines. Logi- 


| cally, there isn’t room for too many broad 








concepts, and as easy punchlines pile up, 
they become expendable. 

Thus, stand-up comedy on TV is pre- 
dictable and boring, and in Boston there’s 
no excuse to settle for it, no matter how 
available it is at all hours. The small ex- 
penses of time, hassle, and money re- 
quired to visit the Hub’s comedy clubs are 
well worthwhile; the payback in entertain- 
ment value is usually more than sufficient. 
Boston’s such a powerful comedy commu- 
nity that it’s both the training ground for 
many excellent young comics and the pas- 
ture for as many veterans. Meanwhile, the 


| city also attracts tons of touring headlin- 
' ers, sustains an ever-expanding swath of 
| improv and sketch troupes, and is home to 


a women’s comedy movement. 

Boston’s promising, young, up-and- 
coming stars of tomorrow are for the most 
part already past that clichéd stage. To 
launch a big-time touring career, they sim- 
ply need to tread out of the friendly con- 
fines of the hometown and into the less sa- 
vory lair of LA, where myriad TV spots 
and sudden name-and-face recognition 
await. Until these comics leave town, you 
can count on them appearing just about 
every week somewhere in the Hub, 
whether it’s at Catch a Rising Star in Har- 
vard Square, Stitches outside Kenmore 
Square, Nick’s various Comedy Stops 
downtown and in the "burbs, Dick Doher- 
ty’s various Comedy Huts, the Comedy 
Connection at Faneuil Hall, or the Come- 
dy Connection at the Charles Playhouse. 

Among the must-sees to look for in 
weekly listings and nightly marquees are 
Anthony Clark and Vinnie Favorito, both 
super-confident performers with disarm- 
ing charisma and the ability to build laughs 
upon laughs until audiences can’t tell 
punch lines from set-ups. Whereas these 
two are sane fellows who enjoy mad forays 
into the world of the weird, another local 
yokel, Billy Martin, is decidedly a citizen 


| of that world by birth. Should he ever head 
| for Hollywood, Martin would surely be 
| grabbed to play himself in the next Police 


Mas} 


Get off the couch and into 
the clubs for the real thing 


é 


Academy. Far more sedate but still good 
for laughs are Brian Frazer, Helene 
Lantry, David Cross, and Michael Lee. 
So sedate one wonders if he’s alive, Tom 
Agna is another sure-fire stand-up. 

Some of the oldies-but-goodies who 
also populate the clubs weekly are Mike 
Donovan, a classic Boston stand-up with 
particularly good sports material; D.J. 
Hazard, commonly known to be a mad- 
man; and Frankie Bastille, an exuberantly 
obnoxious mikester. One venerated Hub 
performer, Don Gavin, was around fre- 
quently throughout the summer, but is not 
now scheduled to make the rounds this 
fall. Perhaps he’s got better things to do. 
Gavin, to whose delivery the description 
“rapid-fire” does not do justice, is sched- 
uled for the Tonight Show at some point in 
October, but it’s a pretty good bet he'll 
deign to make a Boston appearance before 
the year’s out. And if he does, catch him 
while you can. 

Now, on to the slew of “as seen on the 
Tonight Show and Late Night” performers, 
with dates and clubs in parentheses. 
Among the native Bostonians returning 
home are Jimmy Tingle (November 3 
through 8, Comedy Connection, Faneuil 
Hall), Kevin Meaney (October 1 and 2, 
CCFH), Jonathan Katz (November 6 and 
7, Stitches), and Mare Maron (October 2 
and 3, Stitches). Tingle’s Comedy Con- 
nection appearances are planned in coinci- 
dence with the national election — the 
perfect time to get his unforgiving take on 
the state of the union under Bush. 

But you needn’t wait until then to get to 








the heart of the matter with Tingle. One of 
the season’s major comedy events is his 
extended appearance at the cozy, cutting- 
edge Back Alley Theater, in Inman Square, 
where through September 27 he is per- 
forming the latest version of his one-man 
show, The Education of an American 
Comic, perhaps under a new title. 

Gould’s and Meaney’s appearances 
aren’t as noteworthy as Tingle’s, but they’ll 
probably be funnier. Gould’s a hot comic 
who was very well received in Montreal 
during its Just for Laughs festival in early 
August. Meaney is one of those performers 
who can get through a 40-minute set with 
only a half-dozen jokes. His is a hysterical, 
high-pitched act with little relevance to 
anything except absurdity. Obviously, our 
best word for Meaney’s shtick is indescrib- 
able. For the exact opposite, check out the 
desert-dry Katz. And for shrewd lefty polit- 
ical satire, Maron is a must-see. 

Joining Tingle and Maron in the politi- 
cal-satirist category this fall will be Will 
Durst (October 28 through November 1, 
Catch), who’s built a reputation as one of 
the leaders of that undermanned corps, 
but is hardly a household name. Certainly 
a name at co-op households everywhere, 
Barry Crimmins is busy again in Boston 
after a too-short stint as a writer for the 
now-canceled Dennis Miller Show. Just 
last week, Crimmins wrote a Phoenix arti- 
cle about his Miller time, and appeared at 
Stitches. Nothing’s yet set in stone for the 
rest of the fall, but Crimmins is sure to 
take the mike with increasing regularity as 
Election Day approaches. 





VERSATILITY: David Alan Grier adds stand-up to his diverse 
repertoire. Betsy Salkind is a comedian of many characters. 
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Among the more familiar names are 
Louie Anderson (November 20, CCFH), 
Paul Rodriguez (September 18, CCFH), 
and Yakov Smirnoff (December 4, 
CCFH). You may also know Pam Stone 
(October 9 and 10, Nick’s Comedy Stop 
in Boston): she plays Judy Watkins, one of 
the main characters on Coach. And you 
surely know Joan Rivers (October 25, 
North Shore Music Theatre). 

Even after all these years, Rivers is still 
an anomaly in the comedy world. Women 
comedians in the mainstream are few and 
far between — perhaps because they’re all 
busy in more confrontational channels 
(more on that later). Besides Stone and 
Joan, a couple of the top names stopping 
by are Judy Gold (September 23 through 
26, Stitches) and Carol Siskind (Septem- 
ber 30 through October 4, Catch). 

Perhaps the season’s most curious 
headliner appearance is that of David 
Alan Grier (October 23 and 24, Nick’s in 
Boston). Grier is now best known as a cast 
member of Fox’s In Living Color, where 
his uproarious characters include Antoine 
Merriweather of “Men on Film.” There’s a 
lot more to him than that, though. He re- 
ceived a Tony nomination (in 1981 for 
The First), a Venice Film Festival award 
for best actor (in 1986 for Streamers), and 
has starred on a soap (All My Children). 
Stand-up is a relatively new thing for him, 
and should he succeed, we will unofficially 
crown him “Most Diverse Entertainer of 
the Modern Age.” 

But the title of “Act We Recommend 
Above All Others” goes this fall to John 
Mendoza (September 30 through October 
4, Nick’s, Boston). Mendoza’s so good 
that he actually is fun to watch on TV. His 
targets are not original — men and wom- 
en, modern man as sloth, annoying people 
— but he is the Doctor of Deadpan, and 
his jokes are consistently blunt, merciless, 
and on the money. Beneath the deadpan 
his personality glimmers through mis- 
chievous grins and glances. Sometimes 
he’ll he pretend for a moment that he 
cares, but a darling mean-spiritedness 
usually wins out. 

Those who want to stay current with the 
latest in comedy should keep an eye out 
for women performing outside the club 
circuit. The women’s movement in come- 
dy is still somewhat underground and hap- 
hazard, Few dates are set for the fall yet, 
but Boston seems to be proving a fertile 
ground for the growth of socially responsi- 
ble, politically biting, sexually free, un- 
abashedly confessional, and frequently 
quite funny performances by women. A 
number of women appearing this year 
have fit various aspects of this description. 
Mild-mannered Kate Clinton played the 
Somerville Theatre. Wild-mannered Lea 
Delaria played Nightstage. Lizz Winstead 
did a one-woman show at the Back Alley 
Theatre, and Betsy Salkind performed at 
the ICA. These four, plus Bertice Berry 
and others, got together in July to tape a 
week’s worth of The World According to 
Us for WGBH. The shows aired in August 
and may lead to an extended series. 
Though it can be compared with Saturday 
Night Live in format, the show’s sense of 
humor was a bit different — you don’t get 
so many lesbian jokes on SNL. The World 
played to very enthusiastic studio audi- 
ences and many of these comics/cabaret 
performers/performance artists are sure to 
make Hub appearances this fall. The one 
definite we know of is Women on the 
Edge, a seriocomic set of performances by 
eight women at the Back Alley September 
30 through October 11. 

The Second Annual Night of Choice 
Comedy show will be held October 5 at 8 
p.m. at the Comedy Connection at Faneuil 
Hall. The evening, sponsored by Mass 
Choice and featuring Lizz Winstead, D.]. 
Hazard, Jonathan Katz, and Jennifer 
Hoag, will benefit Mass Choice’s work to 
keep abortion safe, legal, and accessible — 
should be a good evening of Quayle, 
Buchanan, Robertson jokes. 

Now, one more thing. Every day there’s 
a new comic sketch and/or improvisation- 
al group trying to make the grade in Bean- 
town. Catch a Rising Star has a rotating 
schedule of troupes every Monday night, 
including frequent appearances by tried- 
and-true veteran groups Guilty Children 
and Improv Boston (these two also appear 
at the Back Alley every weekend). Another 
noteworthy Catch date is November 16 
with Al and the Monkees, who won Au- 
gust’s WBCN/Stitches Comedy Riot. And 
a final unequivocal recommendation goes 
to Cross Comedy, always ready with fresh 
material at Stitches on Thursdays. 

Phew! Now that we’ve gone to all this 
trouble, get off the couch and appreciate 
comedy the way it was meant to be. Q 
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BOOK BY SEPT 30! 
Nassau trom 319 
San Juan trom ® 329 
Jamaica trom *d 49 
St. Maarten trom ®435 
Grand Cayman. trom*475 


Includes round trip air, transfers, 
3 nights hotel 


FLORIDA 


Stay as long as you like! 
Three night vacations including air, hotel 
and car start from 


Clearwater Bch *279 


Daytona ‘235 
Ft. Lauderdale *305 
Key West 5335 
Fort Myers $355 


Lele) @:) @) 4.4 mx le) 


| BERMUDA 


Stay as long as you like! 

Choose from a selection of the finest hotels and 
guest houses. Three night vacations 
including air, transfers and 
accommodations start from. . . 


Inquire about §$ 
special golf, 
honeymoon and 


tennis vacations |3 nights plus taxes & gratuities 


GREAT ESCAPES! 
Williamsburg trom® 249 
Washington D.C. :...°238 
New York trom Seo 
Toronto trom Saba 


Packages include round trip jet, 2 nts hotel & transfers 
(Car in Williamsburg/Tour Mobile in D.C.). 
Restrictions apply. 


All rates are quoted per person, based on double except where noted. 
Inquire about singe, triple and quad occupanc rates Childrens rates for 
Orlando/Dianey orld are for ages 2-17 years sharing with two adults. Inquire about 
children's rates for other programs. Rates are _ to —— and ane 
without notice, and vary with departure date, of nights and hotel selected. 
Rates include round wip air transportation except where noted; round => trandéers or 
car rental in most destinations; hotel ace. for the number of nights selected ; hotel taxes 
in most destinations. Thomas Cook Travel does not assume any responsibility for any 
errors or omissions in the contents of this ad. 
























































Thomas CooK/CRIMSON TRAVEL 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


363-2600 


Open Monday - Saturday 
Sunday 12 to 6pm 








2 Center Plaza 
Boston 


742-3500 
Open Monday - Saturday 
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HELP FOUND. 


The Boston Phoenix Classifieds are the most 
cost-effective way to reach this area’s young 
urban professionals. 


Catt Now 
267-1234 
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Boston University Metropolitan College 


A College That Works with You. 
An Education That 


Works for You. 


or where you'll get the time. 


education that works. 





cation at its finest, from Boston 


‘sity’s highly regarded professional faculty. 

And our flexible, evening scheduling makes it 

possible for you to attend college part-time. 
Call Metropolitan College today! Come 

in and talk with our academic and career 

counselors. They'll help you develop a cur- 

riculum that suits your specific needs. Or 

fill out the coupon below and you'll receive 


ou work hard at keeping up with your pro- 

fession, home responsibilities, and the 

uncertain New England job market. 
You know education is a must in your 
future, but you're not sure how to begin 


Boston University Metropolitan College has 
been part of an educational success story for 
people like yourself for more than 25 years. 
Whether you're looking to broaden your back- 
ground in the liberal arts or business; continue 
your professional development; 
your career; or complete your interrupted edu- 
cation, Metropolitan College will give you an 


Whatever your choice, you can be sure 


that at Metropolitan College you'll get edu- 


start or change 


Univer- 








VOVVVCVVVS 
Free Metropolitan College 
Information Sessions 


All of the sessions below meet between 5 and 7 pm. in 
Room 315 of the George Sherman Student Union, at 775 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. Call the Office of Coun- 
seling and Student Services, 617/353-2980, for more details. 


* Tuesday, September 29, 1992 
* Wednesday, October 28, 1992 
* Monday, November 30, 1992 





a free copy of our current 
class schedule. 
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BOSTON 









* Thursday, December 17, 1992 
Free parking 1 avaiable 














LC INIVERSETY 
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J Name I am interested in: 

i Address C) An undergraduate degree program 

j L) A graduate degree program ~ 

J City (1) Noncredit certification programs 
C) Beston campus 

l State Zip L) Tyngsboro campus 

i CL) I would like to talk to a 

| Day Telephone Metropolitan College Counselor 

h Evening Tel The best time to call me is 

| SS (J during the day (1 in the evenings 

I Call 612/353-6000 


J Boston University Metropolitan College * 755 Commonwealth Avenue, Room 203, Boston, Massachusetts 02215 | 


An equal opportunity, affirmative action institution 




















ELLIs. 














“ELLIS THE RIM MAN" ie 
FALL SPECIALS FOR YOUR SAFE 
CAR CARE SPECIALS 





Trico Winter Wiper Blades Ly, Z 


ry 

















$1 each or 6 for $ 





AC-DELCO BATTERIES AC-DELCO PLUGS, AIR & OIL FILTERS 
you need a Delco Dura Power Battery. ( 


can help give your car 
a longer, Realthier life. 


Soark Pugs 1.39 


AC Air Filters $5.95 


© Extra power when you need it most 
®@ Maintenance-free, never-add-water, 









© Built-in charge indicator shows state 
of at a glance 
o i with top posts or side 
inals 


term 
@ Limited warranty good nationwide” 

















ACD rd i 
ort tl a OilFiters $3.95 (OlsIS| 
The high power Delco with 
Scmcnantc See AC-DELCO. IT'S LIKE BUYING TIME, [e&4i__J==5) 
Dura Power Freedom 60 BON AIRE ACCESSORY KIT 
Desgresioarenanes’ $59.95 | 
Dura Power Freedom 50 
Meneanectyingucesars $49.95 Includes: 
Sue Pease Haein * 12 volt air compressor 
40 mont ted warranty” - * 12 volt auto power vacuum 
maieatameen ss: SAAS 7 * 12 volt brite-lite spotlight 
—— [cre | 
eras e| pao, ca2ts7 | rag. $64.95 Sale $49.95 ies 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 




















Jeunce. )- 22? CAR COVERS WOLF EVOLUTION 3 





Duro Peet. sees 
reg. $69.95 sale $59.95 5A ee TE 


a, 


Blue Ribbon at ee ae re. 
completely waterproof Keres smee 7 
reg. $109.95 sale $99.95 








Extra $10.00 off our Regular Low Prices 
ARMORALL, RALLY & RAIN DANCE WAXES & POLISHES 











i: 
CHILTON REPAIR MANUALS 
small manuals > a 
reg. $15.95 Sale $9.95 4 
MSCEA. jorge manu 

TOOLS = $21.95 sale $1 4.95 

all hard cover manuals 
25% Off ail styles reg. $28.95 Sale $19.95 











Always Something New For Your Car, 


1001 COMMONWEALI 
782-4 


Prices valid with mention of this ad. Good through 11/30/92. 























eLLis. 


“ELLIS THE RIM MAN" = 


ETY, COMFORT & CONVENIENCE 
































WB20 2 $28.95 spelen Giamaed aniies Weeds 
Steering Wheel As . py ee we re 
BrakeLock —. ~~ Fishing ane Sie ee 
* Siren = 
Turn Stop Riv het +e oe sap 
"Boum, marring $35. 95 reg. $29.95 sale $19. 95 tor most styles reg. $149.95 sale $1 29.95 
DRESS UP YOUR PICK-UP OR VAN . 
DEEZEE Running Boards Y'TT7~7=, Visors & Racerbacks 
Ma oe . 
Diamond Plate model 






for most pick-up trucks 


Sunvisor special $1 29.95 z 





$95.00 a Moonvisor $1 79.95 
GRIZZLY PRODUCTS CUSTOM COVER 
Deyep— Tonneau Cover 
oe a : As Arvodlzed aluminum — 
Grille Gi aie Ba ag mga 


+ Improves fuel mileage 


reg. $209.95 Sale $219.95 |" 
CARRY MORE WITH YOUR VEHICLE 








25% Off all Grizzly produ 





[OYS]O74\ 






THULE 


: SPECIALTY RACKS AND ACCESSORIES 





ALWAYS AT GOOD PRICES 


10% Off ail Thule products 


PROTECT YOURSELF FROM UNWANTED TRAFFIC Soros 


CBB Closeout models (BEE Remote €@BE) 3 Band 
2 Band Wide Band Protection 
936W 
reg. $279.95 


iran D 

reg. $99.95 

sale $49.95 

one yy sale $209.95 

sale $59.95 Ask about our new laser alert unit 


reg. $119.95 
FOR SAFETY SAKE > 
PIAA Lighting Kits €ELLP Triangle Flare Kit 


SAFETY WARNING 
REFLECTORS 








BIG DUDE 









reg. $249.95 
sale $162.50 




















reg. $24.95 


reg. $189.95 
sale $19.95 set of 3 


sale $169.95 











OPEN DAILY 8-6 


Truck or Van at ELLis. ™ 


All Major 


ALTH AVE. BOSTON “ELLIS THE RIM MAN” Credit Cards 
»-4777 Accepted 

















CHARLES & EDDIE 
Duophonic 
11.99 CD/7.99 CASS 


ee eee 


jae’ FASTER PUSSYCAT 


Whipped 
a. 12.99 CD/7.99 CASS 


Use Your Illusion II 
12.99 CD/7.99 CASS 


MWiglcome to Whereve Your Are 


11.99 CD/7.99 CASS 


eal 12.99 CD/7.99 CASS 


HAKESPHERE’S SIST 
Hormonally Yours 
11.99 CD/7.99 CASS 


pak Stl 


ROGER WA 
Amused To Death 
11.99 CD/7.99 CASS 


Highland Place Mobsters 
1VACDOEASONSS 


Mobsters goes pretty much like any other success 

story: You do a good job. Somebody else gets the 
credit. You fight for the respect of your peers. Your 
get dissed. The odds are stacked against you. But you 
make it anyway. 

The Mobsters call their music “revolutionary street 
music” and rightfully so: It’s honest. It’s emotional. 
It’s angry. And it’s naked. Music that mixes new jack 
groove with papa’s brand new bag of funk. Utilizing 
an amalgam of influences — from Prince to Sly & The 
Family Stone to Parliment/Funkadelic to the roar of the 
hip-hop nation — 1746DCGA30035 reflects a 
contemporary landmark of the streets. The album 
rocks the block with street beats straight from the 
heart, and ravishes the honeys with serious crooning. 

The album title, 1746DCGA30035, is Mobster code 
for the street address for the house they all shared. 
The music is the most diverse blend of styles to be 


Te story of Dallas Austin and the Highland Place 














“D 


> MEEP IT GOIN' ON 
FEATURING 
SMF S PLAYING HARD TO GET « FLY AWAY 
ew SALTY TIME * MARY MARY 





The music is the most diverse blend of styles to 
found on any current release, and although the songs 
range from hard-driving funk to smooth, seductive 


11.99 CD/7.99 CASS 


INCLUDES 


LET'S GET NAKED A ballads to gospel-inspired blues and all the way back 
DADDY + BLACK PEOPLE to hardcore rap, somehow it all fits into a cohesive, 
RU SREAKY? melodic reflection of each of the Mobsters and the . 


7. 99 CASS 11. ag CD streets where they came of age. A 1 alt 
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7. 99 CASS 11.99 G8 
AKON 
ee: 


WIDOWMAKER IS J 
"DEE SNIDER * AL PITRELLI » MARCR 
——= RUSSELL JOE FRANCO - 4 








a 


DEE SNIDER coiaueeeaaee THINGS te say about it. 1 “I’ve got a new bond, WIDOWMAKER. Friendly name, huh? Well \ 
this isn’t a friendly BAND. It’s a viscious, hostile, frothing animal out to decimate the pitiful, gutless, would-be-kings that have been walking the 
boards for the last five years. Sure there are a few R EAL MEN and WOMEN out there, but ‘mon, isn’t it time someone tore down the rest of 
those zeroes? 1 With o name like WI DOWMAKER you'd better be ready to stand and deliver; we couldn’t be readier. The band is the 
culmination of five years of intense planning, CMNless searching, countless auditions ad RITUAL KILLINGS (you have to 
do something with the ones that don’t make it; you can’t just throw them bock! ) but we finally got the line up of doom.” | Widowmaker BLOOD AND 
BULLETS on ESQUIRE RECORDS cocks and rocks and rocks. Dee Snider has delivered o release that screams. According to Dee, “Here's 


the bottom line: This is it. WIDOWMAKER time. $0 GET IN, SIT DOWN, SHUT UP AND HANG ON_- 











SUPER CAT 
DON DADA 


inciudin oe 
GHETTO RED HOT/DON DADA 
NUFF MAN A DEAD 


BIG AND READY (FEATURING HEAVY D) | 
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ret of their de jet paid. They 
‘didn’t like the business they were : 
getting from their original label, so 
they moved up and out and wrote “Pm 
Mad,” in case anyone missed the point. 
The first single, “Gold Digger,” 
recounts one particular 
success: expensive 
women who only want the cash. While 
it’s EPMD business rap again, “Gold 
Digger” also shows a new maturity for 
the group. The EPMD mellow groove at 
times can sport an edge as several 
cuts showease the talent of DJ 
Scratch, whose propulsive scratching 
is typical of the aggressive, hard-core 
attitude of the entire album. 
FOR EPMD, THAT’S JUST 








ormed by songwriter 
BY MARUEY in July 
199], the Dorse.t- 
based trio came to 
the attention of Too Pure's [ UX 
independent-based label ] Richard Roberts 
and Paul Con wia a series of highly-charged 
performances at West Hempstead's 
infamous Sausage Machine 
Seen by TURE OUT as purveyors af 
"a thinking mati talks te those who 
don't like being told what to think,” BJ 
Harvey rapidly gained notoriety on the 
club circuit for the raw edge and primal 
seduction of their live set 
BJ Harvey has now released the 
long-awaited Dry on Indigo Records 
Influenced bya wide range of artistry, 
such as earl Rolling Stones, Captain 
Heefheart and Elmore James, PJ Marvey has 
said, “I'd like it if we could sound like a 
fairground ride, with one thrill after 
another Whether it was making you 
really unhappy or really scared or just 


to have that sort of thrill and that shock. ” 


on 











BUSINESS NEVER PERSONAL 


including: 
CROSSOVER/PLAY THE NEXT MAN 
: BOON DOXx 


we 











7.99 CASS 11.99 CD 


Pu HARVEY 


P J HARVEY DRY 














7.99 CASS 11.99 CB 


DEL AMITRI 


Del Amitri 
"Change Everythine" 


@ 4.) 
AM INCLUDES: ALWAYS THE LAST TO KNOW. JUST 
LIKE A MAN and WHEN YOU WERE YOUNG 
* i a 1 
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Mens & Womens 


Capri CX $1999 


Cross Bike 40 
Reg $240.00 SAVE 


Talon $39995 





CYCLE SPORT ESS 


1771 Mass.Ave. (between Harvard & Porter) 661-6880 





Open: 10-8 Mon.-Fri.; 9:30-6 Sat.; 12-5 Sun. 


Cycle Sport is Cambridge's 1* bicycle super store which carries only the best brand names in bicycles, bike parts, and clothing. We 
stand behind all our service with the area's BEST Bike Mechanics. They are trained in bike building, repair, and customer service. We 
- are here to make you happy. We'll bend over backwards to fill your needs because we want to be your bike shop. We have over 20 
years of experience behind us. Our mechanics and salespeople are road or mountain bike riders & racers so they are in tune with your 
needs. Recreational or Racer, Mouintain or Road we can put you on a Cycle Sport bike. George Frick, Manager 


MARIN 





BRIDGESTONE QUANTUM 


Madrone Trail || MB6 —_$29995 CMX 500 =: $9995 
38%. ave 39 299 


~? Reg $349.00 
Reg $364.00 $3()995 Reg $419.00 Cross Bike g 


DPX 700 Alu $4399 










































































































































ager Muir Woods 
Mi. Bik nde ee Ee $349 95 aaa Rioy 599" E50 || mesite _ Reg$5s0.00 
Traverse $3499 le i ° KASTLE 
Mt. Bike 400 Palisades MB 3 #1 Mt 
Reg $450.00 AVE mai esioo 94()9% Ree $76.00 ewe ‘Tour Montagne Pro 
Obsession $4399 eka $7399 ye 30 Tea | (900 LX Group) see a 4750 
easso0 gave 1°°ll We Take = 21°Frame Only! 
. Children's Bikes Cc 
p f 2 € ourade Ins Bike! Cycle Pro & Raleigh $ 9§ F RB E a Reccaptapensead ae 
Coyote 3 Used Bikes $4995 || Girls & Boys Model 2 F Marin Taan i 
hc $479% Starting at 49 ey a F RB with a MARIN Bike Purchase! 
Coyote Pro 4 THULE Kryptonite Locks | E Mt. Bike 
tag er~ 97245 Car Rack oa or eae L 4 aly cacoed “al 
Sy stems “a ai ¥ 95 reg $42.95 
CAMBRIDGE __ ||: Bars $4995 | 29" | 34s || BIKE SHOES 
¢ Bike Att. Epires 9/30/92 > Ime . 
BEST SERVICE || |. 0 - Diadora qe 
¢ Ski Att. Rhode Gear Rhode Gear o Nike 
CENTER > i Acuisiain Rhode Rhack Ultra Lite I Helmet || * re 
TUNE-UP SPECIAL Expires 9/30/92 ee aa BO 
—T $4 9% | Complete 
BIKE OVERHAUL | MBNOMOIICRCI (cious lclt(clmr-l(c MOM O10) Cd 
MAME. AM sk About YOUR "Cycle Sport Guarantee!’ fe. Roller blade. 
Epires 9/30/92 Sales & Service Center 












































GO BEYOND THE CUTTING EDGE 


MOODS FOR MODERNS WITH DUANE BRUCE 





ee RW RR eR 
ON 
SUNDAY NIGHT 


7-10PM ONLY ON 
RR 


HENS [OKT 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 























SUPPLEMENT TO THE BOSTON PHOENIX « 


nUUh 


Ed Sullivan, Kissinger, and 
the magnificent Ms. Mahler 


by Mark Leccese 


oon the leaves will be turning, and 
not just the ones cranky families sit 
in traffic on Vermont roads to see. 

Fall also means the turning of the 
leaves of new books, with their stiff 
bindings, shiny dust jackets, and a 
smell as distinctive as the inside of a 
new car. 

Politics, men, and education are hot top- 
ics in the fall 1992 publishing season; a 
book called Why Iron John Can’t Read: The 
Legacy of the Bush-Reagan Era would fly 
out of the bookstores. 

(In the following selections, the month 
of publication and price are included where 
they were available at press time.) 


Pop culture 

From Ed Sullivan to Spike Lee is a long, 
long journey (try for a moment to imagine 
them meeting), but that we have books this 
season about both them is a testament to 
the endurance of America’s popular cul- 
ture. 

A Really Big Show: Ed Sullivan and the 
Panorama of American Entertainment, 
1948-1971, text by John Leonard. Thirty 
million people watched each Sunday — 
how many just wanted to see Topo Gigio, 
the Little Italian Mouse? (“Eddie, kees a- 
me good night.”) More than 350 photos. 
November, $35, Viking. 

By Any Means Necessary: The Trials and 
Tribulations of the Making of Malcolm X, 
Spike Lee and Ralph Wiley. Movie tie-in 
for what will undoubtedly be the film of the 
season. December, $12.95, Hyperion: 

Crypt 33: The Saga of Marilyn Monroe 
— The Final Word, Milo Speriglio and 
Adela Gregory. Final word? Doubt it. Just 
a hunch. October, $18.95, Carol. 

Dave Barry Does Japan, Dave Barry. Sil- 
ly stories and silly observations from a 
transcendently silly guy. October, $18, 
Random House. 

Hollywood vs. America: Popular Culture 
and the War Against Traditional Values, 
Michael Medved. The TV-star film critic 
takes on Hollywood in an expanded ver- 
sion of his screed that first appeared in the 
obscure conservative journal Jmprimis and 
drew 500,000 requests for reprints. Octo- 
ber, $17, HarperCollins. 

Madonna Illustrated, Tim Riley. An illus- 
trated, large-format tribute with text by the 
author of excellent critical books on the 
Beatles and Bob Dylan. October, $19.95 
(paperback original), Hyperion. 

Notorious, Herb Ritts. The notorious 
photographer presents portraits of notori- 
ous pop-culture renegades: Mick Jagger, 
William Burroughs, David Hockney, and 
so on. October, $75, Little, Brown. 

Rap: The Lyrics: The Words to Rap’s 175 
Greatest Hits, edited by Lawrence A. Stan- 
ley. “Hey, was that ‘Off the po-lice’ or 
‘Floss yo back teeth’?” Answers rap’s most 
nagging question: “What'd he say?” 
September, $16, Penguin original. 

Round Up the Usual Suspects: The Mak- 
ing of Casablanca, Aljean Harmetz. The 
New York Times staffer and film critic 
places one of everybody’s favorite movies 
in the context of its times on the occasion 
of its 50th anniversary. September, $24.95, 
Hyperion. 

The Penguin Book of Rock and Roll 
Writing, edited by Clinton Heylin. Includes 
works by Greil Marcus, Tom Wolfe, Lou 
Reed, Patti Smith, Pete Townshend, 
Richard Goldstein, Jon Landau, Simon 
Frith, and the magnificent Lester Bangs. 
November, $27.50, Viking. 

The Way We Never Were: American 
Families and the Nostalgia Trip, Stephanie 
Coontz. A factual look at the half-truths 
and outright lies promulgated about the 
past. (Teen pregnancy, to take one exam- 
ple, peaked in the 1950s.) When the Re- 
publicans talk about “family values,” exact- 


ly whose family do they mean? October, 
$27, Basic. 


Fistfights in the cafeteria 

Our high-school teachers handed out 
detention when we got into fights in 
school; now it’s the teachers who put on 
their best tough-guy glares and ask each 
other, “You wanna fat lip?” 

Why Johnny Can’t Tell Right from 
Wrong: Moral Illiteracy and the Case for 
Character Education, William Kirpatrick. A 
Boston College School of Education pro- 
fessor argues that values must be taught in 
the schools. September, $21.50, Simon & 
Schuster. 

The Myth of Cultural Decline, Gerald 
Graff. To University of Chicago professor 
Graff, the debate over higher education 
proves the vigor of America’s colleges and 
universities. Perhaps Graff can administer 
an antidote to the poison Alan Bloom, Di- 
nesh D’Souza, and their ilk injected into 
the system. November, $19.95, Norton. 

An Aristocracy of Everyone: The Politics 
of Education and the Future of America, 
Benjamin R. Barber. A call for equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all. October, $20, 
Ballantine. 

Hail to Thee Okoboji U.! Humor Anthol- 
ogy on Higher Education, edited by Mark 


SEPTEMBER 18, 


George F. Will. The bow-tied pundit ex- 
plains for us simpletons how term limits 
will restore democracy, restore family val- 
ues, and win a pennant for the Cubs. 
September, $19.95, Free Press. 

Marching in Place: The Status Quo Pres- 
idency of George Bush, Michael Duffy and 
Dan Goodgame. Two Time-magazine 
Washington reporters give us the details of 
what everyone already knows. September, 
$23, Simon & Schuster. 

The Comeback Kid: The Life and Career 
of Bill Clinton, Charles F. Allen and 
Jonathan Portis. Depending on how the 
election goes, you may be seeing teetering 
stacks of this book on the remainder table 
’round about the second week of Novem- 
ber. September, $18.95, Carol. 

The First Dissident: The Book of Job in 
Today’s Politics, William Safire. A medita- 
tion on what Job and other characters of 
legend can teach us about authority and 
governing. September, $23, Random 
House. 


Across the great divide 

Undoubtedly, some of the first cave 
drawings represented the efforts our ances- 
tors to make sense of their fellow creatures 
who, inexplicably, had different sex organs 
under their bearskins — or to figure out 
what the organs under their own bearskins 
meant. 

This year, for the first time, books about 
men’s issues outnumber books about 
women’s issues. It could be argued, of 
course, that all of publishing history, back 
to the cave drawings, has been about men’s 
issues. 

And bearskins have given way to Levis. 

No More Nice Girls: Countercultural Es- 
says, Ellen Willis. The veteran Village Voice 
writer discusses politics, arts, and society. 
January, $22.95, University Press of New 
England. 

The Male Ego, Willard Gaylin. A psychi- 
atrist and author of the best-seller Redis- 
covering Love examines the contradictions 
and frustrations of men’s everyday lives. 
October, $23, Viking. 

The Male Paradox, John Munder Ross. 
Case histories of men in whom the “femi- 
nine” and aggressive impulses are at war. 
October, $23, Simon & Schuster. 

The Word of a Woman: Selected Prose, 


1992 


Matters of the heart 

Moths in your rug do it, as Cole Porter 
helpfully pointed out, and if moths had 
Macs, they’d write about it, too. 

Anatomy of Love: The Natural History of 
Monogamy, Adultery, and Divorce, Helen 
E. Fisher. An anthropologist traces the his- 





tory of the human customs of mating, re- | 
mating, and de-mating, November, | 


$22.95, W.W. Norton. 


Creating Love: The Next Stage of | 


Growth, John Bradshaw. November, 
$22.50, Bantam. The Father of the Inner 
Child talks about the healing power of love. 

Get Rid of Him: The Book That Tells 
You How, When and Why to do It!, Joyce 
L. Verdal. Now that’s a great title. Featur- 
ing 15 ways to dump the creep. (Didn’t 
Paul Simon have 50? That’s men for you.) 
December, $18.95, Warner Books, 

Incest: From a Journal of Love, the Un- 
expurgated Diary of Anais Nin, 1932-1934, 
Anais Nin. The really naughty bits of Nin’s 
diary that she held back from publication. 
October, $24.95, Harcourt Brace Jo- 
vanovich. 

Making Love: An Erotic Odyssey 


Richard Rhodes. The Pulitzer Prize-win- | 
ning author of The Making of the Atomic | 
Bomb moves on to a subject just as, um, | 
explosive. September, $18, Simon & | 


Schuster. 


From the headlines 


Books about current events have always 
been a staple of the publishing industry, 


but this season there’s an unusually inter- 


esting crop. 


A Question of Choice, Sarah Wedding- | 
ton. The winning attorney in the Roe v. | 
Wade case tells the inside story. Septem- | 


ber, $21.95, Putnam. 


America’s Disappearing Middle Class, | 


Kevin Phillips. One of America’s most 
acute political minds (and the author of the 
brilliant The Politics of Rich and Poor) ex- 
amines the assault on the middle class of 





the Reagan-Bush years. January, Random 


House. 


Class: The Wreckage of an American | 


Family, Geoffrey Douglas. How one New 


York Social Register family deteriorates | 


into suicide, violence, adultery, and alco- 
holism. October, $22.50, Henry Holt. 


GAY IDEAS by Richard D. Mohr, examines controversies in the gay community. 


C. Ebersole. Laughing at higher education 
with Mark Twain, James Thurber, Garry 
Trudeau, and many others. September, 
$24.95, Fordham University Press. 


The body impolitic 

Dan Quayle, Congress, George Bush, 
Bill Clinton, and Job. Whom do you trust? 

Imperial Caddy: The Rise of Dan Quayle 
in America and the Decline and Fall of 
Practically Everything Else, Joe Queenen. A 
sharp and funny magazine writer’s first 
book. October, $22.95, Hyperion. 

Restoration: Congress, Term Limits and 
the Recovery of Deliberative Democracy, 


1968-1991, Robin Morgan. A collection of 
essays from a noted writer and current edi- 
tor-in-chief of Ms. magazine. November, 
$19.95, Norton. 

Living with the Passive-Aggressive Man, 
Scott Wetzler. The only other kind, I sup- 
pose, is Aggressive-Aggressive. September 
$20, Simon & Schuster. 

Iron Joe Bob, Joe Bob Briggs. The leg- 
endary Texas drive-in-movie reviewer and 
social commentator (a/k/a newspaperman 
and movie critic John Bloom) contributes 
to the “men’s studies” movement. Includes 
his manifesto “Cappuccino My Butt.” $19, 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Contrary to Popular Opinion, Alan M. 
Dershowitz. The lawyer who never had an 


unpublished thought opines on anti- | 


Semitism, free expression versus intoler- 
ance, state rights and individual rights, 
abortion, capital punishment, and more. 
September, $22.95, Pharos. 

Faces at the Bottom of the Well: The Per- 
manence of Racism, Derrick Bell. Harvard 
Law Professor Bell, a powerful thinker and 
writer, on the intractability of racism. 
September, $20, Basic. 

Free Speech for Me — But Not for Thee: 


How the American Left and Right Relent- 
See BOOKS, page 30 | 
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Books 


Continued from page 29 

lessly Censor Each Other, Nat Hentoff. The 
bad guys on both sides warp the First 
Amendment. October, HarperCollins. 

Gay Ideas: Outing and Other Controver- 
sies, Richard D. Mohr. A philosopher ex- 
amines outing, ACT-UP, and other politi- 
cal controversies rooted in the gay commu- 
nity. November, $25, Beacon. 

Lead Us Not Into Temptation: Catholic 
Priests and the Sexual Abuse of Children, 
Jason Berry. By a New Orleans reporter — 
described as a “loving critic” of the church 
— who uncovered a clerical case of child 
molestation in Cajun country and spent the 
next eight years investigating 400 similar 
cases. October, $22.50, Doubleday. 

Rads: A True Story of the End of the 
1960s, Tom Bates. The author places the 
infamous 1969 bombing of the Army Math 
Research Center at the University of Wis- 
consin in historical perspective. September, 
$23, HarperCollins. 


Stories and tales 

Although this is not the best season in re- 
cent memory for novels, it does promise 
new works from interesting young authors 
(Susan Minot, Paul Auster, Julian Barnes) 
and some proven masters (Louis Auchin- 
closs, Gore Vidal, William Trevor). 

Contents Under Pressure: a Novel of Sus- 
pense, Edna Buchanan. A tough and tender 
Cuban-American reporter for a Miami 
newspaper in the midst of murder and a 
cover-up. By one of America’s great crime 
reporters. September, $21.95, Hyperion. 

Donovan’s Wife, Tom Wicker. Dirty 
dealings in the race for a US Senate seat. 
October, $22, Morrow. 

False Gods, Louis Auchincloss. Six mod- 
ern novellas based on Greek myths. Jan- 
uary, $20, Houghton Mifflin. 

Flying into Love, D.M. Thomas. A recre- 
ation, mixing fact and fiction, of JFK’s as- 
sassination. September, $20, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Folly, Susan Minot. A Beacon Hill “lady” 
must choose between two men in this novel 
set in Boston between the two world wars. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Leviathan, Paul Auster. Friendship, de- 
‘sire, and betrayal in everyday life. Septem- 
ber, $21, Viking. 

Live from Golgotha, Gore Vidal. A TV 
network, stumbling upon time-travel soft- 
ware, films the crucifixion to boost its rat- 
ings. September, $22, Random House. 

Maybe the Moon, Armistead Maupin. 
The Hollywood life of a 32-inch-high 
woman who stars in B movies and infomer- 
cials. October, $25, HarperCollins. 

Nothing But Blue Skies, Thomas 


| McGuane. A Western speculator, with his 


family raised and his fortune made, search- 











GERMANS face the past in Ginter Grass’s new novel. 


10 fall books worthy of special attention 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, 16th edition, Justin Kaplan, general editor. 
A labor of many years for the Cambridge biographer, the new edition features 340 
new authors and speakers. November, $40, Little, Brown. 

Erotica, by Madonna, with photos by Steven Meisel (includes a CD single from 
the upcoming Madonna album). Now Americans in every village and hamlet can 
share — in text and photos — Madonna’s sexual fantasies. Rumor has it that this 
is outrageous even for Madonna. But what does it say about Madonna’s beloved 
desire to shock that this is a Book-of-the-Month Club selection? October, $49.95, 
Warner. 

False Profits: The Inside Story of BCCI, the World’s Most Corrupt Finan- 
cial Empire, by Peter Truell and Larry Gurwin. A Wall Street Journal reporter 
and a freelancer for the Economist uncover the sordid story of “The Bank of 
Crooks and Criminals International.” October, $24.95, Houghton Mifflin. 

Flaubert, by Henri Troyat. A new biography from the author of landmark lives 
of Tolstoy, Chekhov, Turgenev, and Peter the Great. December $25, Viking. 

Memoirs of the Ford Administration, by John Updike. Another roll of the 
dice by the prolific novelist. The story melds and contrasts the private lives of 
characters in the free-sex ’70s and pre-Civil War America. November, $23, 
Knopf. 

The Call of the Toad, Giinter Grass, translated by Ralph Mannheim. After re- 
unification, an art historian and art restorer lead Germans to the places of their 
youth. October $22.95, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

The Jewish People in America (five volumes), Henry L. Feingold, general edi- 
tor. Sponsored by the American Jewish Historical Society in its centennial year. 
November, $29.95 each ($95 for the set until February; $145 thereafter), Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 

The Rascal King: The Life and Times of James Michael Curley, 1874- 
1958, Jack Beatty. Anchored by an epic life, this book promises to be an epic of 
urban politics and Irish America. October, $25, Addison-Wesley. 

The Secret History, Donna Tartt. This season’s most celebrated first novel. 
Mississippi native and Bennington grad Tartt weaves a story of a group of college 
students, a murder, and its aftermath. September, Knopf. 

The Tale of the Body Thief, Anne Rice. More of the Vampire Chronicles. Oc- 
tober, $24, Knopf. 

— ML 
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es for the meaning of life after his wife 
leaves him. October, $21.95, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Sin, Josephine Hart. A tale of envy by the 
author of Damage. September, $20, 
Knopf. 

The Collected Stories, William Trevor. 
The 19th book from the great short-story 
writer. November, $30, Viking. 

The Fourteen Sisters of Emilio Montez 
O’Brien, Oscar Hijuelos. Another novel 
with a great title from the author of The 
Mambo Kings Play Songs of Love. January, 
$21, Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 

The Journey of Ibn Fattouma, Naguib 
Mahfouz. A new translation, by Denys 
Johnson-Davies, of this 10-year-old novel 
in which a devout Muslim travels the 
world. September, $20, Doubleday. 

The Male Cross-Dresser Support Group, 
Tama Janowitz. Men and women and the 
1990s. September, $20, Crown. 

The Murder of Albert Einstein, Todd 
Gitlin. A leading media critic spins a story 
about a cynical TV reporter. September, 
$22, Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 

The Porcupine, Julian Barnes. A short 
novel about the trial of a deposed Eastern 
European party leader. November, $17, 
Knopf. 


The cultural elite 

Poetry and the essay, annually lamented 
as deader than doornails, live robustly on. 

Abstract Art: A Cultural History, Hilton 
Kramer. Put aside for a moment his right- 
wing rantings and do your best to wade 
through his pompous diction; he’s still an 
acute art critic. With 50 illustrations. 
November, $22.95, Free Press. 

Balancing Acts: Essays, Edward 
Hoagland. Twenty-four essays, heavy on 
memoir and travel, from an impressively 
gifted essayist. December, $23, Simon & 
Schuster. 

Evening Train, Denise Levertov. Poems 
about the environment, the Gulf War, love, 
and pain. October, $17.95, New Direc- 
tions. 

Hotel Lautréamont, John Ashbery. The 
first new collection in some time from 
America’s most celebrated (and most ar- 
cane) poet. September, Knopf. 

New and Selected Poems, Mary Oliver. 
The Pulitzer Prize-winning poet has a deft 
touch with fields and trees, and a soft spot 
even for goldenrod. September, $20, Bea- 
con. 

Screening History, Gore Vidal. Vidal 
mixes movies, politics, and memoir to ex- 
amine “how history and fiction blend in the 
public and private worlds.” September, 
$14.95, Harvard University Press. 

Sweeney’s Flight, Seamus Heaney and 
Rachel Giese. Poems by Heaney illustrated 
by Giese’s photographs of Northern Ire- 
land. September, $35, Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux. 

The Sixties, Edmund Wilson, edited by 
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The Divers , ia Li e | 
E.O. Wilson uy f if 


All evidence marshalled here resonates 
through Mr. Wilson’s tightly reasoned call 
for a spirit of stewardship over the world’s 
biological wealth. he makes a plea for spe- 
cific actions that will enhance rather than 
diminish not just diversity but the quality of 
life on earth. E.O. Wilson, twice winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize, writes and teaches at 
Harvard University. 


Harvard, $29.95 





The Ethics of Screening History 
Authenticity Gore Vidal 
Charles Taylor Mr. Vidal shows how history and fiction 
The McGill University scholar and blend in the private and public worlds of 
: : his generation. He intertwines fond recol- 
philosopher us with the challenge lections of fil ant inthe “ 
to face the moral and political crises of our ns sos of his Weshin De — 
time, and to make the most of modemity’s age ae sain pte 
own challenges. By looking past simplis- pei wenger ney at q 
tic, one-sided judgements of modem cul- dics oye is tich with poli- 
ture, by distinguishing the good and valu- - Screening History is oe 
able from the socially and politically per- Gotes; its insights are shrewd. 
ious, Mr. Taylor articulates the promise of Harvard, $14.95 


our age. 


Harvard, $17.95 
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The Ethics of 
Authenticity 








Daughters of Africa 
Margaret Busby, editor 


The most comprehensive anthology ever 
attempted of oral and written literature by 
women of African descent, the world over 
throughout the ages. From the ancient 
Egyptian queen Hatshepsut to contempo- 
rary writers such as Terry McMillan, Alice 
Walker, and Buchi Emecheta, Daughters 
of Africa aims to chart a new canon. 


Pantheon, $35.00 
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Faces at the Bottom of 
the Well: The 


Permanence of Racism 
Derrick Bell 

The civil rights activist and author of the 
acclaimed And We Are Not Saved, Mr. 
Bell presents a radical vision of the perma- 
nence of racism in America. He calls on 
African Americans to abandon the mis- 
leading vision of "we shall overcome” to 
create strategies for combating the burdens 
of racism. Professor Bell is currently visit- 
ing professor at New York University Law 
School. 


Basic Books, $20.00 











Harvard Book Stores 
1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 





Harvard Book Store Cafe 


190 Newbury Street, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 
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Lewis M. Dabney. The final volume of the 
great man’s journals. A pity he didn’t live 
to see the ’80s. January, $30, Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux. 


Let’s talk about me 

Is it jealousy or pretentiousness? Follow- 
ing the success of Robert MacNeil’s auto- 
biography, Wordstruck, the other two talk- 
ing heads on PBS’s MacNeil/Lehrer News 
Hour will publish memoirs this season. 
Bostonians eagerly await memoirs from 
Chet, Nat, Mike, and Dickie the Weather- 
man. 

A Bus of My Own, Jim Lehrer. If Mac- 

Neil and Lehrer had co-authored an auto- 
biography, it could have been called Bus- 
Struck. Or perhaps an envious Lehrer 
should have called his book A Word of My 
Own, Edgewise. September, $22.95, Put- 
nam. 
In My Place, Charlayne Hunter-Gault. 
The third member of the MacNeil/Lehrer 
trio (why isn’t her name in the show’s ti- 
tle?) recounts her beginnings in small- 
town South Carolina, her role in desegre- 
gating the University of Georgia, and her 
current life. Note the use of the first-per- 
son possessive in the titles of these two 
books. October, $19, Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux. 

It Doesn’t Take a Hero: The Autobiogra- 
phy of Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, Peter 
Petre. America’s current favorite general 
aw-shucks his way through a memoir. 
Watch for excerpts in Newsweek. October, 
$25, Bantam. 

My Life in Politics, Willy Brandt. One of 
the century’s great statesmen tells the story 
of his life, from being stripped of his citi- 
zenship by the Nazis to winning the Nobel 
Peace Prize. October, $35, Viking. 

The Struggle and the Triumph: An Auto- 
biography, Lech Walesa. The former elec- 
trician and union organizer, now president 
of Poland, tells the story of his life and the 
history of the Solidarity movement. 
September, $24, Arcade. 

Twyla Tharp: An Autobiography, Twyla 
Tharp. A dancer and choreographer’s jour- 
ney from an Indiana farm to California to 
New York City. November, $24.50, Ban- 
tam. 


Lives of saints 

“There is properly no history; only biog- 
raphy,” Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote. 
These biographies offer glimpses ‘of a wide 
range of history-makers. 

A Pilgrim in the Ruins: A Life of Walker 
Percy, Jay Tolson. A wonderful but some- 
times overlooked writer gets a new biogra- 
phy. October, $27.50, Simon & Schuster. 

Abbie Hoffman: American Rebel, Marty 
Jezer. The life and times of a Worcester 
boy who seized the stage while the whole 
world was watching. September, $22.95, 
Rutgers University Press. 

Blue-Eyed Child of Fortune: The Civil 
War Letters of Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, 
edited by Russel Duncan. Writings of the 
Beacon Hill Brahmin who led a squad of 
African-American soldiers in the Civil War. 
October, $29.95, University of Georgia 
Press. 

Dream Makers, Dream Breakers: The 
World of Justice Thurgood Marshall, Carl 
T. Rowan. The life of one of the pivotal fig- 
ures of the American 20th century. Jan- 
uary, $24.95, Little, Brown. 

Fear and Loathing: The Strange and Ter- 
rible Saga of Hunter S. Thompson, Paul 
Perry. November, $22.95, Thunder’s 
Mouth. The Prince of Gonzo Journalism 
finds himself on the other side of the type- 
writer. 

Gates: How Microsoft’s Mogul Reinvent- 
ed an Industry — and Made Himself the 
Richest Man in America, Stephen Manes 
and Paul Andrews. Two Seattle natives, af- 
ter hundreds of interviews, profile William 
Gates, America’s richest nerd. $22.50, 
Doubleday. 

Hemingway: A Life Without Conse- 

quences, James R. Mellow. By the winner 
of an American Book Award for biography. 
November, $30, Houghton Mifflin. 

Horowitz: A Musical Biography, Harold 
C. Schonberg. Includes the master’s return 
to his native USSR after a self-imposed 
61-year exile. November, $27.50, Simon & 
Schuster. 

Kissinger: A Biography, Walter Isaacson. 
The author of The Wise Men, an assistant 
managing editor at Time, has written the 
first biography of the master of geopolitics. 
September, $30, Simon & Schuster. 

Selected Letters: 1940-1985, Philip 
Larkin, edited by Anthony Thwaite. More 
than 700 letters. January, $40, Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux. 

The Bride of the Wind: The Life of Ana 
Mahler, Susanne Keegan. This amazing 
woman married, in order, Gustav Mahler, 


Walter Gropius, and the novelist Franz 
Werfel; had a passionate affair with the 
painter Oscar Kokoschka; fled the Nazis to 
the US, and died at 85 in 1964. Septem- 
ber, $25, Viking. 

The Roaring Silence: John Cage, a Life, 
David Revill. A biography of a quixotic 
thinker. September, $27.95, Arcade. 


Money, morals, and merchants 

The 1980s seem to have a longer literary 
half-life than enriched uranium. Money 
makes the world go ’round. 

The Naked Consumer: How Our Private 
Lives Become Public Commodities, Erik 
Larson. The veteran reporter, after being 
besieged with baby products two weeks af- 
ter his first child was born, discovered how 
corporations use spies, hidden cameras, 
computers, sonar, and even EEGs to find 
out what make the consumer’s heart beat 
faster. October, Henry Holt. 

Capitalist Fools: Malcolm Forbes and the 
Decline of American Enterprise, Nicholas 
von Hoffman. Malcolm Forbes held up — 
and then drawn and quartered — as an ex- 
ample of the money culture of the ’80s. 
September, $22.50, Doubleday. 

Doing Well and Doing Good: The Chal- 
lenge to the Christian Capitalist, Richard 
John Neuhaus. Catholic priest and neocon- 
servative intellectual Neuhaus, drawing on 
the teachings of Pope John Paul II, blesses 
money-making. October, $22, Doubleday. 

From Manet to Manhattan: The Rise of 
the Modern Art Market, Peter Watson. Ma- 
jor dealers, big auction houses, and how 
they influence the price — and making — 
of art. November, $35, Random House. 

Liberation Management: Necessary Dis- 
organization for the Nanosecond Nineties, 
Tom Peters. The author of business bible 
In Search of Excellence weighs in on man- 
agement today. October, $30, Knopf. 

Negotiating the Future: A Labor Perspec- 
tive on American Business, Barry and Irv- 
ing Bluestone. Written by a father-and-son 
team: Irving is a life-long senior union offi- 
cial and son Barry an economist (and 
UMass/Boston professor). November, 
$25, Basic. 


Popular science 


The past 10 or 15 years have seen cracks | 


in the wall between science and literature 
large enough for the average reader (who 
stumbled through science requirements in 
school) to squeeze through. 

Nature’s Mind: The Biological Roots of 
Thinking, Emotions, Sexuality, Language, 
and Intelligence, Michael S. Gazzaniga. 
The effects of natural “Darwinian” selec- 
tion on the human mind; the “nature ver- 
sus nurture” argument tilts further toward 
science. October, $25, Basic. 

Origins Reconsidered: In Search of What 
Makes Us Human, Richard Leakey and 
Roger Lewin. By the world’s leading pale- 
oanthropologist. October, $25, Double- 
day. 

Pi in the Sky: Counting, Thinking, and 
Being, John Barrow. How math and life 
add up. September, $25, Oxford Universi- 
ty Press. 

The Hacker Crackdown: Law and Disor- 
der on the Electronic Frontier, Bruce Ster- 
ling. A best-selling science-fiction writer 
reports on hackers and cops in cyberspace. 
November, $22.50, Bantam. 


Places and things 

And, finally, some interesting oddities. 

The Eye of the Elephant: Life and Death 
in an African Wilderness, Mark and Delia 
Owens. Two conservationists, the authors 
of Cry of the Kalahari, tell a story of mod- 
ern Africa. October, $22.95, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

African Laughter: Four Visits to Zimbab- 
we, Doris Lessing. The brilliant writer re- 
counts her visits to her homeland after be- 
ing exiled from the old Southern Rhodesia 
for 25 years for her opposition to the mi- 
nority white government. October, $25, 
HarperCollins. 

Looking Around: A Journey Through Ar- 
chitecture, Witold Rybczynski. November, 
$22, Viking. A deft and charming writer 
stops to look around. 

The Cat Inside, William S. Burroughs. 
The infamous dissolute pens a 96-page 
paean to cats. October, $12.50, Viking. 

The Crystal Desert: Summers in Antarcti- 
ca, David G. Campbell. Winner of the 
Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship 
Award. December, $21.95., Houghton 
Mifflin. 

The Evolution of Useful Things, Henry 
Petroski. The author of the lucid and en- 
chanting The Pencil, an engineering pro- 
fessor at Duke, explains the invention of 
the paper clip and myriad other things we 
never think about but couldn’t live without. 
December, Knopf. Q 
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Now from Porter Square, 
non-stop service to Madrid, 
Paris, Beijing, Warsaw 
and Pittsburgh. 


No other restaurant takes you to as many 
places as Tapas. Our ‘tapas’ serving style 
lets you sample everything from 
Sole en Papillote and Peking Raviolis to 
custom brewed beer from Pittsburgh. 
For authentic cuisine from around 
the world, come to Tapas. 

Or see your travel agent. 


Henderson Carriage Building 
2067 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 
(617) 576-2240 « Free Parking 
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Remember the great times you had at your 
favorite neighborhood spot? They're back at 

A Steak In The Neighborhood! Enjoy everything 
from nachos and salads to burgers, steak and 
chicken. Listen to some good tunes on our CD 
jukebox. Dance the night away. Watch music 
videos, or sports on wide-screen tv's. So stop 
by today. All your friends will be here. 


ome |. (| | | |) | \ samememesa: 


; THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
wat, 


39 Dalton Street at the Sheraton Boston Hotel - 262-1822 + Fax 236-6012 
Open 11:30 AM to 2 AM + Dancing every night from 10 p.m 


EXPERIENCE “‘A BRIEF HISTORY OF TIME” 


Register to win great prizes at all Coop locations! 
- 250 Runner Up Prizes: Passes to a special screening on September 23, 
at 7:30pm at the Loews Theater, Harvard Square 


* Ten Third Prizes: Movie posters autographed by director and 
Cambridge resident, Errol Morris 


* Three Second Prizes: A Brief History of Time by Stephen Hawking, 
A Brief History of Time Companion, and Stephen Hawking: A Li: 
in Science by John Gribben. 


* Two Grand Prizes: SWATCH watches 


“AN ELEGANT, INSPIRATIONAL AND 
MYSTERIOUS MOVIE.” 


Ansen, NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


“A refreshing and thrillingly lucid surprise... 
A one-of-a-kind film adventure.” 


er Travers, ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 





AN ERROL MORRIS FILM 
BASED ON T ooK 
B 
STEPHEN H ING 


pM =) 4] 3 HISTORY 
OF TIME 


TRITON PICTURES 


Dial 1 ee oe ole). Peele) ielel Ea -i a ae) 0.0. mo) lee Semele.) 
NBC TOK YO BROADCASTING SYSTEM AND CHANNEL FOUR 
AN ERROL MORRIS FILM A BRIEF HISTORY OF TIME STEPHEN HAWKING 
PHILIP GLASS KURT MUNKACS! BRAD FULLER 
JOHN BAILEY. A 5S 
DAVID HICKMAN 


eS Longwood bo 

Mon - Sat 9:15am - 7; Mon - Sat 9:15am - 7; 

Thurs. til 8:30pm; Sat. Ca5pm Thurs. tl 8:30pm; Sat. tl 45pm 
Sunday 12 - 6pm 

TELEPHONE: 499-2000 
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Harvest menus, Mediterranean flavors, 
| and a cosmic café thrown in for fun 


| by Caroline Schleifer 


ith the return of crisp fall days 
and cool nights, Bostonians tra- 
ditionally begin to think more 
about dining out. September is 
considered the beginning of the 
new year for many restaurants, 
which change their menus to 
take advantage of seasonal 
| foods and produce. So it’s a good time to 
go out and see what’s new and exciting. 

This year, the large number of local new 
restaurants and restaurants changing own- 
erships makes dining out even more of an 
adventure. Old favorites, places you 
thought you knew well, are changing their 
menus and expanding their business to in- 
clude lunch, brunch, or special events. 
Some are reconsidering their focus — re- 
decorating, relocating, changing their for- 
mat or their prices. 





NEW, HIP, AND HOT 
Other Side Cosmic Café, 407 Newbury 
Street, 536-9477. 

Choosing to renovate a building on the 
“other side” of Newbury Street (properly 
the Newbury Street Extension) was only 
the first of many innovations that partners 
Sean Collins and Jeff Gallea devised to 
make their restaurant stand out in the 
crowd of Boston’s new cafés. Besides being 
a real, honest, true-to-life coffee house, the 
Other Side boasts an outdoor deck, a skylit 
interior with a wrought-iron balcony, a 

| cozy sofa-filled upstairs, and a giant 
juicer/extractor that puts out divine con- 
coctions such as Liquid Sunshine, Bloom, 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY SHANNON PALMER 


Ginger Phase, Electric Lemonade, Dennis 
Hopper, Ginger Rogers Hopper, Moon 
Juice, and the Daily Planet (all available 
with doses of wheat-grass juice) and that’s 
just the beginning. In addition to being 
juice heaven, the café will serve espresso 
and cappuccino (of course), flavored cof- 
fees, specialty bottled beer, wine by the 
glass, and simple meals. The drinks and 
food — sandwiches on hearth-baked 
breads, strawberry-rhubarb pies, and vege- 
tarian dishes such as magic-mushroom 
quiche — will be available to go or for sit- 
down meals in the café or on the deck. This 
alternative, West Coast-style café, slated to 
open by the second week of September, 
ushers the ’90s into Boston and promises 
to be the hippest hangout in town — final- 
ly. Open until 2 a.m. weekends and until 
midnight during the week. 


Emporio Armani Express and Emporio 
Armani Express Restaurant, 210-214 
Newbury Street. No phone number at 
press time. 

Bostonians who long for Al Forno’s 
grilled pizzas and baked pastas won’t need 
to drive all the way to Providence this fall. 
The founders of Al Forno, Joanne Kilheen 
and George Germon, in partnership with 
Giorgio Armani, are planning a new 
caffé/restaurant for Newbury Street. 
Downstairs, an informal European-style 
caffé/winebar will offer panini sandwiches, 
grilled pizza, salads, and their famous 
desserts, such as tartuffo chocolate cake 
and rustic crostata tarts. Upstairs, in a 
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more formal environment, there will be a 
choice of appetizers, baked pastas, and 
made-to-order desserts as well, including 
babycakes, a small, flourless warm 
chocolate or almond cake, and 
coffee granita ice. A Novem- 
ber opening is planned for 
this latest addition to 
the stylish Armani 
empire. 


Parish Café, 361 
Boylston Street, 
247-4777. 
Gordon 
Wilcox, owner 
of Rattlesnake 
Bar and Grill, 
and partners 
Jay Gardner 
and Peter Kul- 
po, plan to get 
the creative input 
of the best Boston- 
area chefs for their 
café, due to open in 
mid-October. Labeling the 
menu theme “The Great Ones,” 
Wilcox already has promises from 
Lydia Shire, Chris Schlesinger, Sally 
Ling, and Jody Adams, among oth- 
ers, to contribute recipes for a sand- 
wich, salad, or other “funky food” to 
be named in their honor. Boston’s ver- 
sion of Graumann’s Chinese Theatre for 
chefs promises a casual, upbeat environ- 
ment for beer, wine, and informal meals 
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in a ’90s art-deco setting right across the 
street from the Rattlesnake. Open from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and serving food un- 
til 1 a.m., the Parish Café will add another 


sorely needed late-night eating spot to the 
Back Bay. 


Figs, 67 Main Street, Charlestown, 242- 
2229. 

Olives’ long-awaited pizzeria bakery is 
set to open in mid-September. Figs will be 
a casual, neighborhood place: a simple and 
traditional pizza-and-pasta joint featuring 
daily specials for sit-down lunches and din- 
ners. The menu will feature rustic pizzas 
with traditional fresh mozzarella and toma- 
to as well as the more unusual fig and 
prosciutto topping. The bakery will offer 
Olives’ famous country and olive breads to 
take home. 


Blackbird Baking Company, 1032 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, 739-9755. 

The Blackbird Baking Company, which 
opened in July, bills itself as a bakery and 
coffeehouse, but the place defies any clear- 
cut categories. The project of Alysa Subtel- 
ny, best known to Bostonians as former 
pastry chef of l’Espalier, and her husband, 
Michael Plummer, the bakery offers:a vari- 
ety of pastries, breads, and lunch items. Al- 
though trained as a classical French pastry 
chef, Alysa’s repertoire now includes giant 
buckwheat muffins served with honey-nut 
butter, oat-raisin scones, and Indian pud- 
ding, as well as a cognac-and-fig-filled 
chocolate torte and brioche (available with 
chocolate chunks). A light lunch menu, 
served in the downstairs café and espresso 
bar, changes daily, but will include salads 
such as Bulgarian feta and tomato, wild- 
mushroom tart, and a pub plate with 
smoked ham. The upstairs level will be 
used for jazz performances and poetry and 
fiction readings. 


Aigo Bistro, at the Depot, 84 Thoreau 
Street, Concord (508) 371-1333. 

Aigo Bistro opened only last June, and 
chef Ana Sortun is already planning to 
adapt the sunny Mediterranean summer 
flavors of her menu to the heartier foods of 
autumn. Favorite dishes such as crispy 
ravioli will be filled with the fall tastes of 
spaghetti squash or red Swiss chard; dishes 
such as Moroccan-spiced tagines or grilled 
meats with Spanish-style mole, a fruit-and- 
nut-enriched sauce, will be offered as en- 
trees. Dessert offerings will include 
poached pears in an aromatic red-wine tart. 
Featuring the produce of local growers in 
the kitchen, Aigo Bistro’s French-bistro at- 
mosphere is also a showcase for the works 
of local artists. 


Marais, 116 Boylston Street, 482-7799. 
New in town this spring, Marais is al- 
ready expanding by offering a pre-theater 
prix-fixe menu at Esmé, the nightclub at- 
tached to the restaurant. Beginning Octo- 
ber 12, chef Jackson Kenworth will offer 
diners a choice of three courses representa- 
tive of Marais’s eclectic Mediterranean 
menu. Featured dishes might include fire- 
roasted dates with spicy sausage; warm 
braised short-rib terrine with fresh 
horseradish vinaigrette and seasonal veg- 
etables; angel-hair pasta with lobster in lob- 
ster-carrot sauce and confetti of vegetables; 
and roast-salmon cas- 
soulet. 
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STILL IN THE WORKS 

Ross Cameron, former executive 
chef of the Back Bay Bistro and Cor- 
nucopia, is in the final stages of nego- 
tiation on a new Brookline restaurant. 
It is worth keeping an eye out for this 
addition to the Brookline restaurant 
and café scene, as Ross promises a ca- 
sually elegant dining room, and a café 
for tapas and informal light meals. 
While the name is still under wraps, 
the Mediterranean menu concept is 
firmly established and ensures inter- 
esting, complex tastes and affordable 
prices. Appetizers will include Turkish 
artichokes stuffed with olives and feta 
and a grilled olive-and-sausage bread 
with three butters. A grilled veal rib 
with basil polenta will be a featured 
entree, as will breast of chicken with 
smoked wild-mushroom ragout; 
grilled lamb kebabs with Moroccan- 
spiced onions and couscous; and 
scampi provengal with fettuccine. 


NEW FACES AT OLD PLACES 
Anago, 798 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, 876-8444. 

Bob Calderone and partner Susan 
Finegold, both veterans of the Boston 
restaurant scene, are looking forward 
to showing off their own vision at 
Anago, which will operate in the 
space currently known as 798 Main. 
Calderone, who started his cooking 
career at the original Main Street 
restaurant, Panache, with Bruce 
Frankel, has been in the kitchen of 
Frankel’s 798 this summer, renewing 
his acquaintance with the restaurant 
and offering a menu with selections 
from the old Panache. Anago’s menu, 
though, promises a change from the 
style of 798 and its predecessor. 
Dishes will be robust, with a Mediter- 
ranean intensity of flavors, and plates 
will be filled with a colorful variety of 
tastes. Calderone and Finegold have 
designed a less formal menu, from 
which they hope customers will be 
comfortable composing their meals, 
picking and choosing from various 
sections. They feel that diners may 
want to choose to taste two appetiz- 
ers for their meal, or share pastas and 
grilled breads at their table. Appetizer 
choices — including grilled Portobel- 
lo mushrooms and asparagus with 
fresh ricotta and roasted red-pepper 
oil; or seared yellowfin tuna with 
pickled fennel, red onion, and black- 
olive-oil dressing — complement 
pastas such as fresh linguine and 
sautéed rock shrimp with pear toma- 
toes, snap peas, and garlic, as well as 
entrees of roast cod steak and shell- 
fish with chorizo, spicy vegetables, 
chard, and tomatoes; or stuffed quail 
with creamed lentils, roasted garlic, 
and root vegetables. 


On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave- 
nue, 426-0862. 

Lisa Martell, chef/owner of On the 
Park since mid August, plans to keep 
the restaurant’s neighborhood feel 
while changing the menu to reflect 
her interests in American-style food 
with international influences. She has 
repainted the dining room in light 
beige, maroon, and green, and 
bought new marbleized tables, but the 
original dining-room staff remains 
the same. Martell, former execu- 
tive chef of 224 Boston Street 
Restaurant, in Dorchester, will fea- 
ture a roasted vegetable terrine; veal 
fricassee with fettuccine, roasted 
salmon with soy spinach and sesame; 
and a breakfast bread pudding on the 
fall menu. 


SOME CHANGES 

| St. Cloud, 557 Tremont Street, 
| 353-0202. 

A renovation of the interior space is 
| timed to coincide with a reworking of 
| the menu at St. Cloud. From Septem- 
| ber 21 to 24, the restaurant will be 
closed to refurbish its entrance, ex- 
pand the dining space, and provide 
more seating. The new menu, with 
lower prices, will be reworked into 
categories such as fish and shellfish, 
beef and poultry, pastas and pizzas — 
priced by portion size, allowing diners 
to choose any combination of appetiz- 
ers and main courses. Some featured 
dishes for fall will include sweet-pota- 
to gnocchi with sage and prosciutto; 
seafood lasagne with grilled shellfish; 
osso bucco with braised white beans; 
and a warm apple tart with Armagnac 
ice cream. 


Hamersley’s Bistro, 578 Tremont 
Street, 267-6068. 

Gordon Hamersley changes his 
menu at least six times per year, but 
the late-summer and early-fall tran- 
sitional menu is one of his favorites. 
He takes full advantage of the best 
Massachusetts produce — tomatoes, 
corn, zucchini, and butternut squash 
— all at their peak this time of year. 
As part of the dramatic changeover 
from light summer eating, Hamers- 
ley searches out warmer and heartier 
foods, which are the trademark of 
his French-country style of cooking. 
New England ingredients, he finds, 
lend themselves perfectly to this cui- 
sine. This fall, he plans to include 
gamebirds from Maine — quail, 
pheasant, and squab — on his 
menu, as well as hearty dishes in- 
cluding braised monkfish in West 
County Winery hard cider with pearl 
onions; rabbit stew with spicy pork 
sausages braised in sherry; and a 
New England tarte tatin of cider and 
apples. Hamersley’s is planning an 
early-winter move across the street 
to the corner of Tremont and 
Clarendon, in the Boston Center for 
the Arts, in order to expand its din- 
ing-room seating. 


Blue Room, One Kendall Square, 
Cambridge, 494-9034. 

The cuisine of the Blue Room, with 
its six-foot wood-burning stove and 
vertical-spit roaster, adapts easily to 
the flavors of fall. The dinner menu 
will feature starters such as raw tuna 
with artichoke-and-tomato salad; or 
roasted apples and aged goat cheese 
in the early fall, and heartier dishes 
such as Maine farm-raised rabbit with 
masa cakes; and wild-mushroom mole 
served with wilted greens in the colder 
autumn months. Chef Stan Franken- 
thaler is also looking forward to start- 
ing a blues/jazz Sunday brunch, be- 
ginning September 20 with the Mike 
Turk Quartet. 

Other regular fall events will in- 
clude visiting winemaker and visiting 
chef dinners starting in late October. 
The first guest, Bill Russell of West- 
port Rivers Winery, is from nearby 
Westport, Massachusetts, though Eu- 
ropean and West Coast winemakers 
and chefs are expected later. The first 
visiting chef, Bob Kincaid, will offer 
diners choices from 21 Federal, in 
Washington, DC. 


OLD FAVORITES 
East Coast Grill, 1271 Cambridge 
Street, Cambridge, 491-6568. 

At the East Coast Grill, summer’s 
heat will continue well into the fall 
and winter when “Hotter Than Hell 
Nights” resume Monday, October 5. 
The success of last winter’s Hell 
nights encouraged chef O’Hara to re- 
new his search for the hottest dishes 
and for adventurous eaters to partake 


in this daring food adventure. (Last 
year’s fare included habajiero con- 
sommé with grilled clams; Szechuan- 
pepper-crusted salmon; and “cooling 
off” choices such as fruit-chili sorbet.) 
“Hotter Than Hell Nights” are 
planned for the first Monday night of 
each month. The more wary may en- 
joy East Coast Grill’s usual grill menu, 
which changes daily to feature fresh 
fish and produce, or its traditional 
barbecue menu. 


Another Season, 97 Mount Vernon 
Street, 367-0880. 

Owner/chef Odette Berry plans an- 
other seasonally based menu for her 
restaurant. While menus change 
monthly, some of the flavors she plans 
to explore in the coming months in- 
clude starters such as triple-mush- 
room bourbon soup; entrees such as 
shrimp marinated in cumin, ginger, 
and garlic served with a black-bean 
stew and cilantro butter; and tender- 
loin of beef with a sauce of Guinness, 
oranges, and red wine; and desserts 
such as macadamia-nut pear cobbler. 
Starting September 8, and lasting 10 
weeks, Another Season will offer a se- 
ries of prix fixe dinners inspired by 
Early American and Native American 
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Cuisine. Chef Berry serves three 
courses for $22, Monday through 
Thursday evenings, with menus 
changing weekly. 


Biba, 272 Boylston Street, 426- 
7878. 

We can expect Lydia Shire’s Biba to 
serve some of Boston’s most unex- 
pected food this fall. Favorite dishes 
planned for the autumn menu include 
crisp corn arrepas with sauté of lob- 
ster and smoked cod; caciocaballo 
cheese steamed on a plate with pick- 
led and grilled cipollini onions; salsify 
and artichokes baked in a wood oven 


with lemon and parsley-roasted rack | 


of lamb; and char-grilled halibut and 


squid on a plate of baked Spanish | 


fideus allioli. 


Icarus, 3 Appleton Street, 426- 
1790. 

John Bellot, owner of Icarus, finds 
that he is “always intrigued by fall” 
and ‘thinks of it as an inspirational 
time for chefs when he can get 
fresh produce from the New England 
region that is unavailable at other 
times of the year. This is reflected in 
chef Chris Douglas’s fall menu, 
which will feature dishes such as 
quail, 
smoked cod and autumn vegetable 
stew; and pumpkin-pecan-crunch 
ice cream. Icarus is looking forward 
to resuming its Friday-night jazz in 
the bar this fall, with the Mark Cross 
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Some of the most creative minds 
of this academic mecca have put 
together innovative film series that 
should keep you entertained all 
fall. If you missed these films first- 
run, or you'd finally like to see that 
great oldie back on the big screen 
where it belongs, these revival 
shows are for you. Times and pro- 
grams are subject to change, so 
check weekly Phoenix listings or 
call the venue for confirmation. 


The Boston Jewish Film Festi- 
val, 63 Endicott St., 367-6812. 
The festival takes place Nov. 11 
through 18 at the Museum of Fine 
Arts (MFA) and the Coolidge Cor- 
ner Theater. It will portray the Jew- 
ish experience with films from 
around the world. Admission 
$6.50, except as noted. Students 
and seniors $5.50, except as not- 
ed. (Price does not include recep- 
tion fee.) 

Nov. 11 at 6 p.m., The Last Marra- 
nos, directed by Stan Neumann 
in France and Portugal. At the 
MFA. 

Nov. 11 at 8 p.m., Over the 
Ocean, an Israeli film directed by 
Jacob Goldwasser. At the MFA. 

Nov. 12 at 7 p.m., Memoirs of a 
River, filmed in Hungary in 1989. 
At the Coolidge Corner. 

Nov. 14 at 7 p.m., The Sandwich 
Years, a 1988 French film. At 
the Coolidge Corner 

Nov. 14 at 9 p.m., Fictitious Mar- 
riage, an \sraeli film made in 
1988. At the Coolidge Corner. 

Nov. 15 at 11 a.m., Children’s Pro- 
gram. Tickets $2.50. At the 
Coolidge Corner. 

Nov. 15 at 12:30 p.m., Routes of 
Exile: A Moroccan Jewish 
Odyssey, a 1982 American film. 
At the Coolidge Corner. 

Nov. 15 at 2:30 p.m., Black to the 
Promised Land, directed by 
Madeline Ali. At the Coolidge 
Comer. 

Nov. 15 at 5:30 p.m., Polonaise, a 
Dutch film made in 1989. At the 

Corner Theater. 

Nov. 15 at 7:30 p.m., Bronstein's 
Children, a W. German film from 
1991. At the Coolidge Corner 
Theater. 

Nov. 16 at 6 p.m., Debajo del 
mundo, an underground Argen- 
tinian/Czechoslovak film show- 
ing at the Coolidge Corner. 

Nov. 16 at 8 p.m., La Amiga. At 
the Coolidge Corner. 

Nov. 17 at 6 p.m., L’arbre qui dort 
reve a ses racines (Sleeping 
Tree Dreams of its Roots), a 
Canadian film. At the Coolidge 
Corner. 

Nov. 17 at 8 p.m., Through the 
Veil of Exile, an \sraeli film di- 
rected and filmed by David 
Benchetrit in 1992. At the 
Coolidge Corner. 

Nov. 18 at 5:30 p.m., ‘66 Was A 
Good Year for Tourism. At the 
MFA. 

Nov. 18 at 7 p.m., Sofie, directed 
by Liv Ullmann. Tickets $12. 
Students and seniors $10. At the 
MFA. 

Boston Public Library, 536- 

5400, ext. 319. Films shown every 

Mon. at 3 and 6:30 p.m. Due to 

renovations, the film schedule was 

not ready at press time. For infor- 

mation, call the Boston Public Li- 

brary or check the weekly Phoenix 

listings. 

Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle St., 

Cambridge, 876-6837. Tickets 


BLOODSUCKERS ABOUND: Kiaus Kinski makes a snack of Bruno Ganz in Herzog’s 
Nosferatu, at the Brattle. 


$5.50 (including double bills). First 

and last show $4.50. Midnight 

shows $5. Seniors $3. Wheelchair 
access. 

— Every Sun.: “Make My Sunday: 

Clint Eastwood.” 

Sept. 20, A Fistful of Dollars and 
For a Few Dollars More. 

Sept. 27, The Outlaw Josey Wales 
and High Plains Drifter. 

Oct. 4, Dirty Harry, Magnum 
Force, and Sudden Impact. 

Oct. 11, Play Misty for Me and 
Tightrope. 

Oct. 18, The Beguiled and Pale 
Rider. 

— Every Mon.: “Film Noir.” 

Sept. 21, The Dark Corner and 
Kiss of Death. 

Sept. 28, The Spiral Staircase and 
The Window. 

Oct. 5, Macao and His Kind of 
Woman. 

Oct. 12, Laura and Gilda. 

Oct. 19, Rope and Compulsion. 

— Every Tues.: “Witch Hunts: 300 

Years of Women on Trial.” 

Sept! 22, The Scarlet Letter and 
The Accused. 

Sept. 29, Day of Wrath and The 
Nasty Girl. 

Oct. 6, The Sorceress and From 
the Eagle's Nest. 

Oct. 13, Thelma and Louise and A 
Question of Silence. 

Oct. 20, Sex and Justice: The Trial 
of Anita Hill, a premiere. 

— Every Wed.: “One More for the 

Road.” 

Sept. 23, Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? 

Sept. 30, The Days of Wine and 
Roses and Come Back Little 
Sheba. 

Oct. 7, Barfly and Under the Vol- 

cano. 

Oct. 14, Long Day's Journey into 
Night. 

Oct. 21, The Night of the Iguana 
and The Proud Ones. 

— Every Thurs.: Films directed by 
Werner Herzog. 

Sept. 24, The Mystery of Kaspar 
Hauser and Stroszek. 

Oct. 1, Nosferatu the Vampire and 
Even Dwarts Started Small. 

Oct. 8, Heart of Glass and Signs 
of Life. 

Oct. 15, Fata Morgana and Land 
of Silence and Darkness. 

Oct. 22, Herdsman of the Sun, La 
Soufriere, and The Greet Ecsta- 
sy of the Sculptor Steiner. 

— Every Fri. and Sat.: “Special 

Engagements.” 

Sept. 18 and 19, The Satyajit Ray 
Weekend, presenting The Visitor 
and Home and the Worid. 

Sept. 25 and 26, Nashville. 

Oct. 2 and 3, the premiere of The 
Professional. 

Oct. 9 and 10, the premiere of The 
Twin Bracelets. 

Oct. 16 and 17, the theatrical pre- 
miere of The Hours and Times, 
and RSVP. 

— One-week runs 

Oct. 23 through 29, The Ox. 

Oct. 30 through Nov. 5, Echoes 
from a Somber Empire. 

Oct. 30 through Nov. 5, Brazil. 

Nov. 6 through Nov. 12, Swoon. 

Brookline Main Library, 361 

Washington St., Brookline, 730- 

2360. Shows every Wed. at 2 and 

7:30 p.m. Free. 

— September is “Classic Dramas 

Month.” 

Sept. 23, Nicholas Ray's 1955 
film, Rebel Without a Cause with 
James Dean, Natalie Wood, and 
Sal Mineo. 

Sept. 30, Fielder Cook's Patters 
and Sex Life of a Polyp, R 
Benchley. 

— October is “Marseilles Trilogy 

Month.” 
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Oct. 7, Alexander Korda’s Marius. 
Oct. 14, Marc Allegret’s Fanny. 
Oct. 28, Marcel Pagnol’s César. 
— November is “Classical Musi- 
cals Month.” 

Nov. 4, Lloyd Bacon’s Footlight 
Parade. 

Nov. 11, Vincente Minnelli’'s The 
Band Wagon. 

Nov. 18, George Sidney's Kiss Me 
Kate. 

Nov. 25, Norman Taurog’s Girl 
Crazy. (Matinee only.) 

— December is “Science Fiction 

Month.” 

Dec. 2, James Whale's Franken- 
stein and The Music Box. 

Dec. 9, James Whale’s The Bride 
of Frankenstein and Dirty Work. 
Dec. 16, James Whale's The /n- 
visible Man and Towed in.a 

Hole. 

Dec. 23, Richard Fleischer's 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
Dec. 30, Don Siegel's Invasion of 
the Body Snatchers and Laugh- 

ing Gravy. 

Coolidge Corner Movie House, 

290 Harvard St., Brookline, 734- 

2500. Call for ticket information 

and starting times, unless noted. 

Sept. 18, The Bob Marley docu- 
mentary, Time Will Tell and All 
the Vermeers in New York. 

Sept. 25, the premieres of Pana- 
ma Deception and Haiti - Killing 
the Dream. 

Oct. 2, the premiere of Raspad 
and Harrod Blank’s Wild 
Wheels. 

Oct. 9, the premiere of Feed, Bill 
Plympton's The Tune, and 
Cousin Bobby. 

Oct. 16, the premieres of Deep 
Blues and Clear Cut. 

Oct. 30, A Tribute to Richard 
Roud. 

Nov. 1, 2, and 3, Robert Altman's 
Nashville. 

Nov. 20, the premiere of La dis- 
créte. 

Nov. 12 through 18, the “Jewish 
Film Festival” (See the Boston 
Jewish Film Festival listing). 

Nov. 6 through 15, “New England 
Children's Film Festival.” 

Opening Dec. 25, “The 24th 
Tournee of Animation.” 

The French Library Film Series, 

53 Marlborough St., 266-4351. 

Screenings at 8 p.m. Tickets $5. 

Members $4. Except as noted. All 

films in French with English subti- 


tles. 

Sept. 18, 19, and 20, Un amour de 
Swann, adaptation of Proust's 
Remembrance of Things Past. 
Directed by Volker Schléndorff. 

Sept. 25, 26, and 27, Shoah, a 
three-part film depicting the 
Holocaust — Treblinka, Ausch- 
witz, Chelmno, and their sur- 
vivors and witnesses. Three-part 
screening special $12, members 
$10. 

Oct. 3, 4, and 5, Madame Rosa, 
with Simone Signoret and Samu 
Ben Youb. 

Oct. 9, 10, and 11, La nuit de 
Varennes, directed by Ettore 
Scola, portraying the history of 
Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette. 

Oct. 16, 17, and 18, Milou en mai, 
a comical account of the political 
upheaval and crisis in May of 
1968 in France. Directed by 
Louis Malle. 

Oct. 23, 24, and 25, Lea Pool’s La 
femme de I'hétel, with Louise 
Marleau, Paule Baillargeon, and 
Marthe Turgeon. (No English 
subtitles.) 

Oct. 30 and 31, and Nov. 1, Anne 
Trister, a semi-autobiographical 
film directed by Lea Pool. (No 
English subtitles.) 

Goethe-institut Boston, 170 


Beacon St., 262-2615. 

— The “Rainer Werner Fassbinder 

Film Series” — in commemoration 

of the 10th anniversary of his 

death. All films are shown in Ger- 
man with English subtitles. Free. 

Nov. 20 at 7 p.m., Fear Eats the 

Soul. 

Nov. 20 at 9 p.m., Bolwieser. 

Nov. 21 at 3 p.m., Chinese Rou- 

lette. 

Nov. 21 at 7 p.m., Mother Kuster 

Goes to Heaven. 

Dec. 4 at 7 p.m., Why does Mr. R. 

Run Amok? 

Dec. 5 at 3 p.m., Effi Briest. 

Dec. 5 at 7 p.m., / Only Wished To 

Be Loved by You. 

The Harvard Film Archive, 24 

Quincy St., Cambridge, 495-4700. 

Tickets $5. Students and seniors 

$4. On Oct. 1 at 8 p.m., the Arch- 

ive, in conjunction with Boston 's 

Goethe Institute, will present this 

year's prize-winning films from the 

International Shortfilm-Festival. 

The regular season schedule was 

unavailable at press time. Check 

weekly Phoenix listings or call the 

Harvard Film Archive for informa- 

tion. 

Loews Theaters, Boston's 

biggest theater chain sticks to new 

Hollywood films with occasional 

foreign films. Individual theaters 

are listed below. See the weekly 

Phoenix listings for schedules. 

— Beacon Hill, Government Cen- 

ter, 723-8110. 

— Cheri, opposite the Sheraton, 

Boston, 536-2870. 

— Cinema 57, Stuart St., near 

Park Sq., 482-1222. 

— Copley Place, 266-1300. 

— Fresh Pond, Fresh Pond Mall, 

Cambridge, 661-2900. 

— Harvard Square, Church St., 

Cambridge, 864-4581. 

— Janus, JFK St., Cambridge, 

661-3737. 

— Lexington, Mass. Ave., Lexing- 

ton, 862-3260. 

— Nickelodeon, Comm. Ave., 

Boston, 424-1500. 

— Paris, Boylston St., across from 

the Prudential Center, 267-8181. 

— Somerville, Rte. 93 at Assem- 

bly Square, Somerville, 628-7000. 

Massachusetts College of Art, 

621 Huntington Ave., 232-1555. 

Oct. 28 at 7 p.m., a PRINZGAU/ 
Podhertz Films installation, cre- 
ated by Vienna’s architects/film- 
makers’ collaborative. In the film 
screening room. Admission $3. 

Nov. 12 and 13 from 6:30 to 9:30 
p.m., “Australian Film Series.” 
Recent works by independent 
filmmakers including a docu- 
mentary centered on the musical 
Bran Nue Dae, Wrong Side of 
the Road, a road movie chroni- 
cling 48 hours in the lives of two 
aboriginal rock and roll bands, 
“Us Mob” and “No Fixed Ad- 
dress,” plus Benny and the 
Dreamers by |vo Burum. 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Cambridge, 263- 

2839. 

Sept. 23 at 7:30 p.m. in room 10- 
250, The Political Game, the first 
of three Japanese “bad guy” 
films to be shown at MIT. Dona- 
tion $3. Two films $5. All three 
films $8. 

— “Japanese Film Series.” Spon- 

sored by the MIT Japan Program, 

three films shown in Japanese 
with English subtitles. Shows on 

Mon. at 7:30 p.m., 77 Mass. Ave. 

Sept. 21, Woman in the Dunes, a 
black-and-white film directed by 
Hiroshi Teshigahara. 

Oct. 19, Beijing Watermelon, a 
1990 comedy depicting the cul- 
tural clash between Chinese stu- 
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dents and townies, directed by 
Nobuhiko 


Obayashi. 

Nov. 16, Himatsuri, a small Japan- 
ese village's battle against in- 
dustrialization, directed by Mit- 
suo Yangimachi. 

Mobius, 354 Congress St., 542- 

7416. Oct. 10 from 3 to 5 p.m. and 

at 8 p.m., Columbus — A Journey 

of Rediscoveries, directed by Joe 

Briganti. ing video presenta- 

tion exploring the fallacies sur- 

rounding Christopher Columbus's 


Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt- 
ington Ave., 267-9300, ext. 300. 
Films are shown in their original 
language with English subtitles in 
the Remis Auditorium, except as 
noted. Single tickets $6. Students, 
seniors, and MFA members $5. 
available. 


Subscriptions 

— Exclusive return 

Sept. 23 and 25 at 6 and 8 p.m., 
Othello, directed by Orson 

Welles. Starring Orson Welles 

and Suzanne Cloutier. Winner of 
the Best Film Award at the 1952 
Cannes Film Festival. Tickets $5 
and $6. 

— Free program: New England 

premiere 

Oct. 11 at 1 p.m., Last Stand at 
Little Bighorn, directed by Paul 
Stekler. Free tickets available af- 
ter noon at the box office. 

— “Italy: The Other Cinema,” 

showing Fridays through Oct. 30. 

Oct. 2 at 6 p.m., Pummaro, direct- 
ed by Michele Placido. 

Oct. 2 at 8 p.m., Acts of Sorrow, 
directed by Pasquale Squitieri 
and starring Claudia Cardinale. 

Oct. 9 at 5:30 p.m., Padre 
padrone, directed by Paolo and 
Vittorio Taviani. 

Oct. 9 at 8 p.m., and Oct. 30 at 6 
p.m., Ultras, directed by Ricky 
Tognazzi. 

Oct. 16 at 6 p.m., Henry IV, direct- 
ed by Marco Bellocchio. 

Oct. 16 at 8 p.m., The Amuse- 
ments of Private Life, directed by 
Christina Comencini. 

Oct. 23 at 6 p.m., Nostalghia, di- 
rected by Andrei Tarkovski. 

Oct. 23 at 8:15 p.m., Outside of 
Life, directed by Maroun Bag- 
dani. 

Oct. 30 at 8 p.m., Italy 4 - Ger- 
many 3, directed by Andrea 
Barzini. 

— “Derek Jarman Film Series” 

Oct. 7 at 6 p.m., Somewhere over 
the Rainbow: A Profile of Derek 
Jarman, directed by Mark Kidel, 
and featuring music videos by 
the Smiths and Marianne Faith- 
full. 

Oct. 7 at 8 p.m., The Garden. 

Oct. 14 at 6 p.m., Edward Ii. 

Oct. 14 at 8 p.m., The Last of Eng- 
land. 

— “Yiddish Film Between Two 

Worlds,” a 10-program series 

through Nov. 8. Series tickets $40 

and $50 


Oct. 21 at 3:30 p.m., The Dybbuk, 
directed by Michal Waszynski. 

Oct. 21 at 6 p.m., Laughter 
Through Tears, directed by Grig- 
ori Gricher-Cherikover. Piano 
accompaniment by Hankus Net- 
sky. 

Oct. 21 at 8 p.m., His Wife's 
Lover, directed by Sidney M. 
Goldin. 

Oct. 28 at 3:30 p.m., The Jester, 
directed by Joseph Green and 
Jan Novina-Przybylski. 

Oct. 28 at 5:30 p.m., A Letter to 
Mother, directed by Joseph 
Green. 

Oct. 28 at 8 p.m., Jewish Luck, di- 
rected by Alexander Granovsky. 
Piano accompaniment by Han- 
kus Netsky. 

Nov. 4 at 4:30 p.m., Without a 
Home, directed by Alexander 
Marten. 

Nov. 4 at 6 p.m., Overture to 
Glory, directed by Max Nosseck. 

Nov. 4 at 8 p.m., Yiddle with His 
Fiddle, directed by Joseph 
Green and Jan Nowina-Przybyl- 
ski. 

Nov. 8 at 6 p.m., Our Children, di- 
rected by Natan Gross. A part of 
the Kristalinacht Memorial Pro- 
gram and followed by a panel 
discussion on child survivors. 

— “World's Best Commercials” 

Nov. 6 at 5:30 and 8:30 p.m., and 
Nov. 13 at 6 p.m., “Award-Win- 
ning Commercials from the 
Cannes 1991 International Ad- 

i Film Festival.” 

Nov. 6 at 7 p.m., and Nov. 13 at 
5:30 p.m., “Award-Winning 
British Advertising Films of 
1991.” 

— “New England Children’s Film 

and Video Festival,” three pro- 

grams screened on Nov. 11 at 

10:30 a.m. and at 12:45 and 3 

p.m. 

— “Boston Jewish Film Festival,” 

call the Jewish Community Center 

at 965-5226 for information. Tick- 
ets $5.50 and $6.50. 

Nov. 11 at 6 p.m., The Last 
Morannos, directed by Frederic 
Brenner and Stan Neumann. 

Nov. 18 at 8 p.m., Over the 
Ocean, by Jacob asser. 

Nov. 18 at 5:30 p.m., Sleeping 
Tree Dreams of Its Roots, direct- 
ed by Josee Beaudet. 

Nov. 18 at 7:15 p.m., Liv Uimann 
introduces the U.S. Premiere of 
her directoral debut Sophie. 
Tickets $10 to $12. 

— “Women and Spirituality” 





Nov. 20 at 6 and 8 p.m., Nov. 27 
at 6:30 p.m., and Nov. 29 at 3:45 
p.m., Full Circle, introduced by 
diréctor Donna Read. 

Nov. 27 at 4 p.m., and Nov. 29 at 
11 a.m., Goddess Remembered 
and The Buming Times. 

— “Boston Premiere Engage- 

ments” 

Nov. 13 at 8:30 p.m., The Men 
Who Killed Kennedy, a television 
documentary making the case 
for a well-documented conspira- 
cy theory. Tickets $8 and $10. 

Nov. 27 at 8 p.m., and Nov. 29 at 
1:30 p.m., Wait Until Spring, di- 
rected by Dominique Deruddere, 
starring Joe Mantegna, Ornella 
Muti, and Faye Dunaway. 

— Comedies with the “Lubitsch 

Touch", a six-program series. 

Tickets $24 to $28. 

Dec. 3 at 6 p.m., The Oyster 
Princess and Romeo and Juliet 
in the Snow, with live piano ac- 
companiment by Bob Winter. 

Dec. 3 at 8 p.m., One Hour with 
You, an operatic comedy with 
Maurice Chevalier and Jeanette 


Dec. 10 at 6 p.m., The Mountain 
Cat, with live piano accompani- 
ment by Bob Winter. 

Dec. 10 at 8 p.m., Trouble in Par- 
adise, starring Miriam Hopkins, 
Kay Francis, and Herbert Mar- 
shall. 


Dec. 17 at 6 p.m., The Doll, with 
live accompaniment by Bob Win- 
ter. 

Dec. 17 at 8 p.m., The Shop 
Around the Corner, starring 
James Stewart. 

— Films from the Republic of Chi- 

na on Taiwan, a six-program se- 

ries. Tickets $24 and $28. 

Dec. 4 at 6 p.m., The Sandwich 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE BOSTON PHOENIX * 


directed by Huang Yu-Shan. 

Saint Anselm College Dana 

Center, 87 Saint Anselm Dr., 

Manchester, NH, (603) 641-7700. 

Sept. 26 at 7 p.m., “Quilombo,” an 
international series of films di- 
rected by Carlos Diegues. 
Shown in — with En- 

subtitles. Free. 

Oct. 24 at 7 p.m., “Tangos,” an in- 
ternational series of films direct- 
ed by Fernando E. Solanos. 
Shown in French and Spanish 
with English subtitles. Free. 

Nov. 21 at 7 p.m., “Crossover 
Dreams,” an international series 
of films directed by Leon Ichaso. 
Shown in Spanish and English 
with English subtitles. Free. 

Screening Room, 82 State St., 

Newburyport, (508) 462-3456. Ad- 

mission $4.50. 

Sept. 18 at 8 p.m., and Sept. 18 
and 19 at 7 and 9:30 p.m., 
Howards End, based on the nov- 
el by E. M. Forster. 

Sept. 20 through 24 at 8 p.m., The 
Famine Within, a documentary 
describing women's obsessive 
quest for the perfect body. 

Sept. 25 and 26 at 7 and 9 p.m., 
and Sept. 27 through 30 at 8 
p.m., Prelude to a Kiss, based 
on the Broadway play. 

Oct. 1 at 8 p.m., Oct. 2 and 3 at 7 
and 9 p.m., and Oct. 4, 5, and 6 
at 8 p.m., Zentropa, the story of 
a German man's to re- 
pair his country in the aftermath 
of World War Il. 

Oct. 14 and 15 at 8 p.m., Oct. 16 
and 17 at 7 and 9 p.m., and Oct. 
18, 19, and 20 at 8 p.m., the 
thriller One False Move. 

Sterling and Francine Clark Art 

Institute, Williamstown, (413) 

458-9545. Films begin on Fri. at 1 





















Oct. 2 at 8 p.m., French Can-Can, 
directed by Jean Renoir. A story 
of the creation of the Moulin 
Rouge nightclub, starring Jean 
Gabin, Francoise Arnoul, and 
Maria Felix. 

Oct 9 at 8 p.m., The Earrings of 
Madame de. . . (aks Diamond 
Earrings), directed by Max 
Ophuls. A film revealing the van- 
ity and frivolity of the upper 
classes in late 19th- Pw tay sore 
France. Starring Charles Boyer, 


Danielle Darrieux, and Vittorio 
De Sica. 

Oct. 16 at 8 p.m., Moulin Rouge, 
directed by John Huston. Mont- 
martre at the turn of the century, 
starring Jose Ferrer and Zsa Zsa 
Gabor. 





From contemporary American Im- 
pressionism to journeys of sound, 
gesture, and shape, the newest 
and most established artists can 
be found and experienced at area 
galleries. 

Akin Gallery, 207 South St., 
Boston, 426-2726. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10:30 a.m. to 6 


p.m. 

Through Oct. 3, “Musée de I'Ame,” 
photographs and installation by 
Rosamond Purcell. Also featur- 
ing new paintings by Ellen Gal- 
lagher. Reception on Sept. 17 
from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Oct. 6 through 31, new paintings 
by Doug Anderson. Reception 
on Oct. 8 from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Nov. 3 through 28, new work by 
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WOMAN IN THE DUNES shows as part of MIT’s Japanese Film 


Series. 


Man, by Hou Hsiao-hsien, Tseng 
Chuang-hsiang, and Wan Jen. 
Dec. 4 at 8 p.m, Pushing Hands, 

directed by Lin An. 

Dec. 11 at 6 p.m., Tapei Story, di- 
rected by Edward Yang. 

Dec. 11 at 8:25 p.m., The Silent 
Thrush, directed by Dheng 
Sheng-fu. 

Dec. 18 at 5:30 p.m., The Time to 
Live and the Time to Die, direct- 
ed by Hou Hsiao-hsien. 

Dec. 18 at 7:30 p.m., Peony Bird, 


p.m., and on Sun. at 4 p.m. Ad- 

mission free, except as noted. 

— “Life and Society in Toulouse- 

Lautrec’s Paris” 

Sept. 25 at 8 p.m., Gigi, directed 
by Vincente Minnelli. A musical 
based on Collette’s pre-feminist 
tale of a French tomboy being 
groomed to be a “lady” in Paris. 
Academy Award-winning film 
starring Leslie Caron, Maurice 
Chevalier, Louis Jourdan, and 
Eva Gabor. 





Judy Haberl. Reception on Nov. 
7 from 4 to 6 p.m. 

Alianza, 154 Newbury St., Boston, 

262-2385. Open Mon. through 

Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 

on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 

Through Nov. 14, “Sculptural 
Clocks,” a mixed-media show of 
artists’ clocks involving stained 
glass, wood, clay, and found ob- 
jects. Reception on Sept. 20 
from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Nov. 20 through Jan. 2, “Jerry 
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Berta's Diner Show.” 

Alpert Gallery, 90 Chauncy St., 

Boston, 482-7710. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 

p.m. Ongoing exhibitions of prints 

by African-American artists. 

Alpha Gallery, 14 Newbury St., 

Boston, 536-4465. Open Tues. 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 


p.m. 

Sept. 18 through Oct. 14, “After 25 
Years: A New Beginning,” an ex- 
hibition of gallery artists cele- 
brating the gallery's 25th an- 
niversary and inaugurating its 
new, expanded location. Recep- 
tion on Sept. 18 from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Oct. 17 through Nov. 11, new 
paintings and work on paper by 
Anne Neely. Reception on Oct. 
17 from 3 to 5 p.m. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 9, new 
paintings by Scott Prior. Recep- 
tion Nov. 14 from 3 to 5 p.m. 

Andrea Marquit Fine Arts, 207 

Newbury St., Boston, 859-0190. 

Open Thurs. through Sat. from 11 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and Mon. through 

Wed. by appointment. 

Sept. 18 through Nov. 7, “Three 
New York Painters: Susan Hall, 
Tobi Kahn, and Sigrid McCabe.” 

Arden Gallery, 129 Newbury St., 

Boston, 247-0610. Open Tues. 

through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 

Oct. 1 through 31, “Howling 
Heart,” by Charles Jupiter Hamil- 
ton, wild and witty painted wood 
sculptures and wall reliefs. 

Nov. 1 through 30, James Yohe's 
abstract paintings exploring tex- 
tures and color relationships. 

Barbara Krakow Gallery, 10 

Newbury St., Boston, 262-4490. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Sept. 18 through Oct. 21, “Three 
Choices,” by Annette Lemieux, 
Ellen Rothenberg, and Lisa 
Young. 

Bates Arts Resource Center 

Gallery, 731 Harrison Ave., Bos- 

ton, 266-1386. 

Sept. 26 through Dec. 15, on the 
second floor, silkscreen prints 
from the United Germanies. 
Open Tues. and Thurs. from 3 to 
7 p.m. Also showing, on the first 
floor, paintings of urban teens by 
Alan Colby. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Sept. 26 and 27, from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., artists Alan Colby, Kristen 
Beazley, and Michelle Brown 
open their studios. 

Bromfield Gallery, 107 South St., 

Boston, 451-3605. Open Tues. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 

p.m. Exhibiting artists are present 

to discuss their work every Friday 

from noon to 1:30 p.m. 

Through Oct. 3, recent collagraphs 
from Colette Atkins, island paint- 
ings from Rob Reeps, and 
bronze sculpture from Robert 
Schelling. Reception on Sept. 17 
from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Oct. 6 through 31, recent paintings 
from Robert Baart, and boxes by 
Tom Hall. Reception on Oct. 10 
from 4 to 6 p.m. 

Nov. 3 through 28, recent paint- 
ings from Karen Chiacchia, new 
paintings from Robert Morgan, 
and recent works of Peter 
Spano. Reception on Nov. 7 
from 4 to 6 p.m. 

Brush Art Gallery, 256 Market 

St., Lowell, (508) 459-7819. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 

5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 

p.m. 

Sept. 30 through Nov. 9, a retro- 
spective on all previous artists. 
Reception on Oct. 31 from 6 to 9 


p.m. 

Nov. 15 through Jan. 6, a holiday 
marketplace with arts and crafts 
for sale. 

Cambridge Art Association 

Lowell Street Gallery, 25 Lowell 

St., Cambridge, 876-0246. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 

5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 30, “Fall Salon,” a 
non-juried show of members’ 
work. 


Oct. 6 through 30, ceramics, fiber, 
furniture, glass, and sculpture by 
artists from the CAA and the So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts. Recep- 
tion on Oct. 7 from 5 to 7:30 


p.m. 
Cambridge Art Association Uni- 
versity Place Gallery, 25r Lowell 
St., Cambridge, 876-0246. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 1 


p.m. 

Through Sept. 29, “Form and 
Transformation,” paintings by 
Martha O'Brien, prints by 
Jacquie Saunders, and photog- 
raphy by Faith Waltman. 

Oct. 2 through 30, “Color Vision,” 
featuring work by Miriam Knapp, 
Ruth Lieberherr, and Mary 
Wilkas. Reception on Oct. 2 
from 5 to 7 p.m. 

Nov. 3 through 30, “Alternate Vi- 
sions,” featuring work by Adri- 
enne Der Marderosian, Mari- 
anne Fisker Pierce, Mary Tinker 
Hatch, Alice Moulton, and Judy 
Quinn. Reception on Nov. 6 from 
6 to 8 p.m. 

Cambridge Multicultural Arts 

Center, 41 Second St., Cam- 

bridge, 577-1403. Open from Mon. 

through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 9 

p.m., and on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 6 

p.m. Call for exhibition locations. 
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Free. 
Through Sept. 23, “Open Your 
Art,” agelessness and i 


featuring work by children and 


the elderly. 

Nov. 2 through 14, “Give Thanks 
for Our Good Earth,” children's 
artwork on the theme of local 
and global environmental issues. 

Nov. 20 through Dec. 30, “Air in 
Mind,” a multi-media view of the 
physical, spiritual, and symbolic 
uses of air by artists of many 
cultures. Also showing, “To Air Is 
Human,” by Barbara Takenaga, 
a mixed-media installation incor- 
porating cloud-like images in 
sculpture and painted murals. 

Chase Gallery, 173 Newbury St. 

Boston, 859-7222. Open Mon. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 10, Elisa Tenen- 
baum, 30 new landscapes. 

Oct. 14 through Nov. 8, new paint- 
ings by Kirby Scudder and three- 
dimensional constructions by 
Eric Sealine. Reception Oct. 15 
from 5 to 7 p.m. 

Nov. 10 through Dec. 6, new 
paintings by Norman Laliberté. 
Reception Nov. 12 from 5 to 7 


p.m. 
Childs Gallery, 169 Newbury St., 
Boston, 266-1108. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on Mon. and Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Through Nov.7, the pastels of 
William Partridge Burpee, Ameri- 
can artists in Italy, and sculpture 
of Walker Hancock. 

Nov. 17 through Jan., “Holiday Se- 
lections” and “The Young Artists 
of Childs.” 

Chinese Culture Institute 

Gallery, 276 Tremont St., Boston, 

542-4599. Open Tues. through 

Sat. from 9:30 to 5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 30, group show 
featuring 10 contemporary Chi- 
nese artists in watercolor and oil. | 

Oct. 6 through Nov. 28, the brush 
paintings of To-an Chiu 

Choices Gallery, 11 Pleasant St., 

Newburyport, (508) 462-5577. 

Open Mon. through Sat from 10 

a.m. to 6 p.m., on Fri. until 8 p.m., 

and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m 

Through Oct. 15, “Birds of a 
Feather,” a collection of function- 
al and non-functional handcraft- 
ed birdhouses 

Oct. 15 through Nov. 30, “The 
Fine Art of Raku,” the Raku pot- 
tery of nationally recognized 
artist Ed Risak. 

Clark Gallery, Lincoln Station, 

Lincoln, 259-8303. Open Tues. | 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and by appointment. 

Through Oct. 2, “Black Space,” an 
exploration of space through 
painting, by Rachel Paxton. Also 
showing, “Five Tribes,” sculpture 
from the Collection of the Hamill 
Gallery of African Art. 

Oct. 6 through 30, mixed-media 
assemblages by Dawn South- 
worth using images and found 
objects from Mexico. Also show- 
ing photographs of Mexican | 
home altars, by Dana Salvo. Re- | 
ception on Oct. 10 from 4 to 6 | 
p.m. 

Nov. 3 through 27, Gegory 
Grenon's expressionistic reverse 
paintings on glass. Also showing 
trompe l'oiel by Pier Gustafson. 
Reception on Nov. 7 from 4 to 6 | 
p.m. 

Cyclorama, 539 Tremont St., | 

Boston, 426-5000. Open noon to 5 

p.m. daily. 

Sept. 23 through 29, “South End 
Connects,” presented by the 
United South End Artists, curat- 
ed by Michael Beauchemin. 

Depot Square Gallery, 1837 

Mass. Ave., Lexington, 863-1597. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m., on Sun. from 1 to 4 

p.m, and by appointment. 

Through Oct. 4, new paintings by 
Doris Weiner and jewelry by 
Yehudit Shorr. 

Oct. 6 through Nov. 1, originals by 
Nancy Muldowney and Paula 
Briggs. Reception on Oct. 8 from 
5 to 7:30 p.m. 

Nov. 3 through 29, “From Nature,” 
paintings and drawings by Pene- 
lope Hart and watercolors by 
Fran Riley. Reception on Nov. 8 
from 1 to 4 p.m. 

Dyansen Gallery, 132a Newbury 

St., Boston, 262-4800. Open Mon. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 5 

p.m. 

Ongoing exhibitions of paintings, 
prints, and sculptures by Ameri- 
can, Latin American, Soviet, and 
Chinese artists. Also showing a 
small selection of French Post- 
Impressionism. 

Federal Reserve Bank Gallery, 

600 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 973- 

3453. Open Mon. through Fri. from 

10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Through Oct. 27, “Tradition and 
Transformation: Lettering Arts in 
New England,” sponsored by the 
Lettering Arts Guil 1 of Boston 

Nov. 9 through Dec. 18, a faculty 
exhibition by the Lepartment of 
Art and Architecture of North- 
eastern University. 

The Ferrin Gallery at Pinch Pot- 

tery, 179 Main St., Northampton, | 

(413) 586-4509. Open Mon. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 

Continued on page 36 
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p.m., on Thurs. until 9 p.m., and 

on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 27, “Woodfire,” 
Karen Karnes curates a group 
exhibit of wood-fired pottery. 

Through Sept. 20, “New Art 
Forms,” Ferrin Gallery at Chica- 
go International New Art Forms 
Exposition. 

Oct. 10 through Nov. 5, a one-per- 
son show of recent furniture by 
Silas Kopf. Reception on Oct. 8 
from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Oct. 3 through Nov. 15, “PC '93,”" a 
group show of work in ceramics 
with political content. Reception 
on Oct. 3 at 4 p.m. 

Nov. 21 through Jan. 3, “Animal 
Crackers,” a group show of work 
in all media. Reception Nov. 27 
from 7 to 9 p.m. 

The French Library Gallery, 53 

Marlborough St., Boston, 266- 

4351. Open Tues., Fri., and Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 

Wed. and Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 8 

p.m. 

Nov. 5 through 30, paintings by 
Julie Schnatz. Reception on 
Nov. 5 from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

Galerie Mourlot, 119 Newbury 

St., Boston, 536-1177. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 


6 p.m. 

Oct. 1 through Nov. 3, original 
drawings of geometric images 
by James Stroud. Reception on 
Oct. 6 from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Gallery NAGA, 67 Newbury St., 

Boston, 267-9060. Open Tues. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 


p.m. 

Through Oct. 3, “Phobias, Manias, 
and Other Aberrations,” recent 
paintings by Elizabeth Rosen- 
blum. Also showing recent paint- 
ings by Peter Brooke. Reception 
on Sept. 18 from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Oct. 9 through Oct. 31, recent 
paintings by Chery! Warrick. 
Also showing recent paintings by 
Paul Rahilly, Ed Stitt, and Stuart 











Ober. Reception on Oct. 9 from 
6 to 8 p.m. 

Nov. 6 through Nov. 28, “Blood 
Paintings,” by Sam Earle. Also 
showing recent paintings by Ken 
Beck. Reception Nov. 6 from 6 
to 8 p.m. 

Gallery on the Green, 1837 

Mass. Ave., Lexington, 861-6044. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m., on Sun. from 1 to 4 

p.m., and by appointment. 

Through Oct. 17, “Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Goldfish,” 
paintings, ceramics, and sculp- 
tures by Susie Becker, best-sell- 
ing author of Ali | Need To Know 
| Learned from My Cat. Recep- 
tion on Sept. 19 from 5 to 7 p.m. 

Oct. 20 through Nov. 30, “Land- 
scapes,” by Verina Warren and 
Sheryl White, on silk and minia- 
ture oil paintings. Reception Oct. 
24 from 5 to 7 p.m. 

Gateway Crafts, 62 Harvard St., 

Brookline, 734-1577. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 

and on Sat. from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

On Sat. all stock prices are re- 

duced by five percent. 

Ongoing exhibits of ceramics, 
fiber, and wearable art, and 
works on paper and canvas by 
artisans with developmental dis- 
abilities. 

Oct. 1 through 31, “Second Sight,” 
works by artists visually impaired 
or blind. 


| Genovese Gallery, 535 Albany 





St., Boston, 426-9738. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5:30 p.m. A shuttle bus will be 

available between the gallery and 

gallery annex. 

Through Oct. 8, “Two Dogs, Two 
Ducks, and a Hermaphrodite,” 
work by David Sullivan. 

Oct. 10 through Nov. 5, work by 
Maura Robinson. Reception on 
Oct. 10 from 5 to 7 p.m. 

Nov. 7 through Dec. 2, work by 
Phill Sims. Reception on Nov. 7 
from 5 to 7 p.m. 

Genovese Gallery Annex, 195 

South St., Boston, 426-2062. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5:30 p.m. A shuttle bus will 

be available between the gallery 

and the gallery annex. 

Through Oct. 8, work by Calvin 
Brown. 

Oct. 10 through Nov. 5, work by 
Michael Dougherty, Jill Scloss- 
berg-Ackerman, Polly Apfel- 
baum, Matthew Harle, and Nan- 
cy Lorenz. Reception on Oct. 10 
from 5 to 7 p.m. 

Nov. 7 through Dec. 2, work by 
Joyce Shupe and Fran Siegel. 
Reception on Nov. 7 from 5 to 7 
p.m. 

The Golden Gallery, 207 New- 

bury St., Boston, 247-8889. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m., and by appointment. On- 

going contemporary master print 

e " 

Haley and Steele, 91 Newbury 

St., Boston, 536-6339. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 12, “British and Con- 
tinental Landscapes,” 19th-cen- 


tury prints. 
Hamill Gallery of African Art, 
2164 Washington St., Boston, 
442-8204. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30, “African Bead- 


SUPPLEMENT. . 


work,” traditional masks, figures, 
and artifacts embellished with in- 
tricate beads, cowrie shells, and 
the like. 

Oct. 3 through Nov. 30, “Mende 
Masks,” beautiful helmet masks 
used by women in Bundu soci- 
ety. Opening party on Oct. 3 
from 2 to 6 p.m., and mid-show 
reception on Nov. 7 from 2 to 6 
p.m. 

— Also located at the Atrium at 

Chestnut Hill, 300 Boylston St., 

Chestnut Hill, 965-9747. Open 

Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

9:30 p.m., and on Sun. from noon 

to 6 p.m. 

Through Sept. 30, “Selected 
African Tribal Art,” an outstand- 
ing collection of distinctive tradi- 
tional works from most major 
tribes, plus books, jewelry, and 
the like. 

Howard Kline Gallery, 150 Main 

St., Rockport, (508) 546-7706. 

Open Mon. through Fri. from 11 

a.m. to 5 p.m., on Sat. and Sun. 

from 1 to 5 p.m., and by appoint- 

ment. Ongoing works on paper 
and large abstract collages by 

Howard Kline. 

Howard Yezerski Gallery, 186 

South St., Boston, 426-8085. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Through Oct. 7, “Jerry Beck's 
Wonders of the World.” 

Oct. 10 through Nov. 11, recent 
works of Paul Shakespear. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 23, recent 

work by Richard Jacobs. 

Hurst Gallery, 53 Mt. Auburn St., 

Cambridge, 491-6888. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from noon to 6 

p.m., and on Thurs. until 8 p.m. 

Oct. 2 through 17,.the Hurst 

Gallery will hold a silent auction 

featuring items from a variety of 

cultures. Bids will be accepted by 

telephone (491-6888), by fax (661- 

0439), by mail, or in person. 

Judi Rotenberg Gallery, 130 

Newbury St., Boston, 437-1518. 
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Leona Fein. Also hand-painted 

china by Gloria Nelson. 

Lee Gallery, 1 Mt. Vernon St., 

Winchester, 729-7445. By appoint- 

ment. 

Through Oct. 15, “19th-Century 
European Masters of Photogra- 
phy: Baldus, LeGray, Cuvelier, 
Marville, Tripe, Teynard, and 
Fenton.” 

Oct. 19 through Nov. 25, “20th- 

Century Vintage Photographs.” 

Mills Gallery, 549 Tremont St., 

Boston, 426-8835. Open Wed. 

through Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 25, paintings by the 
1992 NEA/NEFA Regional Fel- 
lows in the Visual Arts. 

Nov. 18 through Jan. 3, works on 
paper by Allan Rohan Crite. 

Mobilia, 358 Huron Ave., Cam- 

bridge, 876-2109. Open Tues. 

through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 6 

p.m., on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and by appointment. 

Sept. 26 through Oct. 24, “New Art 
Forms Group Show,” includes 
baskets, ceramics, furniture, 
jewelry, art quilts, textiles, and 
art wear. Work by various artists. 

Oct. 24 through Nov. 21, jewelry 
by D. X. Ross. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 31, “Carved 
Ceramics,” by George Bowes. 

Nov. 21 through Dec. 31, “Painted 
Velvets,” by Kymberly Hemson, 
and “Tapestry Knits,” by Ann 
Clarke. 


Mobius, 354 Congress St., 

Boston, 542-7416. Open Wed. 

through Sat. from noon to 5 p.m. 

Sept. 23 through Oct. 3, “The First 
Amendment: Use It or Lose It,” 
work that Anne-imelda Radice, 
the conservative chairwoman of 
the National Endowment for the 
Arts, would find unfundably of- 
fensive. 

Nature Art Gallery, 10 Juniper 

Rd., Belmont, 489-5050. Call for 

hours. 

Through Sept. 30, watercolors by 
Susan Medyn. 








Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Through Sept. 24, “Prologue,” in- 
troduction to the coming season. 
Includes WPA works by J. Sol- 
man, views of Provincetown by 
H. Rotenberg, and new works by 


gallery artists. 

Sept. 24 through Oct. 15, paint- 
ings by Mary Sherman. 

~Oct. 15 through Nov. 2, the annual 
drawing show. 

Julia Saul Gallery at the 


Frameloft, 359 Boston Post Rd., 
Sudbury, (508) 443-7078. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., on Thurs. until 7 p.m., and 
on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Kolbo, 437 Harvard St., Brookline, 
731-8743. Open on Sun., Tues., 
and Wed. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
on Mon. from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
on Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
and on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Ongoing exhibits of Judaic art, 
handcrafts, and books, including 
works in wood and inlay by Lorelei 
Gruss, and “Potich Omania,” 
works in glass, paint, and paper by 


Susan Erony and Arnold Tracht- 
man exploring the Holocaust. 
Reception on Oct. 2 from 6 to 8 


p.m. 

Nov. 20 through Jan. 2, “Boxes: 
The Aesthetics of Content and 
Containment,” featuring artists 
from Boston and New York. 

Nielsen Gallery, 179 Newbury 

St., Boston, 266-4835. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5:30 p.m. Free. 

Sept. 8 through 26, “In the Spirit of 
Landscape” in gallery one, and 
small paintings by Gregory Gille- 
spie in gallery two. On Sept. 18 
from 5 to 7 p.m., open for 
evening viewing. 

Oct. 2 through 31, new paintings 
and works by Willy Heeks, open- 
ing in gallery one on Oct. 2 from 
5 to 7 p.m., and small paintings 
by Porfirio DiDonna in gallery 
two. 


Nov. 6 through Dec. 5, new paint- 
ings by Jane Smaidone, opening 
in gallery one on Nov. 6 from 5 
to 7 p.m. Gallery two to be an- 
nounced. 

Nostalgia Factory, 324 Newbury 

St., Boston, 236-8754. Open Mon. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 7 

p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 

6 p.m. Free. 

Through Sept. 30, “Let's Offend,” 
an exhibition of politically incor- 
rect, racist, pedophilic, homo- 
phobic, homophilic, sexually 
suggestive, and outright disgust- 
ing original old advertising. 

Oct. 1 through 31, “Art Deco Ads,” 
an exhibition of original old ad- 
vertising from the 1920s and 
‘30s 


Nov. 1 through 30, “Only You Can 
Prevent Nightclub Fires,” for the 
50th anniversary of Boston's Co- 
coanut Grove disaster, an exhi- 
bition of original old advertising 
with a fiery theme, plus a small 
exhibit of artifacts from the Co- 
coanut Grove nightclub. 

Pucker Gallery, 171 Newbury St., 





Oct. 1 through 31, paintings and 
calligraphy by Lyn Churchill. Re- 
ception on Oct. 8 from 5:30 to 8 


p.m. 

Nov. 1 through 30, landscapes by 
photographer Dan Sperduto. 

The Nature Company, 15 Monu- 

ment St., Concord, (508) 369- 

2000. Call for gallery times. 

Through Sept. 29, “Wild Animals 
Show,” framed lithographs, 
bronzes, wire sculptures, hand- 
painted silk, and painted wooden 
birds. 

Newman Gallery, 205 Newbury 

St, Boston, 262-9083. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 

noon to 5 p.m. 

Ongoing exhibits of contemporary 
American and European Impres- 

Newton Arts Center, 61 Wash- 

ington St., Newtonville, 964-3424. 

Call for gallery times. 

Oct. 2 through Nov. 7, “Approach- 
ing a Horrible Truth Through Art: 
Two Artists Painting the Holo- 
caust,” Boston-area painting by 





Boston, 267-9473. Open Mon. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 

p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 12, “Special Places: 
Recent Pastels.” Mallory Lake 
examines the beauty and sereni- 
ty of Mexican architecture. 

Oct. 17 through Nov. 18, recent 
porcelains by Brother Thomas. 
Reception on Oct. 17 from 3 to 6 
p.m. 

Nov. 21 through Dec. 9, “Inuit 
Sculpture.” Reception on Nov. 
21 from 4 to 7 p.m. 

Quadrum Gallery, the Mall at 

Chestnut Hill, Brookline, 965- 

5555. Open Mon. through Fri. from 

10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., on Sat. from 

10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Sun. 

from noon to 6 p.m. 

Nov. 1 through 30, high-carat gold 
show featuring works of 20 dif- 
ferent goldsmiths. 

Rugg Road Gallery at the Brick- 

bottom Building, 1 Fitchburg St., 

Somerville, 666-0007. Open Mon. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 
Through Oct. 3, “Travellers,” by 
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Marsha Goldberg and Richard 


Jacobs. 

Signature Gallery, Dock Square, 

24 North St., Boston,’ 227-4885. 

Open Mon. through Thurs. from 10 

a.m. to 9 p.m., on Fri. and Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 

Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Also lo- 

cated in the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 

Boylston St., Chestnut Hill, 332- 

7749: open Mon. through Fri. from 

10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., on Sat. from 

10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Sun. 

from noon to 6 p.m. 

Through Sept. 30, ceramics of 
Melissa Green. 

Through Oct. 31, free-standing 
sculpture and wall panels by 
Steven and Susan Kemenyffy, 
recipients of three grants from 
the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 

Sept. 22 through Oct. 19, ceram- 
ics of Maishe Dickman and furni- 
ture by John Kelly. 

Oct. 20 through Nov. 23, ceramics 

of Donna Polseno. 

Silvermine Guild Arts Center, 

1037 Silvermine Rd., New 

Canaan, CT, (203) 966-5617. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 11 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 

noon to 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 4, “Outer Spaces, In- 
ner Places,” acrylics on canvas 
by Marilyn Clements, and “Ab- 
stract Connections,” paintings by 
Susan Sharp and metal sculp- 
ture by Judith Steinberg. 

Oct. 10 through Nov. 8, “Way- 
Makers,” mixed-media construc- 
tions by Helen Frost Way. Also 
including architectural drawings 
and photographs by Abraham 
Rothenberg, and prints by 
Michael Arike. Reception on Oct. 
11 from 2 to 4 p.m. 

Nov. 21 through Dec. 24, annual 
Christmas show and sale, fea- 
turing innovative, affordable gift 
items made by artists and crafts- 
men. Reception on Nov. 22 from 
2 to 4 p.m. 





Society of Arts and Crafts, 175 
Newbury St., Boston, 266-1810. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. 

Sept. 19 through Nov. 7, “Two 
Cultures: Spanish and Indian Art 
of the Southwest.” Reception 
Sept. 19 from 3 to 6 p.m. 

Nov. 18 through Jan. 9, "Holidays 
at Home,” environments contain- 
ing crafts. 

Society of Arts and Crafts at 101 

Arch Street (Downtown Cross- 

ing), Boston, 345-0033. Open 

Mon. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 

7 p.m. 

Sept. 21 through Nov. 6, “Two 
Cultures: Spanish and Indian Art 
of the Southwest.” 

Nov. 23 through Jan. 8, “Holidays 
at Home,” environments contain- 
ing crafts. 

Nov. 14 at 6 p.m., “Seventh Annu- 
al Crafts Auction.” Call for more 
details. 

The Space, 107 South St., 

Boston, 451-0602. Call for hours. 

Through Oct. 3, “Panama Series: 


Winds of Rage,” by Coqui 
Calderén, and “Ecology versus 
Technology,” by José Franco. 
Artists’ talk Sept. 18 at 4 p.m. 
Oct. 6 through 31, “Ofrendas/Of- 
ferings,” a group exhibition relat- 
ed to the traditional celebration 
of the Day of the Dead. Also 
showing “Generous Journeys/ 
Travesias Generosas,” poems 
and photographs by Marjorie 
Agosin and Emma Sepulveda. 
Reception on Oct. 10 from 5 to 7 
p.m. Artists’ talk and poetry 
reading on Oct. 24 at 4 p.m. Day 
of the Dead celebration on Oct. 
31 at 8 p.m. 
Starr Gallery, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre, 965-7410. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m., with additional hours on 
Tues. and Wed. from 6 to 9 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4 


p.m. 

Through Oct. 18, “Fine Judaica,” 
exhibition and sale of both an- 
tique and contemporary hand- 
crafted ritual objects for the 
home. Work by local, national, 
and international craftspeople 
and artists. 

Oct. 21 through Dec. 1, “Yiddish 
Film Still Photographs,” a unique 
opportunity to see stills from the 
great classic Yiddish films. Re- 
ception on Nov. 1 from 1 to 3 
p.m. 

Ten Arrow Gallery, 10 Arrow St., 

Cambridge, 876-1117. Open Mon. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 

On Thurs. open until 9 p.m. Ongo- 

ing exhibits of American crafts by 

artists from all over the United 

States. 

Oct. 10 through Nov. 15, gold jew- 
elery by Elizabeth Prior and Mar- 
garet Ellis, ironwork by William 
Rogers and Doug Hendrickson, 
and wood hats, bowls, and furni- 
ture by Johannes and Peter 
Michelsen, Tom Sherwood, and 
Robert Leung. Also featuring 
Japanese-style ceramics by 
Hideaki Miyamura. 

Vose Galleries of Boston, 238 

Newbury St., Boston, 536-6176. 

Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 

a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on Sat. 

from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Sept. 30 through Dec., “Walter 
Farndon, NA (1873-1964),” an 
88-painting exhibition. 





Our riches are manifest in the 
large variety of museums available 
for visiting — ancient jewelry and 
Venetian lace, the foreign and the 
familiar. Explore and educate 
yourself to the grand diversity of 
life. Most museums offer reduced 
or free admission during off-peak 
hours. 


Addison Gallery of American 

Art, at Phillips Academy, S.*Main 

St., Andover, (508) 749-4015. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 

to 5 p.m. 

Oct. 16 through Dec. 20, “Point of 
View: Landscapes at the Addi- 
son Gallery of American Art,” 
paintings, drawings, prints, and 
photographs from the permanent 
collection, covering the 18th, 
19th, and 20th centuries. 

Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden 

St., Duxbury, 934-6634. Open 

Wed. through Sun. from 1 to 4 

p.m. Free. 

Through Oct. 11, “Human/Nature: 
Physical and Environmental Ex- 
plorations,” with contemporary 
artists Ray Keyton, Mela Lyman, 
and Dan Ranalli. 

Through Oct. 11,: “Bridge of Fire: 
Two Potters East and West,” a 
collaboration in clay between 
Takashi Nakazato and Malcolm 
Wright. 

Oct. 4 at 4 p.m., Ann Lamoureux 
and Patricia Schlaikjer, piano 
and flute. 

Oct. 11 at 2 p.m., artist-led gallery 
talk with Malcolm Wright. 

Boston Children’s Museum, 

426-8855. Open Tues. through 

Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 

Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $7. Se- 

niors $6. 

Through December, “Russian Col- 
ors,” a Cultural display of art and 
folk toys created by Russian 
children. This exhibition was or- 
ganized by the Boston-area 
Russian community. 

Boston University Art Gallery, 

855 Comm. Ave., Boston, 353- 

3329. Open Mon. through Fri. from 

10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sat. and 

Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Sept. 18 through Nov. 8: “Mapping 
the West: 19th-Century Ameri- 
can Landscape Photographs 
from the Boston Public Library.” 
Opening reception Sept. 18 from 
5 to 7 p.m. 

Oct. 1 at 7 p.m.: “Landscape Pro- 
jects: 15 Years (1977-'92),” by 
photographer Mark Klett. Spon- 
sored by the Photographic Re- 
source Center. 

Oct. 8 at 12:15 p.m., “At Home 
with the West,” a gallery talk by 
Shirley Wajda, associate profes- 
sor of American studies and his- 
tory. 
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Oct. 15 at 12:15 p.m., “Alexander 


Oct. 22 at 12:15 p.m., “J.K. Hillers 
and the Bureau of Ethnology,” a 
gallery talk by Karen Haas. 

Nov. 13 through Jan. 10, “The 
Walter O. Evans Collection of 
African-American Art,” featuring 
Edward M. Bannister, Henry O. 
Tanner, Romare Bearden, Jacob 
Lawrence, Elizabeth Catlett, and 
many others. 

The Computer Museum, 423- 

6758. Open Tues. through Sun. 

from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 

$6. Students and seniors $5. Half- 

price Sun. from 3 to 5 p.m. 

Permanent Exhibit: “Tools & Toys: 
The Amazing Personal Comput- 
er,” interactive programs de- 
signed to illustrate the cutting 
edge of personal-computer ap- 
plications 


Oct. 31 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.: 
“High-Tech Halloween,” robot- 
face painting, costume parades, 
and much more Halloween fun. 
Free admission for children un- 
der 18 with a costume. 

Dec. 26 through Dec. 31: “Explore 
Your Roots,” an interactive ex- 
hibit allowing you to research 
and record your own family his- 


tory. 

Concord Art Association, 37 

Lexington Rd., Concord, (508) 

369-2578. Open Tues. through 

Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 

on Sun. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. Ad- 

mission $2. Free for seniors and 
children. 

Through 26: “From Boston to Con- 
cord,” watercolors by Thomas 
Rebek. Opening reception Sept. 
10 from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Oct. 2 through 30: “Dorothy Arnold 
Retrospective.” Opening recep- 
tion Oct. 2 from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 19: the 22nd 
Invitational Craft Exhibition and 
Sale, featuring the work of local 
artisans concentrating in jewelry, 
ornaments, and ceramics. Open- 
ing gala reception Nov. 14 from 
3 to 7 p.m. 

Concord Museum, 200 Lexington 

Rd., Concord, (508) 369-9609. 

Call for hours. Admission $5. Se- 

niors $3. Students $2. The muse- 

um houses an extensive collection 
of Thoreau artifacts, as well as 

Ralph Waldo Emerson's study, ar- 

ranged as it was at the time of the 

philosopher's death. 

Sept. 18: new gallery opening. 
The new Musketaquid Gallery 
examines life in Concord 4000 
years ago. 

Sept. 25: “Symposium on New 
England Church Silver.” 

Ongoing exhibition: “Silver vessels 
to furnish the Communion 
Table’: Communion Silver from 
the First Parish, Concord.” 

Oct. 30: “Concord Insight: An Ex- 
hibit of Photographs by Alice 
Moulton,” an exhibit relating the 
people of Concord to present- 
day issues. 

Crite House Museum, 266-3086. 

Open by appointment only. The 

Crite House Museum is the home 

of Allan Crite, an artist and Boston 

resident for more than half a cen- 
tury. The museum exists to give 
people the chance to see a work- 

ing artist's studio, and to get a 

glimpse of Boston from years 

gone by. 

Danforth Museum of Art, 123 

Union Ave., Framingham, (508) 

620-0050. Open Wed. through 

Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Admis- 

sion $3. Students and seniors $2. 

Through Nov. 10: “Spanish Prints 
in the ‘80s,” an exhibition orga- 
nized by the Spanish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs surveying the 
best printmakers of the past 


decade. 

DeCordova Museum and Sculp- 

ture Park, Sandy Pond Road, Lin- 

coin, 259-8355. Open Tues. 

through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Saturday and Sun- 

day from noon to 5 p.m. Admis- 

sion $4. Seniors and students $3. 

Through Sept. 7: “11 Artists/ 11 Vi- 
sions: 1992,” a collection of re- 
markable artistic talent from all 
over New England. 

Sept. 19 through Nov. 28: “Good- 
bye to Apple Pie: Contemporary 
Artists View the Family in Crisis,” 
an uncompromising portrayal of 
an American institution in transi- 
tion, featuring a presentation by 
20 cont artists. 

Oct. 24: “The Wounded Family: 
New Directions in the Healing 
Process,” a symposium de- 
signed to further the awareness 
of the issues raised in the 
“Good-bye to Apple Pie” exhibit. 
Open 9:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. Admis- 
sion $3. 

Essex Institute, Salem, (508) 

744-3390. Hours through Oct.: 

Mon. through Sat from 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m., and on Sun. and holidays 

from noon to 5 p.m. Open Thurs. 

until 9 p.m. Hours in Nov.: Tues. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sun. and holidays 

from noon to 5 p.m. Admission $6. 

Seniors $5. Children $3.50. 

Through Nov. 29, “Days of Judg- 
ment: The Salem Witch Trials of 
1692,” an exhibition commemo- 
rating the 300th anniversary of 
the trials. 





Art Museum, 185 Eim 

St., Fitchburg, (508) 345-4207. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 11 

a.m. to 4p.m., and on Sun. from 1 

to 4 p.m. Admission $3. Seniors 

$2. Students free. 

Sept. 20 through Nov. 8: “The 
New Whitney Dissenters,” re- 
flecting dissatisfaction with the 
Whitney Museum of Art's Bienni- 
al Exhibition, and including 
works by two dozen artists. 
Opening reception Sept. 20 from 
2 to 4 p.m. 

Oct. 25 from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m.: 
Storytelling and Artmaking 
Workshop, exploring the visual 
imagery evoked by children's 
stories. 

Fuller Museum of Art, 455 Oak 

St., Brockton, (508) 588-6000. 

Open Tues. through Sun. from 

noon to 5 p.m. Admission $2. Stu- 

dents and seniors $1. 

Sept. 19: “The ‘Little Gems’ of 
New England's Public and Pri- 
vate Collections,” featuring an 
array of objects from more than 
30 museums, galleries, curators, 
collectors, and dealers. 

Nov. 1: “Dia de los Muertos/ The 
Day of the Dead,” an annual cel- 
ebration with traditional foods, 
fun, and music, and an honorary 
cemetery and procession. 

Golden Ball Tavern Museum, 

662 Boston Post Rd., Weston, 

894-1751. Open Wed. throug* 

Sun. from 1:30 to’4 p.m. 

Late Sept.: “Fleece and Flax to 
Fabric,” an exhibit detailing the 
process of clothes-making in the 
late 1700s and early 1800s. Ad- 
mission $3. 

Sept. 26: the 25th annual Outdoor 
Antiques Show. Admission $4. 
For information call 891-8150. 

Gore Place, 52 Gore St., Wal- 

tham, 894-2798. Open Tues. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 

Admission $4. Students and se- 

niors $3. Oct. 17 through Nov. 15: 

“100 Years of Quilts,” an exhibition 

of 19th-century American quilts 

displayed throughout the 22 rooms 
of the Gore mansion. 

Harvard University Art Muse- 

ums, Cambridge, 495-9400. Open 

Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. 

to 5 p.m. Admission $4. Students 

and seniors $2.50. Free on Satur- 
day mornings. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum 

Through Oct. 4: “Poignant, Pic- 
turesque, and Berserk: Northern 
Indian Paintings and Objects: of 
the 17th Through the 19th Cen- 
turies.” Drawn from the muse- 
um's private collection, this exhi- 
bition highlights the unusual in 
Indian art and presents paintings 
that have immediate emotional 


impact. 

Through Nov. 8: “Revelaciénes: 
The Art of Manuel Alvarez Bra- 
vo,” 113 black-and-white pho- 
tographs illustrating the artist's 
perspective of the people and 
land of Mexico. 

Oct. 17 through Dec. 13: “An Im- 
perial Vision: the Art of Mughal 
India, 1526-1658," imperial 
Mughal paintings, drawings, and 
objects drawn from the collec- 
tions of the Harvard University 
Art Museums. 

Through Jan. 31: “The Arts of Ko- 
rea,” featuring Korean paintings, 
sculptures, ceramics, and other 
decorative arts dating from the 
fifth through the early 20th cen- 
turies. 

— Fogg Art Museum 

Through Oct. 11: “Italian Old Mas- 
ter Drawings from the Collection 
of Jeffrey E. Horvitz,” a display 
of one of the premier private col- 
lections of Italian drawings in the 
country, including 38 drawings 
by such Italian Baroque and Ro- 
coco period masters as Canalet- 
to, Giovanni, Battista Tiepolo, 
Guercino, and Giovanni Bene- 
detto Castiglione. 

Oct. 17 through Dec. 6: “17th Cen- 
tury Dutch Drawings: A Selec- 
tion from the Maida and George 
Abrams Collection,” superb mas- 
ter drawings from the world's 
foremost private collection. 

Through March 7: “The Harvard 
Society of Contemporary Art, 
1929-1936,” an exhibition found- 
ed by three Harvard undergradu- 
ates. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum 

Through Oct. 18: “Aspects of Art in 
West Germany, 1945-1965,” an 
exhibition of about 30 prints and 
drawings offering a selective in- 
troduction to art in Germany. 

Nov. 7 through Jan. 10: “Art and 
Image in the German Renais- 
sance and Reformation,” a 
teaching exhibition examining 
the role of art and artist within a 
culture. 

Higgins Armory Museum, 100 

Barber Ave., Worcester, (508) 

853-6015. Open Tues. through 

Sat. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on 

Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. Admis- 

sion $4.25. Seniors $3.50. Stu- 

dents $3.25. The implements of 
war from days gone by. 

Sept. 18 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m.: 
“Take It to the Curator.” Walter 
J. Karcheski Jr., curator of arms 
and armor, discusses the history 
of arms and armor contributed 
by private collectors. 

Continued on page 40 
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Whether you're looking for a lead 
role or a lead singer, you'll find plenty 
of leads in The Boston Phoenix 
MUSIC, THEATER & THE ARTS 
Classifieds. 


Every week, thousands of people look 
to the authority for the latest in arts 
and entertainment information. 

You'll not only find vocatts, but 
instruments, gigs, rehearsal space, 
oudifions, instruction and much more. 

To place an ad, see the coupon 
in this week's issue or coll: 


267-1234 
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Kinney System, Inc. 
26 Park Plaza, Boston, MA 02116 


(617)482-3177 


— 


SAFE HARBOR PARKING 
GOVERNMENT: CENTER: GARAGE 


kinney system, inc. 


Chow down at this year’s “RIBFEST” on Boston's City Hall Plaz. and chow 
down on the savings at Safe Harbor Parking located adjacent to City Hall Plaza on 
New Sudbury Street between Cambridge and Congress streets. 


~ 
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$9.00 OFF: 


Present this ad to the Garage Cashier 
upon exit and get $2.00 off your daily { 
fee. Coupon valid from 9/24 - 9/27 and § | 
may not be used in conjunction with | 
| any other program. Call 277-0385 for § 








additional details. | 
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Master European Paintings from The National Gallery of Ireland: Mantegna to Goya 


December 11, 1992-February 21, 1993 





American Watercolors from the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


January 13, 1993—March 28, 1993 





April 28, 1993-August 15, 1993 





For more information on exhibitions, permanent galleries and special events, call 267-9300. 
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NOW THERE IS A LINE OF 


G2 AE 


CERTIFIED PURE GARLIC SUPPLEMENTS 
THAT DELIVERS WHAT YOU WANT 


“With the new line of Quintessence Certified garlics, there are no surprises. What you 


Quintessence Certified Garlics 


see on the label is what you get ... certified by independent laboratory analysis.” 





-The first to certify alliin, allicin, and total sul- 
phur content. -Tbe first to list all ingredients 
on the label. -The first to certify 100% pure 
garlic with no additives. -The first to certify 
disintegration time. -The first to certify each 
capsule’ or tablet’s equivalency to a clove of 


fresh garlic. 


CERIIEIED 





CERTIFLeO 
o 
* 
s 


Poiniessenee 


. 
: . 
= TIRED 4 
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For Further Information or Free Samples, Call (800) 537-7695 ext. 15 
or write: Pure-Gar, Inc. P.O. Box 98813, Tacoma, WA 98498, U.S.A. 
Also available at your local health food stores. 





GARHIC 4 


100 CAPSULES 


New 
Quintessence Certified Garlics 


-The first to give you a choice between four 
different formulas delivering varying levels of 

alliin, allicin, and total sulphur. You choose the 
one best suited for your personal needs. 


QUINTESSENCE ° 


Setting Quality Standards For Otbers To Follow 


~ “ 


CERTIFIED 


CERTIF1EO——— 
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CALL 


ACTORS: Get on a roll by picking up the Music, 
Theatre & Arts section of The Boston Phoenix. 


To Puace AN Ab, CALL 
267-1234 





Phcenix CLASSIFIEDS 

























GYUHAMA 
OF JAPAN 


827 Boylston St.Boston, MA 02116 
617-437-0188 


"...Mmm...Boston's Best Japanese Food." 


GYOSAI 


JAPANESE RESTAURANT 


200 State St., MarketPlace Center, Boston, MA 02109 
617-345-0942 
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BOSTON’S AMERICAN 
INGERS 


CRAFTS FESTIVAL 


MARINE INDUSTRIAL PARK - BOSTON 
singer looking for a 


TWO BIG WEEKENDS 
200 Exhibitors - DIFFERENT CRAFTS EACH WEEXEND band or a band 
looking for a lead 


singer, sell your 
talents to thousands 
of people who look 
to The Boston 
Phoenix as the arts 
and entertainment 


authority. 
Catt Now 


SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 

Sept. 19, 20, & Sept. 26, 27 

10 am to 6 pm 

Ample Parking 

$5. ADM. (Children under 12 free) 
DIRECTIONS BY CAR: From Downtown/South Station: on 
St. toward South Boston 1 mile to Park entrance ; 


Ex southbound: South Station Exit 1 
] to Park 


comer of Summer and Kingston (near Downtown Crossing) to Park 
entrance. 

Call the MBTA at (617) 722-3200 for additional information. 

Presented by American Concers Fer Art and Craftsmanship in cooperation w/EDIC/Beston and WEUR 90.9 FM 


267-1234 









































What better to hang in our first 
new gallery in 75 years than the 
Sargent masterpiece that's been 
rolled up for 100. 


Before John Singer Sargent painted his 
masterpiece “El Jaleo” he painted this incred- 
ible. life-size work called “Spanish Dancer’. 

It was only recently re-discovered-wrapped 
around a broomstick in a French farmhouse. 

This Fall, don't miss “El Jaleo's” triumph- 
ant return home and the dramatic debut of 
“Spanish Dance1”, September 10 through 
November 22, in the Gardner's new special 
exhibition gallery. 

It took 100 years for this painting to get 
here, but you'll see it was worth the wait. 


Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum 


HOURS: TUE-SUN 11 to 5. MUSEUM Stop: GREEN LINE 


The exhibition ts organized by the National Gallery of Art in collaboration with the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum. Funding 
for conservation of Elaleo os the exhibition was generously provided by NYNEX Foundation and New England Telephone. 

















Spanish Dancer, John Singer Sargent, Collection of Dorothy and Wendell Cherry. 


























KEITH HARING 


ANDY WARHOL WALT DISNEY 


Fine Art? Find Out. 


Goya or graffiti? Copley or Corn Flakes? Monet or Mickey Mouse? 
Come to the Worcester Art Museum: look and learn about 
Keith Haring, Andy Warhol, and Walt Disney 


September 20 through December 6 


Worcester Art Museum's presentation of the exhibition is sponsored in part by Deloitte & Touche, Mechanics Bank, Morgan-Worcester, Norton Company, Wachusett Mountain 
Ski Area, WAM Members’ Council, Worcester Telegram & Gazette. Organized by the Phoenix Art Museum and supported by The Phelps Dodge Corporation and COMPAS 


Images: Haring: Andy Mouse, lent by The Security Pacific Corp. ©Estate of Keith Haring, Warhol: Mickey Mouse, ©Warhol Foundation. Disney, Mickey Mouse, lent by 
George F. Getz, Jr. ODisney 





Worcester Art Museum 


55 Salisbury Street, Worcester, MA 508.799.4406 
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Oct. 3 from 10 a.m. to noon: “Hal- 
loween Workshop: Monsters of 
Northern Europe,” a day to 
tempt the imagination with im- 
ages of medieval monsters dis- 
played on armor, as well as in 
paintings and sculpture, joined 
with the mystery of Northern Eu- 
ropean myths. Ages 5 five to 12. 
Reservations required. 

Oct. 10 from 10 a.m. to noon: 
“Halloween Workshop: Monsters 
of the Far East,” medieval mon- 
sters on art and armor 
from the Far East. Explore the 
powerful presence of dragons in 
Asian folklore and create your 
own imaginative dragon mask. 
Ages five to 12. Reservations re- 
quired. 

Oct. 17 from 10 a.m. to noon: 
“Halloween Workshop: Monsters 
of the Americas.” Explore the 
mythical world of monsters and 
Spiritual animals from the Native 
American culture. Hear an 
American Indian legend and cre- 
ate your own totem creature. 
Ages five to 12. Reservations re- 
quired. 

Oct. 17 at 3 p.m.: fencing demon- 
Stration by members of the 
Boston Fencing Academy. 

Oct. 31 from 8 p.m. to midnight: 
Halloween Costume Ball, the ar- 
mory’s annual costume bash 
with dancing, refreshments, and 
prizes for the best costume. 

Nov. 10 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m.: 
“Take It to the Curator.” See 
Sept. 18 listing. 

Nov. 14 from 1 to 2:30 p.m.: fal- 
conry demonstration. Expert fal- 
coner Julie Collier explains the 
European and Native American 
traditions of hunting with birds. 

Nov. 22 from noon to 4 p.m.: exhi- 
bition opening, “A Survey of 
Swords,” a representation of Eu- 
ropean, African, Asian, and 
American swords from the 12th 
to the 19th centuries. 

Hood Museum of Art, Hanover, 

NH, (603) 646-2426. Open Tues. 

through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 

9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Wheelchair ac- 

cess. Free. 

Through Oct. 4: “Turn of the Cen- 
tury,” a historical perspective of 
the growth of American technol- 
ogy and industry portrayed by 
the artistic slides and pho- 
tographs of Richard Baim. 

Institute of Contemporary Art, 

266-5152. Open Wed. and Sun. 

from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 

Thurs. through Sat. from 11 a.m. 

to 8 p.m. Admission $4. Students 

$3. Seniors $1.50. Free on Thurs. 

after 5 p.m. 

Through Nov. 15: “Ways To See: 
New Art from Massachusetts,” 
featuring works by Paul Bowen, 
Gregory Gillespie, Carlota 
Duarte, Maria Magdalena Cam- 
pos Pons, and Tony Oursler. 

Dec. 2 through Feb. 21: “Perform- 
ing Objects,” exploring the the- 
atrical aspect of contemporary 
visual arts, including artists 
Samuel Beckett, Dara Barn- 
baum, Gary Hill, Rebecca Horn, 
Tatsuo Miyajima, and Bruce 
Nauman. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Muse- 

um, 566-1401. Open Tues. 

through Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 

p.m. Admission $6. Students and 

seniors $3. 

Through Nov. 22: “John Singer 
Sargent’s El Jaleo,” presenting 
sketches, drawings, and paint- 
ings of Spanish dancers and cul- 
ture. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy Li- 

brary, 929-4523. Open daily from 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission $5. 

Students and seniors $3. “The 

White House Exhibit,” opening 

Nov. 17, is a detailed replica of the 

White House in honor of its bicen- 

tennial year. Featuring hand- 

carved furniture, miniature paint- 
ings, and much more. 

Massachusetts College of Art, 

621 Huntington Ave., Boston, 232- 

1555. Call for gallery hours. 

Through Oct. 24, “Armin Hofmann 
Retrospective,” world-renowned 
graphic designer and teacher. 
Reception on Sept. 23 at 4 p.m. 
Exhibit in the main gallery. 

Nov. 9 through Dec. 19, “New 
Tracks/Old Land,” a selection 
and exploration of contemporary 
Aboriginal prints from Australia. 
Reception on Nov. 11 at 4 p.m. 
Exhibit in the main gallery. 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Cambridge. 

— List Visual Arts Center, 253- 

4680. Open Mon. through Fri. from 

noon to 6 p.m., and on Sat. and 

Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Through Nov. 22: “Ann Hamilton: 
Aleph.” 

Through Sept. 23: “Annual Stu- 
dent Loan Art Exhibition and Lot- 
tery.” 

Through Nov. 22, “Aleph,” a work 

in progress by Ann Hamilton. 

Oct. 9 through Nov. 22: “Michiko 
Kon: Black-and-White Pho- 
tographs.” 

Oct. 9 through Nov. 22: “This Just 
In. . . Recent Additions to the 
Permanent Collection.” 

— MIT Museum, 265 Mass. Ave., 

Cambridge, 253-4444. Open 

Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 1 


to 5 p.m. Donation $2. 

Through Sept. 25: “Drawings at 
Work: William R. Ware and the 
Origins of American Architec- 
tural Education,” an exhibition 
celebrating the father of Ameri- 
can architectural education. 

Sept. 29 through Dec. 30: “Pho- 
tograms: 1918 to the Present,” 
an exhibit organized by the 
Goethe Society presenting the 
photogram as a means of artistic 
expression. Exhibition drawn 
from various collections in Ger- 
many and the United States. 

Oct.17 through Dec. 30: “Works by 
Juliette Kepes: Painter, Sculptor, 
and Graphic Artist.” Kepes is 
also the author and illustrator of 
17 children's books. 

Ongoing, the Hart Nautical Gallery 
presents, “A Thousand Years of 
Voyages and Discovery — Ex- 
ploring the Ocean from Surface 
to Seabed.” 

— Compton Gallery, Cambridge, 

253-4444. Mon. through Fri. from 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 16 through Dec. 18: “Hurt 
Dance: Photographs of En- 
durance Athletes by Peter Mori- 
arty,” presents the lyrical and 
stressful aspects of being an en- 
durance athlete. 

Mead Art Museum, Amherst Col- 

lege, Amherst (413) 542-2335. 

Sept. 22: “Graphic Processes: Di- 
rect and Indirect,” a gallery talk 
with Charles Kanwischer, assis- 
tant professor cf fine arts. 

Sept. 29: “Naum Gobo and Sol Le 
Witt,” a gallery talk with Tim 
Segar, assistant professor of 
fine arts. 

Oct. 2 through Nov. 29: “The Re- 
discovery of Jared French,” or- 
ganized in association with the 
Midtown-Payson Galleries, New 
York. 

Oct. 6: “Jared French,” a gallery 
talk with Judith Barter, associate 
director. 

Oct. 20: “Pre-Columbian Art at the 
Mead,” a gallery talk with 
Christopher Couch, assistant 
professor, Department of Art, 
Smith College. 

Oct. 27: “American Furniture at the 
Mead,” a gallery talk with Philip 
Zea, curator, Historic Deerfield. 

Oct. 30 through Jan. 31: “Oriental- 
ism: European Artists in Islamic 
Lands.” 

Nov. 3: “Winslow Homer's The 
Fisher Girl,” a gallery talk with 
Carol Clark, professor of fine 


arts. 

Nov. 10: “Pleasures of Print Col- 
lecting,” a gallery talk with 
William E. Kennick, professor of 
philosophy. 

Nov. 17: “Who Did It? Considera- 
tions on the Authorship of a 
Baroque Painting, Christ and the 
Samaritan Woman,” a gallery 
talk with Ross Fox, curator of 
European art. 

Dec. 1: “Claude Monet,” a gallery 
talk with Natasha Staller,.assis- 
tant professor of fine arts. 

Dec. 3 through Jan. 31: “New Pic- 
tures: Recent Photographic Ac- 
quisitions.” 

Dec. 8: “Recent Photographic Ac- 
quisitions,” a gallery talk with 
Martha A. Sandweiss, director. 

Museum of African American 

History, 46 Joy St., 742-1854. 

Open daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Donation $3. 

Oct. 25 at 3 p.m., the re-dedication 
of the African Meeting House. 

Dec. 5 at 6:30 p.m., a sing-along 
of African and gospel songs. 

Museum of American Textile 

History, 800 Massachusetts Ave., 

North Andover, (508) 686-0191. 

Open Tues. through Fri. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. and 

Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission 

$2. Seniors $1. Sept 26: the sixth 

annual Spinning Day. View spin- 
ning wheels from the newly ac- 
quired Cummer Collection. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt- 

ington Ave., 267-9300. Open 

Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. 

to 5 p.m., and on Wed. until 10 

p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. and 

Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6; $5 

when only the West Wing is open. 

Seniors and students $5. Children 

six to 17 $3. Children under six 

free. Free for all on Wed. from 4 to 

10 p.m. Tues. through Fri.: intro- 

ductory walks through all collec- 

tions begin at 10:30 a.m. and 2 

p.m.; “Painting and Decorative 

Arts Walks” begin at 11:30 a.m.; 

“Asian, Egyptian, and Classical 

Walks” begin at 1 p.m. Introducto- 

ry tours are also offered Sat. at 11 

a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Spanish-lan- 

guage tours begin at 11:30 a.m. 

on the first Sat. of the month. Call 

ext. 368 for information about 
adult group tours, ext. 446 for in- 
formation about gallery talks, ext. 

310 for information about youth- 

group tours, or ext. 302 for infor- 

mation about tours for disabled 
and visually impaired visitors. 

Through Dec. 13: “The Lure of 
Italy: American Artists and the 
Italian Experience,” focusing on 
the influence of Italian art and 
culture on American artists. Fea- 
turing Benjamin West, John Sin- 
gleton Copley, Thomas Cole, 
James Whistler, John Singer 
Sargent, and others. 

Oct. 14 through Jan. 10: “Late 

Continued on page 42 
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HIRE MEI!!! BASS MUSICIANS 
Rock Lead vocalist or drum- for folk funk jazz punk psy- 
mer for rent. Current & chotic erotic primal sur- 
classic hits. | can do the gig realism w/gigs-interest 





Bass player needed for 
Fm Say g working established or- 
song tape. photo. bio. Rock iginal/cover Call Frank Jr 
blues. hard folk. jazz. Cajun 











































































































funk Bass player with vocals Reatonans 
ptt Pi a seeks gig with established | phlei 
Acappella group sks 2 Classic hits. GB band. Call P —— eS a i es ae i eins 
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Famous Boston Banos 
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It’s no surprise that many of the most important acts to come out of the Boston music scene in the last few 
years grew out of ads in the Phoenix Classifieds. The Boston Phoenix Classifieds Gigs section has been helping 
musicians hook up for over 25 years. The Phoenix is the arts and entertainment authority in town, and any musi- 
cian who isn't reading it simply isn't up on the local music scene. No other source can give your band more 
exposure to musicians than an ad in the Phoenix Gigs section. 
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20th-Century 

Through Oct. bag “American Folk 
Art on Paper,” an exhibition 
drawn from the museum's col- 
lection of 18th- and 19th-century 
American folk art on paper and 
cloth, including portraits, silhou- 
ettes, pinprick pictures, calli- 
graphic drawings, and theorems 
on paper, velvet, and silk. 

Through Nov. 1: “Jackie Winsor,” 
an exhibition devoted to more 
than two decades of work by the 
contemporary artist, including 
her “human-scale” sculptures 
made with rope, cement, brick, 
and wood. 

Through Nov. 16: “To Weave for 
the Sun: Andean Textiles in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston,” a 
chronological view of Pre- 
Columbian and Colonial-period 
textiles representing almost 
2500 years. 

Nov. 21 through Feb. 7: “On 
Kawara,” a retrospective of the 

American artist includ- 
ing 89 dated paintings in 89 
Cities. 


Dec. 11 through Feb. 21: “Leonar- 
do da Vinci: The Anatomy of 
Man,” an exhibition from the col- 
lection of Queen Elizabeth Il, in- 
cluding from 1485 until 
Leonardo's death, in 1519. 
These chart the evolution of the 
artist's drawing style and his ex- 
acting investigation of human 
anatomy. 

Through Jan. 17: “The Grand 
Tour: European and American 
Views of Italy,” featuring Ameri- 
can and European paintings 
from the 17th through the 19th 
centuries depicting Italian 


scenes. 
— Gallery Talks, 267-9300, ext. 
300. Free with museum admis- 
sion. See “Lectures” on page 46 of 
the Fall Preview for a complete 
=" of topics, times, and speak- 


School of the Museum of Fine 

Arts, 230 The Fenway, Boston, 

267-6100, ext. 718. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 8 

p.m., on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Closed all holidays. 

— Grossman Gallery. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 8 

p.m., on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Free. 

Sept. 30 through Oct. 18 “Boit 
Competition,” an annual exhibi- 
tion of works in all media by re- 
turning students of the School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts. Re- 
ception on Sept. 29 from 5 to 7 
p.m. 

Oct. 17 through Nov. 23: “Invita- 
tional Exhibition.” Opening re- 
ception Oct. 27 from 5 to 7 p.m. 

| — Anderson Auditorium. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., on Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Free. 

Through Sept. 28: “National Print 
Exchange,” including 30 prints 
by teachers and students from 
various parts of the country. 

Museum of Our National Her- 

itage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, 

861-6559. Open Mon. through 

Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 

on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Free. 

Ongoing Exhibition: “Let It Begin 
Here: Lexington and the Revolu- 
tion.” 

Through March 21: “Masons All,” 
an exhibit of Masonic prints, 
photographs, and daguerreo- 
types’ from the 19th century. 

Sept. 20 through March 28: “The 
Fetish Carvers of Zuni,” more 
than 130 small animal carvings 
from Zuni Pueblo. 

Oct. 4 through Dec. 4: “The Wall,” 
30 photographs by American 
photographers documenting the 
opening of the Berlin Wall. 

Through Oct. 25: “Everyday Life in 
New England,” highlighting the 
years 1820-'40. 

Nov. 22 through May 16: “Receiv- 
ing the Faith: The Shakers of 
Canterbury, New Hampshire,” 
the history of Shakers in Ameri- 
ca and the development of the 
Canterbury Shaker community, 
which is celebrating its 200th an- 


niversary. 

Through Dec. 20: “From the Earth: 
18th- and 19th-Century Mas- 
sachusetts Stoneware,” a selec- 
tion featuring a variety of de- 
signs and decorations. 

Through Jan. 10: “Jeans and 
Leather Jackets: Street Cool and 
Urban Chic,” Michael Jordan's 
sneakers to Elvis Presley's 
leather jacket, and trends in 
street wear from the 1940s to 
the present. 

| Museum of Science, 723-2500. 

Open Mon. through Sun. from 9 

| a.m. to 5 p.m., and Fri. until 9 p.m. 

— Exhibition Hall. Admission 
$6.50. Seniors $4.50. 

Opening Oct. 3: “Bodytech: The 
Science Behind Medicine,” 
showing the influence of medical 
science on the human , 

Opening Oct. 3: “Star Trek: Feder- 
ation Science,” the props, cos- 
tumes, and amazing adventures 
of this Paramount Pictures’ hit 
TV series and movies. Open 
Mon. through Wed. from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and on Thurs. through 


SUPPLEMENT 


Sun. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Tick- 
ets $8. Students and seniors $6. 

Opening Oct. 5: “Antarctica,” an 
examination of the coldest and 
driest continent. 

— The Omni Theater. Call 723- 
2500 for show times. Admission 
$6.50. Seniors $4.50. 

Ongoing film: Antarctica. 

Through Nov. 12: Ring of Fire, an 
examination of volcanoes. 

Through Nov. 12: To the Limit, the 
story of three world-class ath- 
letes in their quest for the ulti- 
mate performance. 

Opening Nov. 13: Mountain 
Gorilla 


— Charles Hayden Planetarium. 
Call 723-2500 for show times. 
Admission $6. Seniors $4. 

Opening Sept. 22: “Orion Ren- 
dezvous: A Star Trek Voyage of 
Discovery.” 

Ongoing: “Nightscapes: A Tour of 
the New England Sky,” “Space 
Invaders: Asteroids, Meteoroids, 
and Comets,” “Mystery of the 
Dark Matter,” and Laser Light 
Shows (Thurs. through Sun. 
only). 

Museum of Transportation, 

Brookline, 522-6547. Sponsored 

by the museum, La Grande Faire 

is the great (more than 50,000 fla- 
vors) dessert, chocolate, pastry, 

and wine-tasting event of 1992. 

The faire, to benefit the Brookline 

Arts Center, will be held on Oct. 

18 at the Atrium in Chestnut Hill. 

Event begins at 7 p.m. Tickets are 

$20 in advance and $25 at the 

door. Call for other events and ex- 
hibits. 

Mystic Seaport Museum, Mystic, 

CT, (203) 572-5317. Open daily 

from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Ex- 

hibits, daily demonstrations, and 
planetarium shows. 

New England Maple Museum, 

Rt. 7, Pittsford, VT, (802) 483- 

9414. Open daily from 8:30 a.m. to 

5:30 p.m. (Nov. 1 through Dec. 23, 

open daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; 
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active on the North Shore and in 
Maine in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. 

Portland Museum of Art, 7 

Congress St., Portland, ME, (207) 

775-6148. Open Tues., Wed., and 

Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., on 

Fri. and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 5 

p.m. Admission $6. Students and 

seniors $5. Children $3.50. 

Through Sept. 6: “Winslow Homer 
Watercolors,” featuring 17 of 
Homer's paintings from the mu- 
seum's private collection. 

Through Oct. 18: “The Holocaust,” 
George Segal's haunting sculp- 
tures portraying the horror of the 
Holocaust. On loan from the 
Jewish Museum in New York. 

Through Oct. 18: “Silent Witness,” 
Judy Ellis Glickman’s depiction 
of the lingering tragedy in 
Poland, presenting recent im- 
ages of Treblinka, Auschwitz, 
and Birkenau. 

Through Nov. 1: “Endangered 
Landscapes: Coney Island and 
Other Bright Legends,” photo- 
graphic works by Lynn Butler, fo- 
cusing on the dangers of city de- 

nt throughout the world. 

Through Nov. 8: “The Elegant 
Auto: Fashion and in the 
1930s,” an exclusive exhibition 
of art, automobiles, and artifacts 
from the 1930s. 

Rhode School of Design, 

224 Benefit St., Providence, Ri, 

(401) 454-6384. Open Tues., 

Wed., Fri., and Sat. from 10:30 

a.m. to 5 p.m., on Thurs. from 

noon to 8 p.m., and on Sun. from 

2 to 5p.m. 

Through Oct. 4: “Latin-American 
Artists of Rhode Island,” exhibit- 
ing paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture by local artists. 

Through Sept. 27: “Private Images 
in Print: Surimono,” presenting 
the finest achievements in 
Japanese printmaking tech- 
niques. 








Shelburne Museum, Shelburne, 

VT, (802) 985-3346. Open daily 

from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. until Oct. 

25, after which it will be open by 

reservation through mid May. Ad- 

mission $15. Children $6. 

Sept. 20 from 2 to 4 p.m.: “Basket- 
making Bee,” a session in bas- 
ketmaking with the Green Moun- 
tain Basket Guild. 

Oct. 4 from 2 to 4 p.m.: “Cordwain- 
ing and Moccasin Making.” 

Oct. 18 from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m.: 
“Blacksmithing: A Demonstration 
of Traditional Forge Tech- 
niques.” 

Nov. 1 from 2 to 4 p.m.: “Early 
Vermont Classical Architecture.” 

Springfield Library and Muse- 

ums, Springfield, (413) 739-3871. 

Open Thurs. through Sun. from 

noon to 4 p.m. Admission $3. Fri. 

free. 

— George Walter Vincent Smith 
Art Museum 

Nov. 7 through Jan. 3: “Masks 


‘from the Museums’ Collections,” ~~ 


a display of Japanese, African, 


~~Mexican; indonesian, and Bali- 


nese theater masks illustrating 
the universal tradition of mask- 
making throughout the world. 

— Museum of Fine Arts 

Through Oct. 18: “Juan Gonzalez, 
A 20th-Century Baroque 
Painter,” approximately 40 works 
by the Cuban-born artist includ- 
ing portraits, paintings, and 
mixed 

Through Oct. 18: “Art Scene: Pe- 
ter Kitchell,” a huge, abstract 
landscape panorama designed 
especially for the gallery space. 

Sept. 25 through Jan. 3: “Remem- 
brances of Cape Cod,” in the 
Sales and Rental Gallery. Six 
Massachusetts artists provide 
their interpretations of the state's 
most popular coastal region. 

Sept. 27 through Nov. 14: “Color 
and Romance: One Collector's 
Vision,” an exhibition of the art 
works of a regional collector. 


SEPTEMBER 


18; 1992 
Winners,” the latest work by 
Paul Egan, Susana Jacobson, 
Jilaine Jones, and Robert 
Skaleski, the four winners of the 
Connecticut Art 

Oct. 4 through Dec. 7: “The Nature 
of Our Art Collection,” 60 works 
of art dating from 1660 to 1987, 
including works by Andy Warhol, 
Claudia DeMonte, lise Getz, 
James Audubon, Reuben 
Nakian, Jacob Van Ruisdale, 
George Inness, Robert Gwath- 
mey, James Whistler, and Rock- 
well Kent. 

Oct. 17 at 8:30 p.m.: a folk concert 
featuring the Paton Family. 

Nov. 1 through Feb. 21: “Fiber- 
forms,” varied fiber structures/art 
forms by outstanding artists from 
Connecticut and New York. 

Nov. 7 at 8:30 p.m.: a folk concert 
featuring Art Thieme. Tickets $7. 

Through Jan. 2, 1994: “Blowing an 
Identity: Tales That Bottles Tell,” 
bottles from the 18th and 19th 


time. In the Main Gallery. 


and-Francine’Clark Art~~ 


Institute, Williamstown, (413) 
458-9545. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Oct. 31 through March 28: “Ameri- 
can Art at the Clark,” one of the 
most important collections of 
American art, from Winslow 
Homer and John Singer 
to Samuel S. Carr and Walter 
McEwen. 


Oct. 31 through March 28: “Alfred 


Stevens and Modernism,” 15 
works by the Parisian artist, de- 
picting French life in the late 
19th century. 


Stonehill College Museum, 


North Easton, (508) 230-1313. 


Open Mon. through Thurs. from 8 
a.m. to midnight, on Fri. from 8 
a.m. to 9 p.m., on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to midnight. Free. Through 
Sept. 30: “Natural Sculptures,” an 
exhibition of dried-flower arrange- 











closed in Jan., Feb., and part of 

Mareh) Learn the story of maple 

sugaring in the world’s largest 

maple museum. Demonstrations 
of maple-sugar candy-making on 

Weds. from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

through Oct. 14. 

New England Science Center, 

Worcester, (508) 791-9211. Open 

Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 

5 p.m. Admission $4.50. Students 

and seniors $3.50. 

Sept. 26: “The Infopheres,” animal 
communication shown by means 
of computers and audio/visual 
presentations. 

Oct. 8: “Opening the Circle: 
Teaching Environmental Aware- 
ness and Stewardship Through 
Native American Stories and 
Earth Activities,” a workshop led 
by Michael Caduto. Call for 
reservations. 

Oct. 22: candidates forum on the 
environment at 7:30 p.m. Free. 
Oct. 19 through Oct. 24: “Under- 
water Safari,” exploring the ma- 
rine life of the Race Rocks Eco- 
logical Reserve, in Victoria, 

British Columbia. 

Oct. 30: “Halloween Happening”, a 
night of thrills for the whole fami- 
ly. 

Peabody and Essex Museum, 

Salem, (508) 745-1876. Open 

Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 

5 p.m. Admission $6. Students 

and seniors $5. 

Oct. 25: “Our Sister Museum in 
Japan: The Ota Borough Muse- 
um of Folk History,” objects and 
photographs recounting the his- 
tory of the museum and its rela- 
tionship to the Salem museum. 

Nov. 5: “William Partridge Burpee: 
American Marine impressionist,” 
rarely seen work by Boston artist 


Through Oct. 18: “Pacific Islands 
Tapa Cloth,” featuring the art of 
Polynesian bark cloth. 

Through Nov. 15: “Neoteric Jewel- 
ry,” recent works by 25 artists 
from the US, Austria, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, South Africa, and 
New Zealand. 

Through Dec. 6: “The China Trade 
on Narragansett Bay, 1750- 
1850,” one of a series of pro- 
grams examining the historical 
impact of Narragansett Bay on 
Providence. 

Sept. 25 through Nov. 8: “RISD 
Faculty Exhibition 1992,” current 
works by more than 100 artists 
and designers who teach at 
Rhode Island School of Design. 

Oct. 2 through Dec. 20: “Celebrat- 
ing the City: Depictions of Fa- 
mous Places in Edo,” focusing 
on various meisho, or famous 
places, in Japan. 

Oct. 23 through Jan. 17: “Folk 
Textiles of Japan,” the dyeing 
techniques, textiles, and the role 
of textiles in the lives of the peo- 
ple in Japan. 

Rose Art Museum, Waltham, 

736-3434. Open Tues. through 

Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m., and on 

Thurs. until 9 p.m. Free. 

Through Sept. 20: “Contemporary 
Art from the Permanent Collec- 
tion.” 

Oct. 3 through Nov. 15: “Kiki 
Smith,” an exhibition featuring a 
wide range of artistic techniques 
by Kiki Smith, all portraying vari- 
ous perspectives of the human 
body. Supported in part by the 
Lannan Foundation, Los Ange- 
les. 

Dec. 5 through Jan. 17: “Jackie 
Ferrara Sculpture: A Retrospec- 
tive,” the first by this important 
American artist featuring approx- 
imately 50 works. 


Nov. 7 through Jan. 3: “Faces of 
Eternity: Masks of the Pre- 
Columbian Americas,” an exhibi- 
tion of 70 outstanding examples 
of masks of precious stone, met- 
als, ceramic, shell, and wood, as 
well as ceramic and stone sculp- 
tures depicting masked warriors 
and performers. 

Nov. 7 through Jan. 3: “Contempo- 
rary Festival Masks from Puerto 
Rico,” 15 colorful papier-maché 
masks and costumes that are 
worn in celebrations of saints’ 
days in Puerto Rico. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical 

Museum 

Oct. 1 through Aug. 15, 1993: 
“James Sanford Ellsworth: Por- 
trait Painter,” 39 portraits of early 
Connecticut Valley and Berk- 
shire residents. 

Oct. 1 through Nov. 15: “Yester- 
year’s Schoolgirl Art,” an exhibi- 
tion of theorem painting from the 
museum's collection and the col- 
lection of the Historical Society 
of Early American Decoration. 

— Mason Square Branch Li- 
brary 

Oct. 27 through Nov. 30: “Black 

Women: Achievement Against 

the Odds,” a traveling exhibition 

highlighting African-American 
women and their contributions to 

American history, culture, and 


society. 
Stamford Museum and Nature 
Center, 39 Scofieldtown Rd., 
Stamford, CT, (203) 322-1646. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. Admission $4. Seniors 


Sept. 20 from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m.: 
Harvest Fair, including crafts, 
gardening, entertainment, food, 
and live music. 

Sept. 27 through Oct. 25: “Four 


THE VINEGAR TASTERS: a Japanese screen, part of the yer Museum’s collection. 


ments and natural materials by 

Gloria Floretis. 

Thornton W. Burgess Museum 

— The Green Briar Nature Cen- 

ter, 6 Discovery Hill Rd., East 

Sandwich, (508) 888-6870. Open 

Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

4 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4 

p.m. Admission by donation. 

Sept. 19 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m.: 
The annual farmers’ market and 
fall festival. 

Through Oct. 8: “Colors of the 
Season,” pastels by Jane Lin- 
colin. 

Oct. 11 through Nov. 23: “Nature: 
A Heartbeat Away,” photographs 
by Jeanetta Hodges. 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 

(203) 278-2670. Open Tues. 

through Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 

p.m. Admission $3. Students and 

seniors $1.50. Free on Thursdays. 

Through Nov. 15: “Glenn Ligon/ 
MATRIX 120,” paintings and 
drawings inspired by language 
and the search for understand- 


ing. 

Sept. 13 through Jan. 3: “Facing 
the Rising Sun: 150 Years of the 
African-American Experience, 
1842-1992,” featuring the Amis- 
tad Foundation's Collection of 
African-American art and arti- 
facts. 

Sept. 27 through Jan. 3: * ‘The 
Spirit of Genius’: Art at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum,” the long 
and colorful history of the 
atheneum. 

Sept. 27 through Feb. 7: “Ball 
Gowns,” the atheneum's rich 
collection of women’s festive 
and elegant gowns presented in 
a special 150-year anniversary 
show. 

Oct. 18 through Jan. 10: “Free 
Within Ourselves: African-Ameri- 
can Art from the National Muse- 


~centuries-and the ‘stories-of that. ~ 


um of American Art.” 

Oct. 25: “The Return of the Story 
of Psyche Tapestries,” five 17th- 
century tapestries depicting Psy- 


che. 

Dec. 5 through Dec. 13: “Festival 
of Trees,” the 19th annual holi- 
day celebration organized by the 
Women's Committee of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum. 

Williams College Museum of 

Art, Williamstown, (413) 597- 

2429. Open Mon. through Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 

Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Through Nov. 15: “The Image of 
Washington,” an exhibition dedi- 
cated to the life and accomplish- 
ments of George Washington. 

Sept. 28 through Dec. 13: “Redis- 
covering America: 150 Years of 
Collecting Pre-Columbian Native 
American Art,” an exhibit of ritual 
objects made of ceramic or 
carved stone, architectural frag- 
ments, and personal adorn- 

~ ments from Maya,"Aztec;~and 
other Mesoamerican sites. 

“Through Oct: 4:-“Open’ Spain/Es- 

pafia Abierta: Contemporary 
Documentary Photography in 
Spain,” 80 works documenting 
Spain's sacred festivals and 
rites, religious and historical 
pageants, fiestas and traditional 
events, the countryside, archi- 
tecture, and the people and their 
public and private gathering 


Oct. 17 through Dec. 27: “Euro- 
pean Modernism: Selections 
from the Permanent Collection,” 
highlighting European mod- 
ernism in the late 19th century 
and the first decades of the 20th 
century. Includes work by Jean 
Arp, Marcel Duchamp, Lional 
Feininger, Wassily Kandinsky, 
Paul Klee, Fernand Leger, Joan 
Miro, Pablo Picasso, and Yves 
Tanguy. 

Through Oct. 25: “Suzy Frel- 
inghuysen and George L. K. 
Morris, American Abstract 
Artists: Aspects of Their Work 
and Collection,” featuring the 
paintings, collages, frescoes, 
and sculptures created by the 
founders of the American Ab- 
Stract Artists group. 

Through Nov. 15: “Kiki Smith,” a 
thought-provoking artist who 
uses a variety of media — from 
bronze, glass, and silkscreen to 
beeswax, hair, and photocopies 
— as her means of expression. 

Through Dec. 13: “Mostly Spanish: 
Selections by Whitney S. Stod- 
dard, Amos Lawrence Professor 
of Art, Emeritus,” Spanish paint- 
ings, works on paper, sculpture, 
and decorative arts from the 
15th to the 20th century. 

Through Jan. 17: “Highlights of 
American Art: Selections from 
the Permanent Collection,” from 
the museum's collection of 19th- 
and early-20th-century art. 

Through Jan. 31: “The Prender- 
gasts and the History of Art,” an 
exhibition illustrating the difficul- 
ties of preserving art, featuring 
the works of Charles and Mau- 
rice Prendergast. 

Through Dec. 8: “Maurice Pren- 
dergast in the Teens,” paintings 
following the development of 
Prendergast from an imitator of 
Cézanne and Matisse to a highly 
individual artist. 

Sept. 14 through Dec. 22: “Art- 
works: Marcy Hermansader, 
Abilities and Disabilities,” art 
highlighting the difficulties of the 
handi , 

Sept. 28 through May 17: “Art 
Since 1945,” works from the mu- 
seum's permanent collection, in- 
cluding Andy Warhol, Ida Apple- 
broog, and Tom Otterness. 

Oct. 12 through March 1: “Assum- 
ing the Guise: African Masks 
Considered and Reconsidered,” 
an exhibition addressing both 
the visual impact of the mask as 
an art object and the effects of 
cultural bias on the interpretation 
of art. 

Also see listing in “Photography.” 

Worcester Art Museum, Worces- 

ter, (508) 799-4406. Open on 

Tues. and Wed. from 11 a.m. to 4 

p.m., on Thurs. and Fri. from 11 

a.m. to 9 p.m., on Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 

to 5 p.m. Admission $4. Students 

and seniors $2.50. 

Through March 3: “American Por- 
trait Miniatures: Selections from 
the Worcester Art Museum Col- 
lection,” more than 20 works fo- 
cusing on likenesses of parents 
and their children. © 

Sept. 20 through Dec. 6: “Keith 
Haring, Andy Warhol, and Walt 
Disney,” examining the influence 
of mass media and popular cul- 
ture on art. 

Oct. 22 through Jan. 17: “Clinton 
Hill: Paperworks and Construc- 
tions,” featuring the dynamic 
work of Clinton Hill, which con- 
centrates on brightly colored 
constructions of handmade pa- 
per, plastic, and wood. 

Yale University, New Haven, CT, 

(203) 432-2800. Open Tues. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 

Free. 

— Center for British Art 

Sept. 9 through Nov. 1: “Victorian 
Landscape Watercolors,” 126 




















19th-century watercolors from 

public and private collections. 

Sept. 23 through Nov. 29: “Gold 
on Cloth: 19th-century Book- 
binding in England,” an introduc- 
tion to book cloth and a new 
medium of graphic expression. 

Nov. 21 through Jan. 31: “Martin 
Naylor,” paintings, sculptures, 
and works on paper by the 
British artist. 

— Art Gallery 

Sept. 19 through Jan. 3, 1993 
“Discovered Lands, Invented 
Pasts: Transforming Visions of 
the American West.” In com- 
memoration of the 500th an- 
niversary of Columbus's voyage 
to the “New World,” this exhibi- 
tion examines the visual record 
of Euro-American exploration 
and settlement of North Ameri- 
ca. 


PHOTOGRAPHY § 


More than just snapshots. These 
exhibits feature both pure pieces 
and mixed media. Come see what 
someone who knows what he or 
she is doing with that little black 
box can really achieve. 





Addison Gallery of American 

Art, Andover, (508) 749-4015. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. frorn 1 

to 5 p.m. Free. 

Sept. 8 through Dec. 20: “Ameri- 
can Photographers: Portraits 
and Masterprints,” featuring 
Berenice Abbott, Ansel Adams, 
Harry Callahan, Imogen Cun- 
ningham, Jim Dine, Walker 
Evans, Lee Friedlander, Robert 
Frank, Andre Kertesz, Man Ray, 
Beaumont Newhall, Arthur Roth- 
stein, Arthur Siegal, Aaron 
Siskind, Eugene Smith, Edward 
Steichen, Paul Strand, Minor 
White, and Gary Winogrand. 
Portraits by Arnold Crane — 
masterprints from the Addison's 
permanent collection. 

Sept. 8 through Dec. 20: “Photo- 
graphic Portraits by Dawoud 
Bey,” portraits of children, ado- 
lescents, and young adults in ur- 
ban America. Bey is an artist-in- 
residence at Phillips Academy. 

Sept. 8 through Dec. 20: “Walker 
Evans: Subways and Streets,” 
organized by the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington DC. 

Berkshire Art Association, Pitts- 

field, (413) 698-3434. Open Tues. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Sept. 26 through Nov. 6: “The Ju- 

ried Photography Show,” judged 

by John Szarkowski. Admission 
$3. Seniors $2. 

Boston Center for the Arts, 539 

Tremont St., 426-5000. Open daily 

from noon to § p.m. Oct. 1 through 

Oct. 4: “Three Million Strong: Por- 

traits of the Homeless,” an exhibi- 

tion of photographs by John Rae. 

Opening reception Oct. 1 from 

5:30 to 8 p.m. At the Cyclorama. 

Free. 

Boston University Art Gallery, 

855 Comm. Ave., 353-4672. Open 

Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 

4 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 

1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Sept. 18 through Nov. 8: “Mapping 
the West: 19th-Century Ameri- 
can Landscape Photographs 
from the Boston Public Library.” 
Opening reception Sept. 18 from 
5 to 7 p.m. 

Oct. 1 at 7 p.m.: “Landscape Pro- 
jects: Fifteen Years (1977-'92),” 
by photographer Mark Klett. 
Sponsored by the Photographic 
Resource Center. 

Bowdoin College Museum of 

Art, Brunswick, ME, (207) 725- 

3275. Open Tues. through Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 

Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Sept. 1 

through Oct. 11: “Paul Strand: The 

Mexican Portfolio,” an exhibit fea- 

turing major photogravure repro- 


, Lexington 

Rd., Concord, (508) 369-9606. 

Call for hours. Admission $5. Se- 

niors $4. Students $3. Opening 

Oct. 30, “Concord Insight: An Ex- 

hibit of Photographs by Alice 
an exhibition relating the 


senste ot Canened to ernentltday 
issues. 


Fitchburg Art Museum, 185 Elm 
St., Fitchburg, (508) 345-4207. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 
to 4 p.m. Admission $3. Seniors 
$2. Students free. Sept. 20 
through Nov. 8: “Pictures in the 
Golden Circle: Photographs by 
Peter L. Koenig" and “The Hidden 
World of the Nearby: Dye Transfer 
Photographs by John Wawr- 
zonek." Opening reception Sept. 
20 from 2 to 4 p.m. 
The French Library Gallery, a 
4351. Open on Tues., Fri., 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., om 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 10 a.m. 
- 8 — m. ae 8 through Sept. 30: 
of photographs by Ivan 
stenant. mm we reception Sept. 
8 from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
Gallery Seven: Gloucester, 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Glouces- 
ter, (508) 546-6604. Oct. 4 from 2 
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presents its Fall Photo Exhibit. 
Free. 


Holy Cross College, 1 College 
St., Worcester, (508) 793-3356. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Sept. 18 
through Oct. 18: “Maya: Pho- 


NH, (603) 646-2426. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Until Oct. 4, 


Lee Gallery, 1 Mt. Vernon St., 
Winchester, 729-7445. Hours: by 
appointment. exhibits of 
19th- and 20th-century pho- 
tographs. 

Through Sept. 3: “19th- and 20th- 


Century Vintage Photographs. 

Sept. 16 through Oct. 15: “19th- 
Century European Masters of 
Photography: Baidus LeGray, 
Cuvelier, Marville, Tripe, Tey- 
nard, & Fenton.” 

Oct. 19 through Nov. 25: “20th- 
Century Vintage Photographs.” 

Dec. 1 through Dec. 31: “in Cele- 
bration of Winter: Winter Scenes 
by Stieglitz, Steichen, & White 


munity Center, 333 Nahanton St., 


the Strand in October. 


Newton Centre, 965-7410. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Open on Tues. and Wed. 
from 6 to 9 p.m. Oct. 21 through 
Dec. 1, “Yiddish Film Still Pho- 
tographs,” stills from the great 
classic Yiddish films. Curated by 
the film department of the Muse- 
um of Moder Art, New York. 
Massachusetts College of Art, 
621 Huntington Ave., 232-1555. 
Free. 

Oct. 7: “Fables of the Visible 
World,” by Mas- 
sachusetts College of Art pho- 
tography faculty: Barbara 
Bosworth, Frank Gohike, Laura 
McPhee, Abe Morell, Nicholas 
Nixon, and Steve Tourlentes. 
_—" reception from 5 to 8 


Ph ag 18 at 4pm: “Let Us March 


Massachusetts institute of 

Te 

— MIT Museum, 265 Mass. Ave., 

Cambridge, 253-4444. Open 

Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 1 

to 5 p.m. Donation $2. 

Sept. 29 through Dec. 30: “Pho- 
tograms: 1918 to the Present.” 
Organized by the Goethe Soci- 
ety, this exhibit presents the 
photogram as a means of artistic 
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expression. Collection drawn 
from various collections in Ger- 
many and the United States. 
Oct. 17 through Dec. 30: “Works 
by Juliette Kepes: Painter, 
Sculptor, and Graphic Artist.” 
Kepes is also the author and il- 
lustrator of 17 children's books. 
— Compton Museum, Cam- 
bridge, 253-4444. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. On display from Oct. 16 
through Dec. 18, “Hurt Dance: 


life as an endurance athlete. 
Free. 

— List Visual Arts Center, 20 
Ames 1 


Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 6 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Oct. 9: 
“Michiko Kon,” black-and-white 
photographs by a Japanese 
woman 


Museum of Our National Her- 
itage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, 
861-6541. Open Mon through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Free. 
Oct. 4 Dec. 4: “The Wall,” 
an exhibit of 30 photographs by 
American photographers docu- 
menting the opening of the Berlin 
Wall. The exhibit features the work 
of award-winning photojournalists 
Christopher Morris, Anthony Suau, 
and David Turnley. 

New E: School of Photog- 
raphy, 537 Comm. Ave., 437- 


ing black-and-white images of 
reception 


blind people. 
Oct. 1 from 5 to 7 p.m. 
Nov. 5 Nov. 26: 


“Beyond 
Mothers and Children: New 
F Photography,” 
feminist works by six women 


photographers. Opening 

tion Nov. 5 from 5 to 7 p.m. 
Peabody Museum of Salem, 
Salem, (508) 744-6776. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 


tive American photographers: 
Hulleah J. Tsinhnahjinnie, 
Richard Ray Whitman, Jesse 





Cooday, James Luna, Patrick 

Deadman, Jolene Rickard, Zig 
Jackson, Larry McNeil, Carmen 
Little Turtle. Showing in the 
Bakalar Gallery. Opening recep- 
tion Oct. 9 from 5 to 7 p.m. 

Nov. 20 through Dec. 20: an exhi- 
bition of the works of the 
Leopold Godowsky Jr. Color 
Photography Award winners. 
Recipients from Europe and the 
republics of the former Soviet 
Union. In the Klebenof Gallery. 

Nov. 20 through Jan. 26: “Camera 
as a Weapon: Worker Photogra- 
phy Between the Wars,” a travel- 
ing exhibit organized by Photog- 
raphy Arts, San Diego, curated 
by Leah Oliman. Showing in the 
Bakalar Gallery. Opening recep- 
tion Nov. 20 from 5 to 7 p.m. 

Portland Museum of Art, Port- 

land, ME, (207) 775-6148. Open 

Tues. through Thurs. from 10 a.m. 

to 9 p.m., on Fri. and Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sun. from 

noon to 5 p.m. Admission $6. Stu- 

dents and seniors $5. 

Through Oct. 18: “Silent Witness,” 
Judy Ellis Glickman's depiction 
of the lingering tragedy in 
Poland, presenting recent black- 
and-white images of Treblinka, 
Auschwitz, and Birkenau. 

Through Nov. 1: “Endangered 
Landscapes: Coney Island and 
Other Bright Legends,” photo- 
graphic works by Lynn Butler, fo- 
cusing on the dangers of city de- 
velopment throughout the world. 

Robert Klein Gallery, 207 South 


INJUSTICE: Camp Logan, a story of racism and violence, comes to 


St., 482-8188. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m., and on Sat. from noon to 5 
p.m. Free. Through Sept. 26: “Per- 
pendiculum,” an exhibit by Beat- 
rice Held, the internationally 
known Swiss photographer. Her 


galleries throughout 

Springfield Science Museum, 

Springfield, (413) 733-1194. Open 

Thurs. through Sun. from noon to 

4p.m. 

Through Sept. 20: “Focus on Pho- 
tography,” at the Sales and 
Rental Gallery in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, 49 Chestnut St. Ad- 
mission $3. Children $1. Free 
Fi 


ridays. 

Oct. 27 through Nov. 30: “Black 
Women: Achievements Against 
the Odds,” at the Mason Square 
Branch Library, 765 State St. 
Free. 

Thornton W. Burgess Museum 

— The Green Briar Nature Cen- 

ter, 6 Discovery Hill Rd., East 

Sandwich, (508) 888-6870. Open 

Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

4 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4 

p.m. Admission by donation. From 

Oct. 11 through Nov. 23, “Nature 

— a Heartbeat Away,” featuring 

photographs of nature by Jeanetta 


Tufts University, Medford, 381- 
3518. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Through Dec. 
20: “Photographs of the Warsaw 
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18, 1992 
Ghetto,” featuring photographs 
taken by a German soldier on his 
day off. Opening reception Sept. 
10 from 5 to 7 p.m. Free. 
Williams College Museum of 
Art, Williamstown, (413) 597- 
2429. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 
Through Oct. 4: “Open Spain/ Es- 
pafia Abierta: Contemporary Doc- 
umentary Photography in Spain,” 
documenting Spain's sacred festi- 
vals and rites, religious and histori- 
cal , fiestas and tradition- 
al events, the countryside, archi- 
tecture, and the people and their 
public and private gathering 


Wrubel Gallery at the Nature 
Company, Concord, (508) 369- 
2000. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., on Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “Wild Animals,” 
an exhibition of lithography etch- 
ings, bronzes, fiber art, and pho- 


tography. 

Oct. 3 through Oct. 15: “David 
Muench,” a photography exhibit 
of sepachrome prints, posters, 
and books. 

Nov. 21 through Jan. 10: “The 
Bear in Art,” multi-media art of 
bears, including sculpture, fine- 
art prints, fiber art, and photog- 
raphy. 


One of the most fun and underrat- 
ed evenings out is at a comedy 
club. Nothing beats a smoke-filled 
room and a ridiculed bystander — 
and what a great feeling to laugh 
until it-hurts. (The hieroglyphics at 


the end of each listing refer to 
credit cards). 





Catch a Rising Star, 30b JFK St. 
(Harvard Sq.), Cambridge, 661- 
0167. Comedy shows nightly. 
Mon. features New Engiand's 
widest assortment of sketch and 
improvisational comedy troupes at 
8:30 p.m. Tues. is “Boston's 
Brightest Comedy Showcase” at 
8:30 p.m. On Wed. it's Wheelers 
and Dealers Comedy Music Vari- 
ety Show at 8:30 p.m. Thurs. 
nights feature two shows, headline 
comedy at 8:30 p.m., and reggae 
music live and on disc at 10:30 
p.m. For the weekend it's headline 
comedy on Friday at 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., on Sat. at 9:30 and 
11:30 p.m., and on Sun. 8:30 p.m. 
All shows except reggae night are 
all-ages. Cover on Mon. and 
Tues., $5. On Wed., Thurs. (reg- 
gae show, $7), and Sun., $8. On 
Fri. and Sat., $10. Call for reserva- 
tions. Group rates available. AE, 
MC, Visa. 

The Comedy Connection, at the 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton 
St., Boston, 426-6339. Comedy 
shows Sun. through Thurs. at 8:30 
p.m., on Fri. at 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., and on Sat. at 8:15 and 
10:30 p.m. The original location of 
the Comedy Connection, with low 
ceilings, brick walls, and “no- 
holds-barred,” more-experimental 
comedy shows. Caito and Morin 
every Mon., D.J. Hazard every 
Tues., Jimmy Smith every Wed., 
and Boston Comedy Showcase 
every Thurs. Some 18+ shows. 
Cover Mon. through Wed., $5. On 
Thurs., $8. On Fri. and Sat., $10. 
On Sun., $7. AE, MC, Visa. For 
reservations by credit card, call 
542-8511. 

The Connection at Fa- 
neuil Hall, Boston, 248-9700. 
Comedy shows Sun. through 
Thurs. at 8 p.m., and Fri. and Sat. 
at 8 and 10:15 p.m. Cover $6 to 
$8, except special events. Pre- 
sents the best in stand-up come- 


The Comedy Connection — 
Weymouth, 500 Washington St., 
331-2200. Comedy shows on 
Thurs. at 8:30 p.m., on Fri. at 9 
p.m., and on Sat. at 9:30 p.m. 
Boston-style comedy in Wey- 
mouth. Cover on Thurs., $8. On 
Fri. and Sat., $10. AE, MC, Visa. 
Accepts reservations by credit 
card 


Dick Doherty's Comedy Fun- 
house, at Dracut Heritage, Dracut, 
(508) 957-0940. Comedy shows 
on Fri. and Sat. at 9 p.m. Cover 
$6. Cash only. 
Dick Doherty's Comedy Hut, at 
Aku Aku, Cambridge, 491-2422. 
shows Fri. at 9 p.m., and 
Sat. at 8 and 10:30 p.m. Chinese 
food available from the restaurant. 
Cover $8. Reservations accepted. 
Dick 's Comedy Hut, at 
Aku Aku, Worcester, (508) 792- 
1126. Comedy shows on Fri. and 
Sat. at 8 and 10:30 p.m. Cover $8. 
AE, MC, Visa. 
Dick Doherty's Comedy Loft, at 
Grill 44, Rt. 44, Raynham, (508) 
822-7277. Comedy shows on Fri. 
at 9 p.m., and Sat. at 8 and 10:30 
p.m. Cover $8. Reservations ac- 
cepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Dick Doherty's Comedy Vauit, at 
Remington's, Boston, 267-6626. 
Comedy shows on Wed. and 
Thurs. at 9 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. at 10 p.m. Downstairs from 
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the restaurant. Cover on Wed., $6. 
On Thurs., $8. On Fri. and Sat., 
$10. Reservations accepted. 
Nick’s Comedy Stop, 100 War- 
renton St., Boston, 482-0930. 
Comedy shows nightly; call for 
show times. A large upstairs room 
with a slightly Vegas atmosphere. 
There's also a sports bar down- 
stairs, a buffet Mon. through Fri., 
and appetizers served upstairs. 
Open-mike night every Mon. Cov- 
er varies from $6 to $12. AE, MC, 
Visa 


Sept. 22 through Sept. 27, Al 
Romero, “America's Cuban 
Comic.” Tickets $10 to $14. 

Sept. 30 through Oct. 4, the biting 
and satirical comedy of John 
Mendoza. Tickets $10 to $14. 

Oct. 9 and 10, Pam Stone, co-star 
of the ABC-TV series Coach. 
Tickets $18 to $20. 

Oct. 23 and 24, at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m., In Living Colors David 
Alan Grier does an exclusive 
run. Grier stars opposite Eddie 
Murphy in Boomerang. Tickets 
$22 


Nick’s Comedy Stop at Kow- 
loon, Rt. 1, Saugus, 231-2500. 
Comedy shows on Wed., Thurs., 
and Sun. at 8:30 p.m., and on Fri. 
at 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. On Sat. 
show times vary. Cover ranges 
from $8 to $10. AE, MC, Visa. 
Nick’s Comedy Stop at Ran- 
dolph Holiday Inn, 1374 N. Main 
St., Randolph, 961-1000. Comedy 
shows on Fri. at 8:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. at 8 and 10 p.m. Cover $10. 
AE, MC, Visa 

Nick’s Comedy Stop at the 

Maui, Rt. 28, Brockton (800) 441- 

5654. Comedy shows on Fri. at 

8:30 p.m., and on Sat. at 8 and 10 

p.m. Cover $10. AE, MC, Visa. 

North Shore Music Theatre, 62 

Dunham Rd., Beverly, (508) 922- 

8500. Times and tickets as noted. 

Oct. 25 at 8 p.m., Joan Rivers. 
Tickets $33. 

Nov. 7 at 8 p.m., Regis Philbin. 
Tickets $25.50. 

Nov. 15 at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m., 
Shari Lewis with Lamb Chop. 
Tickets $9.75. 

Stitches, 835 Beacon St., 424- 

6996 (Kenmore Square). Comedy 

shows Tues. through Sun.; call for 

show times. A large, comfortable 

comedy room. Every Sun. at 9 

p.m. is open-mike night with Vin- 

nie Favorito. Every Tues. features 

Frank Santos, the “R-rated hypno- 

tist.” Wed. features Anthony Clark. 

Thurs. is cross-comedy (sketch 

comedy) night. Weekends include 

best of local and national talent. 

Reservations for full menu are 

available. Cover varies from $5 to 

$10. AE, MC, Visa. 

Beginning Oct. 28 and running ev- 
ery Wed. and Thurs. night for six 
weeks, “Tonight Show wiJay 
Leno Comedy Challenge.” The 
winner will appear on the 
Tonight Show. Call for more in- 
formation. 


Take your pick — a large pricy 
production or a small experimental 
piece. There should be something 
for you, somewhere on a stage 
near you. 

Academy of Performing Arts, 
120 Main St., Orleans, (508) 255- 
1963. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thurs. 
through Sat. Matinee on Sun. at 2 
p.m. 

Through Oct. 11, Gilbert and Sullli- 

van's Ruddigore. 
Oct. 22 through Nov. 15, To Kila 
Mockingbird. 

Actors Theatre of Nantucket, 
Nantucket, (508) 228-6325. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. New works by 
poets, writers, and musicians pre- 
sented every Sun. Tickets $5. 
eee 





Through Sept. 19, O'Keeffe! Or is 
it Stieglitz?, featuring Lucinda 
McDermott as Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Tickets $15. 

Sept. 25 through Oct. 11, A Bird in 
the Hand, a new farce by Nan- 
tucket’s Roger Seitz, about 
lawyers and — what else? — 
money. Tickets $12. 

American Repertory Theater 

(ART), Loeb Drama Center, 64 

Brattle St., Cambridge, 547-8300. 

Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tues. through 

Sat., and at 7 p.m. on Sun. Mati- 

nee on Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 

Subscriptions available. Call for 

ticket information 


Through Sept. 27, Frida, a musical 
based on the life of Frida Kahlo. 
Sept. 29 through Oct. 10, Fires in 

the Mirror, a one-woman show 
from Broadway, starring Anna 
Deavere Smith. 
Boston Baked Theater, 255 Eim 
St., Davis Square, Somerville, 
628-9575. Call for times and ticket 


prices. 

Opening Oct. 23, an original mu- 
sic-and-comedy revue, taking a 
politically and socially satirical 
look at women’s issues. 

Oct. 21 through Nov. 22, Rum- 
plestiltskin, performed by the 
BBT Sprouts Children’s Theater. 

Boston Conservatory, 31 Hem- 

enway St., Boston, 536-3063. Cur- 
Continued on page 44 
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tain is at 8 p.m. Thurs. through 

Sat. Matinee at 3 p.m. on Sat. and 

Sun. Ticket prices as noted. 

Oct. 22 through Oct. 25, Assas- 
sins, by Stephen Sondheim, di- 
rected by Phoebe Wray. Tickets 
$12 to $15. Students and se- 
niors $7. 

Nov. 19 through 21, Shake- 
speare's Measure for Measure, 
directed by Steve McConnell. 
Tickets $10. Students and se- 
niors $7. 

Brandeis University, Waltham, 

736-4200. Performances Tues. 

through Sun. Call for times and 

ticket information. 

Laurie Theater Series: 

Oct. 7 through Oct. 18, Mad For- 
est, explores the reactions of or- 
dinary people in Romania to the 
confused events surrounding the 
fall of communism. 

Nov. 17 through Nov. 29, Loose 
Knit, a contemporary comedy 
bringing together five women 
who form a knitting circle as they 
try to untangle their lives. 

Merrick Theater Series: 

Oct. 20 through Oct. 25, The Heidi 
Chronicles, traces the profound 
changes for a generation of 
women during the ‘60s through 
the ‘80s, winner of the Tony 
Award and the Pulitzer Prize. 

Spingold Theater Series: 

Nov. 3 through Nov. 8, The Alche- 
medians, Bob Berky and Mich- 
ael Moschen blend comedy, 
clowning, juggling, mime, and 
dance into a performance of 
sheer magic. 

Cabot Street Theater, 286 Cabot 

St., Beverly, (508) 927-3677. Cur- 

tain is at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the 

Cabot St. Theater, and on select- 

ed Sats. and holidays at 1:30 p.m. 

at the Larcom Theatre, Beverly. 

Tickets $10. Children under 12 $8. 

Beginning Sept. 20, “Le Grand 
David and His Own Spectacular 
Magic Company.” Sleight of 
hand from the North Shore's res- 
ident master of illusion. 

Cambridge Center for Adult Ed- 

ucation, 56 Brattle St., Harvard 

Sq., Cambridge, 547-6789. Sept. 

25 and 26 and Oct. 2, 3, 9, and 

10, “The Playwright’s Platform Fall 

Festival of One-Acts,” presenting 

new plays by George St. Martin, 

Elmer Engstrom, David Mauriello, 

Stephanie Lipka, Robert Curtis, 

and Rosanna Yamagiwa Alfaro. 

Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Fri. and 

Sat. in the Blacksmith House on 

Brattle St. Tickets $6 to $8. 

Cambridge Multicultural Arts 

Center, Cambridge, 577-1403 

(CMAC Arts Hotline). Tickets $5. 

Children under 12 $3. 

Sept. 27 at 3 p.m., Palms of the 
Earth. Chinese acrobats and 
Yang Feng perform vignettes 
featuring traditional Asian rituals 
and roles. Tickets $5. Children 
under 12 $3. 

Oct. 18 from 3 to 5 p.m., Jiang Gu 
Shi. Come hear mythical and in- 
spiring tales from Africa, Haiti, 
the Caribbean, and China, as 
told by storytellers of each re- 

ion 








gion. 

Center for the Arts, UMass Low- 

ell, 1 University Ave., Lowell, (508) 

934-4444. Tickets and times as 

noted. Discounts available. 

Oct. 4, “Come Back, Amelia Be- 
delia and Other Story Books.” 
Young theater-goers will love 
seeing eight of their favorite 
short books imaginatively adapt- 
ed for the stage. Curtain is at 2 
and 4 p.m. Tickets $5. 

Oct. 25, “Mur Mur, Acrobatic The- 
ater,” a touching look at adoles- 
cent friendship and love through 
both theater and acrobatics. 
Curtain is at 2 and 4 p.m. Tick- 
ets $7.50. 

Nov. 14, Marcel Marceau, the ma- 
jor mime. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $21, $23, end $25. 

Nov. 21, Macbeth, reset in mod- 
erm-day Africa and 
leading black actors from 
Britain's Royal Shakespeare 
Company. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $21, $19, and $17. 

Chamber Repertory Theater, 

Boston, 542-9155 or (800) 225- 

7988. Performances designed for 

children begin at 10:30 a.m. Call 

for ticket information. Group rates 
available. 

Oct. 2, at the John Hancock Hall, 
Boston, “Tour de Forcel,” a se- 
ries that includes stage adapta- 
tions of Edgar Allan Poe's The 
Fall of the House of Usher, Am- 
brose Bierce’s An Occurrence at 
Owl Creek Bridge, Saki’s The 
Mouse, Richard Connell’s The 
Most Dangerous Game, and O. 
Henry's The Ransom of Red 
Chief. 

Oct. 15, at the Berklee Perfor- 
mance Center, Boston, “En- 
corel!" a series that includes 
stage adaptations of Edgar Allan 
Poe's The Tell-Tale Heart, 
Washington Irving's The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow, W.W. Ja- 
cobs's The Monkey's Paw, Guy 

| de Maupassant’s The Necklace, 

| and Mark Twain's The Celebrat- 
ed Jumping Frog of Calaveras 

Coun 





Oct. 16, in John Hancock Hall, 
Boston, “Encore!!” See above. 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warren- 
| ton St., Boston, 426-6912. 
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Through Oct., Ain't Misbehavin’, a 
rousing tribute to jazz legend Fats 
Waller and his music. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tues. through Sat. Matinee 
at 2 p.m. on Thurs., Sat., and Sun. 
Tickets for Tues. through Thurs., 
$25. Tickets for Fri. through Sun., 
$28 


Charles Playhouse Stage ll, 74 
Warrenton St., Boston, 451-0195. 
Ongoing, Shear Madness. See the 
longest-running non-musical play 
in US history. If you missed the 
first 5000 performances, don't 
worry — it’s still there. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tues. through Fri., and at 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Sat. Curtain 
on Sun. is at 3 and 7:30 p.m. Tick- 
ets $19 to $24. 

The Children’s Theater, New- 

buryport, (508) 465-2572. Tickets 

and times as noted. Performances 
in Maudslay State Park. 

Through Sept. on Sat. and Sun. at 
4 p.m., Black Elk Speaks, a mul- 
ti-ethnic cast of all ages explores 
cultural relations through the sto- 
ry and vision of this legendary 
American Indian. Tickets $6. 

Oct. 24 at 3 p.m., Maudslay Is 
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Ladies. 

Falmouth Playhouse, Falmouth, 

(508) 563-5922. Through Sept. 27, 

West Side Story, the classic musi- 

cal. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 

Wed., Thurs., and Fri., and at 5 

and 9 p.m. on Sat. Curtain on Sun. 

is at 7 p.m. Matinee on Wed. and 

Thurs. at 2 p.m. Tickets $17 to 

$20. Group discounts available. 

The Fine Arts Center, Fine Arts 

Center Concert Hall, UMass- 

Amherst, (413) 545-2511. Tickets 

as noted. Discounts for students 

and children available. 

Sept. 20, Fiddler on the Roof, win- 
ner of 10 Tony Awards. Tickets 
$21, $23, and $25. 

Nov. 10, Macbeth. Tickets $20 
and $18. 

Foothills Theatre Company, 

Worcester, (508) 754-4018. Cur- 

tain is at 8 p.m. on Wed., and at 2 

and 8 p.m. on Thurs. Curtain is at 

8 p.m. on Fri., and at 5 and 9 p.m. 

on Sat. Curtain on Sun. is at 2 and 

7 p.m. Subscriptions available. 

Call for ticket information. 

Oct. 1 through Oct. 25, / Hate 
Hamlet, by Paul Rudnick. 





at 2:30 p.m. on the finat two Sats. 

of each play. Tickets $34 for Sat. 

evenings, $30 for Fri. evenings, 

$28 for Sun. matinees, and $25 for 

all other performances, except 

previews, which are $19. Sub- 
available 


Oct. 9 through Nov. 7 (previews 
Oct. 3 through Oct. 8), Tartuffe, 
a comedy by Moliére, directed 
by Mark Lamos. 

Nov. 20 through Dec. 19 ( 

Nov. 14 through Nov. 19), Pill 
Hill, by Samuel Kelley. An im- 
passioned glimpse of the divi- 
sions within the African Ameri- 


Compa- 
ny, Boston, 266-0800. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tues. through Sat. Mati- 
nee at 2 p.m. on Wed., Sat., and 
Sun. Tickets priced as noted. Sub- 
scriptions available. 

Through Oct. 11, Pal Joey, a mu- 
sical by Rodgers and Hart. Tick- 
ets $20 to $38. 

Oct. 23 through Nov. 22, Long 
Day's Journey into Night, the 
searing family portrait by Eu- 
gene O'Neill. Tickets $18 to $36. 
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New World, conceived and di- 
rected by Kermit Dunkelberg. A 
discussion follows the perfor- 
mance. 

Oct. 29 and 30, a theater-arts stu- 
dent- production. 

Oct. 30, 31, and Nov. 1, 5, 6, and 
7, Ruddigore, presented by the 
MIT Gilbert and Sullivan Players. 
Matinee on Oct. 31 and Nov. 7 
at 2 p.m. 

Nov. 5, 6, and 7, MIT Dramashop, 
student-written one-act plays. 

Nov. 6, theater-arts student-work- 





shop production. 

Nov. 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, and 21, 
Romeo and Juliet, a Shake- 
speare Ensemble at MIT produc- 
tion 


Nov. 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, and 21, 
The Baker's Wife, an MIT Musi- 
cal Theater Guild production. 

Nov. 19 through 21, a theater-arts 
workshop production. 

Merrimack Repertory, Liberty 

Hall, Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 

50 E. Merrimack St., Lowell, (508) 

454-3926. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 

Wed. through Sat., and at 2 and 7 

p.m. on Sun. Matinee at 3 p.m. on 





AIN’T MISBEHAVIN’ celebrates the music of Fats Waller, at the Charies through October. 


Haunted. Follow the twisty-turvy 
haunted trail. Tickets $3.50. 
Rain date Oct. 25. 

Through Nov., The Almanac, a 
storytelling theater pageant 
based on tales from the local el- 
derly. Call for more information. 

Chiswick Park Theater, 490 

Boston Post Rd., Sudbury, (508) 

443-5550. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 

Tues. through Thurs., and at 8:30 

p.m. on Fri. and Sat. Curtain on 

Sun. is at 7 p.m. Matinee at 4 p.m. 

on Sat., and at 2 p.m. on Sun. 

Tickets $22 to $28. 

Through Oct. 4, La Cage aux Fall- 
es, winner of five Tony awards, 
including Best Musical. 

Oct. 30 through Nov. 22, Ali My 
Sons. This play by Arthur Miller 
questions the responsibilities 
parents and children have to 
each other. 

The Company Theater, 30 Ac- 

cord Park Dr., Norwell, 871-2787. 

Call for times and ticket prices. 

Sept. 18, 19, 20, 25, 26, and 27, 
Same Time Next Year, by 
James Wallace Productions. 

Oct. 29, 30, and 31, The Haunted 
Theater. 

Nov. 6 through Dec. 5, on Sat. and 
Sun., The Sound of Music. The 
hills are alive. 

Downtown Cabaret Theater, 263 

Golden Hill St., Bridgeport, CT, 

(203) 576-1636. Curtain is at 7:30 

p.m. on Fri., and at 7 and 10 p.m. 

on Sat. Curtain on Sun. is at 5:30 

p.m. Other times as noted. Tickets 

$16.50 to $20 unless otherwise 

noted. 

Sept. 18 through Nov. 14, The 
1940s Radio Hour, a swinging 
gg into the Golden Age of 


oni? 17 through Nov. 29, The Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow. The kids 
will enjoy this new adaptation of 
the Washington Irving classic. 
Curtain on Sat. at noon and 2:30 
p.m., and on Sun. at noon. All 
seats $7.50. 

Opening Nov. 20, Sophisticated 


Oct. 29 through Nov. 22, Shirley 
Valentine, by Willie Russel. 

Forum, Center for Performing 

Arts, 6 Chatham St., Worcester, 

(508) 799-9166. Curtain is at 8 

p.m. on Thurs. and Fri., and at 5 

and 8:30 p.m. on Sat. Curtain on 

Sun. is at 1:30 p.m. Tickets $12 

and $15. Discounts for seniors 

and students a 

Oct. 1 through Oct. 25, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, by Tennessee 
Williams, directed by George 
Marcincavage. Starring Dan 
Welch. 

Nov. 19 through Dec. 13, M. But- 
terfly, by H.D. Hwang, directed 
by Brian T. Tivnan. 

Giordano’s Starlight Dinner 

Theater, Georgetown, (508) 352- 

7300 or (800) 287-PLAY. Dinner is 

at 6:15 p.m. Thurs. through Sat. 

with curtain at 8:30 p.m. Dinner is 

at noon on Sun. with curtain at 2 

p.m. Tickets $15.95 to $24.95 for 

dinner/show combination. For 

show only $8.50 to $9.50. Matinee 
tickets $15.95. Show only $8.50. 

Reservations required. 

Through Oct. 11, Cabaret. 

Oct. 15 through Nov. 1, Exit the 


Body. 

Nov. 5 through Nov. 22, Greater 
Tuna. 

Goodspeed Opera House, East 
Haddam, CT, (203) 873-8668. 
Sept. 23 through Dec. 20, Animal 
Crackers, the Marx Brothers com- 
edy in which four inspired lunatics 
turn a posh Long Island party into 
a three-ring circus. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wed. through and Fri., and at 
4 and 9 p.m. on Sat. Curtain on 
Sun. is at 2 and 6:30 p.m. Matinee 
on Wed. at 2:30 p.m. Tickets $19 
to $28.50. 

Hartford Stage, Hartford, CT, 
(203) 527-5151. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Tues., at 2 and 7:30 p.m. 
on Wed., at 7:30 p.m. on Thurs., 
at 8 p.m. on Fri. and Sat., and at 
2:30 and 7:30 p.m. on Sun. Addi- 
tional performances at 2 p.m. on 
the final Thurs. of each play, and 


Jorge Hernandez Cultural Cen- 

ter, Villa Victoria, 85 W. Newton 

St., Boston, 262-1342. Curtain is 

at 8:30 p.m. Call for ticket informa- 

tion. 

Oct. 2 and 3, The Christopher 
Columbus Follies, a unique com- 
bination of politics and puppets, 
Columbus and the environment. 

Oct. 16, The Pain into Power: Re- 
alities of Color. This multi-media 
performance confronts the con- 
tradictions, false notions, stereo- 
types, and other issues 
Asian-, African-, and Latino- 


Ss. 

Oct. 23, Columbus: Dreams of a 

New World, a musical that 

promises to tell you things about 

Columbus “you didn’t learn in 
school.” 


Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Com- 
munity Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton, 965-7410. Tickets $18. 
Student and senior discounts 
available. Call for times. Oct. 24 
through Nov. 29, Beau Jest, an 
unmarried girl hires an actor to 
portray the “perfect boyfriend” for 
her nervous parents. 

Lyric Stage, 140 Clarendon St., 
Copley Sq., Boston, 437-7172. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Wed., 
Thurs., and Fri., and at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Sat. Curtain on Sun. is at 
3 p.m. Tickets $15 to $19. Sub- 

iptions available. 


scriptions . 

Sept. 16 through Oct. 25, Rodgers 
and Hart: A Celebration. 

Oct. 28 through Nov. 29, Widow- 
ers’ Houses, George Bernard 
Shaw's first play. 

Massachusetts College of Art, 

621 Huntington Ave. Beginning in 

Oct., of new plays will be 

presented by the Playwrights’ Plat- 

form every Sun. at 7:30 p.m. Call 

254-4482. Free. 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, 20 Ames St., Cam- 

bridge, 253-4003. Curtain is at 8 

p.m. unless otherwise noted. Call 

for ticket information. 

Oct. 9, Columbus: Dreams of a 


Sat., and at 2 p.m. on Wed. Tick- 
ets $14 to $27. Subscriptions 
available. 

Oct. 2 through Oct. 24, Rumors, 
by Neil Simon, directed by David 
Michael Fox. A roller-coaster 
ride of hilarity revolving around 
four couples at an anniversary 
party in New York City. 

Oct. 30 through Nov. 21, Our 
Town, by Thornton Wilder, di- 
rected by David G. Kent. An 
American Pulitizer Prize-winning 
classic. 

Mobius, 354 Congress St., 

Boston, 542-7416. Curtain is at 8 

p.m. Call for ticket information. 

Sept. 18 and 19, Layer Upon Lay- 
er, a multi-generational dance/ 
theater proj 

Sept. 26, Blasturbation, staged 
reading of texts from the ex- 
treme right. 

Oct. 1, 2, and 3, The Owl King and 
Other Poems by James Dickey, 
poetry by the precursor of the re- 
cent men's movement. Also, 


gone mad. 
Oct. 10, The Ghost of Columbus, 
a video presentation with inter- 
active performance, by a Native 
American artist. 


Oct. 23 and 24, Pictures Without 
Proof, an evening of dance that 
transiate psychological and ex- 
perimental textures into move- 
ment and environmental condi- 
tions. 

Nov. 6 and 7, Ends and Begin- 
nings, interactive dance theater 
performances that address 
women's issues, peace, spiritual 
insight, and environmental con- 
cerns. Also, Music/Performance, 
sculptor/performance artist/per- 
cussionist Taylor McLean re- 
turns to Boston. 

The Music Hall, 28 Chestnut St., 

Portsmouth, NH, (603) 436-2400. 

Curtain is at 3 p.m. Tickets $10. 

Ages 17 and under $5. Nov. 21, 

Freaky Friday, the Walt Disney hit 





adapted for the musical stage. 
The New Repertory Theater, 
Newton Highlands, 332-1646. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Thurs. and Fri., 
and at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Sat. 
Curtain on Sun. is at 3 and 7:30 
p.m. Matinee on Wed. at 2 p.m. 
during the second and fourth week 
of each production, and additional 
performances at 8 p.m. on the 
third Wed. of each production. 
Tickets $14 to $23. Discounts 
available for seniors, students, 
and groups. Subscriptions avail- 
able 


Through Oct. 25, And a Nightin- 
gale Sang, by C. P. Taylor. 

Nov. 5 through Dec. 13, the 
Boston premiere of The Lisbon 
Traviata, by Terrence McNally. 

North Shore Music Theatre, 62 

Dunham Rd., Beverly, (508) 922- 

8500. Curtain is at 8 p.m..Mon. 

through Sat. Matinee at 2 p.m. on 

Wed. Other 2 p.m. matinees as 

noted. Tickets $19 to $30. Half- 

price for ages 18 years and 
younger. 

Through Sept. 26, Phantom, (not 
to be confused with . . .) based 
on the Gaston Leroux novel 
Phantom of the Opera. Featur- 
ing Anna Maria Alberghetti. Mu- 
sic by Maury Yeston and lyrics 
by Arthur Kopit. Matinee at 2 
p.m. on Sept. 12, 16, 19, 23, and 
24. 

Oct. 8 through Oct. 24, Singin’ in 
the Rain, screenplay and adap- 
tation by Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green. Songs by Nacio 
Herb Brown and Arthur Freed. 
Matinee at 2 p.m. on Oct. 10, 14, 
17, 21, and 22. | 

Northeastern University Depart- 

ment of Theater, Studio Theater, 

Ell Student Center, Northeastern 

University, 360 Huntington Ave., 

Boston, 437-2247. Curtain is at 8 

p.m. Tickets $6. With NU ID $4. 

Nov. 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, and 21, 

Runaways, directed by Del Lewis, 

with words and music by Elizabeth 

Swados. 

Nutmeg Theater, at UConn, 

Storrs, CT, (203) 486-3969. Cur- 

tain is at 8 p.m. Tues. through Sat. 

Matinee at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 

Sun. 

Oct. 15 through Oct. 25, Twelfth 
Night, one of Shakespeare's 
most popular comedies. Tickets 
$7 to $10. 

Nov. 5 through Nov. 15, Out of the 
Ruins, a world premiere by Dana 
Sue McDermott. Tickets $4 to 
$9. 

The Palace Theater, 80 Hanover 

St., Manchester, NH, (603) 669- 

8021. 

Oct. 29 and 30 at 8 p.m., Oct. 31 
at 2 and 8 p.m., and Nov. 1 at 1 
and 7 p.m., 42nd Street, razzie- 
dazzle, dames, and hundreds of 
dancing feet. Tickets for Oct. 29, 
Oct. 31 matinee, and Nov. 1, 
$19.50. Tickets for Oct. 30 and 
Oct. 31 evening performance, 
$22.50. 

Nov. 7 at 8 p.m., The Parade of 
Dynasties, presented by the 
Shanghai Acrobats and Dance 
Theater. An exciting and thrilling 
blend of acrobatics and theater. 
Tickets $17.50. Children $13.50. 

Nov. 13 at 8 p.m., Marcel Mar- 
ceau, the wordless wonder, the 
genius of gesture. Tickets 
$22.50. 

The Performance Place, Somer- 

ville, 625-1300. Oct. 14 through 

Oct. 24, Nothing At All, a heart- 

rending portrait of the emotional 

price of obsession, based on ivan 

Turgenev's Fathers and Sons. 

Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wed. through 

Sat. Tickets “pay what you can” for 
ed., $10 for Thurs., and $12 for 

Fri. and Sat. 

Playhouse Dinner Theater, 

Amesbury, (508) 388-9444. The 

Playhouse Dinner Theater cele- 

brates its 20th year. Dinner is at 7 

p.m. Thur. through Sat. with an 

8:30 p.m. curtain. Dinner on Sun. 

is at 5 p.m. with a 6:30 p.m. cur- 

tain. Tickets $16.50 on Thurs. and 

Sun., and $25 on Fri. and Sat. Dis- 

counts available for children. 


Reservations required. 

Sept. 18 through Oct. 11, Stepping 
Out, an exciting and hilarious 
comedy/dance show. 

Oct. 15 through Oct. 31, Dracula, 
the annual show returns for its 
20th year. Have an old friend for 
dinner. 

Nov. 6 through Nov. 29, The Sec- 
ond Time Around, the comedy 
that proves there is sex after 60. 
But what about before? 

Through Nov., daytime matinees 
for Burlesque, call for more infor- 
mation. 

Polka Dot , Bridgeport, 

CT, (203) 333-3666. Curtain i is at 

8 p.m. Thur. through Sat. Matinee 

on Sun. at 2 p.m. Tickets $12 to 

$15. Subscriptions available. 

Through Oct. 10 (no show Oct. 4), 

Italian-American Reconciliation, a 

folktale of romance and lost love. 

Portiand Stage Company, Port- 

land, ME, (207) 774-0465. Curtain 

is at 7:30 p.m. on Tues., Wed., 
and Thurs., and at 8 p.m. on Fri. 

Curtain is at 5 and 9 p.m. on Sat. 

Matinee on Sun. at 2 p.m. There 

will be an additional 7 p.m. perfor- 

mance the first Sun. of the show. 

Call for ticket information. Nov. 3 

through Nov. 22 (previews Nov. 3 

and 4), On the Verge, by Eric 























Overmyer. A work of humor and 

imagination by one of America's 

most important writers. 

Priscilla Beach Theater, White- 

horse Beach, (508) 224-4888. 

Tickets $10. Curtain is at 8:30 

p.m., unless otherwise noted. 

Sept. 18 and 19, Birdsong at Mid- 
night, by Tim Melody. 

Oct. 2, 9, and 16, performance-art 


sampler. 
Oct. 3, Letters from the Earth. 
Oct. 10, The Boys of the Bard. 
Oct. 17, The World of Cari Sand- 


burg. 
Oct. 26 and 28 through 31 at 7 
p.m., A Haunted Theater Hal- 


loween. 
Nov. 6 and 7, A New Home for 


Charlie. 

Nov. 13 and 14, The Best of 
Broadway, a musical revue of 
Broadway's famous show-stop- 


pers. 

Nov. 21 and 22, at 1 and 3 p.m., 
Squanto and Love, a Thanksgiv- 
ing musical celebration play by 
June Bingham. 

Nov. 26, Squanto and Love. 

Reagle Players, 617 Lexington 

St., Waltham, 497-1118. Curtain is 

at 8 p.m. Thurs. through Sat. Mati- 

nee at 2 p.m. on Sat. Tickets $15. 

Matinee $13. Oct. 15, 16, and 17, 

Remembering the ‘40s, a musical 

revue. Proceeds for the Oct. 18 

performance to benefit the 

Waltham/Weston Hospital and 

Medical Center. 

Shubert Theater, 265 Tremont 

St., Boston, 426-4520. Curtain is 

at 8 p.m. Tues. through Sat. Mati- 

nee at 2 p.m. on Wed. and Sat., 
and at 3 p.m. on Sun. Tickets 
$22.50 to $42.50. Oct. 20 through 

Nov. 1, A Tuna Christmas, spend 

the holidays with all your favorite 

citizens of Tuna, Texas. 

The Strand, Dorchester, 282- 

8000. Curtain is at 8 p.m. except 

as noted. Call for ticket informa- 

tion. 

Oct. 22, 23, and 24, Our Young 
Black Men Are Dying, and No- 
body Seems To Care brings a 
hardcore message to audiences 
about the vulnerability and anger 
of black men in today's urban 
ghettos. 

Oct. 29, 30, and 31, Camp Logan, 
a World War | drama, based on 
the 1917 mutiny, courts-martial, 
and execution of 19 black sol- 
diers of the 24th Infantry Regi- 
ment. 

The Sugan Theater Company, 

32 Hawthorne Ave., Arlington, 

646-5983. Performances ai the 

Leland Center at the Boston Cen- 

ter for the Arts, 539 Trenmont St., 

Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Sept. 

18, 19, 24, 25, 26, and Oct. 1, 2, 

and 3, Away Alone, focuses on the 

lives of a group of young Irish peo- 
ple as they come to grips with the 
challenges of immigrant life in 

New York. 

Theater Lobby, 216 iianover 

Street, Boston, 227-9872, -9381. 

Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wed. through 

Fri., and at 6 and 9 p.m. on Sat. 

Curtain on Sun. is at 3 and 6 p.m. 

Matinee at 2 p.m. on Wed. Tickets 

$17 to $25. Seniors, students, and 

clergy enjoy half-price for Wed. 
and Sun. matinees. Group dis- 
counts available. Special dinner- 
and-show packages with the 

Union Oyster House and Paolo 

Ristorante. Ongoing, Nunsense, 

Boston's longest running musical 

comedy hit. Habitual humor and 

black comedy. 

Triangle Theater Company, 

Boston, 426-3550. Curtain is at 8 

p.m. Wed. through Sat. in the 

Paramount Penthouse Theater. 

Sunday matinees at 2 p.m. on Oct. 

25 and Nov. 1. Tickets $15. Oct. 

14 through Nov. 7, Eye of the Guill, 

by Jane Chambers, perhaps 

America's best-known author of 

“women's plays.” 

Turtle Lane Playhouse, 283 Mel- 

rose St., Newton, 244-0169. Cur- 

tain is at 8 p.m. Thurs. through 

Sat., and at 2 p.m. on Sun. Mati- 

nee at 2 p.m. on Sun., Nov. 15. 

Tickets $14 and $16. Discounts 

available for seniors and groups. 

Handicapped-accessible. Oct. 16 

through Nov. 15, Sweeney Todd, 

the exciting musical about 

Sweeney, a barber unjustly impris- 

oned by a corrupt judge. The bar- 

ber returns to seek his revenge, 
and finds a willing accomplice in 

Mrs. Lovett, the curator of a meat- 

pie shop. Score by Stephen Sond- 

heim. 

Weekend Theater, Cambridge 

Center for Adult Education, 56 

Brattle St., Harvard Sq., Cam- 

bridge, 547-6789. Curtain is at 8 

p.m. Tickets $8. A fall festival of 

one-act plays. 

Sept. 18, 26, and Oct. 2, Accom- 
panist for a Seduction, by 
Rosanna Yamagiwa Alfaro, The 
Man Behind the Moose, by 
Robert Curtis, and Fast Food, by 
Elmer Engstrom. 

Sept. 19, 25, and Oct. 3, Taking 
Five, by Stephanie S. Lipka, Ten 
Minutes, by David Mauriello, and 
Deliver the Blow, by George St. 
Martin. 

Oct. 10, Glory Hallelujah! An 
Evening with a Civil War Soldier, 
by William Harrington, writer and 
performer. 


Wellfleet Harbor Actors Theater, 
Welifieet, (508) 349-6835. Curtain 














SUPPLEMENT 


is at 8 p.m. Thurs. through Sat. 

Tickets $11. 

Sept. 24 through Oct. 18, Heart of 
Jade, written and directed by 
Gip Hoppe. Passion, lust, greed, 
and obsession in the 1980s. 

Wheelock Family Theater, 

Boston, 734-4760. Curtain is at 

7:30 p.m. on Fri. and Sat. Matinee 

at 3 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. Call for 

ticket information. Some shows in- 
terpreted in American Sign Lan- 
guage and audio-described for the 
vision-impaired. Call for more in- 
formation. Oct. 30 through Nov. 

22, My Fair Lady, the all-time clas- 

sic musical. 

Wilbur Theater, 246 Tremont St., 

Boston, 423-4008. Curtain is at 8 

p.m. Tues through Sat. Matinee at 

2 p.m. on Thurs. and Sat., and at 

3 p.m. on Sun. Tickets $27.50 to 

$42.50. Sept. 29 through Oct. 18, 

Breaking Legs, the number-one 

all-star hit comedy of New York's 

1991-1992 season, comes to 

Boston. 

Worcester Forum Theater, 6 

Chatham St., Worcester, (508) 

799-9166. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 

Thurs. and Fri., and at 5 and 8:30 

p.m. on Sat. Matinee on Fri. at 10 

a.m. to accommodate senior and 

student groups, and on Sun. at 

1:30 p.m. Tickets $15. Tickets for 

Fri. matinees $10. Subscriptions 

available. 

Sept. 26 through Oct. 20, Athol 
Fugard's “Master Harold”. . . 
and the Boys, about a white boy 
who gets to know two black men 
who work at his family's restau- 
rant. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 8, Charles 
Ludiam's The Mystery of Irmy 
Vep, a spoof of English Gothic 
mystery romances. 

Yale Repertory Theater, New 

Haven, CT, (203) 432-1234. Cur- 

tain is at 8 p.m. Mon. through Fri., 

and at 2 and 8:30 p.m. on Sat. 

Oct. 8 through 31, Hamlet, per- 
chance to dream. Additional 
msatinee on Oct. 21 and 29 at 2 


p.m. 
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But even Beverly Hillis 90210 can't 
compare with the live intellectual 
stimulation that's all around you. 


The Arnold Arboretum of Har- 
vard University, Arborway, Ja- 
maica Plain, 524-1718. Lecture lo- 
cations as noted. Tickets $15. 

Oct. 15 in the Alfred L. Frechette 
Conference Center at 7 p.m., 
“The Natural Shade Gardener,” 
a slide-lecture about the use of 
native wildflowers in creating a 
garden by Ken Druse, gardening 
editor of House Beautiful. 

Nov. 5 in the Case Estates, West- 
on, at 6:30 p.m., “Gardens To 
Visit in New England” is a slide- 
lecture introduction to the multi- 
tude of arboreta and historic and 
botanical gardens in New Eng- 
land by landscape designer Lau- 
ra Eisener. 

Boston University Art Gallery, 

Concert Hall, School for the Arts, 

855 Comm. Ave., 353-4672. All 

lectures are free and open to the 

public. 

Sept. 24 at 6:30 p.m., “The Narra- 
tive Tradition in Western Ameri- 
can Photography,” lecture by Dr. 
Martha A. Sandweiss, director of 
the Mead Art Museum at 
Amherst College. 

Oct. 1 at 7 p.m., “Landscape Pro- 
jects: Fifteen Years (1977- 
1992),” lecture by Mark Klett, 
photographer. An entrance fee 
will be charged for this lecture. 

Oct. 8 at 12:15 p.m., “At Home 
with the West,” gallery talk by 
Shirley Wajda, associate profes- 
sor of American studies and his- 


tory. 

Oct. 15 at 12:15 p.m., “Alexander 
Gardner and the Kansas-Pacific 
Railroad,” gallery talk by Mary- 
Louise Hoss. 

Oct. 22 at 12:15 p.m., “J.K. Hillers 
and the Bureau of Ethnology,” 
gallery talk by Karen Haas. 

Cambridge Center for Adult Ed- 

ucation, 56 Brattle St., Cam- 

bridge, 547-6789. All lectures be- 
gin at 8:15 p.m. and admission is 








artist and environmentalist B.A. 
King. Member tickets $10. Non- 
members $15. 

Oct. 8 at 2 p.m., Dorothy Arnold, 
“A Talk with the Artist.” In con- 
junction with the opening of 
Arnold's retrospective show. 

Oct. 15, “Wetlands” slide lecture 
by B.A. King. Discussion will 
center on the wetiands in gener- 
al and in particular on Concord’s 
Great Meadows. 

Essex Institute, 132 Essex St., 

Salem, (508) 744-3390. All lec- 

tures at 8 p.m. Tickets $12. 

Oct. 22, “Resurgence of Witch- 
craft, Goddess Worship, and 
Earth Religions,” by Margot 
Adler, a priestess of Wicca, el- 
der in the Covenant of the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Pagans, and 
author of Drawing Down the 
Moons. 

Nov. 12, “Witch Hunts Today and 
Yesterday,” by John Demos, au- 
thor of Entertaining Satan: 
Witchcraft and the Culture of 
Early New England and the 
Samuel Knight Professor of 
American History at Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Ford Hall Forum, Boston, 437- 
5800. Members admitted one 
hour before lecture. Public ad- 
mitted free 15 minutes before 
lecture. Fall schedule was not 
complete at press time, so call 
for additional information or 
check the weekly listing in the 
Phoenix Arts section. 

Oct. 1 in the Old South Meeting 
House at 7 p.m., presentation of 
the Unitarian Universalist Asso- 
ciation’s Melcher Book Award to 
local author Sissela Bok for Alva 
Myrdal: A Daughter's Memoir. 

Oct. 15 in the Old South Meeting 

House at 7 p.m., the forum will 

present US District Judge David 

Nelson with its annual Louis P. 

and Evelyn Smith First Amend- 

ment Award. Three guests will 
speak in honor of Judge Nelson 
on the importance of upholding 
our constitutional right to free- 
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vard-Smithsonian Center for As- 

trophysics. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Muse- 

um, Boston, 566-1401. 

Oct. 2 at 2:30 p.m., curatorial tour 
with Hilliard T. Goldfarb, chief 
curator. 

Oct. 8 at 6:30 p.m., “Sargent's E/ 
Jaleo in the Context of His Ca- 
reer,” by MFA curator Trevor 
Fairbrother. Admission $7; mem- 
bers, seniors, and students $5. 

Oct. 13 at 6:30 p.m., poetry read- 
ing by Martin Espada, artist-in- 
residence. Admission $7. Mem- 
bers, seniors, and students $5. 

Nov. 6 at 2:30 p.m., curatorial tour 
with Hilliard T. Goldfarb, chief 
curator. 

John F. Kennedy Library, 

Columbia Point, Boston, 929- 

4571. There is no charge for ad- 

mission, but reservations are 

strongly recommended. 

Sept. 29 at 5:30 p.m., “Latinos in 
Massachusetts: A Community of 
Diversity.” 

Oct. 4 at 2 p.m., Ross Terrill, au- 
thor of China in Our Time: The 
Epic Saga of the People’s Re- 
public, from the Communist Vic- 
tory to Tiananmen Square and 
Beyond. 

Oct. 11 at 2 p.m., Walter Isaacson, 
author of Kissinger — A Biogra- 
phy. 

Oct. 15 at 5:30 p.m., “The Eco- 
nomic and Political Realities of 
Converting to a Peacetime 
Economy — a Student Confer- 
ence.” 

Oct. 18 at 2 p.m., David McCul- 
lough, author of Truman. 

Oct. 20 at 5:30 p.m., Blanche 
Wiesen Cook, author of Eleanor 
Roosevelt (Volume |, 1884- 
1933). 

Oct. 25 at 2 p.m., Jack Beatty, au- 
thor of The Rascal King: The 
Life and Times of James 
Michael Curley (1874-1958). 

Oct. 27 at 5:30 p.m., “Bush or 

Clinton, Republicans or Demo- 

crats: Does It Really Make a Dif- 

ference?” A debate on the presi- 


THE FILMS of Luis Bufuel will be the subject of a lecture series at the MFA in October. 


Zeiterion Theater, New Bedford, 
(508) 994-2900. Tickets and times 
as noted. 

Sept. 26 at 1 p.m., Z's Birthday 
Party, presented by Das Pup- 
penspiel Puppet Theater. Tick- 
ets $7.50. Group rates available. 

Oct. 15 at 9:30 a.m., The Grapes 
of Wrath, presented by the Na- 
tional Players. For grades seven 
through 12. Tickets $3.50. 

Oct. 31 at 10:30 a.m., Potato Peo- 
ple: Survive the Great Outdoors, 
part of the Saturday youth se- 
ries. Tickets $5. 

Nov. 2 at 10 a.m. and 12:30 p.m., 
Cinderella, presented by the 
Prince Street Players, for grades 
K through three. Tickets $3.50. 

Nov. 13 at 8 p.m., Macbeth, the 
original script now set in modern 
day Africa, presented by actors 
from Britain's top Shakespeare 
companies. Tickets $19, $23, 
and $27. Senior and student dis- 
counts and group rates avail- 
able. 

Nov. 17 at 10 a.m. and 12:30 p.m., 
Freaky Friday, a musical about 
growing up, for grades three 
through six. Tickets $3.50. 

Nov. 18 at 9:30 a.m. and 12:30 
p.m., Freaky Friday. 

Nov. 22 at 8 p.m., La Bohéme, the 
romantic opera set in Bohemian 
Paris. Tickets $21, $25, and 
$29. Senior and student dis- 
counts and group rates avail- 
able. 


They talk; you listen. Just like TV. 





$1.50 unless otherwise noted. 

Sept. 29, “Eritrea: The Challenge 
of Peace,” a social-justice and 
political plan for Ethiopia, by Dan 
Connell and Debbie Hird. 

Oct. 6, “Color Songs: A Journey 
into the Richness of the Imagi- 
nation,” a slide-show of an 
artist's five-year “visual journal,” 
by Maria Termini. 

Oct. 13, “Beyond Timbuctou: No- 
madic Life Among the 
Touaregs,” a contemporary look 
at the 1000-year-old culture of 
the West African Sahel, by Larry 
Childs. 

Oct. 20, “Buying Your First Dia- 
mond or Gemstone,” by jewelry 
expert Fred Feldmesser Jr. 

Oct. 27, “The Past Is the Past: A 
Journey to Vietnam,” a look at 
the people and physical beauty 
of Vietnam, by writer and pho- 
tographer Bill Strubble. 

Nov. 3, “Shadows Across New 
England: A Tour of New England 
Sundials,” a slide show, by 
clockmaker James Moss. 

Nov. 10, “Reduce Stress with Sim- 
ple Exercises,” by John Haydon, 
CMT. 

Nov. 17, “Walks on the Wild Side,” 
a tour of Costa Rica's national 
parks and Mt. Kinabalu in Bor- 
neo, by Cathy Law. 

Nov. 24, “Bolivian Jungle Adven- 
ture,” by Ginny Crouse, back 
from her visit to remote villages 
in South America. 

Concord Art Association, 37 

Lexington Rd., Concord, (508) 

369-2578. All lectures are free and 


dom of speech. 

Oct. 18 (date is tentative so please 
call for confirmation) at Black- 
man Auditorium, Northeastern 
University, “How To Make Edu- 
cation Affordable,” will offer the 
views of three educational inno- 
vators on what our nation needs 
to do to control skyrocketing tu- 

The French Library, Boston, 266- 
4351. Oct. 22 at 6:15 p.m., a lec- 
ture by filmmaker Lea Pool. Pool's 
work offers the Québécois cinema 
a look into women's search for 
identity. The talk will be in French 
with English translation. Free ad- 
mission. 
Gore Place, 52 Gore St., 
Waltham, 894-2798. Advance reg- 
istration required. Tickets $15. 
Sept. 28 at 6:30 p.m., “The Age of 
Louis XV: A Moment of Perfection 
in French Art,” by Eleanor De- 
Lorme, lecturer, Wellesley Col- 
lege. DeLorme will speak about 
the history and the personalities of 
the period and then will describe 
the decor and furnishings appro- 
priate to the period. 

Harvard-Smithsonian Center for 

Astrophysics, Phillips Auditorium 

of the Center for Astrophysics, 60 

Garden St., Cambridge, 495-7461. 

The center sponsors free pro- 

grams on the third Thursday of ev- 

ery month. Doors open at 7:30 

p.m. and lectures begin at 8 p.m. 

Oct. 15, “Discovering the Autumn 
Night Sky: from Your 
Back Yard,” by Alan MacRobert 
of Sky & Telescope. 

Nov. 19, “Exploring the Cosmos: 

Hill in the 19th Cen- 
tury,” by Barbara Welther, Har- 


dential candidates, their parties, 
and their programs. 

Nov. 10 at 5:30 p.m., “The Elec- 
tion Results: An Analysis of Why 
Americans Voted as They Did 
Last Tuesday, and What It 
Means for the Political Days 
Ahead.” 

Nov. 17 at 5:30 p.m., Philip Perl- 
mutter, author of Divided We 
Fall: A History of Ethnic, Reli- 
gious, and Racial Prejudice in 
America. 

Nov. 24 at 5:30 p.m., “Does the 
Road to Education Reform in 
Massachusetts Run Through 
Beacon Hill?” 

Massachusetts College of Art, 

621 Huntington Ave., 232-1555. 

Oct. 1 in Tower Auditorium at 6:30 

p.m., The Robert P. Gersin Annual 

Lecture with April Greiman. Free. 

Mobius, 354 Congress St., 542- 

7416. 

Sept. 23 at 7 p.m., “Censorship: 
The Hidden Agendas,” a panel 
discussion focusing on the un- 
spoken objectives of censorship 
campaigns across the political 
spectrum. Panelists include 
Phoenix staff writer Maureen 
Dezell, gay activist Bill Andriette, 
and others to be announced. 
Free. 

Sept. 25 at 8 p.m., “Pax Ameri- 
cana Part Il, or Melba’s Re- 
venge,” by James D'Entremont 
with Mari Novotny-Jones. An im- 
personation of right-winger Mel- 
ba Phelps Belk that takes the 
form of an illustrated lecture fol- 
lowed by a question-and-answer 
period. Admission $6. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt- 

ington Ave., 267-9300. All lectures 





are free and take place in the 
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Remis Auditorium unless other- 


wise noted. For gallery talks, meet 
at the Information Center just prior 
to starting time. 

Sept. 20 in the Mabel Louise Riley 


Seminar Room at 2 p.m., “Deaf 
Awareness: 19th-Century Artist 
John Brewster Jr.,” by Harlan 
Lane, professor of psychology, 
Northeastern University. The talk 
will be interpreted in American 
Sign Language. 

Sept. 27 in the Mabel Louise Riley 
Seminar Room at 2 p.m., “Open- 
ing America's Jewelry Box,” by 
Martha Gandy Fales, honorary 
curator of silver and jewelry, Es- 
sex Institute. 

Sept. 29 at 10:30 a.m., “Women's 
Home — Museums: From Interi- 
or Decoration to Institution 
Founding,” by Anne Higonnet, 
assistant professor of art, 
Wellesley College. Tickets $9. 
Members, seniors, and students 
$7.50. 

Sept. 30 at 7:30 p.m., “Life and 
Love in 18th-Century France: 
Highlights of the Forsyth Wickes 
Collection,” by Eric Zafran, asso- 
ciate curator of European paint- 
ings, MFA. Tickets $9. Mem- 
bers, seniors, and students 
$7.50. 

Oct. 1 through 22, Thursdays at | 
7:30 p.m. in the Seminar Room, | 
“Directors' Close-Up: Luis | 
Bufuel and Billy Wilder,” by Jim 
Singletary, film intern. Call 267- 
9300 ext. 306 for ticket informa- 
tion. 

Oct. 3 at 10:30 a.m. in the Semi- 
nar Room, “Art as Writing: The | 
Language Behind Egyptian Hi- | 
eroglyphs,” by Peter Der | 
Manuelian, research assistant, 
Department of Egyptian, Nubian, | 
and Ancient Near Eastern Art. 
Call 267-9300, ext. 306, for tick- | 
et information. 

Oct. 3 at noon, gallery talk, “The 
Lure of Italy: American Artists 
and the Italian Experience, | 

1760-1914," by Barbara T. Mar- 

tin. 

Oct. 4 at 2 p.m., gallery talk, “Clas- 
sical Art in Ancient Italy," by Miri- 
am Braverman. 

Oct. 4 at 3 p.m., “Three Bostoni- | 
ans and the Rediscovery of An- 
cient Nubia,” by Timothey 
Kendall, associate curator, De- 
partment of Egyptian, Nubian, 
and Near Eastern Art. 

Oct. 6 at 10:30 a.m., “Home 
Alone? Houses Built for Women 
in the 20th Century,” by Alice T. 
Friedman, associate professor of | 
art, Wellesley College. Tickets 
$9; members, seniors, and stu- 
dents $7.50. 

Oct. 7 at 6 p.m., gallery talk, 
“Reading 18th-Century Euro- 
pean Portraits,” by Cassie Man- | 
field. 

Oct. 7 at 6:30 p.m., gallery talk, | 
“Introductory Tour of the Gal- 
leries.” In Spanish } 

Oct. 8 at 11 a.m., gallery talk, 
“Homer and Eakins,” by Gilian 
Wohlauer. 

Oct. 8 at 7 p.m., gallery talk, “The 
Lure of Italy: American Artists 
and the Italian Experience, 
1760-1914," by Janet Comey. 

Oct. 8 at 7:30 p.m., “Through Na- 
tive Eyes: Andean Society After 
the Inca,” by Rolena Adorno, 
professor of Romance lan- 
guages and literature, Princeton 
University. Tickets $9. Mem- 
bers, seniors, and students 
$7.50. 

Oct. 10 at noon, gallery talk, “17th- 
Century Dutch Scenes of Daily 
Life,” by Susan Merriam. 

Oct. 11 at 2 p.m., gallery talk, 
“Reading 18th-Century Euro- 
pean Portraits,” by Cassie Man- 
field. 

Oct. 11 at 2 p.m., gallery talk, “To 
Weave for the Sun: Andean Tex- 
tiles,” conducted in Spanish by 
Natascha Otero-Santiago. 

Oct. 11 at 3 p.m., poetry reading 
and discussion. Poets Rosario 
Morales and Barbara Helfgott 
Hyett will discuss The Discovery 
of Racism and The Double 
Reckoning of Christopher 
Columbus. 

Oct. 13 through Nov. 3, Tuesdays 
at 10:30 a.m., “The American 
Discovery of Italy." Tickets $9. 
Members, seniors, and students 
$7.50. 

— Oct. 13, “Rome,” by Theodore 
E. Stebbins Jr., John Moors 
Cabot Curator of American 
Paintings. 

— Oct. 20, “Florence,” by Carol 
Troyen, associate curator, De- 
partment of Paintings 

—Oct. 27, “Naples,” by Karen E. 
Quinn, assistant curator, Depart- 
ment of Paintings. 

—Nov. 3, “Venice,” by Erica E. 
Hirshler, assistant curator, De- 
partment of Paintings 

Oct. 14 at 6 p.m., gallery talk, 
“Notes from Underground: A 
Chinese Mortuary Structure, AD 
529,” by Uuejin Wang. 

Oct. 15 at 11 a.m., gallery talk, 
“The Lure of Italy: American 
Artists and the Italian Experi- 
ence, 1760-1914," by Karen 
Quinn. 

Oct. 15 at 7 p.m., “To Weave for 
the Sun: Andean Textiles,” by 
Gilian Wohlauer. 

Continued on page 46 
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Continued from page 45 

Oct. 15 at 7:30 p.m., “Three Cen- 
turies of Andean Textiles,” by 
Rebecca Stone-Miller, assistant 
professor of art history, Emory 
University. Tickets $9. Members, 
seniors, and students $7.50. 

Oct. 17 at noon, gallery talk, 
“Notes from Underground: A 
Chinese Mortuary Structure, AD 
529,” by Uuejin Wang. 

Oct. 17 at 2 p.m., lecture and 
reading, “Love moved me and 
makes me speak,” with author 
Mark Helprin (A Soldier of the 
Great War, Winter's Tale). 

Oct. 18 in Mabel Louise Riley 
Seminar Room at 2 p.m., “The 
Art and Craft of Andean High- 
land Weaving,” with Margaret A. 
Leveque, associate conservator, 
MFA Research Laboratory. 

Oct. 21 at 6 p.m., gallery talk, 
“Jackie Winsor,” by Mary Trevor 
Warren. 

Oct. 22 at 11 a.m., gallery talk, 
“Masterpieces from the MFA's 
Giza Excavations,” by Peter Der 
Manuelian. 

Oct. 22 at 7:30 p.m., “Decoding 
Cloth: The Weaver as Artist in 
the Ancient Andes,” by Susan 
Bruce, textile consultant, 
Peabody Museum of Archaeolo- 
gy and Anthropology, Harvard 
University. Tickets $9. Members, 
seniors, and students $7.50. 

Oct. 23, 1:30 to 5 p.m., and Oct. 
24, 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., a sym- 
posium, “The Lure of Italy: 
American Artists and the Italian 
Experience, 1760-1914.” Call 
267-9300, ext. 300 for more in- 
formation. 

Oct. 24 at noon, gallery talk, “Me- 
dieval Altarpieces,” by Laura 
Good. 

Oct. 25 at 2 p.m., gallery talk, 
“Greek Mythology in Paintings 
and Decorative Arts,” by John 
Hermanson. 

Oct. 25 at 3 p.m., “Jackie Winsor 
and Florence Ladd, a Dialogue.” 

Oct. 28 at 6 p.m., gallery talk, 

“17th-Century Dutch Scenes 

of Daily Life,” by Susan Merri- 


am. 

Oct. 28 at 7 p.m., gallery talk, “To 
Weave for the Sun: Andean Tex- 
tiles,” conducted in Spanish by 
Natascha Otero-Santiago. 

Oct. 29 at 11 a.m., gallery talk, “To 
Weave for the Sun: Andean Tex- 
tiles,” by Marianne Carlano and 
Diane Mott. 

Oct. 29 through Nov. 12, Thurs- 
days at 7:30 p.m. in the Seminar 
Room, “Looking at Ships and 
Ship Models,” by modeimakers 
and historians Erik Ronnberg, 
Elton W. Hall, and Rob Napier. 
Call 267-9300 ext. 306 for ticket 
information. 

Oct. 31 at noon, gallery talk, “Clas- 
sical Art in Ancient Italy,” by Miri- 
am Braverman. 

Museum of Science, Cahners 

Theater, 589-0310. All lectures are 

free but seating is limited. 

Sept. 20, “Discover Antarctica: 
Then and Now,” by Colonel Nor- 
man D. Vaughan. Vaughan, who 
traveled with Admiral Byrd to 
Antarctica in 1928-'30, is plan- 
ning a return expedition in 1993 
to climb Mt. Vaughan. Tickets 
should be reserved in advance. 

Oct. 10 at 3 p.m., “Through an 
Elephant's Eye,” by Mark and 
Delia Owens. The Owenses will 
discuss their work in the North 
Luangwa National Park in Zam- 
bia's Rift Valley during which 
they convinced the local popula- 
tion that the wild animals can be 
more valuable alive than dead. 
As a result, the amount of 
poaching was greatly reduced. 


Nov. 15 at 3:30 p.m., “In the Com- 


pany of Whales,” by Roger 
Payne, a world leader in whale 
conservation and research. Dr. 
Payne will discuss conservation, 
whale songs, toxins in our ma- 
rine ecosystems, Antarctica, 
ecology, and whale behavior. 
The Newton Arts Center, 61 
Washington Park, Newtonville, 
964-3424. Oct. 18, public panel 
discussion with Susan Erony, 
Arnold Trachtman, and others. 
Moderated by Arthur Dion. 
Newton Free Library, 330 Homer 
St., Newton Centre, 552-7145. All 
lectures take place in the Druker 


| Auditorium, Main Library, unless 
| otherwise noted. 
| Sept. 21 in Meeting Room A, Main 


Library, at 7:30 p.m., Short Story 
Discussion Group, with author 
Michaele Weissman. Stories will 
be handed out during the meet- 
ing. 


| Sept. 24 at 10 a.m., library director 





Virginia A. Tashjian reviews 
books and welcomes Rolce 
Payne and Dorrit Senior to talk 
about their new book, Cooking 
with Fruit. 

Sept. 25 at noon, a “Roundtable of 
Professional Writers and Artists 
of Newton.” Special guest Susie 
Wetlaufer speaks about her new 
book Judgement Cail. 

Sept. 29 in Meeting Room A, Main 
Library at 8 p.m., Great Books 
Discussion Group. The group 
will discuss Hume's of Justice 
and Injustice. 

Oct. 8 at 10 am., “Bread = hg 
cus Whole Food Lecture,” 

sumer talk about the use wn Sef 

fects of whole foods in your diet. 





SUPPLEMENT 





Oct. 18 at 3:30 p.m., “Art Appreci- 
ation and How It Relates to Your 
a Life,” by artist Bety 


Now 10 in Meeting Room A at 8 
p.m., Great Books Discussion 
Group, Simmel's Individual Free- 
dom. 


Nov. 15 at 2:30 p.m., “Art Appreci- 
ation and How It Relates to Your 
Daily Life,” by artist Bety 
Kohiberg. 

School of 

Arts, 230 

ext. 71 
begin 


of the Museum of Fine 
The Fenway, 267-6100, 
8. All lectures are free and 
at 12:30 p.m. in the Ander- 
son Auditorium unless otherwise 


rie 


Oct. 1, visiting-artist lecture by 
John Kindness, in conjunction 
with his exhibition “Treasures of 
New York.” Kindness will dis- 
cuss his recent work and sojourn 
in New York City. 

Oct. 9 at 5:30 p.m., “Symposium 
on Representations of Race in 
the Media.” Filmmaker Marion 
Riggs, curator of Films and 
Video and assistant dean of stu- 
dent affairs at MIT Ayida 
Methembu, and Clyde Taylor, 
assistant professor of English at 
Tufts and associate editor of 
Black Film Review, will discuss 
the issue of race representation 
in media. 

Oct. 15, visiting-artist lecture. 
Richard Bolton will discuss his 
most recent project, a truck that 
he has transformed into a mov- 
ing public artwork. A slide pre- 
sentation and a discussion of his 
book Culture Wars will follow. 

Oct. 21, visiting-artist lecture. 
Lloyd Menard, professor at the 
University of South Dakota, will 
discuss paper and printing tech- 
niques in his work. 

Somerville Public Library, 79 

Highland Ave., Somerville, 623- 

5000. All lectures are free. 

Sept. 23 at 10 a.m.,.“Financial Se- 
curity in Retirement.” 

Sept. 30 at 7 p.m., “Home Away 


from Home: How Problems at 
Home Affect the Workplace,” by 
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student-cooking special with 
Lynn Harris (Tray Gourmet: Be 
Your Own Chef in the College 
Cafeteria). 

Sept. 25 at 7 p.m., Alex Haim, au- 
thor of Adventure Careers: Your 
Guide to Jobs, Uncom- 
mon Occupations, and Extra- 
ordinary Experiences talks to 
students about acquiring same. 

Sept. 26 at 2 p.m., a program enti- 
tled “Murder Most Local” with 

tabrigian Susan Kelly read- 
ing from Out of the Darkness 
(featuring death in the Merri- 
mack River Valley) and Cape 
Codder Anne LeClaire reading 
and signing her latest, Grace 
Point. 


Sept. 27 at 2 p.m., special demon- 
stration and book-signing by 
Olympic Gold Medal gymnast 
Tim Daggett. Copies of his auto- 
biography, Dare To Dream, will 
be available for purchase. 

Oct. 10 at 2 p.m., Neil Miller (/n 
Search of Gay America) reads 
from his new book, Out in the 
World, a global profile of gay 
and lesbian life. 

Oct. 17 at 10 a.m., Amy Tan (The 
Joy Luck Club and The Kitchen 
God's Wife) will read from her 
children's book, The Moon Lady. 

Oct. 22 at 7:30 p.m., George V. 
Higgins will read from Defending 
Billy Ryan. 

Oct. 25 at 7 p.m., Diane Altman 
will read from her look at the 
East Coast film industry, Holly- 
wood East. 

Boston Globe Book Festival, 

Boston, 929-2649. Readings take 

place at the.Boston Public Li- 

brary's Rabb Lecture Hall at 6 

p.m., unless otherwise noted. 

Oct. 18 at 2:30 p.m., poetry pro- 


gram. s 
Oct. 19, T. Berry Brazéiton, MD, 
noted pediatrician and author of 
the new book Touchpoints: Your 


Child's Emotional and Behav- 


ioral Developmert . 
Oct. 20, Douglas Coupland, author 
of Generation X treads from his 
new work, Shampoo Planet. 





reading at the Harvard Book 
Store Café on Newbury St.) 

Oct. 27 at the Central Library, Su- 
san Minot reads from Folly. (Au- 
tograph session at the Harvard 
Book Store Café.) 

Oct. 30 at the Central Library, 
David Montenegro will read from 
Points of . (Autograph 
session at the Harvard Book 
Store Café.) 

Nov. 10 at the Central , bon 
mots from Bartlett's Familiar 
Quotations read by 16th-edition 
editor Justin q 
session at the Harvard Book 
Store Café.) 

Nov. 19 at the Central Library, 
Richard Mohr will read from Gay 
Ideas: Outing and Other Contro- 
versies. (Autograph session at 
the Harvard Book Store Café.) 


Cambridge Center for Adult Ed- 


ucation, 56 Brattle St., Cam- 

bridge, 547-6789. Poetry readings 

take place at the historic Black- 
smith House at 8:15 p.m. Admis- 
sion $2 unless otherwise noted. 

Oct. 19, Cheryl Savageau reads 
from her new collection, Home 
Country, and Sherman Alexie, 
author of The Spirit of Fancy 
Dancing, will read selected new 
works. 

Oct. 26, “An Evening of Literary 
Terror’ with Frank Bidart, Melin- 
da Marble, Gail Mazur, Robert 
Pinsky, and Lloyd Schwartz. 

Nov. 2, Ellen Pollack, author of 
The Rabbi in the Attic, and 
Christopher Noel, author of Haz- 
ard and the Five Delights, read 
from new works. 

Nov. 9, Nancy Lagomarsino reads 
from The Secretary Parables, 
and Alice Jones reads from The 
Knot, winner of the Beatrice 
Hawley Prize. 

Nov. 16, marking 25 years of 
Hanging Loose with editors 
Robert Hirshon, Dick Lourie, 
ay Pawlak, and Ron Schrei- 


Now, 23, Alan Dugan and Grace 


Paley in a benefit reading for the 
Fine Arts Work Center in 














SUSAN SONTAG will read from her ro- 
mance novel at the Brattle on September 23. 


Carly Lund, MEd, PC. 

Oct. 7 at 6:30 p.m., “Financial Se- 
curity in Retirement.” 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 

bury St., Worcester, (508) 799- 

4406. All lectures free with muse- 

um admission. 

Sept. 19 at 2 p.m., tour “The En- 
durance of Myth and Symbol,” 
with examples drawn from the 
permanent collection, by Mary 
Cocaine. 

Sept. 20, “Keith Haring: The Radi- 
ant Child,” by Bruce Kurtz, Cura- 
tor of 20th-Century Art at the 
Phoenix Art Museum and orga- 
nizer of the Haring, Warhol, Dis- 
ney exhibition, will disuss Haring 
as a “crossover” artist whose 
work is at the center of pop, fine, 
and folk art. 





For book-lovers, there's nothing 
quite like seeing and hearing the 
people behind the words. Meet 
them, talk to them, make them 
sign your book. 
Borders Book Shop, 85 Worces- 
ter Rd., Framingham, (508) 875- 
2321. Readings take place at the 
book shop. All events are free. 
Sept. 19 at 2 p.m., a mystery dou- 
ble feature from St. Martins 
Press features Katherine Hall 
Page (The Body in the Vesti- 


Sept. 24 at 7 p.m., "a lighthearted 





Oct. 21, debut-author evening fea- 
turing Eve Horowitz, author of 
Plain Jane and Wally Lamb, au- 
thor of She’s Come Undone. 

Oct. 22, Dave Barry, syndicated 
columnist presents his latest 
book, Dave Barry Does Japan. 

Oct. 24 at FAO Schwarz at 12:30 
p.m., Marc Brown, noted chil- 
dren's author and creator of 
Arthur the Aardvark and The Di- 
nosaurs series, will hold an illus- 
trated presentation. 

Oct. 24 at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
Ballroom at 12:30 p.m., a book 
and author luncheon featuring 
Clyde Edgarton, author of /n 
Memory of Junior, Marita Gold- 
en, author of And Do Remember 
Me, Edna Buchanan, author of 
Contents Under Pressure, and 
Anne Soukhanov, executive edi- 
tor of The American Heritage 
Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Third Edition. Tickets are 
$30 and must be reserved in ad- 
vance. 

Boston Public Library, Boston, 

536-5400, ext. 336. All readings at 

6 p.m., locations as noted. 

Sept. 30 in the Mezzanine Confer- 
ence Room at the Central Li- 
brary in Copley Sq., Diana Alt- 
man will read from Hollywood 
East, a history of the film indus- 
try on the East Coast. 

Oct. 8 at the Central Library's 

Rabb Lecture Hall, Gloria Naylor 

(1983 American Book Award 

winner for The Women of Brew- 

ster Place) will read from her lat- 
est, Bailey's Café. (An auto- 
graph session will follow the 
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Oct. 6 at noon, former deputy 


Oct. 


18, 1992 


from Out of Darkness. 

Nov. 16, Dorothy Herman will read 
from her biography of Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh, A Gift for Life. 

Charlesbank Bookshops at the 

BU Bookstore Mall, 660 Beacon 

St., Kenmore Sq., Boston, 236- 
7425. 





Sept. 18 at noon, the winner of 
Roe v. Wade, lawyer Sarah 
Weddington, will —— her 
book, A Question of 

Sept. 21 at 5:30 p.m., “at Lehrer 
of PBS's MacNeil/Lehrer New- 
sHour will read from A Sus of My 


Own. 
Sept. 23 at 5 p.m., Victor Vil- 


lasenor will read from Rain of 
Gold. 


Sept. 24 from 7 to 8 p.m., Noah 
Gordon will read from Shaman. 


Oct. 1 from 7 to 8 p.m., Tama 


Janowitz reads from The Male 
Cross-Dresser Support Group. 
sec- 
retary of Defense Richard Sec- 
ord will read from Honored and 
Betrayed: Irangate, Covert Af- 
fairs, and the Secret War in 
Laos. 


Oct. 8 at 7 p.m., Mark and Delia 


Owens will read from The Eye of 
the Elephant: Life and Death in 
an African Wilderness. 


Oct. 12 at noon, Rick Pitino, one 


of the winningest coaches in 
basketball, reads from Full-Court 
Pressure. 


Oct. 15 at 6 p.m., Amy Tan and 


Gretchen Sheilds will sign their 
new children's book, The Moon 


Lady. 
Oct. 16 at 5:30 p.m., Melissa Fay 


Greene will read from Praying 
for Sheetrock. 

26 at noon, Armistead 
Maupin will autograph his new 
novel, Maybe the Moon. At 5:30 
p.m., Malcoim Bradbury will read 
from Doctor Criminale. 


Oct. 28 at 7 p.m., humor novelist 


a Leyner will read from Et Tu 


None 8 at 2 p.m., Peter Gethers 


will sign The Cat Who Went to 
Paris. 








NAT HENTOFF speaks up for free speech 
at Waterstone’s on September 29. 


Provincetown. Admission $10. 

Call for further information about 

advance tickets and venue. 
Cambridge Public Library, 70 
Rindge Ave., Cambridge, 349- 
4023. All readings begin at 7:30 


p.m. 

Oct. 13, Matthew Goodman and 
Stephen Bauer. 

Oct. 15, Dick Cluster and Kate 
Mattes. 

Oct. 20, Molly Lanzarotta and Jim 
Mezzanotte. 

Nov. 5, John Hildebidle and Susan 
Donnelly. 

Nov. 10, Scott Campbell and Pat 
Harrison. 

Nov. 12, Philip Gambone and 
Gary Glickman. 

Nov. 17, Kathleen Aguero and 
Richard Hoffman. 

Charlesbank Bookshops, 67 

Central St., Wellesley Center, 237- 

2837. All readings are from 7:30 to 

8:30 p.m. in the Bel Canto restau- 

rant at 92 Central St., Wellesley, 

unless otherwise noted. 

Sept. 23, Sarah Smith will read 

from The Vanished Child. 

Sept. 30., Katherine Hall Page will 
read from The Body in the 
Vestibule. 

Oct. 14, Dick Cluster reads from 
Obligations of the Bone. 

Oct. 21, Sophy Burnham will read 
from Revelations. 

Oct. 24 from 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
at the bookstore at 67 Central 
St., Jackie Dunbar Greene will 
read from What Father Did. 

Oct. 28, Jeremiah Healy reads 
from Shallow Graves. 

Nov. 4, Susan Kelley will read 


Nov. 10 at 5:30 p.m., Michael 
Medved will discuss his new 
book, Hollywood vs. America: 
Popular Culture and the War 
Against Traditional Values. 

Nov. 13 at 6:30 p.m., Cecil Foster 
will read from No Man in the 
House, Elizabeth Hunez-Harrell 
will read from When Rocks 
Dance, and Maryse Conde will 
read from Tree of Life. Wine and 
cheese reception. 

Nov. 18 (afternoon, time not set), 
rock star and conservationist 
Don Henley will sign his new 
book, Heaven Is Under Our Feet. 

CommonWealth Discount Book- 

Mart, 918 Comm. Ave., Brookline, 

232-9565. All readings run from 7 

to 8 p.m. unless otherwise noted. 

Sept. 19 at 11 a.m., readings for 
children from Doctor De Soto 
Goes to Africa. 

Sept. 22, Ben Bova will read from 
his new science-fiction novel, 
Mars. 

Sept. 29, Katherine Hall Page will 
read from The Body in the 
Vestibule. 

Oct. 6, Lin Haire-Sargeant reads 
from H. — The Story of Heath- 
cliffs Journey Back to Wuthering 
Heights. 

Oct. 13, Suzy Wetlaufer will read 
from Judgment Call. 

Oct. 20, Jeremiah Healy will read 
from Shallow Graves. 

Oct. 27, Geoffrey Douglas will 
read from Class: The Wreckage 
of an American Family. 

Nov. 10, Susan Kelley will read 
from Out of Darkness. 

Harvard Book Store, Cambridge, 





661-1515. All readings begin at 6 

p.m. at the Inn at Harvard, 1201 

Mass. Ave., Cambridge. All events 

are free, but tickets are required. 

Sept. 30, Derrick Bell reads from 
Faces at the Bottom of the 

Well:The Permanence of 
Racism in America. 

Oct. 13, E.0. Wilson reads from 
The ity of Life. 

Oct. 28, Jack Beatty reads from 
The Rascal King: The Life and 
Times of James Michael Curley. 

Nov. 5, Jessica Treadway reads 
from Absent Without Leave. 

Nov. 17, Judith Greenberg pre- 
sents Mary Joe Frug’s Postmod- 
em Legal Feminism. 

Harvard Book Store Café, 190 

Newbury St., Boston, 536-0095. 

See listings for “Boston Public Li- 

brary” above. All readings will be- 

gin at 6 p.m. at the BPL and will 
be followed by an autographing 
session at the Harvard Book Store 

Café. 

The International Poetry Slam 

Championship will be held from 

Oct. 14 through Oct. 17. An ener- 

gized poetic exhibition pitting po- 

ets against each other in team and 
individual competition. The games 
begin at the Paradise Rock Club, 

967 Comm. Ave., Boston. Subse- 

quent rounds will be held in and 

around Boston. For more informa- 

tion contact Tim Mason at (508) 

791-5876. 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, 20 Ames St., room 

E15-205, Cambridge, 253-4003. 

Readings take place at the Bartos 

Theater at 7:30 p.m. 

Oct. 8, Stephen Dobyns will read 
his poetry. 

Nov. 12, poetry reading to be an- 
nounced. 

Rizzoli Bookstore, Copley Place, 

Boston, 437-0700. All readings be- 

gin at 6:30 p.m. 

Oct. 1, Eric Kraft reads from 
Where Do You Stop?, a Peter 
Leroy novel. 

Oct. 19, Geoffrey Hill reads from 
Iuminating Shadows: The Myth- 
ic Power of Film. 

Nov. 12, biographer Carol Bright- 
man and actor Kevin McCarthy 
read from Writing Dangerously: 
Mary McCarthy and Her World. 

Waterstone’s Booksellers, New- 

bury St. at Exeter, Boston, 859- 

7300. All events begin at 7 p.m., 

unless otherwise noted. Please 

call to confirm dates. 

Sept. 18, Joe Steffan will read 
from Honor Bound. 

Sept. 20 at 3 p.m., Janette Turner 
Hospital and Ellen Lesser. 

Sept. 23, Norman Rush, winner of 
the 1991 National Book Award 
for Fiction, will read from Mating. 

Sept. 29, Nat Hentoff reads from 
Free Speech for Me — But Not 
gor Thee. 

Sept. 30, Thomas McGuane, the 
maverick man of letters, will read 
from Nothing nut Blue Skies. 

Oct. 1, Padgett Powell and Terry 
Tempest Williams. 

Oct. 2 at 1 p.m., George Will signs 
copies of his new book Aestora- 
tion. 

Oct. 8, Barry Yourgrau, author of 
A Man Jumps Out of an Airplane 
and Wearing Dad's Head. 

Oct. 9, Germaine Greer will read 
from The Change: Women, Age- 
ing, and the Menopause. 

Oct. 13, Darcy Steinke, author of 
Suicide Blond. 

Oct. 15, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
poet Mary Oliver. 

Oct. 16 at 5 p.m., Amy Tan. 

Oct. 17 at 3 p.m., Chris Van Alls- 
burg will read Witches Brew. 
There will be a kids party. 

Oct. 18 at 3 p.m., Clyde Edgerton 
will read from in Memory of Ju- 
nior. 

Oct. 19, Jamake Highwater, au- 
thor of Kill Hole. 

Oct. 20 at 1 p.m., Douglas Adams 
will sign copies of Mostly Harm- 
less, the fifth part of his Hitchhik- 
er's Guide to the Galaxy series. 

Oct. 22, Harold Brodkey reads 
from The Runaway Soul, proba- 
bly the most eagerly awaited first 
novel of the post-war period. 

Oct. 25 at 3 p.m., Armistead 
Maupin will read from Maybe the 
Moon. 

Nov. (call for dates and times), Ju- 
lian Barnes, Jack Beatty, and 
Nigel Hamilton. 

WordsWorth Books, 30 Brattle 
St., Cambridge, 354-5201. Read- 
ings take place at the Brattle The- 
ater at 5:30 p.m. unless otherwise 
noted. Readings are free unless 
otherwise noted, but tickets are re- 
quired. 

Sept. 23, Susan Sontag reads 
from her new novel, The Vol- 
cano Lover: A Romance. 

Oct. 14, Paule Marshall will read 
from Daughters, just released in 


paperback. 

Oct. 20, Douglas Adams reads 
from the fifth book of his Hitch- 
hiker’s Trilogy. But who's count- 
ing? 

Nov. 18 at 6 p.m. at Sanders The- 
ater, Voices Louder Than 
Words: A Benefit for the Home- 
less. Featured readers include 
Annie Dillard, Molly Ivins, and 
Garry Trudeau, with Henry Louis 
Gates Jr. as host. Admission 
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his Ginseng Face Scrub? You had an 

early meeting and at first you thought it was 
toothpaste. If fact you squeezed some onto your 
toothbrush and brought it all the way te,your 
mouth until you smelled the pine. What is this? you 
thought, and rubbed some between your Pe. 
You liked the slight grit, the clean, ! 3 
castile soap smell underneath the 
pine and dabbed some onto your 
face. Oh, what ‘the heck, you had 
to wash it anyway. Massaging 
the... what is this stuff?-walnut 
meal, bran... over your skin, you 
scrubbed away the fuzzy edges of 
sleep, and your face felt so good— 
tingling, smooth, fresh, and that 
fragrance! Maybe it was the 
seaweed extract, but there was just 
a hint of peppermint, and you 
wondered what shea butter smelled 
like... What other secret is he keep- 
ing from me? you thought, and 


. D o you remember the first time you tried 








picked up his Ginseng Face Cream and 
smoothed some over your skin. So dif- 
ferent you thought. Not greasy at all, 
perfect for your oily skin, and look, it’s ab- 
sorbed already! Hamelis water, that’s witch 
hazel, how clever! It’s an astringent and a 
moisturizer in one. Picking up your towel 
you headed for the shower,.where you 
spotted.a.tall. tube..of.Herbal Mint & 
Ginseng Shaving Cream. It wasethe sage 
oil you recognized first, then the rosemary 
and the evergreen fragrance of pine. How 
smoothly his razor glided over your legs... 


Aubrey Organics’ MEN’S STOCK is 
100% natural...like the rest of our 
line of over 100 hair and skin care 
products. Look for us in better health 
food stores everywhere, or call 
1-800-282-7394 (1-800-AUBREY-H). 
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Bread & Circus Bread & Circus Bread & Circus 
115 Prospect Street 916 Wainut Street 261 Waterman Street 
Cambridge, MA 02139 Newton, MA 02161 Providence, RI 02906 
(617)492-0070 (617) 969-1141 (401) 272-1690 


Bread & Circus Bread & Circus stistele Mo M@ll (elt ts 
Route 9 278 Washington Street 15 Washington Street 
Hadley, MA 01035 Wellesley Hills, MA 02181 Brookline, MA 02146 
(413) 586-9932 (617) 235-7262 (617) 738-8187 
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paying more than this 
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youre spending too much 





on your credit cards. 








», Introducing an 11.9% APR 
‘credit card offer from Fleet 
fm Bank on MasterCard” 
a or VISA’ 
i This rate applies 
FP to all new purchases and cash 
™” advances made from this October 
1st through January 31st, next year and is 
good until you completely pay off your bal- 
ance on these transactions. Interest on new 
transactions made after that date will be at 


a variable rate which is currently 14.9% APR* 

You can also use this low 11.9% rate 
to pay off your other, higher interest rate 
VISA or MasterCard accounts. There's also 
no annual fee for the first year:’** And unlike 
other banks, there are no hidden costs, no 
elimination of the grace period and no new 
transaction or transfer fees. 

For information or to get an 
application, stop by your local Fleet branch 
or call 1-800-688-2332. 


heh _ 


Fleet Bank 


A Member of Fleet Financial Group 


Were here to make a difference: 





* Rate is variable, subject to increase or decrease, and will be adjusted quarterly based on The Wall Street Journal Prime Rate plus 8.4%. Based on The Wall Street Journal Prime Rate published on 


4/1/92, our rate is 14.9%. The rate will not exceed 17.9% at any time 


** A savings of $25 on Standard Cards; $40 on Gold Cards. 
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Now You Don't Have to Travel 
Half-Way to China For Award-Winning 
_ Authentic Oriental Food 


You can savor our Boston Magazine award-winning 
Szechuan, Mandarin and Hong Kong cuisine in our lovely 
nearby restaurants. You can take it out and have 
it delivered right to your home, too. Your choice. 


Weylu's is pleased to serve you classic Oriental recipes that 
havebeen handed down from generation to generation. 


With six locations in Greater Boston, you're never too far 
from home with Weylu's. 





Saugus ¢ Boston ¢ Salem ¢ Woburn ¢ Newton « Brockton 
617 617 508 617 617 508 
231-5201 423-0243 745-4200 937-3700 244-8989 587-8100 





Visit Weylu's Sushi Bar and Japanese Steak House at our Saugus location. 




















YOUR OWN BREWERY. 


The Commonwealth Brewing Company is now available by the bottle. Open one for yourself, 


and taste the fresh brewed, full-bodied flavor of Boston’s finest traditional English pale ale. 


Best enjoyed slightly chilled and among friends. 


New from The Commonwealth Brewing Company. 
Boston’s Original Restaurant/Brewery. 
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all marks more than just the end of summer and 






































4 DANCE by Janine Parker Kolberg 


Native traditions, African drums, and the 
r 100th-year of the sugar-plum fairy 


h POP by Brett Milano 


Boxed sets, big names, and all those upstarts ring 


the beginning of sweater season, It’s the point 





where lazing on the beach becomes lolling in the 
lobby: the arts are upon us. 
With that in mind, we bring you the 1992 edi- 


tion of the annual Boston Phoenix Fall Preview, in the season of sounds 


10 CLASSICAL by Lloyd Schwartz 
An embarrassment of riches fills the fall 


with music new and old 


12 WORLD SOUNDS by Banning Eyre 


Global giants, local legends, and traditional 
performers fill the fall line-up 


| FOLKeC&W by Robert Moses 


the most up-to-date arts-and-entertainment 
guide available in the city. 

One word of warning: although our listings are as ac- 
curate as possible, cultural organizations and clubs do 
change their schedules from time to time. It’s always a 
good idea to call in advance to make sure times and 


events haven’t changed. 





Our Fall Preview was edited by Phoenix supple- It’s heavy on the folk, with the two-steppers easing 


their way into the city 


| 
| lf JAZZ by Jon Garelick 


First-rate ensembles play to a city that isn’t just 


ments editor A. Scott Cardwell. The listings work — 
which is comparable to putting together the phone 
book — was done by Mark Brownlow, Keri Kotler, 


a stepping stone 


2? NIGHTLIFE by Matt Ashare 


A club-crawling, band-following, piano-tickling 


and Jenna Schnuer. Big thanks to Caroline Knapp for 
her sage editorial advice and help. Dan Kennedy, Mar- 
sha Pomerantz, Clif Garboden, and Rob Blezard dot- 


ted the i’s, crossed the t’s, and checked the spelling. guide to Boston's hot spots 


? SPORTS by Mark Leibovich 
If, but, how, and maybe — life after Bird 
and Foxboro football 


| EVENTS by Monica Corcoran 


A look at fall festivals, fairs, and celebrations 


| 74 LISTINGS 


And last but never least, Cleo Leontis and her staff — 
Paul Carter and Bernadette Carr — put it all together 


and made it sing. 








Copyright 1992 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights 


reserved. Reproduction without permission, by any 


Y3SW1Vd NONNVHS 


means whatsoever, is prohibited. 














Cheap Tacos. Cold Beer. 
Tight Jeans. 


Put some south in your mouth at Zuma's Tex-Mex Cafe, 

the best little cantina this side of El Paso. For grilled quesadillas, 
sizzling fajitas and original neon margaritas or mesquite grilled 
chicken, genuine south Texas BBQ and ice cold cerveza, 

get down to the Tex-Mex. 


Downstairs, 7 North Market St. Faneuil Hall, Boston 
(617) 367-9114 
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| Native traditions, 
_ African drums, and the 
100th year of the 
Sugar plum fairy 
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by Janine Parker Kolberg E 


AMERICAN INDIAN Dance 
Theater performs traditional sea- 
sonal, spiritual, and social dances. 


very spring, small dance schools 
across the country put on “The 
Recital.” In one fell swoop — with 
sequins and boas and “exotic” cos- 
tumes entirely inappropriate for the 
young wearers — “The Recital” 
showcases the year’s effort while 
bidding adieu for the summer. At my 
school, we would get onstage after the 
show and shuffle awkwardly while pre- 
tending to sing “See You in September.” 

The song has come back to haunt me. I 
| hear strains every spring in Boston after 
| the huge pileup of dance concerts clears 
| away to reveal a summer performance 

schedule suitable for a ghost town. There 
| were a few informal performances this 

summer — such as Harvard University 

Summer Dance Program’s showcase, Bal- 

let Theatre of Boston’s outdoor City Hall 

performance, and Boston Ballet II’s Com- 
poser-Choreographer Collaboration Pro- 
| ject workshop performances. Otherwise, 
| one had to travel to places like Saratoga, 
| which is New York City Ballet’s summer 
| home, or the Berkshires, for Jacob’s Pil- 
| low’s annual chock-full summer-dance 
season. 

After sweating through another dry 
| summer, however, little relief appears in 
| sight. At press time, the local fall pickin’s 
| were looking pretty slim. But let’s be opti- 
| mistic: with less to choose from, one can 
| experiment and see it all! Repeat after me: 

Quality, not quantity, quality... . 

Or, why not make it happen yourself? 
| Beginning September 18, local modern 
| choreographers Julie Ince Thompson, 
Dawn Kramer, Arawana Hayashi, and Pe- 
ter DiMuro will lead a 12-week rotating 
repertory class, with each choreographer 
leading classes for four weeks. For $90 you 
can get behind the scenes, into the choreog- 
raphers’ hearts and minds as you absorb 
their styles into your skin. The series is just 
one way Cambridge’s Dance Complex 
(formerly the Joy of Movement center) is 
celebrating its first anniversary. Sessions 
will be Fridays from 9 a.m. to noon. 

The beauty of Native American ancestry 
will no doubt be celebrated by the Ameri- 
can Indian Dance Theatre, Dance Um- 
brella’s first presentation of the season. 
Representing tribes from the United States 
and Canada, American Indian Dance The- 
atre is an ensemble of dancers and musi- 
cians performing traditional seasonal, spir- 
itual, and social dances. The performances 
at the Emerson Majestic Theater are Octo- 
ber 7 at 7 p.m., and October 8 through 10 
| at 8 p.m., with a 2 p.m. matinee on Octo- 
| ber 10. Performances will include a world 
| premiere inspired by New England native 
| dance traditions. 

The powwow continues, appropriately 
enough, at the MDC Hatch Shell with 








“POWWOW ’92” a two-day festival (Oc- 
tober 11 and 12) celebrating North, 
South, and Central American Native cul- 
tural traditions. It is presented jointly by 
Dance Umbrella and the Children’s Muse- 
um, and it is free. Festivities include Na- 
tive American and Latin music, dance (ex- 
cept that rain dance, we hope), crafts, sto- 
rytelling, and food. 

Also presented by Dance Umbrella, the 
Pat Graney Company returns to Boston 
October 29 at 7 p.m., and October 30 and 
31 at 8 p.m. at the Emerson Majestic The- 
ater. The idiosyncratic Graney, whose 
work explores images and perceptions of 
women throughout history, will present 
the Boston premiere of Faith. 

With a little faith — and transportation 
— a trek to Pilobolus in Torrington, 
Connecticut, may be just what the thera- 
pist ordered. (Some things are worth trav- 
elling for: would it really be fall without 
apple-picking at those lovely 


and dancers from the Bolshoi Opera — 
include an all-male Russian chorus accom- 
panied by exotic native instruments, such 
as balalaikas and domras. Performance is 
on October 22 at 8 p.m. 

It’s time to hop in the car again, now to 
catch the fabulous Feld Ballets/NY per- 
forming on October 30 at the University 
of Lowell Center for the Arts in Lowell. 
This elegant, energetic and exciting ballet 
company is led by choreographer Eliot 
Feld, who is this year celebrating his 25th 
anniversary as a choreographer. Feld’s 
choreography is known for its abstract, in- 
novative twists on classical ballet and the 
pas de deux. The company is refreshingly 
full of individuals, rather than cloned bun- 
heads. 

African culture and pride will be 
drummed up at the Strand Theatre on 
November 6 at 8 p.m. “African Roots,” 
part of the Art of Black Dance and 





farms?) “Without being a ballet 
company, without claiming 
much in the way of a legitimate 
dance style,” wrote critic Arlene 
Croce, “Pilobolus does some- 
thing quite similar: it gives us 
the logic of fantasy ... [Pilobo- 
lus style] seems to spring from 
a sharp-sighted vision of the 
natural world, and every move- 
ment is meant to be looked at; 
there’s no filler for the eye to 
slip over.” Pilobolus will bring 
its always surprising and re- 
freshing blend of dance, acro- 
batic and movement theater to 
the Warner Theatre on October 
9 at 8 p.m. 

As long as you’re out of 
town, you may be able to catch 
the Berkshire Ballet’s fall 
repertory concert at any of its 
five stops. Two of the pieces it 
will be performing — Three 
Courtesies and Havoc in Heav- 
en — were created by choreo- 
graphic heavyweights David Parsons and 
Bill T. Jones, respectively. Berkshire Ballet 
will be in Springfield, Vermont, on Octo- 
ber 10; in Southwick on October 16; 
Pittsfield on October 17; Albany, New 
York, on October 24; and Great Barring- 
ton on October 30 and November 1. 

When you return, march over to Sym- 
phony Hall to see the Incomparable Red 
Stars (subtitled Red Army Chorus and 
Dance Ensemble), part of the Bank of 
Boston Celebrity Series. (Mark your cal- 
endar for the series’ performances of 
Twyla Tharp by Mikhail Baryshnikov and 
Dancers January 29 through 31. It prom- 
ises to be popular and sold out.) The Stars 
— a company of 125 singers, musicians, 











BALALAIKAS and bayons are part of the 
Red Army Chorus and Dance Ensembie’s show. 


Music’s ongoing series on the heritage of 
African Americans, is a dance/music con- 
cert featuring percussionist Liz Coleman 
and Haitian dancer Patric LaCroix. 

On November 13 and 14 you can wish a 
happy 20th anniversary to Martha Arm- 
strong Gray and her company, Dance 
Collective. Its concert, held at Boston 
University’s Sargent Dance Studio/The- 
ater, will premiere three works and revive 
the acclaimed Flowering into New Battles, 
a duet about vulnerability and strength 
that uses Tae Kwan Do movements. The 
premieres include From This Day Forward. 
a duet that illustrates — by way of an 
eight-foot bamboo pole connecting the 
dancers — humorous and poignant 


» metaphors of marriage. A trio for local dy- 
namics Christopher Huggins, Ann Brown 
Allen, and Judy Cohen will display Gray’s 
classical side. 

Speaking of classicism, Boston Ballet 
fans will have to wait until the Nutcracker 
season for any relief from their own 
drought. The company was upstaged from 
its usual Wang Center fall season by the 
lengthy Phantom of the Opera run. (The 
company will make up for it by extending. | 
its season into June.) This, however, hap- | 
pens to be the year of the Nutcracker, if | 
you will, as it is the 100th anniversary of 
the ballet’s premiere. 

Boston Ballet will celebrate with perfor- 
mances from November 27 through Jan- 
uary 3. In addition, the Boston Ballet Vol- 
unteer Association is sponsoring a 
Nutcracker Market from December 10 to 
13 at the Hynes Convention Center. With 
an audience of more than 140,000, Boston 
Ballet earns the claim of having the most 
popular Nutcracker in the world. Part of 
its success lies in the spectacular theatri- 
cality — onstage “snowfall,” a Christmas | 
tree that grows 45 feet high, and oodles of 
adorable children. 

You can never be too rich, too thin, or 
see too many Nutcrackers — isn’t that 
what they say? Other worthy locals in- | 
clude Ballet Theatre of Boston, which | 
will perform at the Emerson Majestic The- | 
ater from December 10 to 17, and North | 
Atlantic Ballet, which will perform the bal- | 
let from November 27 through December 
22 at various places in Massachusetts, in- | 
cluding its annual Strand Theatre stint. 

In the midst of all that Nutcracker bed- 
lam, don’t miss the Second Hand Dance 
Company, comprised of members Greg 
O’Brien, Andy Horowitz, and Paul Gor- 
don — a.k.a. the bald guy, the long-hair, 
and the other one. They’re bringing their 
unique, joyously zany brand of acrobatic 
movement to the Bowker Auditorium on 
the campus of the University of Amherst 
on December 4 at 8 p.m. 

Other un-sugar-plum-related events of 
interest include an evening of contemporary 
dance by well-known local choreographers 
Peter DiMuro, Dawn Kramer, and Alice 
Trexler. They will feature their work on 
December 5, 6 and 7 at 8 p.m. at the 
Balsch Arena Theatre of Tufts University in 
Medford. 

On December 10, 11 and 12, at 8 p.m., 
and December 13 at 3 p.m., Beth Soll & 
Company present The Beautiful Season, 
choreographed by Soll to music by Polish 
musician Jacek Ostaszewski. At the Kresge | 
Little Theatre, part of the 15th Anniver- | 
sary MIT Celebration. 

And then it will be Christmas and I al- | 
ready know what I’m asking for: more 
dance. a | 














BECOME A BOSTON BALLET 


SUBSCRIBER AND WE'LL BEND OVER 
WAX Gn Oi'sa 0.0 Dive Olam 4O1UP 








1. Never miss a sold-out 
performance. 


ai Always get the best seats. 





3. Purchase additional seats 
at discount prices. f 
4. Swap performance 4 
dates with ease. 


5. And this season, see 





Don Quixote, Cinderella, All 


Balanchine, Romeo & Juliet, ‘ 








Etudes, Brief Fling, and more. 





Sign up for a season of dance, drama and sheer delight. Join Boston Ballet and guarantee 
yourself the best seats in the house, and get special ticket priority for The Nutcracker and all 


Boston Ballet special events. Subscriptions start at $60. Call (617) 695-6955 for information. 


BOSTON 
BALLET A DELIA 


Bruce Marks, Artistte Director Otticial Airline of Boston Ballet 


Dancer Melinda DeChiazza Photo Stu Rosner 











SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER FOR BOSTON PHOENIX READERS! 
Pick 3 BALLETS AND SAVE 20%! 
DON’T Miss OUT ON BOSTON BALLET’S 
SPECTACULAR 29TH SEASON AT THE WANG CENTER: 





Don Quixote Cinderella Romeo & Juliet 
February 11-21, 1993 il 15-May 2, 1993 June 3-20, 1993 
The charming, comical, and romantic tale e magical storybook tale— with choreography by Ben The most stirring love story of them all- choreographed by 
(Man of La Mancha) by Cervantes. Stevenson, artistic director of Houston Ballet, and sets and © Choo San Goh to Prokofiev’s heart-rending score. 
FireWorks costumes by renowned London designer David Walker. 
March 4-14, 1993 All Balanchine 
This program features three amazing works known for May 6-16, 1993 
breathtaking leaps, turns, and high energy: Etudes, Brief Three ballets that showcase the power, elegance, and 
Fling, and Raymonda, Act Ill. mastery of George Balanchine: Apollo, La Sonnambula, 
and Tchaikovs ncerto, No. 2. 


Orchestra Seats or Front Area of Balcony, $100.80 for any three programs. 
Excellent Balcony Seats for $86.40 for any three programs 


Reserve your seats today! Order By Phone! (617)695-6955 


In addition to your Subscription Tickets you will receive: 
Phean 1 e . 3h _ poe 2/ 93 — Plake 4 nf e 

¢ Sightlines, Boston Ballet’s newsletter with background information about every program 
7 s “Boston Today” Coupon Book i 


Call (617)695-6955, or stop by the Subscriber Services Office at 19 Clarendon St., Boston, 
Monday-Friday, 10am-4pm. 
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Box sets, big names, and all 
those upstarts ring in the 


season of sounds 


by Brett Milano 


MICHAEL 


AND NATALIE 
=F: Te Mole) dame) Mm dal-t1 a 
bands into the 

fall with brand 
new albums. 


ongratulations. You’ve just made it 
through one of the traditional dull 
spots in the music-biz calendar. Late 
summer, like the weeks immediately 
after Christmas, is when almost 
nothing exciting is released. Better 
to wait until people get back from 
summer holidays, the college season 
kicks in, and people warm up to the idea 
of spending a few more bucks on records. 
Now’s the time when the blockbusters get 
released, and both the record stores and 
concert outlets will be offering all sorts of 
temptations. 

For starters, Peter Gabriel releases his 
first all-new, non-soundtrack album in six 
years on September 29. Called Us (Gef- 
fen), it’s a 10-song disc that puts Gabriel’s 
passion for world music into a pop con- 
text. Musicians from Kenya, Senegal, 
Moscow, and South America are involved, 
along with producer Daniel Lanois and 
guest singer Sinead O’Connor. His song- 
writing here is said to be more personal 
than previous efforts. 

Speaking of Sinead O’Connor, her Am 
I Not Your Girl (Chrysalis, September 15) 
is a love-or-hate affair. Recorded recently 
in New York and finished in a week, the 
| album has no original songs and instead 


features torch ballads, mostly from the 
40s and ’50s, done with a full orchestra. 
The single is a Tammy Wynette tune, 
“Success,” already covered a few years 
back by Elvis Costello. Other choices are 
even odder — would you believe two ver- 
sions (one an instrumental) of “Don’t Cry 
For Me Argentina”? Should be fun. 

R.E.M. haven’t chosen an official title 
for their new album, but a source at their 
label says they’re thinking of going with 
Automatic for the People. Rumors say it’s 
even more acoustic than Out of Time, that 
Peter Buck still plays a mean mandolin, 
and that ex-Led Zeppelin bassist John 
Paul Jones (who also appears on Gabriel’s 
album) has been brought in to do string 
arrangements. 

Completing the lineup of pop heavy- 
weights are Madonna, whose Erotica al- 
bum comes out October 15 on Sire (info 
is being kept secret on this one), and 
Prince, one of the few superstars who still 
makes a new album every year. Running 
nearly 80 minutes, Prince’s new CD has a 
graphic (the male and female symbols 
combined) for a title; its 15 songs are 
linked by spoken narrative bits (featuring, 
of all people, Kirstie Alley). His label 
(Warners) says it’s his strongest work in 
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years — but then, they’ve said that about 
every album since Purple Rain. Still, even 
Prince’s spottiest albums have their bril- 
liant moments, and the advance single, 
“Sexy Motherfucker,” promises a hot time 
for all. 

Deep thinkers will be keeping busy with 
new music from 10,000 Maniacs (African 
Violet Society, in mid October) and 
Suzanne Vega (99.9 F, a departure into 
techno-pop). For headbangers there’ll be a 
new record from local pop-metal heart- 
throbs Extreme (III Sides to Every Story, 
a concept album of sorts). October will 
also bring the much-ballyhooed collabora- 
tion between Led Zeppelin’s Jimmy 
Page and Whitesnakes’ David Coverdale. 
The good news is Jimmy Page is on the 
record. The bad news is so is David 
Coverdale. 

Fans of topically-charged rap can look 
forward to new albums from the two Ice- 
men, Ice-T and Ice Cube. After going 
thrash-metal on Body Count and topping 
the Republican hit parade with “Cop 
Killer,” Ice-T returns to rap with Home 
Invasion, due November 11 (Sire). Ex- 
NWA leader Ice Cube put his new album 
on hold to join the Lollapalooza tour, but 
the record — which supposedly deals in 


SOLO PROJECTS are due out by experimentalist Brian Eno and the other Ice (Cube). 
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large part with the Los Angeles riots — 
should also be ready by November. The 
two Ices will appear together for the first 
time on the soundtrack to their movie, 
Trespass (which was to originally be called 
Looters, until certain stuff happened in 
LA). Speaking of LA rap, the forthcoming 
album by Compton’s Most Wanted is 
bound to raise a few eyebrows for its title 
alone: Music to Drive By. Early winter 
should also see the long-awaited sound- 
track of Spike Lee’s long-awaited film, 
Malcolm X. 

Remember when every new rock band 
getting signed to a major label sounded 
like R.E.M.? Now it’s time for the Nirvana 
bandwagon, as loud ’n’ grungy bands 
that used to be considered noncommercial 
are getting signed left and right. Look for 
new albums by Mudhoney (Warner 
Brothers), Screaming Trees (Epic), and 
Eugenius. (who were called Captain 
America until Marvel Comics found out). 
And one band that’s been making great 
grunge for years is the Boston area’s 
own Dinosaur Jr., who-have their as-yet 
untitled album released on Sire Octo- 
ber 20. 

A few notable alumni of the late-’70s 
punk explosion are also due. Most notable 
is the reunion of the New York quintet 
Television, back with their original lineup, 
who'll finally make their third album after 
a 13-year gap: coming October 20. Also 
making a welcome return is Paul Weller, 
ex-leader of the Jam and the Style Council. 
His self-titled solo album (due on Poly- 
gram September 20) is already out as an 
import and it’s a good one, combining the 
Style Council’s elegant soul sound with 
the Jam’s harder edge. 

Two other big noises come from mem- 
bers of Minneapolis’s two greatest now- 
defunct mid-’80s bands, the Replace- 
ments and Hiisker Dii. Ex-Hiisker sing- 
er/guitarist Bob Mould introduced his | 
new band, Sugar (a trio including ex-Hu- 
man Sexual Response/Zulus drummer | 
Malcolm Travis), with Copper Blue on | 
Rykodisc, September 8. The group’s | 
sneak-preview live set at the New Music 
Seminar over the summer was flat-out 
great, sounding a lot like — no, sounding | 
exactly like — the Hiiskers in full throttle. | 
Following a surprisingly solid solo debut 
by ex-Replacements drummer Chris Mars | 

See POP, page 8 
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Wed. OCT. i¢ 
rHru Sun. OCT. 25 
BOSTON GARDEN 


*&SHOWTIMES* TICKETS IN PERSON: The 
BOSTON GARDEN BOX OFFICE (no service 


Thu. OCT. 15 & 7:30 PM | “ase and all (IQETPRA) locations 
r barge of $1.25 per ticket) 
FAMILY NIGHT - SAVE $4 | “Oe ow's 


with coupons from STOP & SHOP FOR MORE INFO & 
Courtesy of WHDH-TV/STOP & SHOP TO CHARGE BY PHONE: 
BE . (617) 931-3100 vay 
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Ce ie classbesssensnnla 7:30PM 

Ri iit sdikcis ssntctniscitsabtasones 7:30PMt GROUP SALES: 
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Sun. OCT. 18.... 12NOON......4:00PM.........7:30PMt EXT. 267 or 268 
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KIDS’ SHOWS}{ - SAVE $2 
ON TICKETS FOR KIDS UNDER 12! 
ALL SEATS RESERVED 
$9.50 - $11.50 - $13.50 


Special RINGSIDE SEATS Avatlable Children Two Years And Older Must Have A Ticket 
Wherever Tickets Are Sold! NO PRICE INCREASE 
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Pop 


Continued from page 6 
(and two lousy songs by leader Paul West- 
erberg on a film soundtrack), the band’s 
bassist Tommy Stinson makes his solo 
nod on November 10. 

A less blessed event was the September 
16 release of Talking Heads’ Popular Fa- 
vorites: Sand in the Vaseline, since it’s the 
last we'll hear from this now-officially de- 
funct band. At least the two-CD anthology 
will have four songs never heard before: 
two from their earliest sessions in 1976 
and two recently finished outtakes from 
their last full album, Naked. Then there’s 
the band that never called it quits: the in- 
exhaustible Ramones released Mondo 
Bizarro on September 1. Supposedly it’s a 
return to their former glories — and with 
song titles like “Censor-Shit,” “Cabbies on 
Crack,” and “Heidi Is a Head Case,” how 
could it be otherwise? 

Longtime experimentalists Brian Eno 
and John Cale, who made a terrific pop 
album together last year, have separate 
projects due. Eno already scrapped an al- 
bum called My Squelchy Life, which would 
have come out over the summer. Instead 
he released an entirely different record, 
Nervenet (Opal, September 1), which is 
still said to have a pop flavor. Cale’s Frag- 
ments of a Rainy Season (Rykodisc, 
September 22) is a live retrospective of his 
often-brilliant career. Also coming from 
Rykodisc is the solo debut of the Smith- 
ereens’ frontman Pat DiNizio in October. 

In the old-folks division, the big news is 
a pair of releases from a pair of Rolling 
Stones. Keith Richards put his second 
solo LP out on Virgin, September 8. It 


| should be worth a listen, since ol’ Keef 
| sounded mighty good on his solo debut a 














few years back. The same can’t really be 
said for Mick Jagger on his last two solo 
albums (“Primitive Cool,” anybody?), but 
he’ll be giving it another try on a new label 
(Atlantic) with an as-yet-untitled LP in 
mid October. And hey, has anybody no- 
ticed that it’s been nearly a year since the 
Stones signed to Virgin for enough money 
to run a small country, and they aren’t 
even close to regrouping yet? 
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GREAT OVERLOOKED POP group, the Plimsouls will finally 








. 


get that greatest-hits package they deserve. 


After making the loudest music of his 
career on Ragged Glory and Aro/Weld, 
Neil Young has of course shifted gears 
once again. His new album, Harvest Moon 
(October 13) is billed as a sequel to his 





much-liked Harvest album of two decades 
back — with a similar country/folk sound 
and many of the same musicians. A few of 
the songs were previewed at the Orpheum 
last spring, where they sounded fine 
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alongside “Old Man” and “Heart of 
Gold.” 

The Christmas season traditionally 
brings a flood of greatest-hits albums and 
boxed sets, and this year is no exception. 
Leading the pack is Songs of Freedom (Is- 
land), a four-CD Bob Marley package due 
September 22. It will be the first set to 
draw from Marley’s entire career, from the 
early-’60s Wailers singles to a track from 
his last concert in 1980, and includes 17 
rare or unreleased songs. Also due is a 
Fleetwood Mac boxed set (Warners) in- 
cluding new tracks from the band, tem- 
porarily reunited with Lindsey Bucking- 
ham. Greatest-hits packages are also due 
from Peter Gabriel (the early stuff), the 
Smiths (two separate packages), and the 
Red Hot Chili Peppers; plus a three-CD 
package from Earth, Wind & Fire and a 
four-CD set from Aretha Franklin. Also, 
look for Rhino to release a best-of by the 
great overlooked pop group, the Plim- 
souls. One of the most notable albums 
that’s still unavailable on CD, Pete 
Townsend’s Who Came First, finally 
comes out on Rykodisc (with bonus 
tracks) in October; around the same time 
Warners plans the first-ever American re- 
lease of the Sex Pistols’ hilarious swan- 
song, The Great Rock ’n’ Roll Swindie. 

Concert-wise, look for local stops by 
Frank Sinatra and Liza Minnelli. Def 
Leppard’s tour has been delayed once 
again, and they’re now expected to hit 
town late this year or early next. The 
Robert Cray Band brings its own brand of 
rhythm and blues to the Orpheum October 
10. 

In the clubs, look for the red-hot Chica- 
go blues outfit, the Kinsey Report, to hit 
Johnny D’s on September 19. The Middle 
East in Cambridge has some strong shows 
lined up, with the local guitar hero Reeves 
Gabrels, fresh from the dismantled Tin 
Machine, relaunching his band The Atom 
Said on September 25. Also, look for pro- 
gressive Hoboken popsters Tiny Lights on 
October 9, and Indigo Girls protegees the 
Ellen James Society on October 23. Fi- 
nally, be prepared to shed a few tears as 
the Neighborhoods, who’ve been part of 
the Boston scene for nearly as long as 
there’s been one, play their last-ever show 
at the same club October 2. Q 














WINSOR & NEWTON OILS 
4% off regular prices for all 
Winton Oils, 200ml and 37ml 
tubes. Quality paint at 
budget prices. 


CANSON RECYCLED 
NEWSPRINT PAD 18"x24" 
100 Sheets. Ideal for sketching 
with soft pencil or charcoal. 
Made from recycled paper. 
Item: 10-3460. Regular: $9.95 
OUR PRICE: $3.99 
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LEDU STAR LAMP 
Great adjustable lamp is easily 

attached to drafting table or desk. 
Available in black or white. 
Item: 18-5575 (White). Regular: $29.95 
Item: 18-5576 (Black). Regular: $29.95 
OUR PRICE: $15.99 





Charrette ts Quatity Mus Value 








We've Erased High Prices! 





777 Boylston Street, Boston MA 02116 ¢ 44 Brattle Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 
Massachusetts College of Art, 625 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 
31 Olympia Avenue, Woburn, MA 01888 


High Quality Products, Great Service, and Guaranteed Low Prices 





BEROL PRISMACOLOR PENCIL SET 

A full range of 48 clear, brilliant colors in easel 
display box. Item: 26-3355. Regular $39.84 
OUR PRICE: $19.99 







KOH-I-NOOR 
TECIINICAL PEN SET 
SP7 Rapidograph Set. 
Outstanding value. 
Contains seven pens. 

Item: . +8029. 

Regular: $112.00 

OUR PRICE: $34.99 
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Introducing Call Answering. 
Now you don't need anything 
eside your phone. 
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Call Answering, It picks up where answering machines leave off. 














ee at - . ‘ , sean ae aaa aaa .. 
We've just eliminated a major source and much, much more. Best of all, there’s no | Gall Anawerlng eounds tke the enewer to me. | 
of answering mach ine problems: the machine to fix, clutter the house or become Now get free connection. 
machine. Introd ucing Call Answering. obsolete. And no big u p-front investment. Please sign me up for residence Call Answering at just $5.95 a month. 
It records your messages like an answering Call Answering is available now for 1 Name 
° ° 4 e ° ° e- 1 
machine simply by using our network and both residence and business lines inmost! 
; d d 617/508 I .. | : $5 95 h f i Address City i 
your trusty touch-tone telephone. 508 areas. It’s only $5.95 a month for ( ) 
And Call Answering is so advanced it residence customers. Order now and get SPER... 
° Vial to INew an Slephone, 52 bngham otreet, 
answers even when youre on the phone. free connection, call 1-800-499-5200, ! Marlborough, MA 01752. Or fax to: 1-800-499-8600. 
Is very easy to use. Allows message retrieval | extension 5, or mail in our coupon. Call 
from virtually anywhere. Can even give Answering, one more reason were the © New England Telephone 
family members their own private messages one for you, New England. A NYNEX. Company BP91892 | 
Leeseeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeoeeoeeoeoooeesocece 4 
* Busi 200.343. , . 
Business customers call 1-800-343-4343, ext. 907 for rates and installation fees. © 1992 New England ‘Tete 








Services not yet available in following 617/508 exchanges: (617) 241, 242, 248, 261, 263, 268, 269, 293, 294, 297, 323, 325, 327, 330, 333, 334, 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 352, 353, 361, 362, 364, 373, 383, 388, 428, 434, 439, 462, 463, 
464, 469, 474, 483, 484, 486, 488, 489, 526, 534, 544, 545, 550, 554, 582, 585, 632, 635, 641, 643, 646, 648, 724, 737, 740, 743, 749, 765, 767, 781, 784, 788,884, 887, 889, 923, 924. 925, 926, 934, 940, 951, 961, 963, 966, 968. 972. 976 and 986: 
(508) 222, 223, 224, 226, 228, 230, 234, 238, 240, 248, 249, 250, 252, 255, 256, 257, 261, 263, 264, 266, 268, 278, 279, 281, 282, 283, 285, 287, 291, 295, 297, 299, 325, 327, 336, 337, 339, 340, 342, 343, 345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 351, 352. 356, 362. 

363, 364, 365, 368, 369, 371, 372, 373, 374, 379, 380, 383, 384, 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 398, 420, 422, 425, 426, 428, 430, 432, 433, 448, 456, 457, 462, 463, 464, 465, 468, 469, 473, 476, 477, 478, 483, 484. 486, 487. 488. 489. 
490. 512. 515, 520, 521, 524, 525, 526, 528, 529, 534, 535, 537, 539, 540, 543, 544, 546, 548, 549, 554, 562, 563, 564, 568, 575, 582, 597, 620, 626, 627, 630, 632, 634, 635, 636, 640, 643, 644, 645, 649, 660, 664, 665, 668. 669, 692. 693, 695, 696, 697 
698, 699, 723, 724, 729, 746, 747, 748, 758, 759, 760, 763, 764, 765, 768, 771, 772, 775, 776, 778, 779, 788, 790, 796, 820, 827, 829, 830, 832, 833, 834, 835, 838, 840, 841, 842. 845, 849, 851, 852. 853. 

854, 855, 856, 858, 860, 865, 866, 869, 872, 874, 875, 877, 879, 883, 887, 888, 896, 921, 922, 927, 928, 931, 935, 939, 943, 945, 946, 947, 948, 949, 952, 957, 963, 966, 968, 987 and 995. 
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An embarrassment of riches fills 
the fall with music both new and old 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


elcome to Boston, music-lovers! 
And if you live here, you already 
know that it’s perhaps, per 
capita, the richest city for classi- 
cal music in America. It’s a 
world center for early music 
and the original-instrument 
movement. With all its universi- 


| ties and conservatories, it’s also a center 


| for the creation and performance of con- 
| temporary music (several Pulitzer Prize 


winners and one MacArthur “genius” live 
and work here). Choral ensembles on ev- 


| ery level of professionalism abound — at 
| 177, the Handel & Haydn Society is the 


oldest choral group in the country, and 


| Boston Cecilia isn’t far behind. And of 


course, there’s the Boston Symphony Or- 


| chestra, no longer demonstrating the kind 


of cultural leadership it had in the earlier 


| part of this century, but still one of the 


| world’s great ensembles. 


Boston is also the home of two of the 
greatest talents in the production of opera 
this century has seen: Sarah Caldwell and 
Peter Sellars, but neither is working here 


| right now. But Yo-Yo Ma lives in a Boston 
| suburb and probably appears here more 
frequently than he appears anywhere else. 


And Walter Pierce, of the Bank of Boston 


| Celebrity Series, makes sure that all the 
| other major international stars and ensem- 


| bles, the people who don’t have the good 


fortune to live here all year round, are fre- 
quent visitors. 

Music is everywhere, every day of the 
week (including Christmas and New 
Year), practically every hour of the day, 
and at every price. Short of cash? Get in- 
expensive rush tickets to the Boston Sym- 
phony, or go to a free concert at a church, 


| a museum, or a school, which is where, a 


decade or so ago, you could have heard 
Yo-Yo Ma. 

With such treasures, it’s hard to go 
wrong whatever you choose. The following 
is a selection of the performances I’m 
most looking forward to, by the groups 
that year after year have provided me with 
the greatest pleasure. I hope they continue 
to do the same this year, for all of us. 


Orchestras 

Pierre Boulez, who might be the 
world’s greatest living conductor, certainly 
the greatest conductor of 20th-century 
music, is offering a month-long series of 
20th-century and contemporary master- 
pieces — in Chicago, with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, not in Boston. The 
closest the BSO has come to that kind of 
planning was the three-performance “Rev- 
olution of Expression” series it sponsored 
last spring by Simon Rattle and his City of 
Birmingham Symphony Orchestra. I don’t 
see anything like large-scale coherent 
planning this year either. 

But some individual concerts look in- 
triguing. The venerable Kurt Sanderling 
will be back, no doubt to show everyone 
how a traditional program of Brahms and 
Schubert ought to sound (November 25, 
27, and 28); the impressive young BSO 
assistant concertmaster Robert Spano will 
lead a program of Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, 
and popular minimalist John Adams (Jan- 
uary 2 and 5); and Simon Rattle will con- 
duct two BSO programs: Haydn’s The 
Creation, with soprano Arlene Auger (Jan- 
uary 6 through 9, and 12), and a North- 
ern/Eastern European program with the 
magnificent Ida Haendel playing the 
Sibelius Violin Concerto (January 14, 15, 
and 16). The joint recital by pianist Peter 
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BOSTON PREMIERE: the St. Louis Orchestra will perform Davies’s Worldes Blis for the first time here on November 15. 


ULASSILHL 


Serkin and violinist Pamela Frank at Tan- 
glewood this summer won rave reviews; 
we'll get a chance to hear them join forces 
here with Sejie Ozawa and the BSO in the 
Berg Chamber Concerto (December 10, 
11, and 12). The BSO’s most ambitious 
effort of the season is surely Verdi’s last 
opera, Falstaff, in concert, with Seiji 
Ozawa conducting Benjamin Luxon and 
Dawn Upshaw (February 2, 5, 9, 11, 
and 13). 

The orchestra that has aroused the most 
passionate following in Boston is the 
Boston Philharmonic and its probing, 
challenging director, Benjamin Zander. 
Made up mostly of non-professional play- 
ers, the orchestra will certainly be put to 
the test (one it’s passed before with flying 
colors). The season opener, at Symphony 
Hall, is with the superb James Christie on 
the restored organ in the Saint-Saéns Or- 
gan Symphony (October 29). On the next 
program, master violinist Oscar Shumsky 
will return to play the Beethoven Concerto 
(November 21 and 22). 

Zander’s forte is Mahler, so the concert 
I’m most looking forward to is a benefit 
performance at Sanders Theatre of the 
overwhelming Mahler Third Symphony, 
with one of Zander’s most sympathetic 
collaborators, another great Mahler artist, 
mezzo-soprano Jane Struss (January 17). 
More Mahler is on Zander’s schedule, the 
tragic Sixth Symphony, with the talented 
students of the New England Conservato- 
ry Symphony Orchestra (November 9). 

Keep your eye out, too, for Emmanuel 
Music’s annual Mozart Birthday and 
AIDS benefit concert at the end of Jan- 
uary. This year’s event will feature Russell 
Sherman playing the E-flat Piano Concer- 
to, K.482, and the Boston premiere of 
John Harbison’s reportedly inspired or- 
chestration of Mozart’s late F-minor Or- 
gan Fantasia. 

Some major international orchestras will 
be visiting us in the Bank of Boston 
Celebrity Series: the Frankfurt Radio 
Symphony under Dmitri Kitaenko, in 
their Boston debut (October 21); the St. 
Louis Symphony under Leonard Slatkin 
with the Boston premiere of Sir Peter 
Maxwell Davies’s motet for orchestra, 
Worldes Blis (November 15); the great 
Cleveland Orchestra, with young pianist 
Alan Feinberg, under Christoph von 
Dohnanyi (January 22); and the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Sir Georg Solti 
(February 12). The Calgary Philharmon- 
ic will make their Boston debut in an inter- 
esting program — Schumann, Britten, 
Alan Bell — that’s free to Celebrity Series 
subscribers (November 13). 


Opera 
Not exactly flourishing at the moment. 
One group, the Boston Lyric Opera, has 


been around awhile, but with a very spotty 
record. I’m especially looking forward to 
its production of Berlioz’s Beatrice & 
Benedict (January 13, 15, 17, and 19). 
The marvelous cast includes three of the 
best singers who have consistently graced 
the Boston opera and concert stages and 
who, largely through Peter Sellars produc- 
tions, are becoming international stars: so- 
pranos Lorraine Hunt and Jeanne Om- 
merlé and baritone James Maddalena. 
Robert Spano will conduct, and Colin 
Graham, who staged the Met production 
of John Corigliano’s The Ghosts of Ver- 
sailles, is the stage director. Will this pro- 
duction be a sign of the Lyric’s new artis- 
tic seriousness in a season that begins with 
La Bohéme (September 30, and October 
2, 4, and 6)? 

Another group, Associate Artists, which 
was one of the parent groups of the Lyric, 
is back, under its original founder, Ernest 
Triplett, after a hiatus of 17 years. The 
opening performances, this weekend, are a 
revival of one of their past successes, 
Robert Ward’s The Crucible, based on 
Arthur Miller’s play. Puccini’s La rondine 
will follow (January 28 and 31). 

Also this weekend, you can catch the 
last performance (September 19) of the 
Boston Music Theatre Project’s staged 
reading at Suffolk University’s Walsh The- 
atre of a new opera, Don Dinicola’s UBU, 
which relocates Alfred Jarry’s scandalous 
satire Ubu Roi to contemporary America. 
The stellar cast includes James Kleyla and 
Susan Larson as Mr. and Mrs. Ubu (or is 
it Mr. and Mrs. Reagan?); also William 
Hite, Sharon Baker, Don Wilkinson, 
William Cotten, Pamela Dellal, and Paul 
Kirby. Composer Herschel Garfein will 
conduct. 

Some former big names — Sylvia Sass, 
Rita Gorr — and a wonderful soprano 
still in her first full flower, Sarah Reese — 
are scheduled for a concert performance 
of Cherubini’s Medea, the first of a new 
company, Boston Festival Opera (Sym- 
phony Hall, September 20). And this just 
in: Emmanuel Music is planning a benefit 
concert performance of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, conducted by Craig Smith 
(whose musicianship was one of the best 
things about the Peter Sellars production). 
The cast will probably include baritone 
James Maddalena, the best Don Giovanni 
I’ve ever seen. 


Vocals et al. 

Emmanuel Music may also be one of the 
last places in the country where you can 
hear a great lieder recital. Smith will ac- 
company tenor Frank Kelley in Schubert’s 
last song cycle, Schwanengesang (Septem- 
ber 20). This season, Emmanuel’s ambi- 
tious complete Brahms cycle will continue 
with eight more concerts (dates to be an- 
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nounced). Emmanuel Church also offers a Bach cantata, 
with some of America’s finest singers and instrumentalists, 
at each Sunday-morning service. 

Two orchestras will feature performances of Samuel 
Barber’s loveliest work, Knoxville: Summer of 1915, with 
two of our most radiant lyric sopranos: the Pro Arte 
Chamber Orchestra’s is with Nancy Armstrong (October 
18) and the Boston Civic Symphony’s is with Jayne West, 
who will also sing Anne Truelove’s splendid aria from 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress (November 1). 

The Bank of Boston Celebrity Series is presenting a 
couple of not-to-be-missed vocal events. Angelina Réaux, 
the dazzling and exuberant soprano who is making a name 
for herself with the music of Kurt Weill, will be at Jordan 
Hall (October 30) for a program of Weill’s American songs 
(you can get a preview glimpse of her as Musetta in the 
Boston Lyric Opera’s aforementioned Bohéme). And bari- 
tone-on-the-verge-of-superstardom Sanford Sylvan and 
mezzo-soprano Stephanie Friedman will present a rare 
performance of Hugo Wolf’s marvelous Spanish Songbook 
(December 6). Rising Met baritone Thomas Hampson is 
also on the fall roster (November 12). 


Choral 

In recent years, the group that has moved and stimulated 
me most is the Cantata Singers, under conductor David 
Hoose. The opening program is Handel’s Israel in Egypt, 
in its complete version, which Hoose has led before with 
great distinction (November 6 and 8). Later (January 22), 
we'll get a double bill of Haydn’s Lord Nelson Mass and 
the Boston premiere of Charles Fussell’s Specimen Days, 
with the magnificent baritone David Arnold. The Walt 
Whitman text also has original writing by Will Graham, 
whose last collaborated with Fussell, Wilde (Oscar, that 
is), received a Pulitzer nomination. (It was the Cantata 
Singers who commissioned the work that won a Pulitzer 
for John Harbison: The Flight into Egypt.) 





Early music 

Boston is a musical banquet of historically informed per- 
formances of pre-classical music. After 19 years as 
Banchetto Musicale, Martin Pearlman’s Boston Baroque 
celebrates its new name by paying tribute to its old, by per- 
forming suites from Schein’s Banchetto Musicale. The 
same program, appropriately called “The Virtuoso 
Baroque,” also includes music by Corelli, Rameau, and a 
Bach wedding cantata with vibrant Nancy Armstrong (Oc- 
tober 9), who will be back in Boston Cecilia’s season open- 
er, Handel’s Alexander’s Feast, with bass Robert Honey- 
sucker, under Donald Teeters (October 17). 


New music 

Another embarrassment of riches, with some of our best 
musicians appearing unheralded in distinguished ensem- 
bles and composers consortiums. Our senior citizen of new 
music is Richard Pittman’s Boston Musica Viva, which is 
having a particularly lively 24th season. Highlights for me 
will be Sir Peter Maxwell Davies’s extraordinary music- 
theater piece, Eight Songs for a Mad King, “semi-staged” 
by Nicholas Deutsch (November 20). 

The brilliant players of the California E.A.R. Unit will 
perform Elliott Carter’s hilarious and moving Triple Duo at 
their first Harvard gig of the season (October 11). The 
Boston premiere of Carter’s Scrivo in Vento will be fea- 
tured, along with works by Ned Rorem and French 
Baroque composer Marin Marais, in what has become one 
of Boston’s best traditions, the annual NEC faculty recital 
at Jordan Hall by versatile BSO flutist Fenwick Smith. His 
partners this year are pianist Sally Pinkas and BSO 
harpist Ann Hobson Pilot (September 20). 


Chamber music 

Our most accomplished string quartet, excelling in both 
classical and contemporary music, is the Lydian String 
Quartet, in residence at Brandeis. Their program of the 
Brahms clarinet quintet and Mozart’s incomplete clarinet 
quintet movement with clarinettist Bruce Creditor and 
Roger Sessions’s Second Quartet (November 21) sounds 
like the chamber-music event of the season. 

I’ve been profoundly impressed by the young Borromeo 
String Quartet, so I’d make every effort not to miss their 
free recital at MIT (October 16). They’re also doing a se- 
ries of concerts at the Gardner Museum. 

Chamber music also comes in other combinations than 
string quartets, and some of our best chamber musicians 
are members of the Boston Chamber Music Society. The 
opening concert of their 12th season is a Romantic pro- 
gram featuring John Harbison’s extraordinary tribute to 
Schubert for piano quartet, “November 19, 1828” (Octo- 
ber 16 and 18). 


Visiting celebrities 

The biggest stars appearing in the Bank of Boston 
Celebrity Series — Yo-Yo Ma, Jessye Norman, Jean- 
Pierre Rampal, the Vienna Philharmonic — you proba- 
bly don’t need me (or want me) to tell you about. But I'd 
especially like to call your attention to three of my favorite 
pianists, who will be appearing after the New Year: Gar- 
rick Ohlsson (February 26); Russell Sherman, who will 
be playing the world premiere of a piece by Gunther 
Schuller that he commissioned (March 28); and the 
BSO’s wonderful pianist, Benjamin Pasternack (April 18), 
who is not exactly a visitor. 

And perhaps the most exciting celebrity event of all. 
Leon Fleisher may be the greatest pianist America ever 
produced, but he developed a muscular disorder of his 
right hand in 1964 and, as a result, has not given a solo 
recital in decades, though he remains a distinguished con- 
ductor and educator and continues to perform concertos 
for the left hand. He has agreed to play a benefit concert 
for the new-music consortium Composers in Red Sneak- 
ers — piano music for the left hand, including new short 
pieces by three of the Sneaks themselves (at Jordan Hall, 
October 12). QO | 
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With over six regional awards to its credit, our clam 
chowder is so good you might be tempted to fill yourself 
up on it. But don’t. With a menu that features all kinds of 
delicious new items, you'll want to leave plenty of room. 


Our Award-Winning Clam Chowder Is Just For Starters 


Corner of Dartmouth and Stuart Streets, Back Bay at Copley Place. For reservations call (617) 424-7425 | 
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Susan of Brookline found her roommate 
Lise through the Phoenix. 


When David Kleiler had two rooms 
to fill in his condo, he turned to the 
Phoenix to find Chris and D.J. 


PHOTOS BY ERIC VAN BUSKIRK 


Phoenix Classifieds will work 
for you too. 
Call 267-1234 to place your ad. 


Pay to run your Roommate, Housemate or Sublet ad for two weeks 


and we’ll keep running it for free until it works. 











It took Kristine 
and Corine of 
Cambridge just one 
week to find their 


roommate Jennifer 








AARON! 
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PAKISTANI QAWWALI GIANT, Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan’s performance at Sanders Theater promises to be the mind-blowing event of the year. 


UHL SOU 


Global giants, local legends, and traditional 


| by Banning Eyre 


espite recession, club closings, band 
breakups and international turmoil, 
the world-music scene in Boston 
remains vibrant. There is literally no 
way to preview all that will transpire 
within this city’s many ethnic en- 
claves in coming months. But the 
fall’s high-profile events alone 


| should hearten even the most ardent global 


enthusiast. 
The big news items are Boston debuts by 


| two legends, the giant of Pakistani Qawwali 


music Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan, and the 


| guardians of Afro-Cuban culture, Los 


Mujfiequitos de Matanzas. Nusrat’s fabu- 


| lous tenor and profoundly spiritual perfor- 
| mance have made him the most beloved 


Qawwali singer alive, commanding stupen- 


| dous sums for his performances back 


home. Since his discovery by Peter Gabriel 


| in the early 1980s, Nusrat has appeared in 


Europe and done two or three exclusive 


| dates in the US, but he has never toured 


here. World Music’s presentation of Nusrat 
Fateh Ali Khan at Sanders Theater on Sun- 
day, October 11 promises to be the mind- 
blowing performance of the year. 

From far humbler origins, Los Mufie- 
quitos de Matanzas take their name from 
the small Cuban town where they have 
lived and preserved African music and 


| dance since 1952. Dense, percussive, and 


yet sublimely whimsical, the rumba com- 


| positions of Los Mufiequitos preserve the 
| very core of Cuban music, which has influ- 


enced international styles from Kinshasa 
to Paris to LA for much of this century. 


| Inquilifios Boricuas en Accion (IBA) 


brings Los Mufiequitos to Boston for a 
week of workshops culminating in a per- 
formance at Kresge Auditorium on Friday, 
November 6. 

Most of this fall’s lineup fits into the 


" , } 
ei ‘ ol =ivy j euMt 


performers fill the fall line-up 


GRUPO AYMARA play both indigenous wind and percussion 
music as well as a more European-influenced sound. 


dance-pop and ethnic-folk categories, but 
Boston will host at least one world-class 
concert of Indian classical music. South 
Indian violinist L. Shankar, a veteran of 
John McLaughlin’s Shakti, performs with 
a North and a South Indian percussionist 
at Paine Hall on Sunday, October 4. 

If you want to taste the whole world at 
once, don’t miss the 1992 International 
Festival, November 12 through 15, at the 
World Trade Center. In addition to global 
cuisine and a huge crafts market, the festi- 
val includes some 80 performing groups 
from 65 countries. You can take in every- 
thing from Finnish, Greek, and Filipino 
dance troupes to Chinese hammer dul- 
cimers and Bulgarian song. Loosen your 
feet to the samba of Brazilerinho or the 


_ Bahamain groove of the Kirkland Bodie 


Band. The name of the game is endless 
variety at a very reasonable price. 

Boston continues to see great local and 
visiting acts from Latin America. To kick 
things off this fall, World Music presents 
1992 Boston Music Award winners Flor 
de Cafia at Nightstage on Friday, Septem- 
ber 25. With amazing facility, this band 
plays it all, from Dominican merengue, 
Antillean zouk, and Puerto Rican bomba 
to Uruguayan candombe and Andean 
huayno. 

Bolivian traditional music has a venera- 
ble history that predates Hispanic coloniz- 
ers. Grupo Aymara, who appear at 
Sanders Theater on Friday, October 2, be- 
gin their show with indigenous wind and 
percussion music but move on to the 
string and panpipe sounds that evolved 
under European influence. In a more pop- 
ular vein, singer/songwriter Juan Manuel 
Serat, from Barcelona, enjoys sensational 
acclaim in Spain and throughout Latin 
America. He brings a five-piece band to 
the Berklee Performance Center on Satur- 
day, October 10. 

The much-touted book and film The 
Mambo Kings Play Songs of Love fictional- 
ized the story of how Cuban saxophonist 
and bandleader Mario Bauza and his 
brother-in-law Frank “Machito” Grillo 
came to the US in the 1930s. The real 
Bauza, now 81, has reigned over New 
York’s Afro-Cuban music scene since the 
days when young trumpeter Dizzy Gille- 
spie was just discovering Latin music. On 
Sunday, November 8, Bauza brings his 
19-piece Afro-Cuban Jazz Orchestra to 
the Strand Theater, in Dorchester. The 
event begins with a free lecture by Bauza 
at 5 p.m. 

Argentina’s legendary vocalist and voice 
of conscience Mercedes Sosa makes her 
much-celebrated annual visit to Symphony 
Hall on Wednesday, November 11. Also 
on November 11, Brazil’s gifted and pro- 
lific bandleader Milton Nascimento brings 
his extraordinary band to the Berklee Per- 























formance Theater. 

From there, the Latin-music action 
moves to the Jorge Hernandez Cultural 
Center at Villa Victoria. On November 
20, Danilo Perez and Giovanni Hidal- 
go play spicy Latin jazz. A veteran of 
Dizzy Gillespie’s big band and Mickey 
Hart’s Planet Drum, the virtuoso Hi- 
dalgo breaks new ground on the conga 
with every performance. On December 
11 at Jorge Hernandez, New England’s 
Trovadores Showcase present an 
evening of rural Puerto Rican song. 

October brings great African perfor- 
mance art to the Strand Theater. On 
Saturday, October 10, the Benin Club 
of Massachusetts presents Osayomore 
Joseph and his 15-piece Afrobeat en- 
semble, direct from Nigeria. This out- 
fit promises to deliver a classic evening 
of rootsy, big-band, electric pop. 
Then, on October 16, World Music 
presents Odadaa! an exceptional 
group of traditional drummers and 
dancers from Ghana. With exotic cos- 
tumes, flourish, and virtuosity, 
Odadaa! span the range of social, spir- 
itual, and royal traditional forms. 

The pioneers of Haiti’s voodoo 
pop, Boukman Eksperyans, have 
been mostly hunkered down at home 
since Haiti’s tragic military coup a 
year ago. But this firebrand show 
band re-emerge this fall with a date at 
the Strand Theater on September 27 
and one at Nightstage on November 
6, where they open up for Toots and 
the Maytals as part of the Benson 
and Hedges Blues and Rhythm Festi- 
val Club. 

The reggae scene hangs in limbo 
pending the reopening of the Channel 
or the emergence of a new dread 


ham, Kevin Burke, and Christian 
Lemaitre. These fine players are 
known as much for their onstage wit 
as for their fiddling. In other Euro- 
folk events, the 12 singer/dancers of 
the Dmitri Pokrovsky Ensemble de- 
liver a lively evening of ancient, Rus- 
sian folklorica at Sanders Theater on 
Saturday, November 28. And on Sat- 
urday, December 5 at the Somerville 
Theater, Voice of the Turtle play mu- 
sic of the Sephardic Jews from North 
Africa to Eastern Europe. 

Friendly folkiness and relentlessly 
precise uplift mark the music of Out- 
back. This quintet builds grooves 
around the crisp fretwork of acoustic 
guitarist Martin Cradick and the woof 
and buzz of aboriginal Australian 
didgeridoo played by Graham Wig- 
gins. Outback bring their high-spirited 
virtuosity to Johnny D’s on September 
23. To round out the eclectic side of 
world folk, on Saturday, November 
14, the Somerville Theater hosts Ac- 
cordions That Shook the World, an 
orgy of squeeze-box music from Ca- 
jun to Irish to avant-garde. 

Boston’s club scene continues to 
evolve, and at press time, the fates of 
key world-music establishments re- 
main unclear. One known fact: big 
changes are in store at the Middle 
East Café, in Central Square, which 
will soon open a large, new room 
downstairs, in what used to be a 
bowling alley. Due to parking restric- 
tions, the initial license allows for just 
350 patrons, but the room can hold 
up to 800 and will for special events, 
such as the promised November 
booking of Senegalese superstar 
Youssou N’Dour. This could be the 
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band is re-forming with new mem- 
bers, and plans to begin performing 
again this fall. Antigravity offer a 
cooler, composition-oriented cross of 
North Indian music and jazz. 

New and revived bands continue to 
appear as well. The masterful Afro- 
Cuban outfit Ache are officially de- 
funct, but continue to pop up occa- 
sionally on club calendars. And there 
are rumors of a revived version of the 
fine Haitian voodoo-music pop band, 
Batwell Rada. Also watch for Rum- 
bAfrica, a new Zairean dance band 
who pick up the soukous torch from 
the recently disbanded Freestyle. 

If you’re up for a dependable night 
of international dance clubbing, the 
Harbor Club at the World Trade 
Center hosts Rio Nights, the best in 
Brazilian boogie, every Sunday. Also 
Club Afrique, downstairs at Estelle’s, 
is the lone survivor out of last year’s 
explosion of Afropop dance clubs. 
Club Afrique includes a variety of 
music, but the mainstay is Zairean 
soukous, still the most popular dance 
music in Africa. 

Local FM radio offers the best way 
to keep up with the fast-paced world- 
music scene, where bands and events 
come and go with little warning. 
WERS 88.9 continues its broad- 
based world-music show Gyroscope, 
weekdays 2 to 5 p.m. Featuring selec- 
tive, tasteful programming, and fre- 
quent live mixes of local bands, Gyro- 
scope leads the way for college radio 
in the world-music arena. You can 
also get hot tips as well as great Latin, 
African, and Caribbean tunes on Con 
Salsa, Saturdays at 10 p.m. on 


WBUR 90.9, right after Afropop |, 
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compositions to town. 


venue. Still, this fall will see New 
England tours by Culture, Black 
Uhuru, Jimmy Cliff, Andrew Tosh, 
Mickey Dread, and the classic vocal 
trio Wailing Souls. Watch for local 
dates. Meanwhile, the Western Front 
continues to host fine regional talent: 
S.W.A.M.M.P Band (Sound, Wis- 
dom, and Many Musical Powers) on 
September 18 and 19, Motion on 
September 25 and 26, Cool Run- 
nings on October 2 and 3, Bankie 
Banks on October 16 and 17, and 
the I-Tones on November 6 and 7. 

The fall brings a plethora of world- 
folk events. Since their start in 1971, 
Boston’s female a cappella ensemble 
Laduvane have emerged as fine expo- 
nents of Balkan traditional music. 
The group sings and dances at the 
Charles Playhouse on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 18. In a similar vein, the 30 mem- 
bers of the Yerevan Women’s Choir 
from Armenia appear at Sanders 
Theater on Sunday, October 25. 

The Celtic music scene continues 
to thrive. Fall highlights include the 
Chieftains at the Music Hall in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire on 
Thursday, December 3. On Friday, 
November 6 at the Somerville The- 
ater, don’t moss the Celtic Fiddle 
Festival, featuring Johnny Cunning- 











LOS Soladerres DE MATANZAS avian their dense, percussive, yet whimsical 


large, accessible, dance space that lo- 
cal worldbeat promoters have 
dreamed of for years. 

That’s good news for Boston’s 
ever-changing array of local acts. On 
the dance scene, Ibrahima Camara’s 
Worldbeat just keep getting better. 
With his 10- to 15-piece band, Cama- 
ra has refined his blend of percussion- 
heavy African traditional styles, reg- 
gae, and dance funk to a remarkably 
high level. Wildest Dreams play pol- 
ished worldpop fusion with a solid 
core of gospel, reggae, and the more 
celebratory African pop styles. Fall 
dates include the Tam on October 2 
and Ryles on October 23. Another 
eclectic outfit, Cosmos Factory, has 
emerged forcefully on the worldbeat 
dance scene this year. This band 
spans Afro-Cuban song, reggae, sam- 
ba, and — my favorite — Algerian 
rai. And speaking of eclectic, Boston’s 
country-Klezmer-quasi-Bulgarian 
rockers Hypnotic Clambake are back 
in town and ready to hit the clubs 
again following a successful US tour. 

On the listening side, two local 
bands, Natraj and Warren Senders’s 
Antigravity, offer different takes on 
East-meets-West. Natraj blend jazz 
with Indian and West African 
rhythms and melodic stylings. The 





Worldwide. On Sunday, tune into 
WMBR 88.1 for the eclectic Alien’s 
Corner from 4 to 6 p.m., and later 
that night, catch some North African 
and Middle Eastern music on Mecca, 
8 to 11 p.m. on WZBC, 90.3. 

For world-music LP collectors, the 
schedule of releases continues to di- 
versify as labels experiment with and 
retreat from world-music strategies. 
Expect noteworthy new releases from 
Brazil’s Gilberto Gil (Tropical 
Storm), Algeria’s Cheb Khaled (Poly- 
gram), Haiti’s Foula (Sound Wave) 
and Boukman Eksperyans (Mango), 
as well as Afropop greats Baaba Maal 
(Mango), King Sunny Ade (Sound 
Wave), and Thomas Mapfumo 
(Sound Wave). David Byrne contin- 
ues to oversee international releases 
with Asia Classics 2: Dancing is Beau- 
tiful, (dance remixes of quirky Hindi 
pop), Cuba Classics 3: Diablo al In- 
fierno, (the best of commercial Cuban 
pop), and The Return of Tom Ze: The 
Hips of Tradition (new work from 
Byrne’s Brazilian alter ego), all on Lu- 
aka Bop. Finally, after a long silence, 
the British Earthworks series re- 
sumes this fall with the appearance of 
another excellent South African pop 
compilation, Jive Soweto: The Inde- 
structible Beat of Soweto, Volume 4.2 
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Available at 
Boston area 
Record Stores 
October 1 


Featuring: 
“Don’t Waste 
My Time” 


Request 
on WCGY, 
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Fior de Tame 


From Bolivia 


Grupo 
Ay mara 


Sunday Oct. 11 
Sanders Theatre, 7pm 


$17.50 & $23.00 
(inchudes 50 Sanders Theatre 
Restoration F ee) 












Drummers and 
Dancers of Ghana errr i cate 
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Johnny Cunningham 
Christan Lemaitre 
Kevin Burke 


Fri. Nov. 6, Somerville Theatre, 8pm, $15 
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Joe Burke, the Savoy- 
Doucet Cajun Band, 

The Art Van Damme Trio, 
Guy Klucevsek, Flaco 
Jimenez y su Conjunto 


Saturday Nov. 28 





Friday Oct. 2 Oy 
Sanders Theatre, 
$15 & $17.50 


(Includes 50 Sanders Theatre Restoration F ee) 
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8th Anniversary Concert 
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From Pakistan 


Nusrat Fateh 





Friday Oct. 16 


and $17 


Sunday Oct. 25 
Sanders Theatre 
4pm, $18 
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Saturday Nov. 14, 8pm 
Somervile Theate, $17.50 





From Russia 


Saturday Dec. § 
Somerville Theatre 
Bpm, $15 





For info (617) 876-9240 
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Want to meet other successful singles? 

Try responding to a Phoenix Personal Call Ad. 
It’s the Phone Call That Could Change Your Life 
(See Classifieds Section in Styles for Details). 
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DAVID WILCOX joins Ferron for an evening of music at Sanders Theatre October 3. 


rULh 


Ril 


| 
| It’s heavy on the folk with the 


| by Robert Moses 


f course you’re familiar with 
Boston’s — or more properly, Cam- 
bridge’s — reputation for the mass 
production of folk-song phenoms. 
The red-brick precincts of Harvard 
Square have echoed with freewheel- 
in’ folkies since Joan Baez (or Bon- 
nie Raitt or Tracy Chapman, pick 
your generation) was a freshman. You will 
have no difficulty seeing fine folk concerts, 
be they in intimate coffeehouses or packed 
| auditoriums. You will have a harder time 
| avoiding falling over two or three six- 
| string strummers as you try to make your 
| way from Au Bon Pain to Nini’s on a Sat- 
| urday night. 
| What you will have trouble finding is 
| country music. It can be done, and it 
| should be done, but you will have to de- 
vote some time and energy to the effort. 
You cannot call 1-333-PICK and discover 
| a zip-code listing of country music just a 
| touch tone away. You cannot even dial 
your radio with a hope of finding Clint 
Black or Garth Brooks just beyond that 
next oldies station. We can give you some 
hints and try to make the experience of 
finding a two-step a little less wayward, 
but, trust me, Bubba, you gotta be willing 
to make the pilgrimage. 





Strumming and singing 

Let’s start with the easy stuff. There are 
so many terrific folk musicians in town 
and coming to town that you can’t hope to 
see them all, and I can’t hope to list them 
all. Maybe it’s best to approach the subject 
geographically. 


The Epicenter — Harvard Square: 
What with all the college students, col- 
lege professors, graduate assistants, post- 
doc fellows, and assorted other hangers- 
on in the nearby groves of academe, there 
is a solid audience for folk music in Cam- 
| bridge, and it has spawned a thriving live 
folk scene. Aside from the street musicians 


‘two-steppers easing their way into the city 


(some of whom, such as Mary Lou Lord, 
come inside occasionally at the Middle 
East Café or Christopher’s), find folk mu- 
sic in the hallowed halls of Passim (47 
Palmer Street, 492-7679) and the Name- 
less Coffee House (3 Church Street, 864- 
1630). Just a bit up the street in Porter 
Square, Christopher’s (1920 Mass Ave, 
876-9180) offers names, such as Randy 
Black, Asa Brebner, or Martin Sexton, 





DON’T MESS HER HAIR: Christine Lavin is just one of the 
“Four Bitchin’ Babes” at Sanders in November. 
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that have earned local renown but haven’t 
broken on the national scene, along with 
long-time favorites such as Pousette-Dart 
Band’s Jon Curtis or John Troy sitting in 
with friends or working out new material. 
At the Plough and Stars (912 Mass Ave, 
492-9653), the area’s longstanding Irish 
pub and still the favorite source of Guin- 
ness for many, notables such as Spider 
John Koerner and Mr. Bones perform at 
the end of the bar while latecomers try fu- 
tilely to attract the bartender’s attention. 
Further down Mass Ave, in Central 
Square, Nightstage (823 Main Street, 
497-8200) also books occasional folk acts. 
This fall’s bookings include Rory Block on 
September 17 and Maura O’Connell in 
October. 

The academy provides not only an audi- 
ence for folk, but venues as well. Har- 
vard’s Paine Hall and Sanders Theatre are 
often the setting for folk concerts, fed by 
several local concert-organizing groups. 
FolkTree, a notable purveyor of acoustic 
music in the Boston area, has put together 
a fall schedule that includes a gig for Arlo 
Guthrie at Sanders on November 7. 
Sanders is also a stop on World Music’s 
survey of musical cultures. This fall, 
Gruppo Aymara, a presentation of pre- 
Hispanic American music and dance ap- 
pear on October 2, and the Yerevan 
Women’s Choir journeys to Sanders from 
Cambridge’s sister city in Armenia on Oc- 








tober 25. Revolutionary Acts also has a full 
schedule at Sanders, including an evening 
with David Wilcox and Ferron (she has 
just released a live set, Not a Still Life), on 
October 3, a John Gorka record-release 
celebration for his third Windham Hill 
record, Temporary Road, on October 23, 
and the “Buy Me, Bring Me, Take Me, 
Don’t Mess My Hair . . . Life According to 
Four Bitchin’ Babes Revue” with Christine 
Lavin, Megon McDonough, Sally Fin- 
gerett, and Grammy-winner Julie Gold on 
November 8. Other academic settings for 
music include the Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education (42 Brattle Street) and 
the Blacksmith House (56 Brattle Street) 
which host the Gloucester Hornpipe and 
Clog Society on November 19, “A Celtic 
Christmas” on December 17, and the 
Blacksmith House Folk Festival, includ- 
ing an evening with Bob Franke on 
November 6. Call 547-6789. 


In and around town 

Johnny D’s, in Somerville’s Davis Square 
(776-9667), showcases national and local 
rock, blues, country, world-beat, and folk 
acts. In addition to all that, the food’s okay, 
the people are friendly, there’s a dance 
floor, and there’s not a bad seat in the 
house. Some of my favorite acoustic shows 
in recent memory have taken place at John- 
ny D’s, including an emotional rainy night 
with Townes Van Zandt and an illuminat- 
ing show by Jimmie Dale Gilmore. This 
fall’s acoustic series includes a visit by Out- 
back, an outfit that features two Brits on 
various instruments, including a didgeri- 
doo, a French violinist, and a Senegalese 
drummer, on September 23, and a much- 
anticipated performance by Paul Geremia 
on September 29. The Story, a duo whose 
debut record has just been picked up by 
Elektra, also stop by occasionally. 

The Bog of Allen in Jamaica Plain 
(Green Street, 522-2400), though an Irish 
bar, often features a Monday bluegrass 
stomp with the Beacon Hillbillies, a 
group of local pickers (including Blood 
Orange’s Jimmy Ryan) with a new record 
out on East Side Digital. There are more 
Irish bars springing up all the time and 
most of them host a sessitin for traditional 
Irish music — check the listings and 
spring for a pint for the players. 

Folk can also be found in tonier locales, 
including the venerable Symphony Hall on 
the corner of Mass Ave and Huntington 
Avenue. Most notably, Texas song-spinner 
Nancy Griffith will be the centerpiece of a 
FolkTree Jamboree for three nights, Octo- 
ber 23, 24, and 25. She will be joined in 
succession by Jerry Jeff Walker, Jonathan 
Edwards, and Livingston Taylor. And the 
legendary Argentine singer Mercedes Sosa 
returns to Symphony Hall on November 
11 with a brand new record in tow. 


Out of town and in the air 


Folk and acoustic music surround the 
See FOLK * C&W, page 16 
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Cherubini’s 


EDEA 


Concert Presentation (in Italian) 


Support Opera in Boston. Excellent Seats Still Available! 
We apologize to our patrons for any confusion last week at the Box Office. 


A benefit for the Elizabeth Taylor Foundation for AIDS Research 
Ticket prices: $60.00, $40.00, $25.00, $10.00 


Tickets available at Symphony Hall Box Office or by calling (617) 266-1200 
































7:00 PM 


Vudy Collims 
Y JVokn Prine 


4 Sunday, November 8, 1992 
at Symphony Hall, Boston 


One Performance Only 


Ticket Prices: $19.50/28.50 
Tickets available through 
Ticketmaster (617-931-2000), SymphonyCharge 
(617-266-1200), or the Symphony Hall Box Office . 
Benefactor and Patron tickets, including Champagne 
Reception with the performers available through 
Cohen Hillel Academy (617-639-2880). 
Sponsored.in part by Kappy's 


“A portion of the price of some tickets is tax deductible 
All proceeds benefit Cohen Hillel Academy, Marblehead, MA 
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LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
MEMORIAL CONCERT 


Sunday, September 20, 1992 - 8:00 PM 
Symphony Hall, Boston 


Sylvia Sass 
Veriano Luchetti 
Rita Gorr 
John Macurdy 
Sarah Reese 


Boston Festival Opera Orchestra and Chorus 
David W. Spiro, conductor 


~~ 


OCCASIONAL VISITORS to Johnny D’s, The Story have just 





1992 





had their debut record picked up by Elektra. 


Folk ¢e C&W 


Continued from page 14 

Boston area, and the circuit includes desti- 
nations such as the Old Vienna Kaffehaus 
in Westboro (508-898-2231), which hosts 
Cathal McConnell on September 20 and 
Cheryl Wheeler on December 4, and the 
Me and Thee coffeehouse in Marblehead 
(631-8987) which presents Tom Paxton 
on September 25 and Patty Larkin on 
October 2. 

Further afield, but not out of the ques- 
tion, the Nashua, New Hampshire Center 
for the Arts boasts a schedule that includes 
Dave Van Ronk on September 12 and Lu- 
cie Blue Tremblay on September 25. 
The esteemed Folkway in Peterborough, 
New Hampshire (603-924-7484) wel- 
comes Chris Smither and Steve Tilson on 
October 3, Robin and Linda Williams on 
October 16, and Garnet Rogers on De- 
cember 11. 

Acoustic music may also be plucked out 
of the air hereabouts, and that’s no small 
reason for its success. The area even 
boasts one of the rare commercial folk sta- 
tions, WADN-AM (1120), which is host- 
ing a festival at Damonmill Square in West 
Concord on September 20. The college 
radio stations all offer acoustic shows. The 
most prominent are: The Coffeehouse, 
Monday through Friday from 6 to 10 a.m. 
on WERS-FM (88.9) and Acoustic 
Images, Monday through Friday, from 5 
to 8 a.m. on WUMB-FM (91.9). 


Twangabilly 

Well, that was the good news. The bad 
news is that it’s slim pickins for shitkickers 
in Boston. Why? Radio, or the lack there- 
of. Not that it’s impossible to find country 
music on the dial, it’s just relegated to col- 
lege stations during the hours when most 
two-steppers would rather be dozing. Once 
you’ve tuned in WHRB-FM’s 


a probable appearance by the Iguanas. 
Just signed by Jimmy Buffett’s Margari- 
taville label, the Iguanas blend country 
with Mexican traditional, sambas, New 
Orleans mambo, and just plain sweat for 
an unforgettable show. Watch for their ar- 
rival. 

There are other country joints — or 
joints for a night — around town. Call the 
Green Street Grill in Cambridge (280 
Green Street, 876-1655) on a Monday 
night. Not only do they serve the best 
$7.95 dinner in town, but local country 

* bands (and rockers putting on the big hat 
for the evening) such as Wheelers and 
Dealers or Bob L’Heureux and the Al- 
mighty sometimes hold forth. The Middle 
East Café in Cambridge’s Central Square 
occasionally hosts off-the-wall country 
acts; I’ve even seen local stalwart John 
Lincoln Wright offer a set in the incon- 
gruous confines of the Middle East. The 
Blue Star on Route 1 in Saugus (just 
around the corner from the orange di- 
nosaur) has a genuine roadhouse feel, but 
spotty bookings. Wait for John Lincoln 
Wright to show up. To get an overview of 
the local country scene, make the pilgrim- 
age to Lombardo’s in Randolph for the 
Massachusetts Country Music Association 
awards night. This year’s event takes place 
on September 28. Call 986-5000 for de- 
tails. 

At the larger forums, the Don Law 
group promises Mary Chapin Carpenter 
at the Berklee Performance Center on 
November 14, and is looking for Lyle 
Lovett to lead his large band at the Or- 
pheum sometime in November. Country 
usually holds down the main stage at the 
Topsfield Fair in October, and the North 
Shore Music Theatre in Beverly (508-922- 
8500) has scheduled Willie Nelson and 
Family for October 11, Johnny Cash for 
November 6, and the Charlie Daniels 
Band with Carlene Carter on November 
22. QO 





(95.3) Hillbilly at Harvard on 
Saturday mornings or WZBC- 
FM (91.5) on Sunday morning, 
you’ve about run the gamut. 
Why Boston can’t sustain a 
commercial country station 
when country is the fastest- 
growing format in the nation 
continues to mystify me. It’s 
time to cast away the stereotype 
that New England won’t sup- 
port country music. 

I suggest you show your sup- 
port by finding some live coun- 
try music as soon as possible. 
The first place to look: Johnny 
D’s in Somerville. Lynn Aug- 
ust, a zydeco accordionist who 
shook up this year’s Jazz and 
Heritage Festival in New Or- 
leans and has a new record, 
Creole Cruiser, should cause a 
fuss on September 11. And Ali- 
son Kraus will be making her 
first appearance after her new 
record’s released on October 
15. November’s schedule 
should feature a reappearance 











by Texas whirlwind Tish Hine LOOK FOR Lyle Lovett and his large 


josa, also toting a new disc, and 








band to invade the Orpheum in November. 
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YS Brookline Ave., Boston. 247-8605 

\round the corner from Fenway Park) 
FALL SCHEDULE - WEEKENDS 

5-0 (Info 576-XS50) LIME ROCKETS STANDING HAMPTONS 
9/18, 9/19, 11/27, 11/28 10/3 10/30 
UNDERCOVER LIVING PROOF STEVE SMITH & THE NAKEDS 
9/25, 11/7 10/9, 10/10, 12/4, 12/5 10/31 
THE SENSE THE RESPONSE BOYS OF SUMMER 
9/26, 10/11, 10/24, 11/10, 11/21 10/16, 10/17, 11/13, 11/4 11/6 
BLUE HEAVEN MARK MORRIS & CAT-TUNES JENNY WOODMEN BAND 
10/2 10/23 11/20 

THURSDAYS WEDNESDAYS SPORTS 
td 10/15, 10/29, 11/12 ee 

' ; , & THE ACCESSORIES VENT 

9/23, 10/7, 10/21, 11/4 E S 
MARK MORRIS & 
CAT TUNES UNDERCOVER ON 
10/1, 10/22, 11/5, 11/19 | 9/31, 10/14, 10/28, : 
11/11 T\ 7 

THE RESPONSE 7 S 
10/8, 12/3 

Modern & Classic Rock Join us before and after 

Red Sox games 

FUNCTION ROOM AVAILABLE 8 
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NOSTALGIA 


On the beach, 10 min. from downtown Boston 
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The legendary comedy and music club 


Presenting the best national headliners and local comedy 

















& music talent 7 nights a week! 
Look for these headliners coming this fall... 
Carol Siskind Brett Butler 
Will Ourst Lewis Black 
Rick Corso Tommy Sledge 
Larry Amoros Joe Yannetty 
tottidttotctctttctctctot: 







The Red Stripe Boonoononos Concert Series 
presents the top reggoe bands in the country! 


Coming in '93, look for some of the biggest names in comedy and 
the hottest names in music including rock, reggae, jazz, blues and more! 


FOIE AAAI 
Group & Col All Ages Shows 


Discounts 
iscount Validated Parking 


With this ad, get one FREE ticket with the purchase of one full-price ticket. 
Valid Sunday through Friday and late show Saturday. Expires October 31, 19972. 
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ENTERTAINMENT COMPLEXES 
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HOT NEW ENSEMBLE: the Lincoin Center Jazz Orchestra feature 18 of today’s most innovative musicians, including Wynton Marsalis. 


HH 


First-rate music fills a city 
that’s no longer just a stepping stone 


by Jon Garelick 


usicians can’t get enough gigs, 
fans perennially eye New York 
with envy, and club owners 
haven’t made a dime since the 
beginning of time, but jazz con- 
tinues to happen in Boston. For 
every club that falls (the 1369 
Jazz Club, Charlie’s Tap), a cou- 
ple of new ones tenaciously sprout 
through the pavement (the Middle East 
Café, the Playground performance space 
in the South End). And there will never be 
a shortage of first-rate musicians calling 
Boston home — there are too many teach- 


| ing jobs at places such as Berklee and the 


New England Conservatory to provide jazz 
talents a secure financial base before fac- 


| ing the perils of the road once again. Gary 


Burton, Mick Goodrick, George Russell, 
Ran Blake, Danilo Perez, and Giovanni 
Hidalgo all call Boston home. And they all 
play out — sometimes for free in their 


| school auditoriums. 


So, herewith, some of the scheduled 
highlights for the fall and a guide to local 


| venues. 


| On stage 


Start with the funky places — cheap and 


| informal, where the unexpected is most 
| likely to happen. First and foremost among 
them is the Willow Jazz Club, in Ball 


Square, Somerville. A neighborhood joint 
divided be.ween the barroom — where the 


| patrons w.'tch sports on cable and argue in 
| loud voices; — and the “lounge” — where 


jazz nerd: of all stripes nurse beers for 
hours on 2nd while local heroes like the 


| Fringe hold forth ’til closing. 


The Fringe — sax, bass, drums — have 


| been making uncompromising avant-garde 
| jazz for 20 years with all the energy of a 


rock band and the musical sophistication 
that only the most technically adept jazz 


musicians can call forth. They play every 
Wednesday night. 

The Willow’s booker, Brian Walkley 
(himself a pianist fronting his own quintet 
in several clubs around town), has brought 
in jazz greats such as Mal Waldron and 
Donald Brown in the past, and this season 
also looks promising. One of the local 
greats who makes Boston his home base, 
Blue Note recording artist Jerry 
Bergonzi, makes one of his regular Wil- 
low Stops Octo- 
ber 15, 16, 
and 17. Two 
great young 
players, pi- 
anist Geoff 
Keezer (soon 
due with a new 
Columbia re- 
cording) and } 
vibist Steve Nel- ; 
son, come to @ 
the Willow on 
October 23 
and 24. 


MAMBO 


KING Mario Bauza 
makes two regional 
stops with his 19- 
piece Afro-Cuban 
Jazz Orchestra. 


Then there’s the Middle East, in Central 
Square, Cambridge. The Middle East (be- 
sides making great food) has become 
something of a musical three-ring circus, 
booking thrash rock, international ethnic 
(or “world music”) bands, and heavy- 
weight jazz avant-gardists such as Bill 
Frisell, Steve Lacy, and the Jazz Passen- 
gers. You’re bound to read about the Mid- 
die East in other articles in this Fall Pre- 
view, but just to give you an idea of how 
eclectic the Middle East can be, this is an 
Arabic restaurant that books Yiddish- 
singing Klezmer bands. 

There’s music in the back room, the 
corner café/bakery, where, in warm 
weather, you can watch as passersby on 
the sidewalk burst into terpsichorean 
flights as they pass the front door and 
catch whiffs of African zouk music from 
within. This month, the Middle East is 
scheduled to open a 350-seat basement 
club (formerly the site of a bowling alley). 
Meanwhile, the jazz will expand from the 
current Monday-night schedule. And if 
you are one of those millions of talented 
musicians looking for a gig, give booker 
Carolyn Kelley a call at 547-3118. 

On to the fancy-schmansy places, the 
hotel jazz clubs — the Regattabar (in the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Square) and 
Scullers (in the Guest Quarters Suite Ho- 
tel, 400 Soldiers Field Road). These 
rooms consistently book the biggest inter- 
national jazz stars, and occasionally earn 

the ire of local fans and, especially, 
musicians. They’re probably the 
inspiration for the musician- 
without-honor line: “I had to 

move to New York to get a 

gig in Boston.” But that 

doesn’t do the rooms jus- 

tice. Both do book local 
musicians. In the past, 


we’ve been lucky to have even one such 
room in town. 

A couple of world-class locally based 
bands come into the Regattabar later this 
month. Trumpeter Tiger Okoshi arrives 
with his band Tiger’s Baku on September 
25, then the fine Latin-jazz vocalist Mili 
Bermejo with bassist Dan Greenspan and 
guitarist Mick Goodrick, celebrating the 
release of their new CD on Green Linnet 
(September 26); veteran trumpeter Herb 
Pomeroy with his quintet play September 
29; and avant-fusion electric guitarist 
Wolfgang Muthspiel with the excellent 
post-bop trumpeter Tom Harrell are on 
stage September 30. : 

And of course, there are the usual big 
recording stars from out of town. Former 
Weather Reporter Joe Zawinul comes in 
with his five-piece Zawinul Syndicate on 
September 18 and 19; guitar great Larry 
Coryell duets with his guitarist son Julian 
Coryell on September 24; and lush vocalist 
Little Jimmy Scott (whose career and 
unique ballad style were recently revived on 
the Sire release All the Way) does a double 
date with young mainstream guitarist 
Mark Whitfield on October 1 and 2. Roy 
Hargrove, one of the most exciting of the 
new under-30 crowd of jazz trumpeters, 
comes in with a quintet that includes the 
equally exciting young alto saxophonist 
Antonio Hart on October 3 and 4. 

Scullers, booked by Fred Taylor, impre- 
sario of the late, legendary Jazz Workshop, 
also mixes it up, and uses his many years 
in the jazz business to come up with un- 
usual mixing and matching. Local regulars 
include pop/jazz tenor Myanna (a fine 
composer, arranger, and player who 
makes you forget all about “smooth” jazz 
schmaltz artists like Kenny whatshis- 
name); and drummer Matt Gordy, and 
the aforementioned Brian Walkley. An- 
other local jazz institution, vocalist Rebec- 
ca Parris, comes in for three days to cele- | 
brate the release of her latest CD on the 
weekend of September 24. 

Then there’s a Scullers one-of-a-kind 
deal, the continuation of the Cookin’ with 
Jazz series, wherein guest chef Joyce Del- | 
la Chiesa cooks up some of her favorites | 
and husband Ron (of WGBH-FM) MCs 
while jazz cooks in the background. Call it 
a gimmick if you like, but the presence of 
a crack swing line-up such as Scott 
Hamilton, Dave McKenna, guitarist Gray 
Sargent, and drummer Chuck Riggs is 
enough to have me asking for seconds. 

And don’t forget some of the other 
Scullers heavyweights this fall: pianist/big- 
band leader Toshiko Akiyoshi with a trio, 
October 16 and 17; organist Jimmy Mc- 
Griff on November 6 and 7; pianist/vocal 
satirist Mose Allison, November 13 and 
14; and alto sax great Lee Konitz, Decem- 
ber 11 and 12. 


See JAZZ, page 20 | 
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BOSTON’ S BEST GAY BAR 


THIS IS 


COUNTRY. 





UNBELIEVABLE ! 


279 TREMONT STREET - 227 7699 
DEEP IN THE HEART OF THE THEATER DISTRICT. 


























WELCOME BACK 
STUDENTS!! 


ALLSID 


Restaurant & Nightclub 
884-7984 


5 min. from downtown Boston, located in the Rear of the Mystic Mall, Chelsea. 


ALL LIVE BANDS ¥%& EVERY FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
* EVERY WEDNESDAY: 


WET T-SHIRT CONTEST 


with D.J. "ROCKIN' RICK" 


$100.9 CASH PRIZE 
Every Thursday... KARAOKE $500.00 Finals 


with JOEY G 


IN SEPTEMBER... *MO OTBALL: 
miMewsne Meatateemreaem § 127) Aoylston St + Boston «424-774 
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“..the sound of an unruly back beat coming out of The Black Rose...” 
“ ..The Black Rose has just stepped up the tempo...” -Steve Morse, Boston Globe 


The A feleure)=1 51:1 


ATLAS SHRUGGED « FERN HIGHLIGHTS: 


t. 19 
SiGns estan stm Artens | blames. acGin wen elon. 


Sun., Sept. 20 $8/8 BANDS 
UNDERTAKERS SCATTERFIELD, LETTERS TO 
Tues., Sept. 22 CLEO, BERNIES, ORANGUTANG, 
Moaorte (HARVARD BLUES) HoT Box, AND MORE 
Wed., Sept. 23 Costume discount. 
JOHN MONOPOLY Oct. 20 & 27 Acoustic Underground 
Thurs., Sept. 24 10 Acts or more per show 


THE DETERIANTS BiG REGATTA NITE - Bands TBA 
Firth COLUMN 
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SS Fil., Sept. 25 a. 
ge LETTERS TO CLEO 


THUMPER 
Laurie GELTMAN Groove Tupes 


also Sept. 25 
The Atrium presents a Nite of Blues w/ yee thn hate 


Nasty J & THE JOHN Finn Group 
NIGHTCRAWLERS UttrA BLUE 
AND 100 PROOF THE Vouts 


50 Church St. Cambridge ¢ 617-492-8630 
“Rockin’ at The Rose” 


THREE CLUBS UNDER a oO (stele) o 
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533 commonwealth avenue 


kenmore square, boston 
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Jazz 


Continued from page 18 

Then there are the isolated outposts of 
local jazz. One place to keep your eye on 
is the Jorge Hernandez Cultural Center, 
popularly known as Villa Victoria, on 85 
West Newton Street, in the South End. In 
the past, Villa Victoria has brought some 
of the best in Afro-Latin jazz to Boston. 
This year, they plan to feature pianist 
Danilo Perez and percussionist Giovanni 
Hidalgo — both young masters who have 
played with, among others, Dizzy Gille- 
spie. Perez will be recording his RCA/ 
Novus debut album soon, and he remains 
one of the jazz voices in town to watch. 
Perez and Hidalgo happen at Villa Victoria 
on November 20. For more information, 
call 262-1342. 

Speaking of Afro-Latin jazz, Mario 
Bauza, the man who helped invent the 
form (along with his brother-in-law Frank 
“Machito” Grillo, Dizzy Gillespie, and 
Chano Pozo), makes two regional stops 
with his 19-piece Afro-Cuban Jazz Or- 
chestra. First stop is the Portsmouth 
(New Hampshire) Music Hall on Novem- 
ber 5 — call (603) 436-2400 for infor- 
mation — and the second is Dorchester’s 
Strand Theatre on November 8. Bauza is 
now in his 80s, but his young band fulfills 
the fire and invention that fill his Elling- 
tonish compositions. 

Also making a couple of stops is Wyn- 
ton Marsalis — a controversial figure 
among jazz aficionados because of the 
enormous success he has enjoyed while 
rarely taking artistic risks — with the jazz 
orchestra of Lincoln Center, where he is 
the artistic director of the jazz program. 
The 16-piece orchestra will be making a 
28-city tour this year, performing an all- 
Ellington program. New England dates in- 
clude the Fine Arts Center of the Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts at Amherst on Octo- 
ber 8, Symphony Hall in Boston on Octo- 
ber 11, and Mechanics Hall in Worcester 
on October 12 before the tour finishes at 
Lincoln Center on October 19. For gener- 
al information about any of these dates, 
call (212) 875-5299. 

And finally, in local appearances by big- 
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DISC AND SHOW: Texas tenor master Illinois Jacquet cele- 
brates his 70th birthday in Mansfield and on CD. 


1992 


band legends, check the great Texas tenor 
master Illinois Jacquet, celebrating his 
70th birthday with his big band at the Hol- 
iday Inn in Mansfield, on October 16. Call 
(508) 339-2200. 


On disc 

That brings us to the next-best-thing to 
live jazz: recordings. In October, Geri 
Allen, one of the most exciting young pi- 
anist/composers on the scene (and a New 
England Conservatory instructor), releases 
Maroons on Blue Note with longtime col- 
laborator and fellow native Chicagoan 
Marcus Belgrave on trumpet. 

The great saxophonist Wayne Shorter 
makes a Manhattan/Blue Note appéarance 
with Haru (due October 26). Shorter’s 
former stablemate with Miles Davis, 
bassist Ron Carter, will release two new 
Blue Note CDs. One, Ron Carter Plays 
Bach, features the bassist’s transcriptions 
for his own performances of Bach pieces, 
some for as many as nine overdubbed 
basses. The other will feature Carter’s 
quintet plus five cellos. Both records are 
due in November. 

Dizzy Gillespie is in the midst of cele- 
brating a whirlwind 75th year. In Novem- 
ber, he’ll also release a trio of new discs: a 
double set recorded live at the Village 
Vanguard, and another with the Monterey 
Jazz Orchestra. Both are on Blue Note. 

Finally, drummer Jack DeJohnette 
promises to give new meaning to the 
phrase “jazz fusion” when he gets together 
with members of Living Coloiir, including 
guitarist Vernon Reid, for the Manhattan 
release Sift World Anthem. 

In the all-important world of jazz re-is- 
sues, the new Evidence label continues its 
meticulous resurrection of early Sun Ra 
with five new volumes in October. And 
Mosaic, who’s beautiful production, pack- 
aging, and discographical annotation is 
enough to make any true jazz fan break 
out in a cold sweat, promises new multi- 
volume boxed sets from the Count Basie 
Band (the studio Roulette sessions that 
serve as companion to last year’s celebrat- 
ed live recordings); a Thad Jones/Mel 
Lewis set; sets from Louis Armstrong and 
Illinois Jacquet, and a “definitive” Lennie 
Tristano set that will probably produce 
reams of jazz-crit exegesis. Q 








in comfort and style. 





Boston's only licensed sightseeing limousine service featuring impecca- 


bly maintained late model limousines, Stretch Limousines and Sedans. 


Corporate and personal accounts invited. Professional, sophisticated 


PERFECT 


For those special nights on the town, dinner & dancing. A leisurely 
drive in the country or business appointments in the city. Wherever 


you want to go, Commonwealth Limousine Service can take you there 


chauffeurs... friendly and knowledgeable... grace behind the wheel. 


617-787-5575 


American Express, Carte Blanche, 
Dinner's Club, MasterCard, Visa 


Best of Boston Awards 
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MOK TUEE 


oston offers the night-crawler plenty 
of things to do — at least until 2 
a.m. (After that you’re on your own: 
find an after-hours party or, on the 
weekend, schmooze your way into 
the Loft, on Stanhope, next to 
Bertucci’s, for DJs that'll keep you 
dancing until 6 a.m.) 

There’s live music, recorded music, dive 


_ bars, piano bars, and jazz to warm your 
| soul. The following are some (we’ve been 


somewhat selective) of the plethora of 
choices for a evening’s entertainment. All 
establishments are in Boston unless other- 
wise noted. Clubs have a tendency to 
change formats as the fall wears on, so it 
doesn’t hurt to call ahead. AE means the es- 


| tablishment accepts American Express; 
| MC, Master Card; Dis, Discover; CB, 
Carte Blanche; and you can figure out Visa. 


Beer and buddies 

Bill’s Bar, 9 Lansdowne Street, is open 
daily from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. With cheap 
“Bill’s Beer” on tap, served in mugs and 
pitchers, and booth seating, this is Lans- 
downe Street’s version of a neighborhood 
bar. The CD Jukebox and pictures of fa- 
mous Bills on the walls add to the hang- 
ing-out atmosphere, but it’s still a bit more 
upscale than your average dive. Monday 


| night features movies and popcorn at 10 
| p.m. Tuesday is local-band night, with live 
| music on the stage at Venus de Milo next 
| door. Sunday is reggae night. Cover for 


live music, $3. AE, MC, Visa. 
The Boston Beach Club, 300 North 
Market building, Faneuil Hall (227-9660), 


Research and fact-checking by David Pi- 
lat and Ursula Krickl. 


Aclub-crawling, band-following, 
_piano-tickling guide to Boston’s nightlife 


| by Matt Ashare 


is open Sunday through Thursday from 8 
p.m. to 2 a.m. and Friday and Saturday 
from 5 p.m. until 2 a.m. Every major city 
has to have one of these — a bar with surf- 
boards and other beach paraphernalia on 
the walls and, of course, plenty of frozen 
tropical drinks. This is Boston’s version, 
and it features techno, house, and rap spun 
by a DJ on Saturday and Sunday, live blues 
on Monday, reggae bands on Tuesday, and 
diverse local rock and cover bands on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Cover 
on Friday and Saturday $5, subject to 
change. MC, AE, DC, Visa. 

The newly opened Boston Beer Works, 
at 61 Brookline Avenue (536-2337), is 
across from Fenway Park. The Beer 
Works, open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m., is a brew pub that features up to 
eight ales, including a light, fruity raspber- 
ry ale and a hearty oatmeal stout. This fall 
it’s also planning to brew its first lagers, 
and as the weather gets colder, some win- 
ter spiced ales. There is a full lunch and 
dinner menu of grilled meats, fish, and 
beer-basted burgers. AE, MC, Visa, Dis. 

The Cambridge Brewing Company, | 
Kendall Square, Cambridge (494-1994), is 
open on Monday from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, Tuesday through Friday from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m., on Saturday from noon to 1 
a.m., and on Sunday from noon to mid- 
night. This microbrewery features freshly 
brewed ales to accompany a full lunch and 
dinner menu. Rock, rockabilly, R&B, and 
dance bands are featured Saturdays from 
10:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. 

Charlie’s Tap at the Green Street Grill, 
280 Green Street (492-9723 or 876-1655) 
is open daily from 10:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
This is a neighborhood bar with lots of 
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character and characters, Fuller’s ESB on 
tap, and a restaurant that features an eclec- 


tic menu of hot-and-spicy Caribbean food’ 


from 6 to 10 p.m. It’s also got a new juke- 
box stocked with a unique assortment of 
jazz, blues, and rock and roll. Monday fea- 
tures a less-expensive dinner menu and, at 
9:30 p.m., live semi-acoustic rock and roll 
by some of Boston’s best bands. Live jazz, 
blues, and folk music on other weeknights 
at 10 p.m. No cover. AE, MC, Visa. 

Crossroads Pub, 495 Beacon Street 
(262-7371), open daily from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2 a.m., claims to be the last remaining 
neighborhood bar in the Back Bay. Cross- 
roads features a downstairs restaurant, an 
upstairs area for drinking and darts, and a 
selection of beer on tap that ranges from 
Bass and Guinness to Rolling Rock and 
Miller High Life. The kitchen is open daily 
until 1 a.m. and offers a Sunday special of 
turkey, mashed potatoes, and vegetables 
for $4.95. AE, MC, Visa. 

Dad’s Beantown Diner, 911 Boylston 
Street (296-3237), is open daily from 11 
a.m. to 2 a.m. This restaurant-by-day con- 
verts to a rock-and-roll nightclub when the 
sun goes down. Plenty of ’50s-style decor, 
and old neon signs complement the Ches- 
terfield billboard. Good, solid diner fare is 
served until 10 p.m. AE, Dis, MC, Visa. 

Drumlin’s, 880 Mass Ave, Cambridge 
(492-8632), is open Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m., and 
Thursday through Sunday from noon to 2 
a.m. Drumlin’s is a neighborhood bar that’s 
usually a bit calmer and less crowded than 
the others nearby. It has a fine selection of 
American beers on tap, several dart boards, 
and TVs. The perfect place to spend some 
quality drinking time. Deli sandwiches and 
pizza available. No credit cards. 

The 11th Chapter Saloon, at 366a 
Somerville Avenue, Somerville (628- 
4300), is open Monday through Saturday 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sunday 
from noon to 1 a.m. The 11th Chapter is a 
neighborhood bar that serves lunch, din- 
ner, and snacks until 11 p.m., and pro- 
vides live acoustic rock, blues, and folk ev- 
ery Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at 
9:30 p.m. Live entertainment on Sundays 
before Monday holidays. No cover. AE. 

The Linwood Grille, Kilmarnock Street 
(267-8644), is open Monday through Sat- 
urday from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun- 
day from noon to 2 a.m. A neighborhood 
dive for the Fenway, the Linwood has 
Busch and Bass on tap, pitchers, dart 
boards, six TVs hooked into a satellite dish, 
and a whole lot of space in which to hang 
out. Occasional live entertainment. Lunch 
and dinner served daily from noon until 10 
p.m. during baseball season only. MC, Visa. 

The Miracle of Science Bar and Grill, 
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321 Mass Ave, Cambridge (868-2866), is 
open Monday through Saturday from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sunday from 
2 p.m. to 1 a.m. Situated next to MIT, this 
new addition to Boston’s bar scene fea- 
tures a unique decor, with slate tables and 
Petri-dish ashtrays. Country and western, 
rap, and progressive rock are played on 
tape, and the menu features eclectic Amer- 
ican food, including great burgers. Noth- 
ing on the menu costs more than $7.50. 
No cover. MC, AE, Visa, Dis. 

Our House, 1277 Comm Ave (782- 
3228), is open Monday through Thursday 
from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m., on Friday from 2 
p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Saturday and Sun- 
day from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. Our House 
is a comfortable bar in a house-like set- 
ting, with couches and televisions set up to 
create a living-room atmosphere. Inexpen- 
sive food is served until 1 a.m. Other high- 
lights are a popular all-you-can-eat Sun- 
day brunch and a bar that should meet all 
drinking needs. No cover. MC, Visa. 

Our House East, at 52 Gainsborough 
Street (236-1890), is open daily from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. It features karaoke every Fri- 
day night. On Saturdays there’s Jeff Dexter, 
who plays good-time music in the style of 
Jimmy Buffet. Relax on Sunday with the 
reggae of Infinite Roots. After the weekend, 
Monday-night football takes center stage 
with a contest this year where you could 
walk away $1000 richer. A great place to 
hang out and party, it maintains the com- 
fort of a neighborhood pub. MC, Visa. 

The Sunset Grill and Tap, 130 
Brighton Avenue, Allston (254-1331), 
open Monday through Saturday from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sunday from 
noon to 1 a.m., is a real beer-drinkers’ bar. 
It has more than 200 varieties of bottled 
beer (many of them from American micro- 
breweries) and an astounding 41 varieties 
on tap, including Sunset, Black and Tan, 
Double Diamond, and Murphy’s Stout. 
The restaurant has a casual and eclectic at- 
mosphere, with an American/Southwestern 
menu that features steamed burgers, and a 
taco bar weekdays from 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Brunch on Sunday from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. AE, Dis, MC, Visa. 

T.C.’s, 1 Haviland Street (247-8109), is 
open Monday through Saturday from 9 
a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sunday from noon 
to 2 a.m. T.C.’s has Lowenbrau on tap, a 
large selection of bottled beer, and tables 
and barstools for sitting and drinking. The 
pictures and posters of local bands and 
sports stars on the walls reflect the diverse 
crowd this neighborhood bar attracts. A 
great cheap night out. No credit cards. 

The Pour House, 909 Boylston Street 
(236-1767), is open Monday through Fri- 
day from 7 a.m. to | a.m., and on Satur- 




















day and Sunday from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. The 
Pour House is an inexpensive diner-style 
restaurant. It has an upstairs and a down- 
stairs area, table seating, and two large 
bars, as well as a CD jukebox. Grateful 
Dead night Tuesdays, with taped music. 
“Mexican madness” Wednesday nights, 
with a special dinner menu and lots of 
margaritas. No cover. No credit cards. 

The Union Street Restaurant and Bar, 
107 Rear Union Street, Newton (964- 
6684), is open Monday to Friday from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., on Saturday from 
noon to 1 a.m., and on Sunday from 11 
a.m. to 1 a.m. This restaurant/bar has 
three floors where you can simply hang 
out on couches, play pool, dance, see a 
band, or have a meal. The wide menu of- 
fers mostly American fare, with all-you- 
can-eat pasta-and-pizza specials on Mon- 
day and Wednesday. Open-mike blues jam 
on Wednesday, and blues, rock, folk, or 
jazz by local bands on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday. Jazz brunch on Sunday. 
Cover $3 to $5. AE, Visa, Dis, MC. 

The Universal Joint, 835 Beacon Street 
(859-0087), open daily from 6 p.m. to 2 
a.m., is a Boston roadhouse-style bar that 
features cheap burgers and other bar-style 
food. Plenty of pool tables and foosball 
games available for its crowd, which ranges 
from bikers to college kids. Every Wednes- 
day you can catch the Candles, a Grateful 
Dead cover band, and on Thursday enjoy 
local live rock and roll. The cover charge 
varies from $2 to $4. AE, MC, Visa. 


Shamrock saloons 

The Allston Ale House, 85 Harvard 
Street, Allston, is open Monday through 
Saturday from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on 
Sunday from noon to 2 a.m. This is an 
Irish pub that tends to get more of a stu- 
dent crowd on weekends. It has open- 
mike night on Wednesday, jam session on 
Thursday, karaoke on Friday, and bands 
on Saturday. The kitchen is open until 10 
p.m. and offers a basic pub menu of burg- 
ers and fries. Darts, a large-screen TV, 
and a dance floor. Cover on Friday and 
Saturday, $2. No credit cards. 

The Black Rose, 160 State Street (742- 
2286), is open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Two floors of food, drink, and Irish 
music. It has everything you’d expect on 
tap, and the kitchen stays open until 9 
p.m. Live Irish music Monday through 
Friday at 9 p.m., and on Saturday and 
Sunday at 4 p.m. Cover on Friday and 
Saturday, $5. AE, MC, Visa. 

Brendan Behan’s, 378 Centre Street, 
Jamaica Plain (983-0491), is open Mon- 
day through Saturday from 11 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Sunday from noon to 1 a.m. 
Brendan’s is a very traditional Irish pub, 
with lots of dark wood and everything on 
tap from Harp and Guinness to Murphy’s 
Beamish and Newcastle. Live music on 
Mondays. No credit cards. 

The Corrib Pub has three locations, all 
of them open Monday to Saturday from 8 
a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sunday from noon 
to 2 a.m., although the kitchen closes at dif- 
ferent times at each. These are traditional 
Irish pubs, with the basics on tap and sepa- 
rate dining rooms that serve a full menu, 
from burgers to fish and chips. AE, MC. 

— Brighton, 396 Market (787-0882). 
Kitchen open until 9 p.m. 

— Brookline, 201 Harvard Street (232- 
8787). Kitchen open until 10 p.m. Proper 
dress required. 

— West Roxbury, 2030 Center Street 
(469-4177), Kitchen open until 10:30 
p.m. No tank tops. 

Doyle’s Café, 3484 Washington Street, 
Jamaica Plain (524-2345), is open Monday 


through Saturday from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Sunday from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m 
Brunch on Sunday from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Kitchen closes at 11 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, and pi::za is served 


until 11:30 p.m. A large restaurant and 

a pub area make up this neighborhood 
hangout that’s rumored to be a favorite 
spot for Boston political types. The bar 
features 25 lagers, stouts, and ales on 
tap, and 33 single-malt Scotches for 
those with more refined taste. No credit 
cards. (“Only the coin of the realm” accept- 
ed, according to owner Ed Burke). 

The Green Briar, 304 Washington 
Street (789-4100), is open daily from 10 
a.m. to 1 a.m. This is a full-time restaurant 
with live entertainment five nights a week. 
Monday features an Irish session and open 
jam, and Wednesday is karaoke night. Lo- 
cal bands play original and cover music on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. On Sun- 
day, a DJ spins Top 40 music. Casual 
dress. Cover Thursday to Saturday up to 
$4. AE, MC, DC, Visa. 

The Kinvara Pub, 34 Harvard Street, 
Allston (783-9400), is open daily from 10 
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a.m. to 2 a.m. This is a serious Irish pub, 
with dim lighting, a painting of the Book of 
Kells above the bar, and Guinness, Harp, 
Bass, and cider on tap. A workingman’s 
lunch is served Monday through Saturday 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. A traditional Irish 
breakfast is served on Sunday from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Free appetizers Monday through 
Saturday from 4 to 7 p.m. Open mike on 


Monday, darts on Tuesday, live dance and_ 


Irish music Wednesday through Sunday 
from 9 p.m., DJ and dancing on Thursday. 
No credit cards. 

Limericks, 33 Batterymarch Street 
(350-7975), in the Financial District, is 
open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. A 
traditional Irish pub with lots of dark 
wood. There’s Guiness, Harp, and Bass on 
tap. Lunch served from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m., and a light menu served weekdays 
from 5 to 9 p.m. Live Irish and R&B 
bands every on Friday and Saturday at 9 
p.m. Neat dress. No cover. MC, Visa. 

The Purple Shamrock, | Union Street 
(227-2060), open Monday through Satur- 
day from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sunday 
from noon to 2 a.m., offers a bit of every- 
thing — you can find something different 
every night. Live music every day, with 
karaoke on Tuesday and Jim Plunkett every 
Thursday. On weekends, listen to live Irish 
music until 9 p.m., followed by other bands, 
some of them non-Irish. Casual dress, but 
no tank tops. Cover $2. AE, MC, Visa. 


Gay and lesbian 

Avalon, 15 Lansdowne Street (262- 
2424). See listing under “Clubsville.” 

Bobby’s, on Canal Street (248-9520), 
is open daily from noon to 2 a.m. Kitchen 
closes at 9 p.m. Bobby’s is an upscale Art 
Deco restaurant and disco that caters to a 
mixed crowd of gay and straight men and 
women. It’s a split-level room with the bar 
underneath the dining room, which over- 
looks the dance floor, and there’s also a 
new video lounge. Female-impersonation 
night on Tuesday, disco dancing nightly at 
9 p.m. Friday features a buffet from 5 
p.m. to 8 p.m. The place holds “tea 
dances” on Saturday and Sunday at 5 
p.m. Sunday brunch 
from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. 
No cover 
Monday 
through 
Thurs- 
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day. Cover on Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day up to $3. AE, CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 

The Boston Ramrod, 1254 Boylston 
Street (266-2986), is open daily from noon 
to 2 a.m. The Ramrod is a leather-and-den- 
im gay bar that sponsors a motorcycle club 
and draws that kind of crowd. Tuesday 
night at 8 p.m. is country two-step dancing 
with an occasional live band. Leather night 
is Thursday and Friday at 10 p.m., with a 
section of the bar accessible only to men 
who are bare-chested, in leather, or in uni- 
form. Dancing on Sunday at 9 p.m. Free 
hors d’oeuvres weekdays from 5 to 8 p.m., 
and free pizza on Monday at 10 p.m. Cover 
on Sunday, $2. No credit cards. 

Chaps, 71 Huntington Avenue (266- 
7778), open daily from noon to 2 a.m., is 
Boston’s oldest continually operated gay 
dance club. It features a video bar. On Sun- 
day there’s a tea dance starting at 5 p.m., 
with pastries served. On Monday at 11 p.m. 
is an amateur strip competition. Oldies night 
is on Tuesday, and Latin night on Wednes- 
day. On Thursday you can enter the Hot 
Body Contest. On Friday and Saturday a DJ 
plays Top 40 music. Cover varies, up to $5. 
No dress code. No credit cards. 

Indigo, 823 Main Street, Cambridge 
(497-7200), is open on Thursday and Fri- 
day from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Satur- 
day from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Indigo is the 
Boston area’s largest women’s bar, featur- 
ing dancing to popular music on Thursday 
and Friday. On Saturday the second floor 
is opened for Top 40 dancing, and alterna- 
tive music is featured downstairs. There’s 
also a gallery of work by local artists. 
Thursdays are free. Cover on Friday after 
10:30 p.m. is $3, and on Saturday after 
10:30, $5. No dress code. AE, MC, Visa. 

Luxor, 69 Church Street (423-6969), is 
open daily from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. Primarily a 
video bar for men, with 25 TV screens that 
feature comedy clips interspersed with mu- 
sic videos. No cover. Casual dress. AE, Dis, 
MC, Visa. 

Man Ray, 21 Brookline Street, Cam- 
bridge (864-0400). See listing under 
“Clubsville.” 

The Paradise, 188 Mass Ave, at Albany 
Street, Cambridge (864-4130), is open on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday until 
2 a.m. The Paradise is primarily 
a male bar, with danc- 
ing nightly at 9 
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p.m. downstairs, and live music and come- 
dy on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at 9 
p.m. in the upstairs entertainment room. 
“Underwear party” on Sunday, “Original 
Latino night” on Monday, and male revue 
on Tuesday. Cover on weekends, $3. No 
dress code, but “dress to be noticed.” No 
credit cards. 

Quest, 1270 Boylston Street (424- 
7747), has four floors of entertainm ‘nt: 
Earth, Water, Fire, and Air (which is che 
roof deck). It’s closed on Tuesday. The 
Water Lounge, which features a pool table 
and water decorations, is open daily from 4 
p.m. to 2 a.m. On Monday, two-stepping 
instruction begins on the Fire Floor at 7 
p.m., with dancing from 8 p.m. to mid- 
night. Wednesday is women’s night, with 
dancing beginning at 10 p.m. On Thurs- 
day, dancing for women begins at 9 p.m. 
on the Earth Floor, and on the Fire Floor 
and the roof deck, “Love Muscle” — 


dancing for men — begins at 10 p.m. On | 


Friday and Saturday, dancing begins at 10 
p.m. Or Sunday, tea dance from 4 to 9 
p.m. No .ress code. No cover on Wednes- 
day; $2 Monday and Thursday; $3 Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. MC, Visa, AE. 


Raucous rock and roll 

Bunratty’s, 186 Harvard Avenue, Allston 
(254-9820), open daily from noon to 2 
a.m., is a no-frills rock-and-roll club that 
features live underground and alternative 


local and national bands nightly at 9:30 | 


p.m. Blues jam every Monday. Recent reno- 
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vations and a new sound system have made | 


the large upstairs room an even better place | 
to hear bands, and there are still pool tables | 
and a CD jukebox downstairs. Cover varies | 


from $3 to $10. No credit cards. 

Club III, 608 Somerville Avenue, 
Somerville (623-6957), is open Monday 
through Saturday from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Sunday from noon to | a.m. Your 
basic rock-and-roll club/bar with live rock, 
reggae, and blues Wednesday through 
Saturday at 9 p.m., and a blues jam with 
Amyl and the Rythematics on Sunday 
from 7 p.m. to midnight. The restaurant 
serves burgers and other basic bar fare 
from 11:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Cover varies 
from $2 to $7. No credit cards. 

Edible Rex, Exit 23 off Route 3, Billeri- 
ca (508-667-6393), is open Tuesday 
through Friday from 11:30 a.m. to | a.m., 
and on Saturday and Sunday from 5 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. This is a so-called “out of town” 
club that features Boston-area and nation- 
al rock bands Wednesday through Sunday 
at 9 p.m. Casual dress. Cover varies from 
$4 to $7. AE, MC, Visa. 

The Middle East Restaurant, 472 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge (354-8238), is open Sun- 
day through Wednesday from 9 a.m. to | 


_ a.m., and on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 


day until 2 a.m. This place is a Middle 











Eastern restaurant that’s also a popular | 


drinking spot with the most eclectic mix of 
live music you'll find in the area. There’s 
live music every night starting at 8:30 p.m. 
in the main room. You can hear anything 
from the most alternative underground lo- 
cal and national bands to serious jazz com- 
bos. Expect jazz on Monday, rock Tuesday 
through Friday, and also on Sunday. Sat- 
urday features acoustic ethnic and interna- 
tional music. Open mike on Wednesday 
from 7 to 8:30 p.m., and a blues jam on 


day through Thursday until midnight, 
and on Friday and Saturday until 1 
a.m. In its corner room, country and 


Saturday at 3 p.m. Food served Sun- | 


western is featured on Monday and Tues- | 


Thursday there is acoustic music. Fri- 
ay and Saturday are jazz nights, 
and Sunday is international night. 
A third room downstairs with a 
350-person capacity wil! be 
opening late this month, and 
\ should be a nic 

Boston’s thriving 
ground music scene. Cover 
varies. AE, MC, Visa. 


8200), is open Sunday 
through Wednesday from 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 


scale music venue with table seat- 

ing, a dance floor, and a balcony. 
Features live national and local rock, 
jazz, blues, country, and world-music 
artists from three to five nights a week. 
Call for weekly schedule. Cover varies. 
AE, Dis, MC, Visa. 

Nostalgia, 797 Quincy Shore 
Drive, Quincy (479-8989), is 
open daily from noon to 1 a.m. 

Located right on the beach, this is 
See NIGHTLIFE, page 24 


7:30 p.m. to | a.m., and on | 


day, Wednesday is ethnic night, and on | 


boost to | 
under- | 


Nightstage, 823 Main | 
Street Cambridge (497- | 


until 2 a.m. Nightstage is an up- | 
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Continued from page 23 
| a great place to see one of your favorite 
| Boston bands. On the first weekend of ev- 
| ery month you can find Mark Morris and 
| the Cat Tunes. After that keep your eyes 
| open for the Fools, the Stompers, The 
| Del Fuegos, and O-Positive, all of whom 
| appear at least once a month. Cover varies 
up to $5. No credit cards. 

Ovations, at Routes 1 and 128, Peabody 
(508-535-4600), is open daily from noon 
to 1 a.m. This is a nightclub/lounge com- 
plex with two balconies, three bars, two 
pool tables, and a bowling room. Live mu- 
sic Monday through Saturday, with pizza 
served from 7 to 10 p.m. Country music 
on Wednesday. National and local rock- 
and-roll acts on Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday. A DJ spins rock 
and roll on Sunday. Neat dress required. 
Cover on Friday and Saturday, $5 to $15. 
AE, MC, Visa. 

T.T. the Bear’s Place, 10 Brookline 
Street, Cambridge (492-0082), is open 
daily from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. This comfort- 
able club/bar features local and national 








| 


| 
| 


| 
' 


| 


acts throughout the week, and Stone Soup 
poetry on Monday. Jamaican and West In- 
dian food is served. There’s also a very 
popular separate pool room. Cover varies 
from $3 to $7. AE, MC. 

The Paradise, 967 Comm Ave (254- 
2053), is open Wednesday through Satur- 

y from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m., and sometimes 
other nights. This is mainly a concert venue 


| that features national and well-known local 
| bands, with occasional comedy and 


cabaret-style shows with table seating. Cov- 
er varies from $2 to $20. AE, MC, Visa. 
The Rat, 528 Comm Ave (536-2750), in 
Kenmore Square, is open daily from 11 
a.m. to 2 a.m. The Rat is a legendary 
Boston rock-and-roll dive that features live 
rock and alternative bands from Wednes- 
day to Sunday, usually starting at 9:30 
p.m. The kitchen serves burgers, chicken, 
Italian specialties, grilled foods, and among 
the best French fries in Boston Wednesday 
to Saturday from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. No 
cover upstairs, where bands are usually 
featured Friday and Saturday. Downstairs 
cover varies from $5 to $8. No credit 
| cards. Wheelchair-accessible on first floor. 
Rockpile, 1500 Broadway, Saugus (237- 
| 7400), is open on Friday and Saturday 
| from 8 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. According to the 
| staff, life has imitated art in this club, mean- 
| ing that its regular crowd looks like they 
were cast in a MTV video. Friday is “Battle 
of the Bands” night, and on Saturday at 
least four bands play thrash, hard rock, and 


area to talk. Cover is $8 for those under 21, 


| heavy metal. There is also a quiet outside 
| 


and $5 for the rest. MC, AE, Dis, Visa. 


Smokin’ rhythm and blues 

Dodge Street Bar and Grill, 7 Dodge 
Street, Salem (508-745-0139), is open 
Monday through Sunday from noon to | 
a.m. This is a casual pub that serves 
steaks, seafood, and pasta until 10 p.m., 
and features live rock every day. Emphasis 
is put on “real music,” so, according to the 
management, “you'll never see a synth- 
pop band.” Shows start at 8 p.m. on 
weekdays, and at 9 p.m. weekends. No 
cover. AE, MC, Dis, Visa. 

Ed Burke’s, 808 Huntington Avenue, 
(232-2191) is open Monday through Fri- 
day from 3 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Satur- 


| day and Sunday from noon to 2 a.m. This 


all-wood room is a perfect setting for R&B, 
blues, and rock and roll. It has live bands 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at 9:30 
p.m. A late lunch/snack is available on 
weekdays. Cover varies. No credit cards. 
The Grog, 13 Middle Street, Newbury- 


| port (508-465-8008), is open daily from 
| 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sunday from 
| noon to | a.m. This is an American-Mexi- 
| can restaurant with an English-style pub 
| that features blues, rock, and R&B Thurs- 

















day through Sunday at 9 p.m. The kitchen 
is open until 11 p.m. Cover is $3 during 
the week and $5 on weekends. AE, Dis, 
MC, Visa. 

Harpers Ferry, 158 Brighton Avenue, 
Allston (254-9743), is open daily from 
noon to 2 a.m. Featuring blues and R&B 
bands every night at 9:30, this is a large 
room with a centrally located bar and a 
separate game area with a pool table. R&B 
jam with Stovall Brown on Sunday. Local 
bands take the stage on Mondays. Acous- 
tic roots jam with Chance Gardener on 
Tuesday, and open-mike blues jam with 
the Rick Russell Band on Wednesday. Ca- 
sual dress, with collared shirts required. 
Cover varies, up to $8. No credit cards. 

Johnny D’s, 17 Holland Street, Somer- 
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ville (776-9667), is in Davis Square. The 
restaurant is open Tuesday through Friday 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., on Saturday 
from 6 to 11 p.m., and on Sunday from 4 
to 9 p.m. Live rock, reggae, funk, blues, 
country, or folk music starts on Tuesday 
at 8:30 p.m., Wednesday to Saturday at 
9:30 p.m., and on Sunday at 9 p.m. This 
is a comfortable nightclub, bar, and 
restaurant, with plenty of table seating, a 
separate bar area, and a small dance floor. 
There’s an acoustic roots-music series on 
Tuesday, a blues jam on Sunday from 4 to 
8:30 p.m., followed by live music by local 
bands. The bar is open on Monday. Call 
for dinner reservations, and check out the 
great Sunday brunch. No tank tops. Cover 
varies. MC, Visa only for dinner. 

Midway Café, 3496 Washington Street, 
Jamaica Plain (524-9038), is open Mon- 
day through Saturday from 9 a.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Sunday from noon to 2 a.m. 
A neighborhood bar by day and a blues bar 
at night. Cheap beer in a-no-frills atmo- 
sphere with blues, R&B, and rock-and-roll 
bands nightly at 9:30 p.m. Burning Sensa- 
tions play on Wednesday, and there’s a 
blues jam on Sunday. All other nights fea- 
ture rock acts. Cover on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, $3. No credit cards. 

The Plough and Stars, 912 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge (492-9653), is open Monday 
through Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Saturday and Sunday from noon 
to 1 a.m. This place is a great neighbor- 
hood pub with a long, narrow bar, friendly 
atmosphere, more-than-adequate selection 
of beer on tap and in bottles, and live folk, 
blues, and rock music nightly from 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. On Thursday catch some blues 
with Madeline Hall and the Rhythm 
Hounds. Live bluegrass on Saturday from 
5 to 7 p.m., and English soccer matches 
shown on Saturday from 3 to 5 p.m. 
Gourmet pub lunch served weekdays from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Sunday brunch 
from noon to 3:30 p.m. No dancing (as if 
there’s ever room to dance). Casual dress. 
No cover. No credit cards. 

The Tam, 1648 Beacon Street, Brook- 
line (277-0982), is open Monday through 
Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., on Sat- 
urday until 1 a.m., and on Sunday from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. The Tam has a com- 
fortable, slightly Irish bar atmosphere, with 
lots of wood, and a full lunch menu from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Monday through Sat- 
urday, a daily full dinner menu from 5:30 
to 10 p.m., and a Sunday brunch from 11 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Live entertainment 
nightly at 10 p.m., featuring an eclectic 
musical menu sure to please any taste. Live 
jazz on Monday (except for the last Mon- 
day of the month which features a popular 
blues jam known as the Tam Jam). Casual 
dress, no polyester or seersucker suits. 
Cover varies from $4 to $6. MC, Visa. 


Drink and drawl 

The Blue Star, 1639 Broadway, 
Saugus (233-8027) — turn after the di- 
nosaur — is open daily from 11 a.m. to 
2 a.m. The closest road- 
house-style country-and- 
western bar to Bos- 
ton, with cattle 
horns 
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and saddles on the walls and live country- 
and-western bands on Friday and Saturday. 
Sunday is karaoke night, and on Wednesday 
nights there’s free two-step lessons. Bar food 
served. Watch sports on a big-screen TV, 
play on one of the three pool tables, or feel 
free to dance every night except Tuesday, 
when there’s a darts tournament. Cover on 
Friday and Saturday, $3. No credit cards. 

Middle East Restaurant, Cambridge, 
(354-8238). See listing under “Raucous 
Rock and Roll.” 

Ovations, at Routes 1 and 128, 
Peabody (508-535-4600). See listing un- 
der “Raucous Rock and Roll.” 

Sacco’s, 96 School Street, Watertown 
(924-9804), is open Monday through Sat- 
urday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on 
Sunday from 2 to 10 p.m. Spanning a di- 
versity of tastes, this is an Italian and 
seafood restaurant with a sports-bar-style 
lounge that features live country-and- 
western music from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
on Friday and Saturday, laser karaoke on 
Thursday, and a DJ on Wednesday. 
Kitchen open until 11 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, and until 10 p.m. on 
Sunday. Pool table, bowling machine, and 
pinball. No cover. AE, Dis, MC, Visa. 


Clubsville 

Avalon, 15 Lansdowne Street (262- 
2424), is open on Thursday and Friday 
from 10:30 p.m. to 2 a.m., on Saturday 
from 9:30 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sunday 
from 9 p.m..to 2 a.m. By far the least 
claustrophobic of the clubs on Lansdowne 
Street, Avalon features Top 40 and pro- 
gressive dance music. There’s plenty of 
room for dancing and/or people-watching 
on the sidelines. On Thursday night, DJ 
Abdullah with world-beat dance music. On 
Friday and Saturday there’s a DJ spinning 
Top 40 tunes. On Sunday Citi becomes 
Boston’s largest gay club and features 
high-energy dance and funk, with DJs 
Skinny D. and Michael Tobin. National 
bands that are between playing small clubs 
and large theaters are also featured here. 
Call for schedule. No jeans, sneakers, or 
athletic wear. Men must wear shirts with 
collar. Cover $6. AE, MC, Visa. 

Avenue C, 25 Boylston Place (423- 
3832), is open on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Available 
for private functions. Decorated as a Soho 
loft, the club offers progressive dance mu- 
sic by DJs, with progressive and alternative 
live bands on Thursday. No sneakers, no 
jeans, collared shirts for men. Cover on 
Thursday depends on band; on Friday and 
Saturday, $3 before 10 p.m. and $8 after. 
AE, MC, Visa. 

Axis, 13 Lansdowne Street (262-2437), 
is open Tuesday through Saturday from 10 
p.m. to 2 a.m. A big main room with black 
walls for people who wear a lot of black to 
dance in. Tuesday is techno-house night. 

On Wednesday, live heavy-metal/punk 

bands invade the main room. 

Thursday fea- 
tures local and 
national alter- 
native bands. 
Friday is 
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techno-house night, Saturday is “X Night,” 
featuring the newest and best in alternative 
dance music by WFNX DJs. Upstairs, DV8 
club features a pool table, a photo booth, 





and another dance room painted black for | 
people who wear black to dance in. Cover | 


varies from $5 to $8. Creative dress re- | 


quired. No preppie or business wear; black 
is always acceptable. AE, MC, Visa. 

Club M-80, 969 Comm Ave (254-2054), 
is open on Wednesday and on Friday and 
Saturday from 11 p.m. to 2 a.m. Located 
right next to the Paradise rock club, this club 
has a very international feel to it and tends to 
attract a large number of international stu- 
dents from BU. Every Wednesday night is 
“Eurohaus Night,” with DJs and dancing. 
On Friday and Saturday, there are DJs and 
dancing to house and other dance music. 
“Disco Inferno Nights” are also featured 
from time to time. On Saturday the Paradise 
is also open for dancing to house and alter- 
native dance music from 11 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
No jeans or sneakers. Cover varies from $8 
to $10. AE, MC, Visa. 

Club Nicole at the Back Bay Hilton, 40 
Dalton Street (267-2582), is open on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday from 
10:30 p.m. to 2 a.m. Also available for pri- 
vate functions. An intimate European-style 
disco with candle-lit tables, an elegant 
dessert menu. Eurohouse and Top 40 mu- 
sic. Jacket and proper dress required, neat 
jeans are okay. Reservations are accepted. 
Cover $10. AE, CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 

The Cotton Club, 965 Mass Ave (541- 
0101), is open Wednesday to Sunday 
from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. This two-!eve! club 
claims to be the most interracial in Boston, 





and describes itself as very hip. Wednes- | 
day is ladies’ night with R&B. On Thurs- | 


day, there’s live reggae downstairs, house 
music upstairs. On Friday (the only night 
jeans may be worn) it’s the “Cat Club” 
with international house music. Saturday 
features R&B, reggae, and rap, and jackets 
are requested. Friday and Saturday nights 
also feature diverse live music downstairs. 
On Sunday, expect R&B and progressive 
house music spun by a DJ. Cover $5; on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, $10 
after 11:30 p.m., subject to change. AE, 
MC, DC, CB, Dis, Visa. 


The Kenmore Club, 533 Comm Ave | 
(536-1950), in Kenmore Square, is open | 


Tuesday through Sunday from 8 p.m. to 2 | 


a.m. On Monday it’s available for private 
functions from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. This 
complex features three clubs, the Alley 
Pub, Narcissus, and Celebrations. You’re 
likely to see plenty of rented white limos 
here, with big hair poking out of the sun- 
roofs. Features best-male-body and bjkini 
contests. No boots (not even Doc Martens 
or black rubber), no sportswear, no tank 
tops, no baseball hats. Cover from $3 to 
$8. AE, MC, Visa. 

— Celebrations features DJs and light 
shows. It attracts a younger crowd more 
interested in partying than in serious 
dancing. 

— The Alley Pub (formerly Lipstick), lo- 
cated on the side of the club, is a college 
bar with a sports theme. 





— Narcissus is a serious dance club, with | 


DJs, light shows, and three bars. 
The Loft, Stanhope Street, is 


Loft 
weekend 
nights from 


11 p.m. un- 
til 6 a.m. 
Members will 


get in and may 
have to pay $8, non- 
members may get in 
and will have to pay 
$10. There are three 
floors of action (the 
rooftop deck is open, 
weather permitting): 
the upstairs shows up- 
to-date films on a huge 
screen, while downstairs 
there’s DJ dance music 
until dawn. Sodas and 
juice available free. 
See NIGHTLIFE, page 26 
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Boston’s only late-night club. The | 
is open | 
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Continued from page 24 
Man Ray, 21 Brookline Street, Cam- 
bridge (864-0400), is open Wednesday 
through Saturday from 9 p.m. to | a.m., 
and on Sunday from 8 p.m. to | a.m. A 
progressive dance club and eclectic art bar 
with new “cybernetic cave paintings,” Man 
Ray features DJs every night and occasional 
live local and national alternative bands on 
Friday and Sunday. Wednesday offers new 
alternative dance music. Thursday is gay 
night, with alternative rock in one room 
and progressive dance in the other. Every 
Friday there is industrial music in one room 
and alternative dance music in the other. 
On Saturday, expect techno, underground 
house, and Manchester sound. Sunday is 
lesbian night, with current dance music. 
Every night is 18-plus. Creative attire en- 
| couraged. Cover varies. No credit cards. 
| The NYC Jukebox, 275 Tremont (542- 
| 1123), is open on Thursday from 11 p.m. 
to 2 a.m., and on Friday and Saturday 
| from 8 p.m to 2 a.m. The Jukebox is a 
’50s-style dance club with plenty of ce- 
| ramic tile and antique jukeboxes and 
dancing to music from the ’50s and ’60s. 
| Next door is VHF, on Thursday it be- 
comes a dance club with high-tech, futur- 
| istic decor, plenty of neon, 53 video 
screens, and contemporary house music. 
No ripped jeans, T-shirts, or sweats. Cov- 
er on Thursday, $8; on Friday and Satur- 
| day, $6. AE, MC, Visa. 
The Roxy, 279 Tremont Street (720- 
| 1122), closed this summer and reopened 
| last night as the Siverado with a new look 
| and a new format — “wide open spaces, 
| twinkling lights overhead, room to express 
| oneself — this is true country.” It may be 
| changing category. 
| The Spaghetti Club, 93 Winthrop 
| Street, Cambridge (576-1210), is open 
| Sunday through Wednesday from 5 to 10 
| p.m., and on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
| day until 2 a.m. Spaghetti Club is an up- 
| beat restaurant/nightclub with Italian 
| comic strips and graffiti on the walls. The 
menu is mostly Italian food, with an all- 
| you-can-eat special on Monday until 10 
p.m. for $4.95, and a movie night for $4 
| on Sunday. Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day are dance nights with Top 40, disco, 
and progressive rock from 10:30 p.m. to 2 
a.m. No baseball caps or ripped jeans on 
Friday and Saturday. Cover is $2 cover on 
| Friday and Saturday. AE, MC, Visa, Dis. 
Venus de Milo, 11 Lansdowne Street 
(421-9595), is open on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Available for private parties on other 
nights. Venus is a high-energy dance club 
| with a neo-classical decor, four bars, and 
| caged dancers on the dance floor. Thurs- 
| day is Rave-party with techno-music; Fri- 
day, house, funk, rap, and hip-hop spun 
| by a DJ. Saturday is a disco/funk-throw- 
| back night with hits from the ’70s and 
*80s. No sportswear, no baseball caps: 
| “Know who you are and dress according- 
ly” is the club’s policy on attire. Cover 
| varies from $5 to $10. AE, MC, Visa. 
| Zanzibar, 1 Boylston Place (451-1955), 
is open Wednesday through Saturday from 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. and is also available for 
private functions. Zanzibar is a tropical- 
theme dance club that features contempo- 
rary dance music. Inside is the Cannibal 
Café, a comfortable lounge with frozen sig- 
nature drinks. On Wednesday, DJ Barry 
Scott spins the lost 45s. On Friday and 
Saturday, DJ] Tad Bonvie is featured. Jack- 
ets and ties required for men; no jeans, T- 
shirts, or sneakers. Cover on Wednesday 
and Thursday $5; on Friday and Saturday, 
$4 before 10 p.m., $8 after. AE, MC, Visa. 


| Steinway smooth 
The Bay Tower Room, 60 State Street 
| (723-1666), is open Monday through 
Thursday from 4:30 p.m. to 1 a.m., and 
on Friday and Saturday from 4:30 p.m. to 
2 a.m. The lounge is on the balcony over- 
looking the restaurant and has a view of 
Boston Harbor. Piano music Monday 
through Thursday and on Friday and Sat- 
urday from 5 to 9 p.m. From 9 p.m. to 
midnight, dance with the Bob Batchelder 
Trio. Complimentary shrimp Monday 
through Friday from 5 to 7 p.m. Free vali- 
dated parking. Jackets for men, no jeans. 
No cover. AE, Dis, MC, Visa. 
Boylston’s, Route 9, Chestnut Hill 
| (734-1200), is open Monday through Fri- 
| day from 11 a.m. to midnight, and on Sat- 
| urday and Sunday from 4 p.m. to mid- 
| night. A woodsy, comfortable bar that is “a 
| bit on the dark side,” according to the 
manager, and features piano players 
| Wednesday through Saturday. Casual 
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dress. No cover. AE, MC, Visa. 

The Bristol Lounge at the Four Seasons 
Hotel, 200 Boylston Street (338-4400), is 
open Monday through Thursday from 11 
a.m. to 11:30 p.m., and on Friday and Sat- 
urday from 11 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. A com- 
fortably spacious lounge that overlooks the 
Public Garden, it also has a fireplace. 
Monday night features pianist Peter Cover 
from 5 to 7:30 p.m. and pianist Bob Win- 
ter from 8 p.m. to midnight. On Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, pianist Bert 
Seager from 5 to 7:30 p.m. and Bob Win- 
ter from 8 p.m. to midnight. On Friday, pi- 
anist Bert Seager plays from 5 to 8 p.m. 
and the Suzanne Davis Trio is featured 
from 8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. On Satur- 
day, Suzanne Davis play from 5 to 8 p.m. 
and the Suzanne Davis Trio from 8:30 
p.m. to 12:30 a.m. Afternoon tea is daily 
from 3 to 4:30 p.m. On Friday and Satur- 
day, a Viennese dessert buffet is from 9 
p.m. until midnight. Sunday brunch is 
from 10:30 to 2 p.m. Black tie to casual 
dress. No cover. AE, Diner’s, MC, Visa. 

Club Café, 209 Columbus Avenue (536- 
0966), is open Monday through Saturday 
from 2 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sunday from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. Dinner is served Sun- 
day through Wednesday from 5:30 p.m. to 
10 a.m., and on Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday from 5:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. A lighter 
menu is also available. The jazz-piano 
lounge features live music Wednesday 
through Saturday. Inside is Club Cabaret, 
featuring nationally known performers of 
comedy, jazz, and cabaret. Club Cabaret be- 
comes Moonshine, a video bar, on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday from 10 p.m. to 2 
a.m. No cover. Tickets vary for cabaret 
shows. Call 536-0972 for reservations and 
information. AE, CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 

Cricket’s/Lily’s, 101 Marketplace, in 
Faneuil Hall (720-5570), is open daily 
from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., with dinner served 
until 11:30 p.m. The menu features a wide 
variety of seafood, pasta, and sandwiches. 
The restaurant and the sidewalk café offer 
live entertainment nightly. On Monday and 
Thursday, Cricket’s features live acoustic 
folk and rock music, and on Tuesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, live a cappella. On 
Wednesday, groove to the sounds of local 
reggae bands. AE, CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 

Diamond Jim’s Piano Bar, at the Lenox 
Hotel, 710 Boylston Street (536-5300), is 
open Tuesday through Saturday from 5:30 
p.m. to | a.m. Diamond Jim’s is a cabaret- 
style lounge that features piano sing-alongs 
to standards, with waiters, waitresses, and 
anyone else who cares to join in every 
Tuesday through Saturday from 9 p.m. un- 
til 1:30 a.m. Performances of “Manhattan: 
A musical bite of the Big Apple’”’ are on 
Tuesday and Wednesday at 8 p.m., on Sat- 
urday at 6 p.m., and on Sunday at 3 and 7 
p.m. Cocktail hours Tuesday through Fri- 
day features live piano music from 5 p.m. to 
8:30 p.m. Light bar menu and desserts 
available. Casual-but-neat attire. No cover. 
AE, CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 

The Harborview Lounge, at the Boston 
Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, Atlantic 
Avenue (439-7000), is open Monday 
through Thursday from 4:30 to 11 p.m., 
and on Friday and Saturday from 4:30 
p.m to midnight. The Harborview is an 
elegant lounge with big couches overlook- 
ing Boston Harbor. It claims to have the 
largest selection of Scotch around Boston. 
Afternoon tea is Monday through Satur- 
day from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m., featuring live 
classical guitar on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. On Friday and Saturday 
you can enjoy a special dessert while lis- 
tening to the Diana Krall Trio from 8 p.m. 
to midnight. No jeans, no shorts. No cov- 
er. AE, CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 

Jake Ivory’s, 1 Lansdowne Street (247- 
1222), is open Tuesday through Saturday 
from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. With photos of pi- 
ano legends on the walls and four pianists 
who play rock and roll and requests every 
night, this is a mixture between a nightclub 
and a piano bar, with a much more lively, 
spirited, and noisy atmosphere than your 
average piano joint. It also has a full menu. 
Casual dress. Cover $3 during the week; 
$6 weekends. Visa, MC, AE. 

Juliens Bar, at Le Meridien, 250 Franklin 
Street (451-1900), is open Monday 
through Friday from 5 p.m. to midnight, 
and on Saturday from 6 p.m. to midnight. 
Juliens is an elegant lounge that takes ad- 
vantage of the architectural details of this 
historic building and looks out over Post 
Office Square Park. Live jazz with pianist 
Jeffrey Moore is Monday through Thursday, 
and Geoffrey Hicks plays on Friday and 
Saturday. No cover. AE, CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 

The Kendall Café, 233 Cardinal 
Medeiros Way, Cambridge (661-0993), is 
open Monday through Saturday from 11 
a.m. to | a.m. A casual, American-cuisine 
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restaurant that features cabaret-style live 
entertainment in a piano-bar atmosphere. 
Live entertainment from 9 p.m, to 1 a.m., 
with guest performers on Monday and 
Wednesday; open mike on Tuesday; per- 
formers Patti O’Keefe and Richard DeMone 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday; and the 
musical melodrama The Drunkard on Sat- 
urday at 8 p.m. ($10). No cover. Visa, MC. 
The Lounge, at the Ritz-Carlton, 15 Ar- 
lington Street (536-5700), is open Mon- 
day through Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m., and on Sunday from 11:30 a.m. to 
midnight. The Ritz has an elegant and 
rather formal drawing-room setting, with 
wingback chairs and tuxedoed waiters. It 
features more classical music than jazz. 
Lunch is served daily from 11:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., with a buffet Monday through 
Friday until 2:30 p.m. Afternoon tea fea- 
tures a harpist daily from 3 to 5:30 p.m. 
There is tea dancing with a classical quar- 
tet on Thursday from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
There is dancing to the accompaniment of 
a piano duet on Friday and Saturday from 
8:30 p.m. until 12:30 a.m. A lit fireplace in 
late fall and winter add to the mood. Prop- 
er dress required. AE, CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 
The Mill Falls, 383 Eliot Street, New- 
ton Upper Falls (244-3080), is open Mon- 
day through Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Saturday from 5 p.m. to 1 
a.m. This very romantic restaurant fea- 
tures excellent Continental cuisine. Built in 
the 1600s, the Mill has a breathtaking view 
of the falls. Live piano music is featured 
on weekends. No dress code. AE,MC, Visa. 
Charles Dickens and James M. Curley 
were among the guests of the 135 year-old 
Omni Parker House, 60 School Street 
(227-8600), which is one of the oldest 
continually operated hotels in the country. 
Its two bars are frequented mostly by busi- 
ness people and feature live jazz and clas- 
sical piano music. 
— Parker’s Bar is open Monday through 
Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on 
Saturday 5:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. A pianist 
plays light jazz and classical music Tues- 
day through Saturday. 
— The Last Hurrah Bar and Grill is 
open Monday through Friday from 11:30 
a.m. to midnight, on Saturday from noon 
to 1 a.m., and on Sunday from 2 p.m. to 
11:30 p.m. Live jazz is featured Wednes- 
day through Saturday, and there is dancing 
nightly. Both bars serve compli- 
mentary hors d’oeuvres 
from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. ev- 
ery day. No ripped jeans 
or construction boots. 
No cover. AE, MC, DC, 
Visa. 
The Kitchen at Paolo, 216 
Hanover Street (227-5550), is 
open Wednesday through 
Sunday from 5:30 to 10:30 
p.m. Entertainment runs from 
7:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Located in 
the North End, this New 
York-style jazz dinner club 
features Italian food with a 
New England influence. 
Live jazz Thursday through 
Sunday, with pianist Ray 
Santisi at 8 p.m., a trio or 
quartet at 10 p.m., and vocal- 
ists on Sunday. Cover varies 
on Sunday. AE, CB, Dis, 
MC, Visa. 
The Plaza Bar 
in the Copley 
Plaza Ho- 
tel, 138 St. 
James Ave- 
nue (267- 
5300), is open 
Tuesday 
through Sat- 
urday from 
5 p.m. to 
midnight. 
A classic 
piano bar 
featuring 
live music 
by jazz pi- 
anist Dave 
McKenna 
every night. 
Jacket re- 
quired. No cov- 
er. Also in the ho- 
tel is Copley’s Bar, 
which is open daily 
from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Brunch on Sunday from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. No 
dress code. No cover. AE, 
CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 
The Top of the Hub, at 
the Prudential Center, 800 
Boylston Street (536-1775), is open 
Monday through Friday from 11:30 a.m. 
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to 1 a.m., on Saturday from noon to 2 
a.m., and: on Sunday from 10 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Food served until 11 p.m., with a 
half-price menu between 5 and 7 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. Located on the 
52nd floor of the Prudential Center, this 
comfortable restaurant and lounge offers a 
panoramic view of Boston. Live piano mu- 
sic on Tuesday and Wednesday at 9 p.m., 
and a jazz quartet on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday at 9 p.m. No cover. AE, CB, 
Dis, MC, Visa. 


Jazz joints 

Alexander’s, 1700 Beacon Street, 
Brookline (277-3400), is open on Monday 
from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m., Tuesday through 
Sunday from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on 
Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. The 
restaurant serves Continental cuisine daily 
until 10 p.m. The piano-bar-style lounge 
features live jazz Tuesday through Sunday 
from 9 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. In the outdoor 
café, lunch and dinner are served from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m. until October 15. Casual 
attire. No cover. AE, Dis, MC, Visa, DC. 

The Library Grille at the Hampshire 
House, 84 Beacon Street (227-9600), is 
open for dinner daily from 5:30 to 10 
p.m., with late-night entertainment on Fri- 
day and Saturday. Dining is in the second- 
floor Kershaw Library, overlooking the 
Public Garden. Lunch is served Monday 
through Saturday from noon to 3 p.m. On 
Sunday there is a New Orleans-style jazz 
brunch from 10:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., fea- 
turing music from a jazz trio. Reservations 
recommended. Proper dress requested. 
AE, CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 

The Middle East Restaurant, Central 
Square, Cambridge (354-8238). See list- 
ing under “Raucous Rock and Roll.” 

The Regattabar, in the Charles Hotel, 1 
Bennett Street, Cambridge (876-7777), is 
open Tuesday through Saturday from 8 
p.m. to 2 a.m. A warm, dark, and intimate 
jazz club for real music-lovers. Live jazz 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday at 
9 p.m., on Friday at 8 and 10 p.m., and on 
Saturday at 9 and 11 p.m. Cover varies 
from $5 to $18. Call for schedule. AE, CB, 
Dis, MC, Visa. 

Ryles, 212 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, 
in Inman Square (876-9330), is open daily 
from 7 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Friday and 
Saturday until 2 a.m. Live jazz, blues, and 
world-beat music featured daily at 9:30 p.m. 
One band plays upstairs in a jazz-club at- 

mosphere, and another band plays down- 

stairs in the street-level room that has a 

smaller stage. Jazz jam session is Tuesday 

night upstairs. There is usually a separate 
cover charge. The kitchen serves a full menu 
of home-style American cuisine, at afford- 
able prices, until midnight on weekdays, and 
until 1 a.m. on Friday and Saturday. Casual 
dress. Cover varies from $5 to $7. 
AE, MC, Visa. 

Scullers Jazz Club, 
at the Guest Quarters 
Suite Hotel, 400 
Soldiers Field Road, 
Allston (783-0811), 
is open daily from 
11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Scullers features 
live jazz, rang- 
ing from so- 
lo pianists to 
quartets to 
big bands, 
Tuesday 
through Sat- 
urday at 8 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. 
Casual dress. 
Cover varies from 
$6 to $15. AE, 

Dis, MC, Visa. 
Wally’s, 427 
Mass Ave (424- 


1408), is open 

Monday through 
Saturday -from 

8:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., 

and on Sunday from noon 
to 2 a.m. Since 1947 this 
dark and smoky mecca for 
jazz purists has been a 
breeding ground for local 
jazz talent and a mainstay 
for more-established jazz 
musicians. The drinks are 
cheap, there’s no cover 
charge, and the music is 
great, so you can’t lose. 
Music starts nightly at 

9 p.m., with a blues 


jam on Monday, and 

an afternoon set on 
Sunday from 3 to 7 
p.m. No credit cards. 
The Willow 

See NIGHTLIFE, page 28 
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| was so nervous that | took some 
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He invited me to a party that night, 
COME ds VOU are. he said. 


Well, | really got nervous because my hair was a mess . . . 


| was a total wreck. 
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Nightlife 


Continued from page 26 

Jazz Club, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874), is open daily from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Live jazz by local and national acts 
nightly at 9 p.m. This is a no-nonsense, 
East Village-style jazz club with dim light- 
ing and a smoky atmosphere. You can 
bring your own food. Cover varies from 
$5 to $12. No credit cards. 

Zachary’s Bar at the Colonnade Hotel, 
120 Huntington Avenue (424-7000), is 
open daily from 5:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. This 
dark-and-intimate club was opened in May 
and designed with particular attention to 
the room’s acoustics. It features national 
and local jazz artists Tuesday through Sat- 
urday. Casual dress. Cover usually around 
$3. AE, MC, DC, CB, Visa. 


Global sounds 
Anthony’s, 156 Highland Avenue, 
Somerville (628 4220), an informal bar 
| open on Friday and Saturday from 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m., features Caribbean, world, and 
tropical dance music by DJs, with an occa- 
sional live band. Open to private functions 
| at other times. Casual dress. Cover $5. No 
credit cards. 
The Arbor House, 131 Morton Street, 
Jamaica Plain (524-8080), is open daily 
| from 2 p.m. to | a.m. Casual dining and 
live music with a Spanish flavor. The Arbor 
house features the best in Latin music from 
| 8 p.m., with live bands on weekends and 
DJs during the week. Casual dress. Cover 
| on weekends $3 to $10. AE, MC, Visa. 
The Averof, 1924 Mass Ave, Cambridge 
(354-4500), is open Sunday through 
Wednesday from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday from 
noon to 2 a.m. The Averof features a 
Greek-tavern atmosphere with European 
| and Greek/Mediterranean music and belly 
dancers nightly at 8:30 p.m. The kitchen 
serves continental cuisine with Greek, 
Mediterranean, and Middle Eastern spe- 
cialities until 1 a.m. nightly. Casual dress. 
No cover; sometimes minimum charge. 
| DC, AE, CB, Dis, MC, Visa. 
Club Choices, 381 Somerville Avenue, 
| Somerville (625-4975), is open Tuesday 
| through Sunday from 6 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
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This is your basic disco/nightclub that fea- 
tures DJs and dancing to mostly Latin mu- 
sic. On Tuesday, live blues and jazz. On 
Wednesday there is Latin music played by 
a DJ. Live Latin music on Thursday and 
Sunday. Dance contests are held Friday 
and Saturday. The kitchen serves Spanish 
food. No sneakers on Saturday; otherwise 
casual. Cover varies from $2 to $5. No 
credit cards. 

The Middle East Restaurant, Cam- 
bridge (354-8238). See listing under 
“Raucous Rock and Roll.” 

Ryles, Cambridge (876-9330), is open 
daily from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday until 2 a.m. See 
listing under “Jazz Joints.” 

The Western Front, 343 Western Av- 
enue, Cambridge (492-7772) is open 
Tuesday through Sunday from 5 p.m. to 
1:30 a.m. This still has the look of the 
jazz-and-blues club that it once was, but 
now you can also hear reggae and world- 
beat music here. Live jazz on Tuesday and 
Wednesday at 9:30 p.m. Live blues on 
Thursday at 9:30 p.m. Live reggae on Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday. Jamaican food 
served on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 
There are two dance floors and two bars. 
Casual dress. Cover varies from $4 to $10. 
No credit cards. 


Acoustic cafés 

Christopher’s, 1929 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge (876-9180), at Porter Square, has 
live music Thursday through Sunday from 
8 p.m. to midnight. Christopher’s is a 
mostly vegetarian restaurant with a pub 
area and a separate room for live enter- 
tainment. Food served Sunday through 
Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to midnight, 
and on Friday and Saturday from 11:30 
a.m. to midnight. The music is almost al- 
ways acoustic folk or blues played by local 
artists, and the atmosphere is very casual. 
The full menu is also available in the enter- 
tainment room. Cover varies from $4 to 
$6. MC, Dis, Visa. 

The Music Connection, 343 Main 
Street, Fitchburg (508-345-8285), is open 
Friday and Saturday 8 to 11 p.m. The 
decor of this coffee house has been de- 
scribed by guests as “early Salvation 
Army.” It has a very informal atmosphere 
and features ethnic, classical, jazz, folk 
music, and poetry readings. Cover is $2 to 
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Experience the newest 
tradition in New England fall- 
time fun, with pumpkin 
carving contests by local 
architects, seam apple 
displays, strolling fiddlers and 
overflowing displays of fresh 
produce and homemade 
delicacy items presented by 
New England farmers. Barter 
for plump squash and bright 
pumpkins, or make your 
selections from _ freshly 
squeezed cider, organically 
grown herbs’ and 
vinegars, native 
cheese, butters and a 

vast array of pastries. 








Join Us For A Festival Of Plenty 
THE 4TH ANNUAL 


At The Charles Hotel at Harvard Square 
Sunday, October 4, 1992 


CHARLES 
HOTEL 


AT HARVARD SQUARE 


One Bennett Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 864-1200 


When the tempting displays 

et your mouth watering, 
indulge in a sumptuous 
spread of dishes prepared by 
the area’s finest chefs, 
including delicious samplings 
of New England Clam 
Chowder, grilled pizzas, and 
chocolate desserts, to name 
just a few. 


The festival will be held from 
11:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m., rain 
or shine. Admission is free, 
and on-site parking is 
available at The 
Charles Hotel. 
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$10. No credit cards. 

The Old Vienna Restaurant and Kaf- 
feehaus, 22-24 South Street, Westborough 
(508-898-2231), is open Tuesday through 
Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 2.30 p.m., 
and from 5 p.m. to 9 p.m.; on Friday and 
Saturday from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m.; and on 
Sunday from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. The restau- 
rant serves Austro-German-Hungarian 
cuisine and features an upstairs coffee- 
house with live acoustic folk and blues, and 
jazz Wednesday through Sunday. Open 
mike night on Thursday. Casual attire. 
Open mike night free; otherwise cover 
varies from $5 to $17. MC, Visa. 

Passim, 47 Palmer Street, Cambridge 
(492-7679). Gift shop and restaurant 
open Tuesday through Saturday from 
noon to 5 p.m. Evening concerts begin on 
Sunday at 8 p.m., Monday through Thurs- 
day at 8:30 p.m., and on Friday and Sat- 
urday at 8 and 10:30 p.m. This famous 
folk club, or listening room, draws big- 
name folk, bluegrass, and other special 
acts. The atmosphere is dark and intimate, 
with light snacks and desserts served dur- 
ing the shows. No liquor, but some imagi- 
native drinks. Cover varies from $6 to 
$10. Casual dress. No credit cards. 


Sport bars 
Benny’s Sport Bar and Restaurant, 
350 Washington Street, Dedham (326- 
3000), is open ever day from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Benny’s is a huge complex with 
four separate rooms for eating, listening to 
live music, playing bar games, and danc- 
ing. The kitchen is open until 11 p.m. 
Monday is bingo night, and Tuesday is 
trivia-quiz night. Wednesday features 
karaoke and a singles dance downstairs. 
Thursday is a blues-jam session and Karen 
Blake’s Midnight Madness with song con- 
tests. Friday and Saturday feature dancing 
downstairs and R&B and rock bands up- 
stairs. On Sunday there is a sing-along 
show. No workboots or tank tops. Cover 
varies from $3 to $5. MC, AE, DC, Visa. 
The Bull and Finch Pub, 84 Beacon 
Street (227-9605), is open every day from 
11 a.m. to 2 a.m. This bar inspired the 
popular sitcom Cheers, and thus often at- 
tracts tourists. On Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday karaoke is featured. It’s a nice 
addition to a day spent on Boston Com- 
mon, since it’s right across the street. No 
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cover charge. AE, MC, Visa. 

Champions, at the Marriott Hotel, 110 
Huntington Avenue (578-0658), is open 
daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. This 
sports bar has 18 TVs, video games, a golf 
machine, and sports paraphernalia on the 
walls. A DJ plays the Top 40 every night. 
No cover. MC, AE, DC, Visa. 

The Charlie Horse, 362 Turnpike 
Street, Canton (821-0130), is open Mon- 
day through Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Saturday and Sunday from 
noon to 2 a.m. Top 40 dance is featured 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. You 
can always find an eclectic crowd here, 
and everybody seems to feel at home 
whether you enjoy watching the Sox lose 
or the Celtics win. Cover $3 on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, but women get in for 
free on Saturday. AE, Dis, MC, Visa. 

The Sports Depot Restaurant, 353 Cam- 
bridge Street, Allston (783-2300), is open 
Monday through Saturday from 11:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 a.m., and on Sunday from 11 a.m. 
to midnight. Three satellite dishes and the 
sports channels they catch cater to a crowd 
clearly obsessed with the latest score. There 
are 40 TVs, so you can check out anything | 
from World League Football to amateur 
golf. No cover. AE, MC, Visa. 

The Cask and Flagon, 62 Brookline Av- 
enue, (536-4840), is open Monday 
through Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Sunday from 11:30 to | a.m. 
Plenty of vintage Sox memorabilia to re- 
mind you that you’re right next to Fenway 
Park. Two wide-screen TVs and five 20- 
inch TVs. A DJ spins Top 40 on Thursday 
and Friday. No cover. Dis. MC, Visa. 

The Eliot Lounge, 370 Comm Ave 
(262-1078), is open Monday through Fri- 
day from 3 p.m. to 1:30 a.m., and on Sat- 
urday and Sunday from noon to 1:30 a.m. 
On Saturday listen to the DJ spin Top 40 
music. Cover varies. MC, Visa. 

Who’s on First, 19 Yawkey Way (247- 
3353), is open Wednesday through Satur- 
day from 8 a.m. to 2 a.m. Who’s on First 
is a blend between a dance club and sports 
bar situated right across from Fenway 
Park. It proudly claims not to have any be- 
havior codes, with patrons described as “a 
big party crowd.” Friday Afternoon Mad- | 
ness features basketball shooting and sing- | 
alongs from 4:30 to 10 p.m. Cover 
around$3. No credit cards. 











PERFORM 


Whether you're looking for a lead 
role or a lead singer, you'll find 
plenty of leads in The Boston 
Phoenix MUSIC, THEATER & THE 
ARTS Classifieds. 
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Every week, thousands of people 
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look to the authority for the latest 
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in arts and entertainment 


You'll not only find vocalists, but 





WEEKENDS & HOLIDAYS 
WEEKDAYS 


$7.40/HOUR 
$36/DAY 
$6.15/HOUR 
$25/DAY 


instruments, gigs, rehearsal space, 
auditions, instruction and much 
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BOSTON COMPUTER EXC 


$5.50/HR, $20/DAY 
30 MINUTES FROM BOSTON 


To place an ad, see the coupon 
in this week's issue or call: 


267-1234 
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DOWNTOWN CROSSING, 55 





¢ Demonstration Models 
e Factory Refurbished ¢ Excess Inventory 
All far below Dealer Cost! 


617-542-4414 


TEMPLE PLACE, BOUTON, MA 

















If, but, how, 
and maybe — 
life after Bird 
and Foxborough 
football — 
everything’s 
relative 
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Lewis should provide Celtic fans with a few thrills. 
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by Mark Leibovich 


ven if the Red Sox are best known 
for their ultimate failures, their ef- 
forts usually provide for one, endur- 
ing consolation: they stay in the hunt | 
to the end. And in the local sporting | 
cosmos — the Sox are nothing if not | 
cosmic — the team keeps fall at bay | 
for a few weeks. This is no small feat. | 

But this year, the worst baseball season | 
in these parts since the pre-Impossible | 
Dream (1967) era, Boston became Cleve- | 
land-on-the-Charles. Butch Hobson’s | 
1992 Dead Sox have been positively 
Tribe-like, a slow-moving study in dia- | 
mond misery since the season opened five | 
months ago. September holds exactly one 
point of intrigue: can the Sox stay ahead 
of the Indians (and the Yankees and the 
Tigers) and out of last place? Strap in and | 
enjoy the ride, folks. ; 

It’s been bad enough to make you actu- 
ally look forward to — gulp — Patriots | 
football. In fact, of the four local sports 
teams, the Psycho-Pats have suddenly be- 
come our most hopeful outfit. Despite | 
their abysmal exhibition season, they're the | 
only local team that might improve signifi- | 
cantly in the near future. 

Think about it. The Boston Bruins’ nu- | 
cleus of star performers — Cam Neely, | 
Ray Bourque, and Andy Moog are ei- 
ther of questionable health (Neely) or ad- 
vancing age (Bourque and Moog). The | 
Celtics, with the August retirement of Lar- | 
ry Bird, are a team in transition, but will 
still lean too heavily on the aging duo of 
Kevin McHale and Robert Parish (at 39, | 
the oldest player in the NBA). Both winter | 
teams might get much worse before they 
get better. And the Red Sox can bank on 
little more than a well-pitched game every | 
time Roger Clemens takes the mound. | 

So as we enter the cold-weather sport- | 
ing months, let’s start with the (relatively) | 
good news. 


The Patriots: the young 
and the hungry 

They’re young. They’re competitive (the 
team was in virtually every game last season). 
They’re well-coached (by the irrepressible 
Dick MacPherson). They’re hungry. 

They’re still the Patriots, though, which 
always connotes things unpredictable, 
checkered, and, at times, sordid. For 
years, the Pats have been a lightning rod 
for calamity, both off the field (the team’s 
post-Super Bowl drug scandal in 1986 
and the Lisa Olson locker-room fiasco in 
1990) and on (some truly awful teams). 
Sometimes, they’ve even managed the im- 
possible: to make the Red Sox look like 
the picture of stability. 

But last fall was refreshing. The season 
was marked by little controversy off the 
field, and good, competitive football on it. 
The team finished with a record of 6-10, 
well out of the playoff hunt. But given re- 
cent history — namely, the pathetic 1-15 | 
outfit that masqueraded as a professional 
football team during the 1990 season — it 
was as if the Pats had won the Super Bowl. 

There were many bright spots. Quarter- 
back Hugh Millen signed as a Plan B free 
agent and enjoyed a tremendous maiden 
voyage at the New England helm. There 
was the inspired play of young veterans, 
like linebacker Vincent Brown, defensive 
back Maurice Hurst, wide receiver Irving 
Fryar, and tight end Marv Cook. And 
there was a solid corps of rookies, notably, 
running backs Leonard Russell and Jon | 
Vaughn, and offensive tackle Pat Harlow. 

But don’t put off your January vacation 
just yet. The Route 1 Rowdies remain de- 
ficient in many areas. Last year’s offensive 
line, for instance, though much improved, 
was still among the worst in football. The 
Pats made Eugene Chung, a huge offen- 
sive guard from Virginia Tech, their first 
pick in this year’s draft. But Chung has 
missed chunks of practice time this sum- 
mer with a slow-healing hip injury. Har- 
low, who was in every offensive play last 
season, was felled with a cranky back dur- 
ing the off-season and has missed all of 
training camp. Without significant contri- 
butions from Chung and Harlow, the 
team’s ability to move the football will re- 
main in serious doubt — and Millen’s 
well-being will be in constant peril. 

The Pats are also weak in the defensive | 
backfield, despite the off-season additions | 
of free agent Randy Robbins (via Denver) | 
and rookies Rod Smith and Dion Lambert. | 
There’s a glaring shortage of quality re- 
ceivers in Foxborough, too. Perennially | 
hobbled wide receiver Hart Lee Dykes is | 
once again down for the season (with a | 
knee injury), and, barring a trade, it looks | 

See SPORTS, page 30 | 
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Continued from page 29 
like Fryar will face another season of dou- 
ble-teams. 

The Pats have young talent, depth at key 
positions (like running back and lineback- 


| er), and an experienced coaching staff. 


But expectations are higher this time 


| around: they play a tougher schedule, and 
| will need hard work (and a little luck) to 
| match last year’s six-victory output. 


Still, a year ago at this time, the Patriots 


| were owned by Victor Kiam, Mr. Patriot 


Missile Mouth himself. Today, they are 


| owned by someone else (James Busch Or- 
| thwein). What better indication of better 
| days in Foxborough? 


| The Celtics: the post-Bird 


| era begins 








The story had gotten as tired as the 
Boston Garden: “If the Big Three (Bird, 
Parish, and McHale) can stay healthy, the 
Celtics might still be competitive in May.” 

What has followed over the last four 
seasons has been serious health problems 
to at least one of the Big Three (most of- 
ten, Bird), and subsequent early exits from 
the playoffs. 

This year’s pre-season story line is a bit 
different. How will the Celts adjust to life 
after Bird? Will their young players devel- 


| op? And, can Parish and McHale (the Big 


Two?) stay healthy? 

However those questions are resolved, 
there’s no escaping one fact: the Celtics 
are not, under any circumstances, any- 
thing close to their championship fore- 
bears. If they’re lucky, they'll get through 
the first round of the playoffs, maybe — if 
they’re really lucky — even the second 
round. But sooner or later (more likely 
sooner) they’ll be disposed of tidily by 
some superior Eastern Conference team, 
like the Knicks, the Cavaliers, or the Bulls. 

The good news is that Celtic fans proba- 
bly won’t have to suffer through a sequel 
to Nightmare on Causeway Street, starring 
Sidney Wicks and Curtis Rowe — the 
late-’70s horror show that played nightly 
after stars like John Havlicek, Dave 
Cowens, and Jo Jo White succumbed to 
age. Promising young talents such like 
Dee Brown, Kevin Gamble, Rick Fox, and 
resident superstar-in-waiting Reggie Lewis 
should at least ensure respectability. 

Lewis, at 27, made his first All-Star ap- 
pearance last season, led the Celtics in 
scoring (20.8 points a game), and was vir- 
tually unstoppable during the team’s late 
dash to the Atlantic Division champi- 
onship. Few will argue that Lewis is the 
team’s best player, and he’s only just hit- 
ting his prime. 

Brown, coming off an injury-plagued 


| sophomore season, still brims with athleti- 
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IRVING FRYAR along with a solid corps of young veterans deliv- 


ered more than few moments of inspired play. 
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THE BIG TWO? NBA graybeards, Kevin McHale and Robert 
Parish, might have a few thrills left in their creaky bodies. 


cism and potential. If healthy, he’s the 
team’s prime contributor to nightly high- 
light videos. Fox showed flashes of bril- 
liance in his rookie season — especially on 
the defensive end — and should only get 
better. Gamble has been prone to disap- 
pearing acts in the playoffs, but is capable 
of being a solid offensive force on any giv- 
en night. Free agent small forward Xavier 
McDaniel brings a much-needed element 
to the team, but it’s unclear where he fits 
in on a team heavy with big guards and 
small forwards. 

In fact none of these young guns is 
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Detroit Tigers 
Detroit Tigers 
Detroit Tigers 
Detroit Tigers 
Cleveland Indians 
Cleveland Indians 
Cleveland Indians 
Baltimore Orioles 
Baltimore Orioles 


BOSTON RED SOX, Fenway Park, 236-6644. Tickets $6 to $12. Group rates 
available. Here’s what’s left of the season, let’s see how they do. Home games 


Baltimore Orioles 
Baltimore Orioles 
Toronto Blue Jays 
Toronto Blue Jays 


New York Yankees 
New York Yankees 
New York Yankees 
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Hartford Whalers 
NY Islanders 
Ottawa Senators 
San Jose Sharks 

Los Angeles Kings 
Calgary Flames 
Edmonton Oilers 
Vancouver Canucks 
Los Angeles Kings 
Chicago Blackhawks 


Quebec Nordiques 
NY Rangers 

Buffalo Sabres 
Calgary Flames 
Toronto Maple Leafs 
Montreal Canadiens 
NY Islanders 
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BOSTON BRUINS, Boston Garden, (800) 828-7080. Tickets $16 to $39. A fall 
full of skates and sticks. Here’s who the Bruins are playing through the end of 


Philadelphia Flyers 
Ottawa Senators 
Washington Capitals 
Hartford Whalers 
Hartford Whalers 


Montreal Canadiens 
New Jersey Devils 
Philadelphia Flyers 
Buffalo Sabres 
Ottawa Senators 
Montreal Canadiens 
Buffalo Sabres 
Detroit Red Wings 
Washington Capitals 
Tampa Bay Lightning 
Hartford Whalers 

NY Rangers 





taller than 6-7, and the Celts continue to 
have a glaring need for fresh legs at center 
and power forward. The Big Two might 
have a few thrills left in their creaky bod- 
ies, but they’re far from being the reliable 
studs of yesteryear. If — as expected — 
these NBA graybeards continue to get ma- 
jor minutes, it’s just a question of who 
breaks down first. 

If the team stays reasonably healthy, a re- 
spectable 45-48-win season is not out of 
the question. Perhaps more important to 
the front office and stockholders, a reason- 
ably successful team means fans will con- 


Home games in bold. 


Minnesota Timberwolves 
Milwaukee Bucks 

Miami Heat 

Charlotte Hornets 
Philadelphia 76ers 

New York Knicks 


Atlanta Hawks 
Washington Bullets 
Charlotte Hornets 
Philadelphia 76ers 
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tinue to dish out big bucks (yes, the team 
did raise its ticket prices again) for the right 
to sip wine coolers, see and be seen, and sit 
on their hands in the sold-out Garden. 


The Bruins: working-class heroes 

You gotta love the B’s. They haven’t 
won a Stanley Cup in 20 years, but look at 
it this way. They’ve made the playoffs for 
24 consecutive years (the longest such 
streak in professional sports). They’re 
rarely, if ever, accused of underachieving. 
They play hard. They don’t complain, are 
often seen out in the community, and have 
even been called — get this — gracious. 

In turn, the Bruins have the loudest, 
most loyal fans in the city. Not always the 
kind of people you’d want at your moth- 
er’s house, mind you, but great hockey 
fans. To attend a Bruins game — especial- 
ly come playoff time — is to experience 
the pure joy of a kind of civic love affair. 
It’s too bad the B’s haven’t treated their 
followers to a victory skate around the ice, 
Cup in arms, for two decades. 

That probably won’t change this season. 
As mentioned, the Bruins star corps of 
Bourque, Moog, and Neely aren’t getting 
any younger (and Neely’s recovery from a 
bum knee is hardly a sure thing). They still 
lack for the proverbial “pure goal-scorer” 
(a.k.a. “a guy with a nose for the goal,” or 
“a mucker”), and can seem woefully over- 
matched against fast-skating, high-scoring 
teams like the Pittsburgh Penguins, who 
swept the B’s in four straight games in last 
year’s Stanley Cup semi-finals. 

There were encouraging signs at the 
end of last season. General manager Harry 
Sinden’s acquisition of center Adam Oates 
for Craig Janney has all the makings of a 
steal. Olympic veterans Joe Juneau, Ted 
Danato, and Glen Murray made signifi- 
cant contributions, and should for years to 
come. And the team did get farther than 
anyone expected in the playoffs, sweeping 
the hated Montreal Canadiens en route. 

But after the team’s nice playoff run, Sin- 
den, in a stunning move, canned rookie 
coach Rick Bowness and replaced him with 
former St. Louis Blues mentor Brian Sutter. 
Whether the Bruins will be any better under 
Sutter is open to question, but no doubt the 
team’s shortcomings have been far more 
glaring on the ice than behind the bench in 
recent years. A coach can only do so much, 
and the Bruins seem at least two high-quali- 
ty players away from getting over the hump. 

Still, playoff hockey is unpredictable, 
and since almost everyone makes the play- 
offs, the B’s will always have a shot. The 
sport holds no more potent weapon than a 
hot goalie — Minnesota’s John Casey al- 
most single-handedly willed the sub- 
mediocre North Stars into the NHL finals 
two years ago — and Moog can get as hot 
as any netminder in the league. 

Besides, if they can build a new Garden, 
anything’s possible. Q 
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NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS, Foxboro, (800) 543-1776. Tickets $18 (end zone) 


and $28 (side line). Group rates available. The remaining Pats’ season — take a 
blanket and a thermos. Home games in bold. 
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and celebrations 


by Monica A. Corcoran 


de to autumn. The season in which 
you can venture outdoors without 
having to expose major body parts 
or sport seven layers of wool. With 
that in mind, we’ve put together a 
guide of things to do before your 
life becomes consumed with holiday 
shopping. Pay homage to the King 
on Elvis Day. Get spiritually uncivilized on 
Halloween. You can even revisit your 
childhood by catching the circus. 


Unique gatherings 

Whether you want to help out a cause or 
merely dance, drink, and get pagan, festi- 
vals are ideal happenings for those inclined 
to communal merriment. 

If you’re looking for literary inspira- 
tion and are willing to go “on the road” 
for a short distance, don some dark 
glasses and a black beret for the annual 
Jack Kerouac celebration. October 1 
through 4, the US Department of Interi- 
or is sponsoring Lowell Celebrates Ker- 
ouac, a festival honoring the Beat gener- 
ation’s bad boy in his hometown. Allen 
Ginsberg will be reading his own work. 
Stage performances, films, and other po- 
etry readings will be going on throughout 
the city as well. Anyone interested in this 
karma-raising event can call (508) 459- 
1000 for additional info. 

Besides funding relief in Third World 
countries, Oxfam America is dedicated to 
exposing the cultural 
riches of de- 


































veloping 
nations. If 
you’d like to 
help them elimi- 

nate hunger and expand your 
knowledge of distant regions, head to 
the sixth annual Worldfest on the Boston 
Common. On September 19 and 20, you 
can visit Haiti, Africa, Brazil, and other 
countries between 11:30 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
for a suggested donation of only $3. Ex- 
plore a working model of a southern 
African village after sampling the culinary 
arts of the Caribbean. The festival will 
showcase dance, music, and international 
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arts and 
crafts. Call Ox- 
fam America at 482- 
1211 for more info. 

If you néed a vaca- 
tion from modern-day 
life in America, journey 
back in time to 16th- 
century Europe at King 
Richard’s Faire. Renais- 
sance enthusiasts can see the 
Hanlon-Lees; the world’s 
only troupe of professional 
jousters who combat in full 
armor while traveling 50 miles 
an hour on horseback. Thrill 
seekers, hold your breath while 
the Flying Wallendas, a family of 
five including three year old 
Alessandro, perform aerial feats on a 
30-foot high-wire without a net. Mimes, 
jugglers, jesters, and more than 500 oth- 
er entertainers, all outfitted in authentic 
period garb, add to the atmosphere of 
history re-enacted. The “faire” runs ev- 
ery weekend through October 25 in 
South Carver and will be open on 
Columbus Day. Tickets costs $12, and 
group discounts are available. Call (508) 
866-5391 for additional info. 

What would Newbury Street be without 
the usual convoy of cruisers and lu- 
natics trying to parallel park? Fall Art 

Newbury Street, of course. On 
September 20, 
from 1 to 5 p.m., 

Newbury Street 
will be closed to 
cars and trans- 

formed into a 

pedestrian- 

safe and aes- 
thetically 
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stimulating promenade. More than 30 art 
galleries will feature special exhibits while 
live jazz and classical music are performed 
along the sidewalk. Call the Newbury 
Street League at 267-7961 if you have any 
questions. 

Care to travel around the globe without 
depleting your life savings or choking down 
airplane food? The World Trade Center of 
Boston will host a four-day International 
Festival, November 12 through 15, to cele- 
brate the cultural diversity of New England. 
Feast on such worldly delights as Israeli 


vs 
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falafel and Austrian strudel after trying your 
hand at the delicate art of Chinese brush 
painting. A multifaceted showcase of arts, 
fashion, traditional music, and other cultur- 
al activities will be presented each day by 
members of more than 50 ethnic communi- 
ties. In addition to cultural exploration, this 
festival will benefit the less fortunate. A por- 
tion of the proceeds go to the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers, a non-profit 
child-welfare agency. Hours are 10 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, and 
11 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Sunday. Call 861- 
9729 for more information. 

On September 19 and 20, things will be 
looking up at the Blue Hills Trailside Mu- 
seum in Milton. Join astronomers, bal- 
loonists, and meteorologists for a bird’s- 
eye-and-beyond view of the heavens at 
Skyfest — a celebration of the strato- 
sphere sponsored by the Mass Audubon 
Society. The festival runs from 11 a.m. to 
4 p.m. on both days, and $5 entitles you to 
enjoy all the events including a chairlift 
ride up Blue Hill and a visit to 

the StarLab planetarium. 

Call the museum at 333- 

0690 to learn more. 

If you prefer to remain 
down to earth, the soci- 
ety is also offering See the 
Coast Weekend. Explo- 
rations of our natural 
shoreline and the creatures 
that inhabit it will take 
place at various beaches 
throughout the 
1200 miles of 

_ coastline in 

M a s 

sachusetts. 

Birding on 
Plum Island, a 
day-long cruise along 
the Ipswich River, and 
canoeing the coastal estu- 
aries of Cape Cod are 

just a few of the tours 
scheduled. Prices vary 
and preregistration is 
required, so call 259-9500 for a 
detailed listing of events. 

You don’t need a self- 
help book to release your in- 
ner child — the Ringling 
Bros and Barnum & Bailey 

Circus is guaranteed to 

make you feel young at 

heart. They call this the 

“Greatest Show on Earth” 

for a reason. Boston en- 

thusiasts can see Mar- 
guerite Michelle, with 
daughters Andrea and 
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Michelle, performing aerial ballet and | 


juggling fiery clubs while suspended 40 


feet in the air by their hair. You will be | 


very impressed with their strong family 
ties — not to mention their roots. Femi- 
nists can pay homage to Laurie Gutty, 
who is one of only a handful of women in 
the world to accomplish the triple somer- 


sault on the flying trapeze. Other inter- | 
nationally recognized talents include | 


Spain’s Guiros family on the high-wire, 
the Savio Brothers and the Pellegrini 
Brothers, Italy’s stupendous acrobats, 


Gauchos Latinos, performing spur, 
knife, and bola stunts. The circus is in 
town from October 14 through 25. Tick- 


and Argentina’s Los | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ets cost between $9.50 and $13.50 and | 


are on sale at the Boston Garden box of- 


fice and all Ticketron outlets. For more 


info, call 227-3200. 


Whether you’re predisposed to a polka or | 
would rather just imbibe German beer, the | 


14th annual Oktoberfest in Harvard 


Square should satisfy all your Bavarian de- | 


sires. In addition to food, fortune tellers, 


and crafts, the Hofbrau Boys will be per- | 


forming the ever melodious oompah-pah 
music. The German festival is sponsored by 
the Harvard Square Business Association 
and takes place on October 11, from noon 
to dusk. Raindate is October 12. Contact 
the HSBA at 491-3434 for more info. 

You can get down and boogie, stand 
up and testify, or do both at Juke Joints 
& Jubilee: A National Tour of Blues, 
Gospel and Juba Dance. This soulful 
celebration of African-American music 
and dance will take place at the Smith 
Baker Center, 400 Merrimack Street in 
Lowell on November 21 at 8 p.m. You'll 
hear an extraordinary blend of sacred 
and secular music by artists such as the 
hard rockin’ Holmes Brothers and the 
Birmingham Sunlights, an a cappella 
gospel quartet. Call (508) 459-1000 for 
ticket info. 

The Berkshire Botanical Garden’s An- 
nual Harvest Festival is considered by 
connoisseurs to be unparalleled in the 
realm of harvest celebrations. This year’s 
festival will take place on October 3, from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and on October 4, from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Autumnal activities 
abound. Hayrides, pumpkin and apple 
picking, and an old-fashioned country 
auction make this the perfect outing for 
jaded urbanites. Admission is free and 
parking will cost you $1. Call BBG at 
(413) 298-3926 for more info. 

If anyone deserves a day of recognition, 
it’s got to be the King — of rock and roll, of 
course. On September 20, the 14th annual 
Elvis Day takes place at Hawthorne Park in 
Newton from 4 to 9 p.m. In addition to a 
large Elvis display and Presley parapherna- 
lia, the Monk Pelly Band will be performing 
a 90-minute live, power-packed Las Vegas 
act, complete with a limousine entrance and 
bodyguards. For additional info, call 254- 
1901. Sequined bell-bottoms welcome. 


Natural wonders 

Why watch the leaves change colors from 
you window, when you can behold the 
splendor of autumn in a more rustic set- 
ting? After all, Thoreau wasn’t talking | 
about a couch when he preached the glory | 
of finding your “personal space.” 

Learn to identify and enjoy the edibles | 
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of nature with naturalist Elizabeth K. 
Darling at the Habitat Institute in Bel- 
mont. On September 19, aspiring Grizzly 
Adams types will meet at 9 a.m. to forage 
for seeds, nuts, fruits, and greens on this 
35-acre sanctuary of woods and mead- 
ows. Bring a fortifying sandwich (Big 
Macs are discouraged) to fill in the gaps, 
and a hand lens. Tickets for this nutri- 
tious smorgasbord cost $16. Habitat 
members pay $14. For more info and a 
program of other fall happenings at Habi- 
tat, call 489-5050. 

For those of you who prefer a panoram- 
ic vista sans the Citgo sign, Berkshire 
Hiking Holidays offers a weekend trek up 
the pine-scented forests of the Appalachi- 
an Trail, October 2 to 4. After ascending a 
steep mountain with two knowledgeable 
and nurturing guides, just sit back and 
revel in the view of nature’s architecture. 
This domestic eco-tour includes three 
meals a day and overnight stays in country 
inns along the trail. Hikes average six to 
nine miles each day, so hiking boots or 
comfortable shoes are a must. Size of tour 
is limited. Call (413) 499-9648 to receive 
a brochure and reservation form. 

If you’d rather take to the seas and make 
your own waves, the Charles River Canoe 
and Kayak Center can outfit you for an 
aquatic adventure. On October 11, roman- 
tic types can get cozy in a canoe and paddle 
up the Charles River under a full moon. 
The trip costs $20, which includes rentals, 
snacks, and guiding. This werewolf tour of 
the Charles takes two hours, and leaves the 
Center at 8 p.m. Call 965-5110 for more 
info and a schedule of day trips. 

For an aerial view of terra firma, you 
can soar over Vermont on a Fall Foliage 
Glider Tour. Achiev- 
ing altitudes up to 
12,000 feet, 
you'll see as far 
as Mount Wash- 
ington and Lake 
Champlain 
fromthe 
safety of 


cockpit. All tours are given by licensed pi- 
lots who describe gliding as “surfing on 
air.” Prices range from $50 to $85 for one 
passenger and $100 to $170 for two. 
These dramatic tours are given daily until 
November 7. Call the Warren-Sugarbush 
Airport at (802) 496-2290 for more infor- 
mation. 

A more earthly yet equally impressive 
glimpse of the foliage can be had on a 
scenic excursion aboard one of the steam 
trains of the Cape Cod Railroad. The 
trains follow the rails from Hyannis to 
Sagamore, with stops at historic Sandwich 
Village. Feast on a five-course meal in the 
dining car while the sights roll by. Runs 
daily through October 18. Reservations 
are required, so call (508) 771-3788. 

If your definition of star gazing doesn’t 
include the constellations, check out the 
Celebrity Polo Match at the Myopia Polo 
Grounds on September 20. Michael Dou- 
glas, Stewart Copeland, and Mickey 
Dolenz are just a few of the stellar nota- 
bles scheduled to participate in this tour- 
nament to benefit Children’s AIDS Ser- 
vices. The official match begins at 3 p.m. 
following an opening celebrity chukker for 
chuckles at 2:30 p.m. For admission 
prices and directions to the grounds in 
South Hamilton, call (508) 468-7956. 

In addition to tasting pretty swell with a 
dab of cranberry sauce, turkeys have been 
recognized as superlative athletes, able to 
waddle great distances without ruffling a 
feather. If you didn’t get to Barcelona, 
head out to New Preston, Connecticut and 
support your favorite fowl in the Live 
Turkey Olympics. These birds will com- 
pete for the gold in events such as the high 
jump and the slalom course. The games 
begin on November 22 with costumed 
turkeys re-enacting the customary lighting 
of the torch at 1:30 p.m. All potential 
spectators can call (203) 868-0563 to 
learn more about this free event. 


If you’ve always wanted to yell “Tim- 
ber!” at the top of your lungs, but have 
never had the chance, don’t miss the Sixth 
Annual New England Lumber Jack 
Championship Show on September 20 in 
the Warren Woods of Warren, Connecti- 
cut. Axe throwing, log rolling, and two- 
man cross-cutting are some of the brawny 
events you’ll witness at this exhibition of 
skill and strength. The gates open at 11 
a.m. For more information call (203) 868- 
7726. 


Hellish happenings 

With Halloween approaching, you might 
want to indulge your dark side a bit. If your 
own human nature doesn’t frighten you 
sufficiently, one of these events surely will. 

Cross a taste for the occult with a 
predilection for pedaling, and you get the 
Tour de Graves, a 40-mile bicycle trip 
through Boston’s 18 historic cemeteries. 
Sponsored by the Boston Parks and 
Recreation Department, this self-guided 
bicycle tour of tombstones includes the 
resting places of such local luminaries as 
Paul Revere, Sam Adams, and the alleged 
Mother Goose. Those who consider 40 
miles a bit excessive can take Le Petit 
Tour de Graves, an 11-mile trek through 
eight graveyards. Both tours begin at 10 
a.m. on October 18. Meet at the Boston 
Common information station. The $5 reg- 
istration fee benefits the Boston Historic 
Burying Ground Initiative and gets you a 
map, guidebook, and Tour de Graves T- 
shirt. For more info, call 635-4505. 

Forget about Adams, Revere, and Han- 
cock; Boston has its share of historical fig- 
ures who spent their lives as murderers, 
thieves, and anarchists. If you’d like to ex: 


plore Boston’s sinister past after the sun 9 LAs 


x | 


sets, take a terrifying trolley ride aboard 
— no, not the Orange Line — a Twi- 
light Mystery Tour. Among other 
sordid sights, you'll 
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trace the evil steps of the Boston Strangler 
and encounter Mary Dwyer, Quaker vic- 
tim of Puritan persecution and the hang- 
ing tree. The tours begin at the corner of 
Charles and Boylston Street and run 
through October 31. Tickets are $18.50, 
and advance reservations are advised. Call 
542-2525. 

Are you the type who doesn’t cover your 
eyes during the grizzly scenes at horror 
movies? If so, make all your nightmares 
come true with a visit to Spookyworld at 
the Berlin Fun Farm. Hop on a horrific 
hayride that journeys through forests in- 
fested with blood-thirsty zombies and 
gruesome ghouls, including Leatherface 
from The Texas Chainsaw Massacre. If 
you survive that frightening ordeal, ven- 
ture into the Haunted House where prowl- 
ing mummies stalk their victims and axe- 
happy executioners hack away at spurting 
body parts. This year, Linda Blair of The 
Exorcist fame will be on hand to sign auto- 
graphs and teach you how to turn your 
head around 360 degrees. Just 45 minutes 
from Boston, Spookyworld also features a 
Haunted Museum, Dracula’s Café, and 
the Nightmare Gift Shop. Open during 
October only from 7 p.m. to midnight, 
seven days a week. If you get up the nerve, 
call (508) 838-0200. 

Salem is no place for people who’ve fall- 
cn out of touch with sorcery and bedevil- 
ment. Here they take the supernatural side 
of Halloween seriously. On October 27, 
ghostly types might want to attend a Spell- 
casting Workshop to practice some 

witchcraft on enemies or lovers. 
Sponsored by the Crystal 

Chamber, the advocates of 

this type of magic encourage 

you to come if you would 
like to “create 
your own magical 
spells to find a 
lover, increase 

your wealth, im- 

prove your 
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health, and find the job of your dreams.” 
For more information call (508) 740- 
9783. Tickets are $25. Hours are 7 to 9 
p.m. 

For a cheaper thrill, Salem author 
Robert Cahill, will be reading “Local 
Haunted Tales” at Mike Purcell’s 
Restaurant, at 90 Washington Street, 
Salem, on October 26 and 28. The dark 
tales begin at 5:30 and 7:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion is $6. Other horrid events can be 
bought in bulk, if fright is your forte. A 
Terror Ticket will grant you a morbid 
membership to the Haunted House, on 
Salem Common. Explore dark and for- 
saken spaces and visit inhabitants of the 
unseen world. Your Terror Ticket also en- 
titles you to tour Dracula’s Castle, at the 
Salem Marketplace, and the Pirate’s Den, 
at Pickering Wharf, all in one day — if 
you can handle the horror, or the humani- 
ty (Salem crowds up toward the end of 
October). The Salem Chamber of Com- 
merce is offering this gloomy passport 
from October 23 through October 31. 
The ticket costs $7.50. For additional ter- 
rifying happenings, call the Salem Cham- 
ber of Commerce at (508) 744-0004. 

The Salem witch trials continue to 
resonate with lessons on the dangers of 
intolerance and mob mania. In com- 
memoration of the 300th anniversary of 
this particular colonial injustice, Salem’s 
Essex Institute will present “Days of 
Judgement,” an exploration of the events 
that led to the imprisonment and killing 
of accused witches in 1692. Original 
court documents, confessions, and ar- 
rest warrants reveal the social, political, 
and religious beliefs that prompted the 
mayhem. Contemporary illustrations of 
witchcraft will accompany the exhibi- 
tion. The show runs through November 
29. Another bone-chilling offering at the 
Institute is “Eerie Events.” Mysterious 
folk tales and legends will be told by 
costumed storytellers in candlelit his- 
toric houses on the grounds. A bonfire 
completes this phantasmagorical 
evening. “Eerie Events” will be occur- 
ring October 24, 25, 29, 30, and 31, 
from 6 to 11 p.m. Tickets cost $6. For 
more event info, call (508) 744-3390. 


Erudition and enlightenment 

We all know that ignorance ain’t bliss. 
If you believe that knowledge is the key to 
expanding your perspective on life, take 
your psyche on a joy ride. 

With freedom of expression under po- 
litical fire from the extreme right, the folks 
at Mobius have something to say about 
censorship of the arts. A 24-hour public 
reading of banned, censored, and chal- 
lenged texts will take place at the gallery 
Sunday, September 27 through Monday, 
September 28, from 5 to 5 p.m. See if 
you can find the immoral undertones that 
caused Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
to become a controversial children’s clas- 
sic. Hear the works of Langston Hughes, 
Walt Whitman, Maya Angelou, and other 
authors whose works have been criticized 
for their allegedly corrupting content. A 
closing reception will be held following 
the readings. 

Mobius is also dedicated to support- 
ing artists in the community. It’s no se- 
cret that the art world in Boston has 
been hard hit by the economy, but this 
benefit is for raising spirits as well as 
needed funding for the arts. On Novem- 
ber 21, Mobius launches into its. fourth 
annual Artrages On! fundraising party, 
featuring performance art, audio and 
tactile walks in environmental installa- 
tions, and avant garde regalia. Live mu- 
sic, a lavish buffet, and libations (cash 
bar) complete this marathon art extrav- 
aganza. To learn more about the Vigil 
in Observance of Banned Books Week 
and Artrages On! call 542-7416. 

Speaking of art and controversy, the 
works of Robert Mapplethorpe and 
Cameron Shaw will go to the highest 
bidder at ARTcetera ’92, an art auction 
to benefit the AIDS Action Committee. 
Featuring pieces donated by more than 
250 local and national artists, the auction 
will be held at One International Place in 
Boston on October 17. The event begins 
at 5:30 p.m. and tickets cost $50. If you 
can’t make the auction but would like to 
see the art being sold, the works will be 
on display, October 12 through 17, at 
the above location. Call 437-6200 for 
more info. 

The homeless are evidence of America’s 
glaring social dysfunction, and they are 
steadily growing in numbers. In an effort 
to help remedy this tragedy, Cambridge 
and Boston-area booksellers are sponsor- 
ing Voices Louder Than Words: A Bene- 
fit Reading for the Homeless. Join fea- 


tured readers Garry Trudeau, Annie Dil- 
lard, and Molly Ivins for an evening of 
prose on November 18 at 6 p.m. The ben- 
efit reading will take place at Harvard’s 
Sanders Theatre, and tickets cost $12.50. 
A reception with the authors at the Har- 
vard Faculty Club follows. Tickets for that 
are $50. Call 496-2222. 

The Museum of Our Natural Heritage 
is a fashionable place to visit if you’re in- 
terested in the social and political implica- 
tions of contemporary couture. In its ex- 
hibition, “Jeans and Leather Jackets: 
Street Cool to Urban Chic,” the origin of 
contemporary clothing is traced back as 
far as the 1870s when Levi Strauss dis- 
covered the durability of denim. The mu- 
seum is located at 33 Marrett Road in 
Lexington and is open seven days a week. 
Both admission and parking are free. Call 
861-6559 for more info. 

The Cambridge Center for Adult Edu- 
cation and Radcliffe Career Services invite 
you to a conference on Lesbians, Gays, 
and Bisexuals in the Workplace. Topics 
such as coming out and homophobia in 
the workplace will be discussed by pan- 
elists representing the public, private, and 
non-profit sectors. The discussion at 7:30 
p.m. on November 20 will be followed by 
a full day of workshops running from 9 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on November 21. Both 
colloquiums will be held at the Aggasiz 
Theatre at Radcliffe College. Tickets for 
the evening opening are $12, and the 
workshop fee (including continental 
breakfast, lunch, and afternoon reception) 
is $65. Heterosexual allies are welcome, 
and advance registration is strongly rec- 
ommended. Call 547-6789 for a flyer with 
more details. 

Did you know that many pirates were 
actually family men who sent their booty 
home to their wives? Not to mention 
that there is no evidence that any pirates 
ever walked the plank. Both fact and fal- 
lacy of pirate lore are revealed in “The 
Treasures of the Pirate Ship Whydah,” a 
special exhibit at the Pilgrim Monument 
and Provincetown Museum. Discov- 
ered in the seabed off Wellfleet, the 
Whydah (said to have been involved in 
the slave trade) is the only pirate ship- 
wreck ever authenticated. The ship’s 
bell, weaponry, and gold doubloons are 
just a few of the excavated artifacts on 
display. The museum is open seven days 
a week, and a ticket to the exhibit is $5. 
Call (508) 487-1310. 

Enjoy “El Dia de los Muertos” with 
the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Cen- 
ter (CMAC), 41 Second Street, on 
November 2. The Mexican Day of the 
Dead will be celebrated by a fiesta with 
the Mariachi Guadalujara band, the cre- 
ation of a large group altar, and an ex- 
hibit of personal altars made by local 
artists. You’re welcome to bring pictures 
of ancestors, offerings of flowers, and 
your dancing shoes. Black dress and 
masks optional. The exhibit will be on 
display through November 14. Call 577- 
1400 for more information. 

You may also want to visit CMAC to 
take in the “Wondrous Fabric of Woman,” 
a dramatic evening of music and dance ex- 
ploring the spiritual elements of African- 
American and Caribbean women. The per- 
formance explicates parallels in the lives of 
three women and addresses their roles as 
caretakers in the house and in society. Per- 
formances are on November 6 and 7 at 8 
p.m. Tickets cost $10. Call the CMAC at 
the above number to learn more about up- 
coming events. 

If you’ve always wanted to get a close 
look at the president’s digs, take in “The 
White House Exhibition” at the Kennedy 
Library. The 60-foot model of the White 
House on display took 25 years to re- 
search and construct, and features minia- 
ture hand-carved pieces of furniture and 
hand-painted replicas of White House 
paintings. This is no ordinary doll house 
— you can even hear tiny telephones ring 
and watch quarter-inch televisions that 
really work. The exhibit opens on 
November 17, and the library is located 
at Columbia Point in Boston. Call 929- 
4523 for more info. 

On a final note, romance isn’t dead — 
Fred and Ginger may be gone, but the 
grace and skill of ballroom dancing re- 
mains a favorite for those who want to 
trip the light fantastic. The Boston Uni- 
versity Ballroom, located at 775 Comm 
Ave, is the place to learn to two-step on 
October 31. Let professional dancers Dan 
Radler and Suzanne Hamby teach you to 
cha-cha, tango, and samba at a workshop 
running from noon to 5 p.m. Tickets cost 
$24 for students and $32 for adults. 
Reservations are required, so call 566- 
7998. Q 
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‘Apple Picking at Drews... ’ 
our family’s been doing it for ven BR 


DREW FARMS COUNTRY STORE 
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Growing Over 20 Varieties Of Fresh Apples 
o Sweet Cider @ Squash @ Pumpkins @ 


Vegetables 


Pick your own Apples Sept. & Oct. 
Saturdays & Sundays Only 


At The Farm Stand 
Rte. 27, Sherborn, MA (508) 653-2639 
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ODADAA]!, a dance and drumming group from Ghana, play the Strand October 16. 


Movement and form. Strength and 
style. The elements of dance take 
on a distinctly foreign air this fall. 
Expand your vision of the world 
without leaving the city. 

Art of Black Dance and Music, 
Dorchester, 282-8000. Nov. 6 at 8 
p.m., at the Strand Theatre. 
“African Roots,” a celebration fea- 
turing percussionist Liz Coleman 
and Haitian dancer Patric LaCroix. 
Admission $8 to $12. 

Bank of Boston Celebrity 
Series, 482-2595. Oct. 22 at 8 
p.m. The Incomparable Red Stars 
Red Army Chorus and Dance En- 
semble, a company of 125 
singers, musicians, and dancers 
with soloists from the Bolshoi 
Opera. Performance at Symphony 
Hall. Admission $15 to $30. 
Berkshire Ballet, Albany, NY, 
(413) 442-1307. The fall repertory 
concert includes the company pre- 
miere of Three Courtesies, by the 
world renowned choreographer 
David Parsons, and Havoc in 
Heaven, by Bill T. Jones. Perform- 
ing Oct. 10 in Springfield, VT, Oct. 
16 in Southwick, Oct. 17 in 
Pittsfield, Oct. 24 in Albany, and 
Oct. 30 and Nov. 1 in Great Bar- 
rington. 

Beth Soll & Company, Cam- 
bridge, 547-8771. Dec. 10, 11, 
and 12 at 8 p.m., and Dec. 13 at 3 
p.m. A 15th-anniversary MIT cele- 
bration presenting The Beautiful 
Season, choreographed by Beth 
Soll, and featuring Polish musician 
Jacek Ostaszewski. Performed at 
the Kresge Little Theater, 84 
Mass. Ave. Admission $12. Se- 
niors $8. Students $6. 

Boston Ballet, 695-6950. At the 
Wang Center. Nov. 27 through 
Jan. 3, The Nutcracker, Tchaikov- 
sky's holiday classic. Admission 
$11.75 to $49.75. 


Boston Conservatory, 536-6340. 
Nov. 6 and 7 at 8 p.m., and Nov. 8 
at 3 p.m. Music and dance faculty 
performance featuring Richard 
Colton, Stephanie Rae Parker, 
Amy Spencer, Emiko Yasuko 
Tokunada, and Sue Ronson. Ad- 
mission $10. Students and seniors 
$7. 
Boston University, 353-2748. 
Nov. 20 and 21 at 8 p.m. The 
Boston University Dance Theater 
Group presents a program of new 
student and faculty works per- 
formed at the Sargent Dance Stu- 
dio/Theatre, 1 University Rd. Free. 
Country Dance Society, Cam- 
bridge, 354-1340. Beginning Sept. 
16 every Wed. at 7:30 p.m. En- 
glish country dancing. Admission 
$5. Members $4.50. 
Dance Collective, Cambridge, 
576-2737. Nov. 13 and 14 at 8:30 
p.m., a concert of choreography 
by artistic co-director Martha Arm- 
strong Grey. At the Boston Univer- 
sity Sargent Dance Studio/The- 
atre, 1 University Rd. Admission 
$12. Students and seniors $10. 

Dance Place, Newburyport, (508) 

465-1485. Oct. 10 at 2 p.m., Clara 

Ramona, principal dancer of the 

Ramon de los Reyes Spanish 

Dance Theater, in a one-hour Fla- 

menco master class. A sultry les- 

son in classical Spanish and folk 
dance straight from Spain and 

Latin America. Admission $15. 

Dance Umbrella, Cambridge, 

931-3100. 

Oct. 7 at 7 p.m., Oct. 8, 9, and 10 
at 8 p.m., and Oct. 10 at 2 p.m. 
The American Indian Dance 
Theater, an ensemble of world- 
class dancers and musicians, 
perform a repertory of native 
dance. At the Emerson Majestic 
Theater. Tickets $14 to $22. 

Oct. 11 and 12, POWWOW '92, a 
two-day festival featuring Native 
American and Latin music, 
dance, crafts, storytelling, food, 
and pageantry designed to cele- 
brate the traditions of the Native 


American culture. At the Hatch 
Shell. Free. 

Oct. 29 at 7 p.m., and Oct. 30 and 
31 at 8 p.m., the Pat Graney 
Company explore perceptions of 
women throughout history in the 
Boston premiere of Faith. At the 
Emerson Majestic Theater. Tick- 
ets $10 to $18. 

Jeannette Neill Dance Studio, 

262-4307. Nov. 20 and 21 at 8 

p.m. Fall repertory show at New 

England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon 

St. Admission $10. 

Litchfield Performing Arts, Litch- 

field, CT, (203) 567-4162. Oct. 9 

at 8 p.m. Pilobolus Dance Compa- 

ny. Tickets $19.50 to $40. 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Cambridge, 253- 

2877. Dec. 4 at 8 p.m. at the Kres- 

ge Little Theatre. Dance Work- 

shop fall concert. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 536-3315. 

Nov. 12 at 7:30 p.m., “Visual Mu- 

sic: Classical Temple Dance from 

India,” featuring dancer Alarmel 

Valli, accompanied by voice, cym- 

bals, flute, and a South Indian 

drum. In the Remis Auditorium. 

Oxfam America, 728-2416. Sept. 

11 at 8 p.m., Oxfam, the Beth Soll 

Dance Company, and the musical 

group Libana present “POWWER” 

(Promoting Oxfam's Work with 

Women). A benefit concert sup- 

porting the self-help efforts of 

women around the world. At the 

Tsai Auditorium, 865 Comm. Ave. 

The Strand, Dorchester, 282- 

8000. 

Oct. 16 at 8 p.m., Odadaa!, a 
dance group from Ghana pre- 
sent an array of world-music 
percussion and dance. Admis- 
sion $8. Seniors $4. 

Oct. 17 at 2 p.m., The Scarlet Let- 
ter, a dramatic portrayal of the 
Hawthorne novel by the North 
Atlantic Ballet. Admission $8. 
Students and seniors $4. 

Dec. 1 through 4 at 10 a.m., Dec. 
4 at 7:30 p.m., and Dec. 5 at 2 
and 7:30 p.m., The Nutcracker, 


performed by the North Atlantic 
Ballet. Admission $8. Seniors 
$5. 

University of Lowell Center for 

the Arts, Lowell, (508) 934-4444. 

Oct. 30 at 8 p.m. The Feld Bal- 

lets/NY perform a contemporary 

American ballet series. Admission 

$17 to $21. Half-price for students. 

University of Massachusetts 

Fine Arts Center, Amherst, (413) 

545-2511. 

Sept. 30 at 8 p.m., the American 
Indian Dance Theater, present- 
ing dancers and musicians from 
19 North American tribes. A col- 
orful performance with authentic 
dress, movement, and music. 
Tickets $18 to $22. Students $9 
to $11. 

Dec. 4 at 8 p.m., the Second Hand 
Dance Company, featuring Greg 
O'Brien, Andy Horowitz, and 
Paul Gordon. Tickets $16 to 
$18. Students $8 to $9. 

Zeiterion Theater, New Bedford, 

(508) 994-2900. 

Oct. 9 at 8 p.m., DanceBrazil, a 
combination of martial arts and 
gymnastics performed in the au- 


thentic Brazilian tradition. Admis- | 


sion $12 to $20. Students and 
seniors $10 to $18. 
Dec. 12, at 2 and 7 p.m., The 


Nutcracker, performed by the | 


Ballet Theater of Pennsylvania. 


Admission $12 to $20. Students | 


and seniors $10 to $18. 


CLASSICAL 
MUSIC 


City living is well known for its abil- | 
ity to tie stress knots in the shoul- | 


ders of even the calmest urban- 
ites. One of the best ways to 
soothe those knots is with classi- 
cal music and a glass of wine. 
Here's the classical; we'll leave 


JAYE R. PHILLIPS 


100 YEARS: the Boston Ballet marks the centennial of The Nutcracker beginning November 27. 
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the wine selection to you. To aid 
your search for the right concert, 
the listings have been divided into 
four categories: choral music, 
company (a true group of resident 
musicians), opera, and series and 
festivals. Many of the local univer- 
sities also have impressive classi- 
cal concerts, but information was 
not always available as we went to 
press, so you may want to call 
around. And, of course, check our 
Arts Section every week. 


CHORAL 

The Boston Cecilia, Jordan Hall 

at the New England Conservatory, 

30 Gainsborough St., 232-4540. 

Oct. 17 at 8 p.m., Donald Teeters 
conducts the Chorus and Period 
Instrument Orchestra of the 
Boston Cecilia in Handel's 
Alexander's Feast, with soprano 
Nancy Armstrong, tenor Rock- 
land Osgood, and bass Robert 
Honeysucker. 

The Cantata Singers, Cambridge, 

267-6502. All concerts begin at 8 

p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 

Conservatory of Music. Tickets, $8 

to $30. Discounts for students and 

seniors. Subscriptions $27 to 
$102. 

Nov. 6 at 8 p.m. and Nov. 8 at 3 
p.m., Handel's /srae/ in Egypt, 
performed in the rarely heard 
complete version. 

Worcester Chorus and Worces- 

ter Orchestra, Mechanics Hall, 

321 Main St., Worcester, (508) 

754-3231. Tickets $15 and $17. 

Nov. 13, Beethoven's Mass in C 
and Vivaldi's Gloria. 


COMPANY 


| Alea ill, Tsai Performance Center, 


Boston University, 685 Comm. 

Ave., 353-3340. 

Sept. 26, Alea III International 
Composition Competition featur- 
ing works by the nine competi- 
tion finalists representing 
Cyprus, Italy, Greece, China, 
Austria, Uzbekistan, and the 
United States. Program begins 
at 7 p.m. Free. 

Nov. 4, “Premieres of American 
Composers,” including Irwin 
Bazelon's Four Parts of a World, 
with soprano Joan Heller and pi- 
anist Thomas Stumpf, Joseph 
Castaldo’s Memento Mori, John 
Goodman's Poems of Emily 
Dickinson, Book V, Andrew 
Rudin's Two Elegies, and 
Richard Toensing’s Angels. Ad- 
mission $6. Students and se- 
niors $3. 

Ashmont Hill Chamber Music 

Series, Dorchester, 288-3697. 

Concert will take place in Peabody 

Hall at the All Saints Church at 3 

p.m. Tickets $8; seniors, students, 

and children $6. 

Nov. 15, “Classical Forms and 
their 20th Century Inheritors,” 
featuring New York's West End 
Players. The program includes 
Milhaud's Suite for Clarinet, Vio- 
lin, and Piano, Brahms's Sonata 
in F minor for Clarinet and Pi- 
ano, and Beethoven's Violin 
Sonata Opus 96. 

Beaux Arts Trio, Cambridge, 

495-1700. All concerts take place 

at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Har- 

vard University, Cambridge. Sub- 
scriptions $59 to $69; students 
and seniors $48. 

Oct. 14, Beethoven's Trio in E-flat 
Opus 1 No. 1, Rochberg’s Sum- 
mer 1990, written for the BAT, 
and Brahms's Trio in B Opus 8. 

Boston Chamber Music Society, 

Boston, 422-0086. Performances 

begin on Fri. at 8 p.m. in Jordan 

Hall, New England Conservatory 

of Music, Boston, and on Sun. at 8 

p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Harvard 

University, Cambridge. Subscrip- 

tions available; call for ticket infor- 

mation. 

Oct. 16 and 18, Schumann's Fairy 
Tales for Clarinet, Viola, and Pi- 
ano, Harbison's Piano Quartet, 
and Dohnanyi’s Piano Quartet in 
C minor. 

Nov. 13 and 15, Stravinsky's 
Shakespeare Songs for Voice, 
Flute, Clarinet, and Viola, Mar- 
tin's Christmas Songs for Sopra- 
no, Flute, and Piano, Rachmani- 
nov's Sonata for Cello and Pi- 
ano, and Brahms's Piano Trio in 
Cc. 

Boston Classical Orchestra, 

426-2387. All concerts begin on 

Wed. and Fri. at 8 p.m. in Old 

South Meeting House. Tickets $15 

to $27; $5 discount for students 

and seniors. 

Nov. 4 and 6, a Mendelssohn pro- 
gram featuring pianist Bertica 
Shulman Cramer. 

Boston Musica Viva, 25 Hunting- 

ton Ave., Suite 612, 353-0556. All 

concerts take place at 8 p.m. in 

Pickman Hall of the Longy School 

of Music, 27 Garden St., Cam- 

bridge, unless otherwise noted. 

Oct. 2, Arthur Berger's Words for 
Music, Perhaps and Luciano Be- 

rio's O King, both with soprano 
Maria Tegzes, the world pre- 
miere of Randall Woolf's /ce-9, 
Eleanor Hovda's Regions, and 
Béla Barték's Contrasts. Tickets 
$12; students and seniors $6. 

Nov. 1 at 3 p.m. in Blackman Audi- 
torium, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Northeastern University, Jon 
Deak's The Ugly Duckling, with 

Continued on page 36 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 9TH ANNUAL 
ULTIMATE 
CRAFT SHOW & SALE ! 


‘Considered the finest show of its type in the United States!”’ 


Exceptional artisans featured in EARLY AMERICAN LIFE, 

COUNTRY LIVING, COLONIAL HOMES & COUNTRY HOME magazines 
Wim ex:Melil-iaiale Mielm@-s-1(-M-l0ltal-lalilome-)eleelelUleitlelal-ie)m@-Uiil-ieler- lamella tay 

rum (ol anat-|Miblaaliitic- Mm. m-(ele-t-1-10]¢(-1-Mmelelal(ciinlele)e-la me) @- eee: Meeleialia mee lite 


INCLUDING: Amish quilts, baskets, blacksmith, candles, carvings, clocks, 

copper, country & formal furniture & accessories, coverlets, 

decoys, dolls, grain painted items, dried flowers, lamp shades, lighting fixtures, needlework, 

pottery, primitive portraits, rugs, samplers, scissor cuttings, Shaker items, stencil work, teddy bears, 


ROYAL PLAZA TRADE CENTER 
495 and Route 20, Mariborough, Massachusetts 
Directions: North or South on Route 495 to exit 24B 
O Straight west 1 mile to Royal Plaza sign and turn right 


Friday, October 23 - 6PM-10PM 


Saturday, October 24 - 10AM-6PM 





Sunday, October 25 - 11AM-5PM 


Admission Friday evening - $5.00; Saturday & Sunday - $4.00 


Food & Refreshments Available 


‘A Great Way to Augment Your Antique Collection’ 


Country Folk Art Festival 


Judy Marks P.O. Box 134, Glen Ellyn, IL. 60138 (708) 858-1568 


tinsmith, toys, whirligigs, windsor chairs, & more! 











LIFE AFTER 
PHANTOM! 


Spe BANK OF BOSTON — 











Bringing to Boston the World’s Greatest 
Performing Artists! 











Walter Pierce, Executive Director 





For the best in Music, Dance and Theatre — Act Now! 
Order tickets for all events starting tomorrow! 


BY PHONE CHARGE AND MAIL ONTY! 


Call CelebrityCharge: 
(617) 482-6661 (M-F, 10-5) 


MasterCard, VISA, American Express accepted 


Choose 3 or more events - Become a subscriber — Save money! 
Plus, you'll enjoy subscriber benefits and liberal ticket exchange! 


Complete this form and mail with payment to: Celebrity Tickets, Bank of Boston Celebrity Series, 20 Park Plaza, 
Suite 832, Boston, MA 02116. For a free copy of the 1992-93 subscription brochure, please write to the same address 





ne ee eisenene tieiinis ta, 
City State Zip Phone (Day) (Evening) oor ws 
I wish to order: (if ordering 4 or more events, call 482-2595 for subscriber information and discount prices.) 
Tickets for 7 Re at each = $ 
Tickets for ; al each = $ 
Tickets for at each = § 
Tickets for al Leach = $ 
TOTAL DUE = §$ 
Enclosed is my check payable to Bank of Boston Celebrity Series for $ 
(.\ $15 fee will be charged for checks returned by bank for insufficient funds.) 
Please charge my MasterCard VISA American Express 
Acct. # ae ? _Exp. Date = 
wgnature eS a ae . . J pie 
All Sales Final. \o refunds. Exchanges only for subscribers. Tickets will be mailed within 40 days of receipt of order 


1992-93 SEASON 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Oct. 2 Emanuel Ax & Yo-Yo Ma 8PM 
Oct. 9 Anne Sophie-Mutter, violin 8 PM 
Oct. 11 Lincoln Center Jazz Orchestra 8PM 
Oct. 21 Frankfurt Radio Symphony Orchestra 8 PM 
Oct.22 Red Army Chorus & Dancers 8 PM 
Nov.6 Shanghai Acrobats & Dance Theatre 8 PM 
Nov. 13 Calgary Philharmonic Orchestra 8PM 
Nov. 15 St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 3 PM 
Nov. 20 Murray Perahia, piano 8PM 
Dec. 11 Vienna Choir Boys - 8 PM 
Christmas Concert 
Jan.17 Emanuel Ax, piano 3PM 
Jan. 22 — Cleveland Orchestra 8PM 
Feb. 12 Vienna Philharmonic 8 PM 
Feb. 21 Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute 3PM 
Feb. 26 — Garrick Ohlsson, piano 8PM 
Mar.5 — Cleo Laine & John Dankworth 8 PM 
Quartet 
Mar. 14 The Chieftains 8 PM 
Mar. 21 — Lynn Redgrave: Shakespeare for 8 PM 
My Fat 
Mar. 26 — Brandenburg Ensemble 8PM 
Apr. 23 — Canadian Brass 8PM 
Apr. 25 _ Krystian Zimerman, piano 3PM 
May | Preservation Hall Jazz Band 8PM 
May 6 Jessye Norman, soprano 8 PM 


May 7 Alfred Brendel, piano 8 PM 


x 








Oct. 30 Angelina Reaux, Songs of Kurt Weill 8PM 


Nov. 12 Thomas Hampson, baritone 8 PM 
Nov. 22 Juilliard String Quartet 3 PM 
Dec. 4 Sanford Sylvan, baritone & 3PM 
Stephanie Friedman, mezzo-soprano 
Jan. 16 Tokyo String Quartet 8 PM 
Feb. 19 — Emerson String Quartet 8 PM 
Mar.7 —_ Christopher Parkening, guitar 3 PM 
Mar. 28 — Russell Sherman, piano 3PM 
Apr. 4 Guarneri String Quartet 5PM 
Apr. 17 —_ Kronos Quartet 8PM 
Apr. 18 — Benjamin Pasternack, piano 3PM 
Apr.30 Cleveland Quartet 8PM 
May 2 Wind Soloists of the Chamber 3PM 


Orchestra of Europe 


$48, $35, $30 


$30, $27, $24 


$30, $27, $24 
$30, $27, $24 


$30, $27, $24 
$30, $27, $24 


$30, $27, $24 
$30, $27, $24 
$30, $27, $24 
$30, $27, $24 
$38, $35, $30 
$30, $27, $24 






$29, $26, $ 
$29, $26, § 
SOLD OUT! 
$29, $26, $24 
$22, $18, $15 
$29, $26, $24 
$29. $26, $24 


THE WANG CENTER 


Jan. 29-31 Twyla Tharp & Mikhail Baryshnikov 3 Perfs. $61, $51, $41, $31 
Mar. 23-28 Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater — 6 Perts. $36, $31, $26, $21 


BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 


Nov. 21 Winter Solstice Concert 8PM 


o> Major support for the 1992.95 Bank of Bostor 
is provided by Bank of Bost 


$30, $27, $24 


Celebrity Seri 
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soprano Jane Bryden and con- 
trabass Richard Hartshorne, and 
Saint-Saéns's Carnival of the An- 
imals. Tickets $6.50; children $5. 

Nov. 20, world premiere of Peter 
Child's Tableaux II, Ralph 
Shapey's Evocations No. 2, and 
Maxwell Davies's Eight Songs 
for a Mad King, with baritone 
Michael Willson. 


| Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, 








861-8530. 

Oct. 29 at 8 p.m. in’ Symphony 
Hall, Benjamin Zander conducts 
Saint-Saéns's Symphony No. 3 
(Organ), with soloist James 
David Christie, and three Ameri- 
can works: a world-premiere 
commission from Daniel Pink- 
ham, Samuel Barber's Toccata 
festiva, and Walter Piston's Pre- 
lude and \ 

Nov. 21 at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall 
and Nov. 22 in Sanders Theatre, 
Benjamin Zander conducts the 

n Violin Concerto, with 
Oscar Shumsky, Beethoven's 
Coriolanus Overture, and Shos- 
takovich's Symphony No. 9. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Boston, 266-1492 or 266-7575 
(subscriptions). All concerts begin 
at 8 p.m. in Symphony Hall and 
are conducted by Seiji Ozawa un- 
less otherwise noted. Subscrip- 
tions available; call for ticket infor- 
mation. 

Oct. 2 and 3 (Oct. 2 at 2 p.m.), 
Suite from the Incidental Music 
to Mendelssohn's A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 7. 

Oct. 8, 9, and 10 (Oct. 8 at 10:30 
a.m. and 8 p.m. and Oct. 9 at 2 
p.m.), Bernstein's Symphony 
No. 2, with pianist Benjamin 
Pasternack, and Mahler’s Sym- 
phony No. 1. 


| Oct. 30, Hugh Wolff conducts Fau- 


ré's Masques et bergamasques, 
the Barber Violin Concerto, with 
Gil Shaham, and Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 2. 

Nov. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 (Nov. 4 at 
7:30 p.m. and Nov. 6 at 2 p.m.), 
Marek Janowski conducts 
Mozart's Symphony No. 30, Hin- 
demith’s Kammermusik Nos. 4 
and 1, with violinist Tamara 
Smirnova-Sajfar, and Mozart's 
Serenade No. 6. 

Nov. 12, 13, 14, and 17 (Nov. 13 
at 2 p.m.), Giuseppe Sinopoli 
conducts the Overture to Verdi's 
| vespri siciliani, Mendelssohn's 
Symphony No. 4 (/talian), the 
Suite from Cerchio's opera 
Krishna, and Respighi's The 
Pines of Rome. 

Nov. 19, 20, 21, and 24 (Nov. 20 
at 2 p.m.), Grant Llewellyn con- 
ducts Elgar's In the South Over- 
ture, Bruch's Violin Concerto No. 
1 and Janacek’s Violin Concerto, 
Pilgrimage of the Soul, both with 
Miriam Fried; and Scriabin's 
Poem of Ecstasy. 

Chamber Brass of Boston, 244 

Chestnut Ave., Jamaica Plain, 

524-3410. All concerts at 8 p.m., 

unless otherwise noted. More con- 

certs are in the planning stages; 
please call for details. 

Sept. 25 in Gasson Hall, Boston 
College. 

Oct. 16 in Trinity United Methodist 
Church, Albany, NY. 

Oct. 18 in St. Anne-in-the-Fields 
Church, Lincoin, at 4 p.m. 

Oct. 31, “Monster Brass and Or- 
gan,” music for thrills and excite- 
ment with Dr. Robert Dinda, or- 
ganist, in Hammond Castle, 
Gloucester. Concert is tenta- 
tive, so please call for confirma- 
tion. 
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SOLO OR DUET?: Richard Waddel of the Chamber Brass of Boston in superimposition with trumpet. 


Nov. 20, with Dr. Robert Dinda, in 
First Church Congregational, 
Nashua, NH. 

Chamber Music Plus, Hartford, 

CT, (203) 232-0085. Concert at 3 

p.m., in Wallace Stevens Theater, 

Hartford. All seats $13. 

Oct. 25, Melvin Strauss conducts 
the Wesleyan Orchestra and 
Concert Choir with Chamber 
Music Plus artists in a 
Beethoven program: the Triple 
Concerto and Piano Trio No. 4, 
with violinist Renee Jolles, cellist 
Harry Clark, and pianist Sanda 
Schuldmann, Symphony No. 3 
(Eroica), and Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage. 

The Civic Symphony Orchestra 

of Boston, Jordan Hall at the New 

England Conservatory, 536-2412. 

Concert at 3 p.m. Tickets $10.50 

and $15.50. Students and seniors 

on the day of the performance 
50. 


Nov. 1, the Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra of Boston performs 
Rossini’s Overture to // Turco in 
Italia, Barber's Knoxville: Sum- 
mer of 1915, and Stravinsky's 
“No Word from Tom,” from The 
Rake’s Progress, both with so- 
prano Jayne West, Barber's 
Adagio for Strings, and 
Brahms’s Serenade No. 1. 

Composers in Red Sneakers, 

Inc., Jordan Hall at the New Eng- 


land Conservatory, 641-4741. 
Tickets $15, anyone wearing red 
sneakers, $10. 

Oct. 12 at 8 p.m., Leon Fleisher in 
a recital of music for piano left- 
hand. This special concert will 
be Mr. Fleisher's first Boston 
recital in 30 years and will fea- 
ture several world premieres by 
Composers in Red Sneakers 
members Jean Hasse, Christo- 
pher Stowens, and Herman 
Weiss. 

Emmanuel Music, 15 Newbury 

St., 536-3356. Begins 22nd year 

of Bach Cantata cycle continuing 

weekly through May 1993. Also 
performing Schitz choral music, 

Monteverdi, and John Harbison. 

Church services begin at 10 a.m. 

Sundays with cantatas beginning 

at 11 a.m. Call Emmanuel music 

for future dates and ticket informa- 
tion. 

Sept. 20, at 4 p.m. Frank Kelley, 
tenor, and Craig Smith, piano, 
doing music of Schubert. Tick- 
ets, $8. 

D.C. Hall’s New Concert & 

Quadrilie Band, Sanders Theatre, 

Harvard Square, Cambridge, 776- 

6512. Tickets $14; students and 

seniors $11. 

Sept. 19, “Grand Victorian Con- 
cert,” including Reissiger's Over- 
ture to Felsenmuhle, Weber's 
Romanza siciliana, gems from 


Gounod's Faust, popular songs 
“Come into the Garden,” 
‘Maud!”, and “The Village Black- 
smith,” and the dramatic scena 
The Wreck of the 

Handel & Haydn Society, Bos- 

ton, 266-3605. All concerts take 

place in Symphony Hall. Tickets, 
$16 to $40; subscriptions avail- 
able. 

Oct. 16 at 8 p.m. and Oct. 18 at 3 
p.m., Christopher Hogwood con- 
ducts “Mozart in Leipzig,” a pro- 
gram based on a concert given 
by Mozart in 1789 and featuring 
the Symphony No. 36 (Linz) and 
Piano Concertos Nos. 18 and 
25, both with Harvard professor 
Robert Levin on fortepiano. 

Oct. 31 at 8 p.m. and Nov. 1 at 3 
p.m., Christopher Hogwood con- 
ducts a program based on the 
1800 concert at which Haydn's 
Trumpet Concerto in E-flat was 
premiered. Crispian Steele- 
Perkins plays a specially recon- 
structed keyed trumpet in this 
performance of the concerto. 
The H&H orchestra also per- 
forms Haydn's Symphony No. 
100 (Military). 

L’Ensemble, Page Hall on the 

downtown SUNY Albany campus 

on Western Ave., Albany, NY, 

(518) 436-5321. Tickets $15. Any- 

one wearing a Mad Hat (think A+ 
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“Premieres of American Composers” on Nov. 4. 


ted for half-price. 

Oct. 25, an Alice in Wonderland 
chamber-music concert. Robert 
J. Lurtsema joins L’'Ensemble in 
his version of Lewis Carroll's 
“Jabberwocky.” The program 
also includes Seymour Barab's 
“Alice: A Cabaret,” and “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,” fea- 
turing David Alpher. 

Mariboro Music, Mariboro, VT, 

(802) 254-2394. Subscriptions 

available 


Nov. 15 at 1:30 p.m. in the Isabel- 
la Stewart Gardner Museum, 
280 the Fenway. Musicians from 
Marlboro perform selections 
from Bach's Art of the Fugue, 
Janacek's The Diary of One 
Who Vanished, Dvorak's Mora- 
vian Duets, and Mendelssohn's 
String Quintet in B-flat. Museum 
admission $6. Concert tickets 
$4. Students and seniors $3. 

New England Philharmonic, 

Cambridge, 868-1222. Tickets 

$12; students, seniors, and special 

needs patrons $6. 

Oct. 25 at 3 p.m. in Dwight Audito- 
rium, 100 High Street, Framing- 
ham State College, Framing- 
ham, and Oct. 30 at 8 p.m. in 
Kresge Auditorium, MIT. The 
program includes Lawrence 
Moss's Clouds, Janacek's Sin- 
fonietta, and Liszt's Totentanz, 
with pianist David Deveau. 

Portiand Symphony Orchestra, 

Portland, ME, (207) 773-8191 or 

(800) 639-2309. Concerts begin at 

8 p.m. in Portland City Hall Audito- 

rium, except as noted. Tickets, 

$10 to $30, except as noted. Dis- 


counts available. 

Oct. 13 at 7:30 p.m., the Sibelius 
Violin Concerto, with Corey 
Cerovsek, Dvorak's Symphony 
No. 9 (From the New World), 
and the world premiere of Phillip 
Carisen's Rowing in Eden. 

Oct. 24 and 25, Dixieland and 
swing ensemble Tommy Gallant 
and the All Stars perform with 
the orchestra. The program fea- 
tures favorite American show 
tunes and swing pieces. 

Nov. 1 at 2 and 6 p.m. in the East- 
land Ballroom of Portiand’s Son- 
esta Hotel, a Schubert program 
featuring tenor Jan Berlin. The 
program includes music from 
Rosamunde, Symphony No. 2, 
and lieder selections. Tickets 


$20. 

Nov. 14 and 15, Villa-Lobos's Har- 
monica Concerto and Sousa’s 
Harmonica Wizard, both with 
Robert Bonfiglio. The Sunday 
concert begins at 3 p.m. 

Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra of 

Boston, 1950 Mass. Ave., Cam- 

bridge, 661-7067. Tickets, $8, 

$12, $18, and $25; subscriptions 
available. 

Oct. 18 at 3 p.m. in Sanders The- 
atre at Harvard, 15th Anniver- 
sary Concert, Giséle Ben-Dor 
conducts Bach's Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2, Barber's Knox- 
ville: Summer of 1915, with so- 
prano Nancy Armstrong, a world 
premiere by Augusta Reed 
Thomas, and Beethoven's Piano 
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Concerto No. 4, with Victor 
Rosenbaum. 

Nov. 7 at 2 p.m. in Tsai Perfor- 
mance Center at Boston Univer- 
sity, “Phantom of the Orchestra,” 
a concert for the whole family. 

Springfield Symphony Orches- 

tra, Springfield, (413)733-2291. 

Concerts begin at 8 p.m. jin 

Springfield Symphony Hall. Sub- 

scriptions available; call for ticket 

information. 

Oct. 3, the Brahms Double Con- 
certo with violinist Masako 
Yanagita and cellist Roy Chris- 
tensen, Shuman's Symphony 
No. 3, and Ravel's Le tombeau 
de Couperin. 

Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 (Nov. 1 at 3 
p.m.), pops concerts featuring 
Lou Rawls. 

Nov. 7, a piano recital featuring 
1989 Van Cliburn winner Alexei 
Sultanov. 

Symphony Pro Musica, Hudson, 

(508) 562-0939. Sat. concerts be- 

gin at 7:30 p.m. and are held in 

Hudson High, Hudson. Sun. con- 

certs begin at 4 p.m. and are held 

in Leominster City Hall, Leomin- 
ster. Tickets $10; seniors $8; stu- 
dents $5; group rates and sub- 

i available. Call for full se- 
ries information. 

Oct. 24, a Sibelius concert in Hud- 
son High School at 7:30 p.m. 

Oct. 25, a Sibelius concert in 
Leominster City Hall at 4 p.m. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra, 

2 Church St., Burlington, (802) 

864-5741. Concert begins at 8 

p.m. Tickets $5 to $23. 

Oct. 24, Kate Tamarkin conducts 
the Fanfare from Dukas's La 
péri, the Gershwin Piano Con- 
certo, with Alan Feinberg, Erik 
Nielsen's October Dream, and 
Hindemith's Mathis der Maler. 


OPERA 

Boston Academy of Music, 

Charlestown, 241-8282. 

Sept. 26 at 12:30 p.m. in First and 
Second Church on the corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Sts., 
a six-hour Rossini marathon fea- 
turing selections from all 38 of 
Rossini's operas. Ron Della 
Chiesa of WGBH hosts; Italian 
food will be on sale. Tickets $12. 

Boston Baroque, at Jordan Hall, 

New England Conservatory, 641- 

1310. Call for subscription and 

ticket information. 

Oct. 9, 8 p.m., “The Virtuoso 
Baroque,” featuring music of 
Bach, Handel, Corelli, and 
Rameau with guest soprano 
Nancy Armstrong. 

Dec. 12 at 8 p.m. and Dec. 13 at 3 
p.m., Handel's Messiah. 

Boston Festival Opera, Sympho- 

ny Hall, 310 Mass. Ave., 266- 

1200. Sept. 20, 8 p.m. David W. 

Spiro conducts Cherubini’s Medea 

in Italian. Cast includes Sylvia 

Sass, Rita Gorr, Veriano Luchetti, 

John Macurdy, and Sarah Reese. 

Tickets $10 to $60 to benefit the 

Elizabeth Taylor Foundation for 

AIDS Research. 

Boston Lyric Opera, 248-8660. 

Concerts begin on Tues., Wed., 
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and Fri. at 7:30 p.m. and on Sun. 
at 3 p.m. in the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre. Call for ticket information. 
Sept. 30, Oct. 2, 4, and 6, Stephen 
Lord conducts Puccini's La Bo- 
héme, with Gui-ping Deng as 
Mimi, John Fowler as Rodolfo, 
and Angelina Réaux as Musetta. 
Boston Music Theater Project, 
at the C. Walsh Theater at Suffolk 
University, 55 Temple St., 573- 
8680. Sept 19 at 8 p.m. a stellar 
cast of Boston-area singers — 
James Kleyla, Susan Larson, Bill 
Hite, and Sharon Baker — perform 
Don Dinicola's opera UBU. Tick- 
ets $8 and $10. 
The Music Hall, Portsmouth, NH, 
(603) 436-2400. Opera at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $20 to $30; seniors and 
students $2 discount; 17 and un- 
der half price. 
Oct. 24, Gilbert and Sullivan's The 
Mikado. 
University of Massachusetts 
Lowell Center for the Arts, 1 
University Ave., Lowell, (508) 934- 
4444. Tickets $19 to $23. 
Oct. 23, Opera a la Carte perform 
Gilbert and Sullivan's The Mika- 
do. 


FESTIVALS. 
FE A 

Art Complex Museum, Duxbury, 

934-6634. Concerts are on Sun- 

day afternoons at 4 p.m. All con- 

certs are free. 

Oct. 4, Ann Lamoureux and Patri- 
cia Schlaikjer, piano and flute. 

Nov. 1, Emily Corbato, piano. 

Bank of Boston Celebrity 

Series, Boston, 266-1492 or 266- 

1200. Concerts at Symphony Hall, 

Boston, except as noted. All 

shows start at 8 p.m., 3 p.m. on 

Sun. Tickets $15 to $35. Subscrip- 

tions available. 

Oct. 2, pianist Emanuel Ax and 
cellist Yo-Yo Ma perform De- 
bussy's Sonata in D minor, 
Mendelssohn's Sonata in D, 
Brahms's (Violin) Sonata No. 3, 
and more. 

Oct. 9, violinist Anne-Sophie Mut- 
ter performs Ravel's Violin 
Sonata, Schubert's Fantasia for 
Violin, and Beethoven's Kreutzer 
Sonata. 

Oct. 11, the Lincoln Center Jazz 
Orchestra devotes a program to 
the music of Duke Ellington. 

Oct. 21, Dmitri Kitaenko conducts 
the Frankfurt Radio Symphony 
Orchestra in Webern's Pas- 
sacaglia, the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo, with Cho-Liang Lin, and 
Prokofiev's Symphony No. 5. 

Oct. 22, the Red Army Chorus and 
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Dance Ensembie. 
Oct. 23, pianist Eugen Indjic, at 
the New England Conservatory’s 
Jordan 


Oct. 30, soprano Angelina Réaux 
in “| am an American” — songs 
by Kurt Weill. 

Nov. 12, baritone Thomas Hamp- 
son in a mixed program of lieder, 
opera arias, and American 


3 Bernardi conducts 
the Calgary Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in a new work by Alan 
Bell, Britten's Les Muminations, 
with soprano Edith Wiens, and 
Schumann's Symphony No. 2. 

Nov. 15, Leonard Slatkin conducts 
the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra in Vaughan Williams's Vari- 
ants of “Dives and Lazarus,” 
Maxwell Davies's Worldes Bilis, 
and Dvorak’s Symphony No. 9 
(From the New Worid). 

Nov. 20, pianist Murray Perahia. 

Nov. 21, “Winter Solstice Concert” 





Chamber Ensembie performs 
Beethoven's Violin Sonata in G, 
Celso Machado’s Three Brazil- 
ian Pieces, Astor Piazzolla's 
Tango verano portefio, Stephen 
Funk Pearson's Elasmorph, and 
the Ravel Piano Trio. 

Nov. 13, Ron Feldman conducts 

“the Boston Conservatory Or- 
chestra. Free. 

Boston Early Music Festival, 

Cambridge, 661-1812. All concerts 

begin at 8 p.m. Tickets $10 to 

: available 


Oct. 2 in All Saints Parish, Brook- 
line, the French quartet Capric- 
cio Stravagante will perform 
Buxtehude Trio Sonatas and 





with Windham Hill artists, the 
Modern Mandolin Quartet, pi- 
anist Philip Aaberg, and singer 
Barbara Higbie, at Berklee Per- 
formance Center. 

Nov. 22, the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet performs a Haydn quartet, 
Berg's Lyric Suite, and Brahms's 
Quartet Opus 51 No. 1, at Jor- 
dan Hall. 

Boston Conservatory, Boston, 

536-6340. All concerts begin at 8 

p.m. in Seully Hall, 8 the Fenway, 

Boston, except as noted. Tickets 

$10; students and seniors $7, ex- 

cept as noted. 

Oct. 9, Ronald Feldman conducts 
the Boston Conservatory Or- 
chestra in Stravinsky's Danses 
concertantes, Mozart's Sympho- 
ny No. 40, and Mendelssohn's 
Hebrides Overture. Free. 

Oct. 16 and 17, Opera scenes with 
director Cecelia Schieve, includ- 
ing Pasatieri's. Washington 
Square, Rossini's 
and Barber of Seville, and 
Beethoven's Fidelio, at the 
Boston Conservatory Theater, 
31 Hemenway St. Free. 

Oct. 22 through 25 (Oct. 25 at 3 
p.m.), the Boston premiere of 
Assassins, by Stephen Sond- 
heim, directed by Phoebe Wray, 
at the Boston Conservatory The- 
ater. 

Oct. 31, tenor Walter Boyce per- 
forms “Macabre Music of Mus- 
sorgsky and Murphy,” including 
Songs and Dances of Death, 
and Seven Eleven, at the Boston 
Conservatory Theater. 

Nov. 6, the Boston Conservatory 
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Nov. 13 in the Tsai Performance 
Center, Boston University, a 
benefit concert for the BEMF by 
Jordi Savall on the viola da gam- 
ba. 

Brandeis University, Waltham, 

736-3331. All performances are 

free and begin at 8 p.m. in the 

Slosberg Recital Hall, except as 

noted. 

Sept. 19, the Lydian String Quar- 
tet performs Mendelssohn's 
Capriccio, Sessions's Quartet 
No. 1, and Beethoven's Quartet 
-~ 131. Tickets $10. Seniors 

5 


Oct. 10, the Ensemble Project Ars 
Nova performs “Toward 1492”: 
music from the Music Book of 
Ferdinand Columbus; the legend 
of St. Brendan's voyage to the 
New World; the “Mappa Mundi”; 
the victory at Granada; the an- 
guish of the Moors; the expul- 
sion of the Jéws; and songs and 











MITSUKO UCHIDA, pianist, performs with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra this fall. 
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dances from the court of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabel. 

Nov. 19, Yehudi Wyner directs the 
Brandeis Electro-Acoustic Music 
Studio and the Brandeis Con- 
temporary Chamber Players fea- 
turing members of the Lydian 
String Quartet in Eric Chasa- 
low's This Way Out and Mario 
“ere s Synchronisms No. 


Nov. 21, the Lydian String Quartet 
performs Mozart's Clarinet Quin- 
tet movement K.516c (complet- 
ed by Robert Levin) and 
Brahms's Clarinet Quintet, both 
with Bruce Creditor, and Ses- 
sions's Quartet No. 2. 

Cambridge Society for Early 

Music, Cambridge, 489-3613. All 

concerts begin at 8 p.m., except 

as noted. Tickets $15; students 
$7. Subscriptions for the three 
concerts in series $30. 

Nov. 10 in Goethe Institute, 
Boston; Nov. 12 in First Reli- 
gious Society, Carlisle; Nov. 13 
in Josiah Smith Tavern, Weston; 
Nov. 15 at 4 p.m. in Heard 
House, Ipswich; and Nov. 16 in 
Adolphus Busch Hall, Gilles 
Plante directs Montreal's L'En- 
semble Claude-Gervaise in “A 
Renaissance Wedding,” featur- 
ing the works of Gervaise, 
Josquin, and Susato. The pro- 
gram is based on a document 
from 1564 in which a French 
merchant described his wedding 
day and the role of the musi- 
cians. 

Church of the Advent, 30 Brim- 

mer St., 523-2377. Donations ac- 

cepted. 

Oct. 4, a recital by James David 
Christie, “A Tribute to Olivier 
Messiaen,” along with evensong 
by the Volunteer Choir of the 
Church of the Advent. Recital 
starts at 5:30 p.m. Evensong 
starts at 6 p.m. 

Oct. 9, an organ recital by Mark 
Dwyer. 8 p.m. 

Oct. 25, the opening service for 
the convention of the Interna- 
tional Society of Organ Builders 
An organ recital by Mark Dwyer 
at 5:30 p.m. and Choral Even- 
song at 6 p.m. by the Choir of 
the Church of the Advent. The 
program includes choral music 
by Byrd and Messiaen and 
David Hogan's Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis. 

Nov. 2, the Gregorian Requiem 
Mass for All Souls’ Day with the 
Choir of the Church of the Ad- 
vent. 6:30 p.m. 

Défense de la Viole, Lindsay 
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Chapel, First Church Congrega- | 


tional, Mason & Garden Streets, 


Cambridge, 924-7501. The series | 
is devoted exclusively to music for | 
the viola da gamba. All concerts | 


begin at 8 p.m. Tickets $9; stu- 

dents, seniors, and low-income 

$5. Passes for all five concerts 
$40. Passes for any three con- 
certs $24. 

Sept. 19, Carol Lewis, Emily Wal- 
hout, and Lynn Tetenbaum, 
viols, and guest artist Olav Chris 
Henriksen, lute, perform “Come, 
Sweet Companion,” mu- 
sic (1580-1620) from the library 
of Sir Peter Leycester. 

Early Music Afternoons, Somer- 

ville Museum, Central St. & West- 

wood Rd., Somerville, 666-9810. 

Concerts are at 3 p.m. Tickets $7; 

students and seniors $5. 

Nov. 1, the Trio Montparnasse 
performs “Les Plaisirs, Music of 
17th-Century Italy and France.” 

Federal Reserve Bank of 

Boston, Bosion, 973-3453. All 

concerts begin at 12:30 p.m. in the 

ground floor of the Federal Re- 
serve Building, 600 Atlantic Ave., 
across from South Station. Free. 

Sept. 22, Tomer Lev, piano. 

Sept. 24, the Boston Conservatory 
of Music Piano Department. 

Oct. 1, a New School of Music fac- 
ulty concert with Kevin McGinty, 
piano 

Oct. 8, the New England Conser- 
vatory Jazz Big Band with Direc- 
tor Scott Cowan. 

Oct. 15, Linda Jane Beers, violin, 
and Yukiko Takagi, piano. 

Oct. 22, Longy School of Music. 

Oct. 29, the Pearson/McGinty 
Duo, viola and piano. 

Nov. 5, Longy School of Music 

Nov. 12, the New England Con- 
servatory Honors Ensembie. 

Nov. 19, the New England Con- 
servatory Honors Ensemble. 

The French Library, 53 Maribor- 

ough St., 

certs begin at noon and are free, 
unless otherwise noted. 

Sept. 16 and 23, pianist Jocelyn 
Lopatin. 

Oct. 14 and 21, pianist Lucienne 
Davidson 

Nov. 11 and 18, pianist Simon 
Tom. 

Nov. 15, “Candlelight Concert” 
featuring the Glorian Duo, 
harpist Wendy Kemer and flutist 


Donna Milanovich. Tickets $10. | 
Members, students, and seniors, 
$8 


Isabella Stewart Gardner Muse- 


um, Boston, 566-1401. The muse- 
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Continued from page 37 

um holds concerts on Sat. and 

Sun. at 1:30 p.m. Call for the 

schedule. 

Hammond Castle Museum, 80 

Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, (508) 

283-2081. Tickets $10 and $12. 

The museum warns those who 

have difficulty with stairs that the 

layout of the castle may create a 

problem. 

Sept. 18 at 8 p.m., “Music at 

Eden's Edge,” a classical chamber 

concert. 

Oct. 4 at 4 p.m., a John Tavano 

classical-guitar concert. 

Nov. 6 at 8 p.m., Goody-Davidson, 

a piano-flute duo. 

Harvard University — Dept. of 

Music, Cambridge, 496-6013. 

Concerts begin at 8 p.m. in John 

Knowles Paine Concert Hall, North 

Yard, Harvard University, except 

as noted. Free. 

Oct. 11, the California E.A.R. Unit 
performs in the Contemporary 
Music Series at Harvard. The 
program includes Evan Ziporyn's 
Dog Dream, Steven Mackey's /n- 
digenous Instruments, Stephen 
Mosko’s For Morton Feldman, 
Elliott Carter's Triple Duo, and 
Harvey Sollberger’s Mutable 
Duo. 


Oct. 17, the California E.A.R. Unit 
performs works by Harvard stu- 
dent composers of the Harvard 
Group for New Music. 

Oct. 23, the Mendelssohn String 
Quartet performs in the Blodgett 
Chamber Music Series at Har- 
vard University. The program in- 
cludes Ginastera's String Quar- 
tet No. 1, Beethoven's String 
Quartet Opus 135, and Dvorak’s 
String Quartet Opus 106. 

International Artists Series, 

Worcester, (508) 756-8742. All 

concerts begin at 8 p.m. and are 

held in Mechanics Hall, Worcester. 

Tickets $22 to $30; $3 discount for 

subscribers. 

Oct. 12, David Berger leads the 
Lincoln Center Jazz Orchestra, 
with trumpeter Wynton Marsalis, 
in music by Duke Ellington. 

| Oct. 15, Soprano Elly Ameling pre- 

sents a program in honor of 

| Franz Schubert. 

| Oct. 24, the Tchaikovsky Chamber 

| Orchestra, conducted by Lazar 

Gosman, performs Britten's Sim- 

ple Symphony for Strings, 

Mozart's Fantasie in F minor 

K.608, Schnittke’s Moz-Art a la 

Haydn, Barber's Adagio for 

Strings, and Tchaikovsky's Sere- 

nade for Strings. 

| Nov. 10, the 17 members of the 
Franz Liszt Chamber Orchestra 
perform Barték's Divertimento 
for Strings and the Liszt/Wolf 
Rhapsody No. 2. 

King’s Chapel Boston, corner of 

Tremont and School Sts., 227- 

| 2155. All concerts are free, though 

| a collection is taken at the door. 
| They begin at 12:15 p.m. in King’s 

Chapel and last approximately 35 

minutes. 

Sept. 22, Manuel Rubio, guitar. 

Sept. 29, the Lavazza String Quar- 
tet. 

Oct. 6, Rebecca Carson Rogers, 
flute, and Marjorie Ness, organ. 
Oct. 13, the Zephryos Woodwind 

Quartet. 

Oct. 20, Mark Steinbach, organ. 

Oct. 27, Jean Danton, soprano. 

| Nov. 3, Doris Marion, soprano, 
and Leonard Ciampa, organ. 

Nov. 10, Martin Hofmann, organ. 

Nov. 17, Michele Pinet, harp. 

Nov. 24, Silvia Castanos, guitar. 

Litchfield Performing Arts, Litch- 

field, CT, (203) 567-4162. 

Nov. 2 at the Thomaston Opera 
House at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
$15.50 and $17.50. Opera a la 
Carte performs Gilbert and Sulli- 
van's The Mikado, fully staged 
with orchestra. 

Nov. 14 at First Congregational 
Church at 8 p.m. Tickets $17. 
Eugenia Zukerman, flute, and 
Yolanda Kondonassis, harp. 

Longy School of Music, Edward 

Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden 

St.,Cambridge, 876-0956. All con- 

certs begin at 8 p.m. except as not- 

ed. Tickets $5, except as noted. 

Sept. 18 and 19, for the Rossini 
Centennial, “La Regata Venezi- 
ana,” songs and duets featuring 
soprario Lynn Torgove, mezzo- 
soprano D'Anna Fortunato, and 
tenor Rockland Osgood, direct- 
ed by Donna Roll, with Lisa Har- 
er de Calvo and Thomas Enman 
on piano. 

| Sept. 24, Gunther Schuller directs 

| his Duke Ellington Repertory 
Band along with vocalist Se- 
menya McCord, saxophonist 
Stan Strickland, bassist Dave 
Zox, percussionist Bob Gullotti, 
and pianist Peter Cassino in 
“Mingus, Mink, and Ellington: A 
Tribute to Three Jazz Greats.” 

Sept. 25, “An Evening of French 
Baroque Music” features Tele- 
mann's Paris Quartet in D, 
Marais’s Suite in F, Anne Dani- 
can Philidor’s Suite in D minor, 
and Elizabeth Jacquet de la 
Guerre’s Suite No. 3. 

Sept. 26, the Longy Arts Ensem- 
ble performs a Schumann pro- 
gram; Marchenbilder, the Violin 
Sonata in A minor, songs, and 
the Piano Quintet. 

| Sept. 29, the Ensemble P.A.N. 

performs “1492: The Golden 
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Age of Christopher Columbus, 
15th-Century Songs of Love and 
War from the Columbus Family 
Manuscripts and other Spanish 
Manuscripts.” 

Oct. 4, the Longy Arts Ensemble 
featuring violinist Sophia Sog- 
land, violist Lev Atlas, cellist Em- 
manuel Feldman, and pianist 
Lyubov Schiain performs Schu- 
bert’s Duo for Violin and Piano, 
Mozart's Duo for Violin and Vio- 
la, and Brahms'’s Piano Quartet 
in G minor. 

Oct. 12, Faculty Artist Series, 
Beethoven's Archduke Trio and 
Brahms's Piano Quartet in C mi- 
nor, with violinist Diane Petti- 
paw, violist Bina Breitner, cellist 
Joan Esch, and pianist Guy Ur- 
ban. Free. 

Oct. 14, Faculty Artist Series, jazz 
pianist Ben Schwedener with 
guests Michael Farquharson, lan 
Froman, Donny McCaslin, and 
Mike Peipan perform Schwen- 
der's Picture Time II, Farquhar- 
son's Man with a Mission, and 
new works for quintet and solo 
piano. Free. 

Oct. 15, Jeffrey Rink conducts the 
Longy Chamber Orchestra in a 
program to be announced. 

Oct. 19, Guest Artist Series, pi- 
anist Edith Picht-Axenfeld per- 
forms Mozart's Sonata K.533, 
Beethoven's Sonata Opus 109, 
Webern's Variations Opus 27, 
and Schubert's Sonata D.959. 

Oct. 25, Faculty Artist Series, 
“Rachmaninov Commemorative 
Recital on the 50th Anniversary 
of Rachmaninov's Final Boston 
Performance,” featuring pianist 
Frederick Moyer. The program 
includes the Bach/Rachmaninov 
Three Movements from the Vio- 
lin Partita in E, Beethoven's 
Sonata Opus 31 No. 2, Chopin's 
Ballade No. 4, Liszt's Valse Ou- 
bliée No. 2, the Wagner/Brassin 
“Magic Fire” from Die Walkire, 
Rachmaninov's Variations on a 
Theme of Corelli, and Rach- 
maninov Etudes-Tableaux from 
Opus 39. Free. 

Oct. 26, Faculty Artist Series, pi- 
ano duo Ludmilla Lifson and Eda 
Mazo-Shlyam perform works by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Jo- 
hann Strauss, Britten, and Mil- 
haud. Free. 

Nov. 5 through 7, “Opera at 
Longy” directed by Donna Roll. 
Program to be announced. 

Nov. 9, Faculty Artist Series, con- 
tralto Dorothea Brinkmann and 
pianist Eda Mazo-Shlyam per- 
form songs, ballads, and melo- 
dramas by Schubert, Loewe, 
Weber, Liszt, Honegger, Fauré, 
and Yehudi Wyner and Yiddish 
art songs by Lazar Weiner. Free. 

Nov. 10, a Longy Chamber Or- 
chestra program to be an- 
nounced. 

Nov. 12, Trix Lout conducts the 
Longy Flute Orchestra in a pro- 
gram to be announced. Free. 

Nov. 13, “Concert in Memory of 
Felix Wolfes.” Program to be an- 
nounced. For ticket information 
call 876-0956. 

Nov. 16, Historical Performance 
Series program to be an- 
nounced. 

Nov. 18, Longy Jazz Faculty. 
Free. 

Nov. 19, Longy Artists Ensemble. 

Nov. 23, Longy Piano Faculty. 
Free. 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Cambridge, 253- 

2906. All concerts are free and 

take place at Kresge Auditorium, 

84 Mass. Ave., at 8 p.m. unless 

otherwise noted. 

Sept. 26, the Ying String Quartet. 

Oct. 16, the Borromeo String 
Quartet. 

Oct. 17, “MIT Family Weekend 
Concert” with the MIT Brass En- 
semble directed by Lawrence 
Isaacson and the MIT Concert 
Band directed by John Corley. 

Oct. 24, David Epstein conducts 
the MIT Symphony Orchestra 
with soprano Paulina Stark. Ad- 
mission $1. Concert begins at 
8:30 p.m. 

Oct. 28, “MIT Concert Band Annu- 
al Halloween Concert” directed 
by John Corley. Concert begins 
at 6 p.m. in Lobby 7, 77 Mass. 
Ave. 

Oct. 31, the MIT Chamber Orches- 
tra directed by Steven McDon- 
ald. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 

267-9300 ext. 306. Concerts begin 

at 3 p.m. in Remis Auditorium, ex- 

cept as noted. Tickets $16; MFA 
members, students, and seniors 
$13. Subscriptions available. 

Oct. 1, the Boston Museum Trio 
with guest Richard Luby, 
Baroque violin, performs early 
Italian duo and trio sonatas and 
works by Francois Couperin. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. 

Oct. 18, harpsichordist John Gib- 
bons performs a French pro- 
gram on the museum's Hemsch 
harpsichord. 

Nov. 1, Anner Byisma, Baroque 
cello, performs Bach's Suites for 
Unaccompanied Cello Nos. 2, 4, 
and 5. 

Nov. 22, Anonymous 4 performs 
“A Ceremony of English Carols.” 
The program celebrates the 
Christmas story and includes 
legends of the Three Kings, me- 
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dieval English songs, and Latin 
motets of English provenance. 

New England Conservatory of 

Music, 290 Huntington Ave., 262- 

1120. Concerts begin at 8 p.m. in 

Jordan Hall, except as noted. 

Free. 

Sept. 20, an NEC faculty recital 
with flutist Fenwick Smith, pi- 
anist Sally Pinkas, and harpist 
Ann Hobson Pilot. The program 
includes Marais’s Variations on 
“Les folies d’Espagne,” Rorem's 
Book of Hours, the Boston pre- 
miere of Elliott Carter's Scrivo in 
Vento, and sonatas by Muczyns- 
ki and Pierné. At 3 p.m. 

Oct. 1, Enchanted Circle Series 
with artistic directors James 
Hoffman and Joseph Maneri. 
“Dancing on the Edge,” with vio- 
list Alasdair Fraser and pianist 
Jacqueline Schwab. Improvisa- 
tions on the traditional music of 
the British Isles with Bare Ne- 
cessities. Tickets $10.50; stu- 
dents and seniors $8.50. 

Oct. 4, an Extension Division fac- 
ulty recital with pianist Paul Bar- 
ringer. At 3 p.m. in Williams Hall. 

Oct. 5, “First Monday at Jordan 
Hall” with artistic director Lau- 
rence Lesser. A chamber music 
series featuring NEC faculty, 
alumni, outstanding students, 
and guests. 

Oct. 8, an NEC faculty recital with 
pianist John Felice. 

Oct. 10, an NEC Extension Divi- 
sion faculty recital with pianist 
David Hagan. Williams Hall. 


performs Gregson’s Celebration 
(Praeludium for Wind, Bass, 
Percussion, Harp, and Piano), 
Redel's Gioco, Stravinsky's 
Symphonies of Wind Instru- 
ments, and Persichetti’s Mas- 
querade. 

Oct. 25, an Extension Division fac- 
ulty recital with Eileen Moremen, 
voice. Williams Hall at 3 p.m. 

Oct. 27, an NEC faculty recital 
with David Leisner, guitar. The 
performance includes Pachel- 
bel's Lute Suite, Giuliani's // sen- 
timentale and La risoluzione, 
Leisner’s Heaven's River, with 
soprano Carole Haber, six Schu- 
bert lieder arranged for solo gui- 
tar by J.K. Mertz, Bach's Cello 
Suite No. 3, and Villa-Lobos's 
Etudes Nos. 1, 7, 8, and 12. 

Oct. 27, the NEC Opera Theater 
and Opera Studio presents 
opera scenes. Brown Hall. 

Oct. 28, “Electric Wednesday.” 
Computer music from Stanford 
University with compositions by 
graduate students and faculty 
created on the NexT Computer. 
Brown Hall. 

Oct. 29, Michael Webster directs 
the Jordan Winds. 

Nov. 2, “First Monday at Jordan 
Hall” chamber music series. Pro- 
gram includes Malcolm Peyton's 
String Quartet No. 3 with the 
Borromeo String Quartet. 

Nov. 3, the NEC Contemporary 
Ensemble. 

Nov. 5, Enchanted Circle Series. 
Brown Hall. 
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Sept. 23 at 10:30 a.m., Communi- 
ty Music Concert Series, a con- 
cert by faculty and guests for the 
Rogerson House and the public. 

Sept. 26 at 8 p.m., Faculty Con- 
cert Series. . 


Oct. 8 at 1:30 p.m., Community 
Music Concert Series, a concert 
by faculty and guests for the Sal- 
vation Army “Silver Threads” 
and the public. 

Oct. 23 at 8 p.m., Faculty Concert 
Series. 

Nov. 4 at 10:30 a.m., Community 
Music Concert Series, a concert 
for “The Gables of Winchester” 
and the public. 

Nov. 7 at 8 p.m., “American Music 
Week Concert,” a faculty and 
guest-artist recital featuring the 
works of American Composers. 

Newton Arts Center, 61 Wash- 

ington Park, Newtonville, 964- 

3424. Concerts begin at 8 p.m. 

Call for ticket information. 

Sept. 26, the Harmonie Chamber 
Winds conducted by Basil Chap- 
man perform Gibbons’s Concer- 
to for Double Wind Quintet, Mil- 
haud’s Symphony No. 5, 
Mozart's Wind Serenade K.388, 
and Chapman's arrangement of 
Falla's Ritual Firedance. 

Nov. 14, the Harmonie Chamber 
Winds conducted by Basil Chap- 
man perform Krol's Konzertante 
Musik for Viola and Winds, with 
Scott Woolweaver, Triebensee's 
Menuetto con variazoni on a 
Theme from Mozart's “Don Gio- 
vanni,” and Brahms's Hungarian 
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ACCLAIMED PIANIST Murray Perahia joins the Bank of Boston 
Celebrity Series November 20. 


Oct. 11, “European Broadcast 
Union Concert,” featuring perfor- 
mances by the Borromeo String 
Quartet, pianist Stephen Drury, 
and flutist John Heiss in works 
by Heiss, Copland, Cage, and 
John Zorn. To be broadcast live 
on WGBH and radio stations 
around the world as part of a 
day-long broadcast from Europe 
and the Americas. At noon. 

Oct. 13, John Moriarty directs the 
NEC Opera Theater and Opera 
Studio in opera scenes. Brown 
Hall. 

Oct. 14, Select Series, opening 
night of the NEC Symphony Or- 
chestra, featuring the debut of 
new director of orchestral activi- 
ties Richard Hoenich. The pro- 
gram includes Mendelssohn's 
Symphony No. 4 (/talian) and 
Shostakovich's Symphony No. 
10. 

Oct. 15, the NEC Jazz Big Band 
presents “A Tribute to Gil 
Evans.” 

Oct. 19, Benjamin Zander con- 
ducts the NEC Philharmonia. 

Oct. 20, Tamara Brooks conducts 
the NEC Chamber Singers. 

Oct. 20, “Tuesday Night New Mu- 
sic,” new music by composition 
students. Williams Hall. 

Oct. 21, Enchanted Circle Series, 
music from the National Associ- 
ation of Composers, including 
works by featured composers 
Robert Ceely and Paul Beau- 
doin. 

Oct. 22, the NEC Wind Ensemble 


Nov. 8, an NEC faculty recital with 
guitarist Robert Sullivan. 

Nov. 9, Select Series. Benjamin 
Zander conducts the NEC Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a program 
that includes Mahler's Sympho- 
ny No. 6. 

Nov. 10, Composers’ Series. Fea- 
turing the Boston premiere of 
Lee Hyla’s Concerto for Piano 
and Chamber Orchestra No. 2, 
with Randall Hodgkinson, as 
well as works by Robert Cogan, 
John Heiss, and Betsy Jolas. 
Colloquium with Betsy Jolas. 

Nov. 10, the NEC Opera Theater 
and Opera Studio presents 
opera scenes. Brown Hall. 

Nov. 12, the NEC Brass Ensem- 
ble. Brown Hall. 

Nov. 17, the NEC Jazz Big Band. 

Nov. 17, “Choral Conductors Con- 
cert.” Brown Hall. 

Nov. 18, the NEC Philharmonia. 

Nov. 19, the NEC Wind Ensembie 
in a program that includes 
Charles Ruggles’s Angels, Frank 
Zappa's Envelopes and Dog 
Breath Variations, Kenneth 
Amis’ Music for Music, and the 
Boston premiere of Michael Col- 
grass’ Arctic Dream. 

Nov. 21, the Massachusetts Youth 
Wind Ensemble directed by 
Daniel Riley. 

Nov. 24, the NEC Opera Theater 
and Opera Studio presents 
opera scenes. 

The New School of Music, 25 

Lowell St. Cambridge, 492-8105. 

Sept. All concerts are free. 


Dances. 

Old Post Road Historic Con- 

certs, Arlington, 648-4824. Tickets 

$10; students and seniors $5, ex- 
cept as noted. All concerts begin 
at 8 p.m., except as noted. 

Oct. 23, “Sacred Vocal Music of 
the Baroque” with Suzanne Ehly, 
soprano, Suzanne Stumpf, 
traverso, Daniel Ryan, cello, and 
Larry Hamberlin, harpsichord, at 
the First Parish, Wayland. 

Oct. 24, “Sacred Vocal Music of 
the Baroque” with the above 
line-up, at Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $12. Students 
and seniors $6. 

Nov. 14, “Chamber Music of the 
Young Beethoven” with Suzanne 
Stumpf, classical flute, Julie 
McKenzie, violin, Patrick Jordan, 
viola, Daniel Ryan, cello, and 
Michael Bahmann, fortepiano. 
Location to be announced. Tick- 
ets $12. Students and seniors 


$6. 

Nov. 15, “Chamber Music of the 
Young Beethoven” with the 
above line-up, at Salisbury Man- 
sion at 3 p.m. 

Old West Organ Society, Boston, 

739-1340. Concerts held at 8 p.m. 

in Old West Church, 131 Cam- 

bridge St., 739-1340. Tickets $10; 
students and seniors $8. 

Nov. 14, harpsichordist/organist 
Margaret Irwin-Brandon per- 
forms works by d'Anglebert, 
Titelouze, Bach, and Walther. 

St. Anne’s in-the-Fields Episco- 

pal Church, Lincoin, 259-8834. All 


concerts begin at 4 p.m. at St. 

Anne's in-the-Fields Episcopal 

Church, located at the intersection 

of Route 126 and Codman Road, 

Lincoln. Free; donations to support 

the series are welcome. Following 

the hour-long concerts there's an 
informal gathering with the artists 
to enjoy cider and cookies. 

Oct. 4, the chamber choir Musica 
Sacra directed by Mary Beek- 
man perform “Tunes & Tastes of 
America: Works of Randall 
Thompson, Aaron Copland, 
Richard Rodgers, Fats Waller, & 
others.” 

Oct. 18, 1992 International Brass 
Quintet Competition prize-win- 
ners the Chamber Brass of 
Boston perform Gershwin, Bach, 
Gilbert & Sullivan, and others. 

Nov. 8, the Rhode Island Saxo- 
phone Quartet perform works by 
Bach, Puccini, Gershwin, Joplin, 
and others. 

Nov. 17, mezzo-soprano Margot 
Emery, baritone Eddie Tapper, 
and pianist William Merrill per- 
form “Great American Songs,” 
with works by Berlin, Porter, 
Sondheim, Bolcom, and Frish- 


berg. 

Trinity Church, “It’s Friday at 

Trinity” organ recitais series 

concerts, Trinity Church, Copley 

Square, 536-0944. Concerts begin 

at 12:15 p.m. and last 30 minutes. 

Sept. 18, Larry Young. 

Sept. 25, Mark Dwyer. 

Oct. 2, Brink Bush. 

Oct. 9, Robert Love (subject to 
change). 

Oct. 16, Brian Jones. 

Oct. 23, Bruce Glenny. 

Oct. 30, Walden Moore. 

Nov. 6, Brian Jones. 

Nov. 13, David Liddle. 

Nov. 20, Curt Sather. 

University of Massachusetts 

Fine Arts Center, Amherst, (413) 

545-2511. All concerts at 8 p.m. 

Oct. 22, pianist Yefim Bronf- 
man.Tickets $18 and $20; 16 
and under $8, in the Bowker Au- 
ditorium, 

Oct. 31, Hugh Wolff conducts the 
Saint Paul Chamber Orchestra 
in the Overture to Rossini’s Tan- 
credi, Haydn's Symphony No. 
86, and Prokofiev's Violin Con- 
certo No. 2, with Gil Shaham, 
and Symphony No. 1 (Classi- 
cal). Tickets $18 to $22, 16 and 
under $8, in the Fine Arts Center 
Concert Hall. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, 

283-2028. All concerts begin at 8 

p.m. in Houghton Memorial 

Chapel. Free. 

Oct. 30, David Boe in recital on 
the Fisk Baroque organ playing 
works by Béhm, Scheidt, Buxte- 
hude, Rossi, Bach, and others. 

Nov. 8, the Ensemble P.A.N. per- 
forms music of 14th-century Ital- 
ian masters. 

Worcester Music Festival, 

Worcester, (508) 754-3231. Con- 

certs begin at 8 p.m. in Mechanics 

Hall, Worcester, except where not- 

ed. Tickets $23 and $25, subscrip- 

tions available. 

Oct. 17, Emil Tabakov conducts 
the Sofia Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in Mussorgsky's Night on 
Bald Mountain, Wieniawski's Vi- 
olin Concerto No. 2, with Ma- 
suko Ushioda, and Rachmani- 
nov's Symphony No. 2. 

Oct. 26 at Memorial Auditorium, 
the Red Stars Red Army Chorus 
& Dance Ensemble, with leading 
soloists from the Bolshoi Opera. 

Oct. 29, the Prague Chamber Or- 
chestra performs Beethoven's 
Prometheus Overture and the 
Violin Concerto, with Robert Mc- 
Duffie, Martinu’s Serenade No. 
3, and Mendelssohn's Sympho- 
ny No. 4 (Italian). 

Nov. 5, the Kirov Orchestra of St. 
Petersburg performs a 
Tchaikovsky program featuring 
excerpts from The Sleeping 
Beauty. 

Nov. 24, the Artur Rubinstein Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra performs 
Tchaikovsky's Capriccio italien 
and Symphony No. 5 and 
Chopin's Piano Concerto No. 2, 
with the 1992 Rubinstein Inter- 
national Competition gold 
medaiist. 

Yale Center for British Art, 1080 

Chapel St., New Haven, CT, (203) 

432-2800. All concerts are free 

and are in Library Court, second 

floor, unless otherwise noted. 

Sept. 20, Auréole, violinist Mary 
Hammann, flutist Laura Gilbert, 
and harpist Barbara Allen pre- 
sent a program featuring works 
by Bax and Rawsthorne. 3 p.m. 

Sept. 30, an informal lunchtime 
concert with Brian Duford, guitar. 
12:30 p.m. 

Oct. 18, a Victorian song recital 
with baritone Scott Murphree, 
soprano Laura Knoop, and pi- 
anist Sara Laimon. The program 
has been specially commis- 
sioned for the center's “Victorian 
Landscape Watercolors” exhibi- 
tion. 3 p.m. 

Oct. 21, an informal lunchtime 
concert with Nathan Pawelek, 
French horn. 12:30 p.m. 

Nov. 4, an informal lunchtime con- 
cert with Lisa Cole, clarinet, 

12:30 p.m. 

Nov. 15, the Amadeus Trio pre- 
sents a program of works by Ire- 
land, Bridge, and Dvorak. 

















LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO 














Presents 


“Early Supper Specials” 
$9.95 


Featuring: 


% Homemade Lasagna of the Day 
% Pollo Arrosto Paesano (from our Rotisserie) 
+ Combination Mussels and Clams 


Mare Chiaro over Spaghetti 
% Fresh Filet of Sole “Margherita” 


Served Monday thru Friday 4:00-7:00 
Sunday 1:00-7:00 


Complete Dinner includes Salad, Coffee, Dessert 


The True Flavor of Italy 


853 Main St., Cambridge (near Central Square) 
617-547-9258 
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© BILLING INFORMATION 


This information is confidential. We cannot print your 
advertisement without it. 


Please fill out this section if using 
MasterCard, AMEX or VISA 
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OMC OO AMEX O VISA 
NAME 
CARD # 
ADDRESS. 
EXP. DATE 
CITY. STATE ZIP 
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45550-7779 


Discover 


(ho @ Mattie Fe... 


i wee Ee 
10° Min. / 20° First Min. e You must be 18 or-older 








Young 
Live! 


1-800-733- 


ORGY 


NO CREDIT CARD NEEDED 
NOT A 900 NUMBER 


Singles 
Meet 


Call for % price 
on the Pilgrim Network 
(617) 621-8000 


10° MIN © 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 








Please, be 30 


30 
Pius 
-550 

2 PC PC 


Minute, 2C* First Minuts 


Women of Rubinesque 
stature meet the men who 
adore them. Polite 
Conversation only. 


LARGE. 
LOVELY 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


te, 


Health-conscious 
adults. 


15503531 


J ¢ 20° FIRST MIN ais 
e 18 OR OLDER ONLY Ios 


A polite conversation line devoted to the 
transvestite and transsexual community 


)901V15 


10° MIN © 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 


10° MIN ¢ 20° FIRST MIN 


; * 





SEPTEMBER 18, 





9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 


1992 


1-950-SEXY 


20¢/first min, 10¢ each addi min - you must be 18 or 0: |: >r 


Bondage & 
Discipline 
The punishment you 
deserve will cost 10° 
per minute, 20° 


for the first. You 
must be 18 or older. 


560.2222 


Crack open 
the door... 
KY (4/1 ae 


BEDR@M 
1.550.6000 


NOW AVAILABLE '2-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


10° MIN © 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 





Were Back.. 
x Hot, Wet G5 
Wild Phone x 


> | 2 
All credit ca 5 i , 
accepted, or \ Hie. Al credit cards accepted 
tL . 
mn s 7 


~||BISEXUAL 


+ The Ultimate Experience * 


. Time for fantasy 
, Time tor reality 


1-800- 
677-5548 





». | [CALIFORNIA 
aires 





WE'RE DRIPPING 
WITH ANTICIPATION 


1-800-999-6666 


$2.98/Min. 18+ Only 











Boo 


LAS VEGAS 
SHOWGIRLS 
1-800-283-0069 


NO CREDIT CARD NEEDED 
NOT A 900 # 

















VEO OVAVIN | 


al s Hot- 
Avoys LIVE: 


| — 1-900 
786-5006 | 


1-900 
930-3199 


185/nin 21 


Velvet Voices 








DATELINE: BOSTON 


AN AUDIO BULLETIN BOARD FOR 


& GAY MEN 


IN GREATER BOSTON 
A SAFE, DISCREET WAY 
TO MEET NEW PEOPLE 


1°976 





©9999 


1.99 per min Adults Only D.C. Communications Corp. 








THE WHIP LINE 
111-550-9447 


Experience the 


Sllimelilemal liieaels 


Mistresses only may Call 617-621-1437 
.10 cents/min., 20 cents 1st min. 





you must be an adult about it 


THE SWAP LINE 
111-550-7927 


A place for experienced 
swingers to connect and 
for beginners to get initiated... 


.10 cents/min., 20 cents first 


Adults only 


Courtesy line for women & couples 617-494-1004 
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A NEW WAY 
AUR || “10 party 


HOT GROUP ACTION 
TEER VAUIAR || io TSECURATTON AROUND 


(5) 
TALK & USTEN TO GIRLS & GUYS mh, CENTERFOL3S" 


UD AARLOUNE |\ora soon noccNecbe0 ||| *800-4542001 
1-800-597-5552 8306 WILSHIRE BLV., CA 


FANTASIES! 2/Min 24Hrs 


LIVE 1-ON-1 X-RATED TALK 
[.75/MIN [8+ 1-900-346-LIVE (5483) ; 
oe $2.99/Min. 18+ Your Secrets Are Suife With Me. 


Triple "AAA Talk" Mic, FLA 18+ 
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I'm always here. I'd love to hear from you. I've got so 


BI-GROUP AND 
SWINGING ) a 2 Py aat< ah aeo1>1016—3 0-1 Mm pal- lah’ asaiiele lm mal-iolem (omel-) @e)imaal meial-\-) o 
COUPLES CALL Le. Call. me. We'll have a great time together. 
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ARN 


Featuring the largest selection of ADULT 
VIDEOS, MAGAZINES, TOYS AND BOOKS. 


ADULTS VIDEO BLOWOUT PRICES! 
100'S OF TITLES IN STOCK! 


LOCATIONS: 
BOSTON, 1258 Boylston St. 
Near Fenway Park 
* Mon-Sat. 9:00am-Midnight. 
* Sun. Noon-Midnight 
617-859-8911 





BOSTON, 628 Washington St. 
(Corner of Wash. & Essex) 
* Mon-Sat. 8:30am-Midnight. 
¢ Sun. Noon-11pm 


DEDHAM, 520 Providence Highway (Rt. 1) 
* Mon-Sat. 9:00am-11pm 
* Sun. 1pm-9pm 


PEABODY, 82 Newbury St. (Rt. 1 South) 
617-535-7999 


WALTHAM, 465 Moody St. 
* Mon-Sat. 9:00am-11pm 
* Sun. Noon-8pm 


SPRINGFIELD, 486 B Bridge St. 
* Mon-Thurs. 10:00am-10:00pm 
¢ Fri. & Sat. 10am-11pm 
* Sun. Noon-8pm 
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CALL 24 HOURS 





1-(900)-835- 7777 


Only $1.98 per min. « $4.96 First min. ° * Adults Only 


MAKE THE 





FOR 24 HOUR - ALWAYS READY 


e Yq LIVE TALK! y 


STRICTLY 
ONE on ONE 


ONE.on-ONE ALL LIVE! 

















SEPTEMBER 18, 1992 


WE'RE THE FIRST VOICE MAIL BULLETIN BOARD 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR MEETING OTHER ADULTS WHO WANT 
FREE PHONE SEX 


* 100’s of REAL NAMES & PHONE 
NUMBERS — ALL WANTING 
DIRTY TALK! 

4 ¢ LISTEN TO ADS, REPLY TO ADS, 

m= ©6©RECORD YOUR OWN AD, HEAR 

MESSAGES LEFT JUST FOR 

ey YOU, ALL ON THE SAME CALL! 


1- (900)-988-HOTT 


¢ MIN./$2.98 FIRST MIN. /ADULTS LY 










NOT A PROFESSIONAL - 
PHONE SEX SERVICE! 
MEET OTHERS—JUST LIKE 
YOURSELF—WHO ENJOY 
PHONE SEX JUST FOR 
THE FUN OF IT 





































1-900-820-7006 
Aputts. 1.25/si0 


MILD 10 WILD 
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rience [ 



















SWEETLY 
YOURS 


Creative, intelligent 
sensual women who 
know how to Satisfy. 
Conversations for any taste 
For the discriminating 
gentleman call 


908-744-7550 
617-592-9990 


Direct 
call back 
we accept 




















HARD ot TUNES 


BOST' : SINGLES-HOME #5 
1-900-773-9800 
CONNECT TONIGHT 


18+ $2/MIN 4 MIN AVG. CF C ications,CA 














Ga 
1-900-288-HUNK 


Ext. 158 touchtone oats 





oston 


All callers 1 


T.V. Ft. Myers “EL 


Men of 
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S71 STe7 AN 


$25.00/CALL + DIRECT CALL BACK 
UNLIMITED TIME 


GAIL 
(THE SILVER FOX) 
52, 5'6", 38DD,30-38 
LT. BLUE EYES, DRK. GRAY HAIR. 


MOLLY 
LARGE & LOVELY 
33, 516", 350+LBS, 48DD, 
FOR THAT MAN THAT CAN 
HANDLE A WHOLE LOT OF WOMEN 


LAURA 
21, 5'2", 104LBS 
"VERY SUB., TRIES TO PLEASE, 
LET HER BE YOUR 
LITTLE GIRL." 


MISTRESS SATAN 
(SHE LOVES THE 3 T'S) 
5'10", LONG BLACK HAIR, 
38DD-27-36. CALL HER IF YOU DARE! 


MEN AVAILABLE AND MANY 
MORE WOMEN 
2 WOMEN AND COUPLES $40.00 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
oe ree 6 | | oe oes @) 
Os 3 
| rn 1 01 6. See oe 6 re 
MC/VISA/AMEX ADULTS ONLY 








GIRLS LOOKING FOR FUN 
1-900-933-BABY 


touchtone 
All callers 18+ 


T.V. Ft. Myers, FL 


$3.95/min 





BOSTON WOMEN 
With phone numbers 
1-900-884-DATE 


ext. 176 touchtone *™" 


All callers 18+ 


T.V. Ft. Myers, FL 





The Partyline Is Back ! 


ae Ontejinall & botitoss 
Prone Line In Anneitea 


bt 0900 #, Mo = Cord Needed 

























i : Wild And Sexy Girls & Guys 
Join The Fun re Waiting To Party With You 


1-800-578-GALS (2257) 






























One-on-One 








Hot, Juicy 


Phone 


Fantasies! 










No Credit Card 
Necessary! 




















1800 288-YE58) 
80018 


18 and over Sits @ 









WORK YOUR BODY - 
WORK YOUR MIND 


at 

























DISCIPLINED 


DIAL NOW, 
YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO WAIT! 


1-900-535-4900, 
EXT. 403 


$2.00 For First min. © $2.00 Each apor’L. min. 
YOU MUST BE 18 © PRICE SUBJECT TO CHANGE 

















































For Consenting Adults Only 











To listen and respond to 
ENTRE NOUS ads 


with a # symbol, call 


1-976-7987 


OUTSIDE OF (617) AND (508) AREA CODES, DIAL 


1-900-370-2109 


Call costs $2.00 per minute. Caller must be pa s of age and use a touch-tone telephone. 
Bo oi Phoe aetetn 267-1234 


To place your own 
ENTRE NOUS ad 
with FREE voice mail service, 
fill in the ENTRE NOUS coupon 
or Call 267-1234 




















THE BOSTON PHOENIX -s 


SERVICES 











EROTIC 
FANTASIES 


none Affairs 
‘LIVE! 
1-800-72 


Direct Connect ® No Callbacks 
1 ON 1 WITH CANADIAN BEAUTIES 
Call Now! Only $2.00 per min. 
Have your credit card ready. 18+ 


Datiiaerenineal os) 
ST a a 


New England Gay Chat Line 
Free Membership Number: 
0-6-3-8-4 
(617) 252-0007 
(401) 861-8000 
Talk live to other callers for the price 
of local call. Standard tolls apply. 
NOT a 550 or 900 call. 

Be 18. 


Try Our New 


"550" Line 


It's not free, but there are more 
people to talk to. Call for FREE 
Information. (617) 252-0007 


























Adults Only 


iio diltlits Fantasy 


1.800 544- ] 068 


V FREE Call Back 


¥ 24 hrs. 


V Major Credit Cards 


V PHOTOS AVAILABLE 


A&B PO Box 2059, Cridersville, OH 45806 


ADULT SERVICES 


NRE 
ENTRE NOUS - 


ATTENTION 
STRAIGHT & 
BI WOMAN 
strt Ital M 30's 
sks (gift for his Bi-sexual 
irltriend) W/B BiF 18+ who 
enjoys/will try 3 way light 
bondg teasing bein 
& regular sex. C 
also welcomed. Photo 
led POB 85 Newton 
02168 or Call Box 1311 


ATN LONELY COED 
afint gnrs hnsm WM 48. s 
in By atr F he fnel emt 


po 9 “yh 1206 fone Bae 











Attr very penoue WM 
seeks very attr F. Mutual 
mestbtn 





Green- , Nordic Blonde 
from Germany seeks 
cla gents. Discreet, 

pise. 06597 





Exorig DANCERS 


Cal 617-427-6514 Alex 





Now YOU can place an 
ENTRE NOUS Sad d with 
free phone service! 
Entre Nous phone service is 


a FREE service to —_ 
edvertising in the Boston 


Phoenix, allowin yw to 
immediately recor REE 
personal greeting. 

People interested in your 
message can call your four- 
digit number and leave a 
message. You can then 
listen to your caller's 
responses in total privacy. 
When you place your ad, we 
will mail you an instruction 
letter that will answer any 
questions you may have 
regarding recording your 
message and retrieving your 
responses. 





RYAN 
Massage for women by WM, 
Siyo, clean, discreet 
rendezvous, out only. Write 
to POB 203 Waltham MA 
02254, @ EN1316 





SAFE, SANE S&M 
S male writer, 40, trim seeks 
creative woman for intense 
but harmless S&M fantasies. 
Am dominant, but can switch 
roles. For lastin 
relationship, rr 
humor gre ow moon rite 





Sensual, fem, dom F looking 
for another who'd like to 
learn. Box 4425 





South Shore couple eouine 

young athletic M 18-24 Blac 

or White for? 1322 (exp 10/ 
) 





Successful, gen M sks erotic 
& conventional company of F 
18-25, petite to med, fit. 
Write suite 255, POB 41287 
Brockton 02403, descpin & 
photo a must. Box@ EN1327 


°* SEPTEMBER 


16. 1282 









GUYS ep al 

in 
naughty bottom red & y 
then console you. POB 
390722 Camb MA 02139 
#1181 (exp 10/21) 





SWWM thi eppy 
chan lever hese eae 
yh Be ES 


for fun and 
tendon Box 8751 New 
T 06511 of 1317 

(exp 10/1) 














WHEN RESPONDING 
TO AN 
Ene ae Ad 


To aint aa + who 
has placed an baw — ad 
with phone serv’ 

7“. 1 Pree tee (Out ot 81 / 


370-2108), yy punch Den any 
box # with the ‘@' symbol 
next to it. (Calls $2.00/min) 

BY MAIL: 


Mail response to the Boston 
Phoenix. Write box # (with 
‘EN’) on envelop. 


WM gd Ikng will provide free 
place to live to open mind F 
or M any age.Box 6421 Chel- 
sea Ma 02150. eni328 


Young attractive couple 
sks young attractive F for 
discreet mutual enjoyment. 
North Shore.home on beach 
send Photo to box 1325 











FANTASIES 


Ss 
1-900-988-7823 


Ap PRA AIO 


1-800-388-8636 V/MC 
1-900-285-2001 
$2.96/Min 








STEAMY ADULT 
FANTASIES WILL 








STEAMY ADULTS 
pammy aph oe ope - 
$-900-370-11 bs 66 


LIVE! WILD Xxx 
TOTALLY UNCENSORED 
1-800-284-1555 V/MC 
1-900-726-8822 

$1.98/Min 








| LVEREC 
UNCENSORED 


MISTRESS *EXOTIC ERICA* 

pen or 1-900-860-1660 $25/call 

(617) 491-58 491-5857 oe ee 
18 MOViePoow Boca, Fl 18+ 














XXX RATED 
ALL FANTASIES 
FULFILLED 
1-800-274-1357 
V/MC 





=* 





7, PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


D.L.D., 310 MAILBO St., 
Boston's original mail drop 
est. in 1971. Can meet 
lyour needs, Call (617) 
423-3543 to rent a 1 ead 
mailbox immediately. 5 

min. walk from — 








HelV/Quincy 








0 1-900-446-2336 
$2 CONNECTION FEE PLUS 
$1.99 PER MIN 


(AVG CALL 1-11 MIN) ATS BOX 
566065 





DREAM 

WITH ME... 

Adults Only 
- Call 


1-900- 
737-6444 


.95/Min. 


0 Minimum 
RKS Inc., Miami, FL 








oe 











I'm a9, single, nae oP 





~~ 


1900-786-5467 


Total Charge Only $10. 
Absolute! pean Only 
AMC of Sebring FL. 











LONELY? 
CALL ME! 


1-900-454-4224 


Adults Only 
$2.95/Min. 











‘FIND * MATE: 
me Bato @lale|lal-] ae 
: Introductions : 


: “Meet people of - 
: similar interests : 
in your area.” 
All of New England 
11 Years, 


Confidential & 
Discreet only 


: Memberships 
: Money Back 


: 430- 2117 





Straight - Gay “Bi 
Males - Females 
Couples 





Lifetime 


Guarantee 


508- 




















PLACE YOUR 
ADULT SERVICES 
AD TODAY 


PHONE SERVICES 
ENTRE Nous 


MASSAGE 
ESCORTS 


Call your 


Phoenix sales 


representative at: 


(617) 267-1234 - Classifieds 
(617) 859-3319 - Display 















THE BOSTON PHOENIX -e 

















Call our 
Busy-bodies 


They're 
as near as 
your fingertips 
and lots 
more fun!! 
teleFANTASY 
1-800 
FON-4SEX 


(1-800-377-4739) 
Major Credit Cards 








ONLY $9.95! 
































Christy's New 
72 
= FANTASY 
ERICA LINE 
IT'S WIDE OPEN! "Tell me your 
Uncensored- most forbidden 
NO LIMITS! 
Uncontrolled - fantasy-Or, let 
OUCH! me tell you 
Hotter Than Live mine..." 
CAN YOU 1-900-454-2500 
HANDLE THIS §2.65/Min No Minimum! 
MUCH WOMAN? she 
JUST DO IT! hd erat er brea 
gis dedicated to pleasing & 
1-800- fulilling your most intimate desires. 
72-ERICA eed Rese al” 
ADULTS 2.99/MIN Tack you wat be ; 
VISA/MC Ca. Washing, DC 301-244365 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 
Adults Only Call 
1-900-820-9627 
$3.49/Min. 
Ne Minimum 
BMC Inc. Miami, FL 
Lip , 
Service 
a TONS a 
00 NO TIME LIMIT 
AMERICA’S HOTTEST $24.00 No TIME LIMIT 
(RST RENE SNE aces 18 18 
$24.95 Ai kate 
DINECT CALLBACK Ee ae ” 
Live i 
ith personal 
tae KRISTEN - 25 
ICA 5'1*, 99 Ibs, 22-21-33, 
Dnata Som ic ar my with 
wifocs) “Become my slave: "tinge comein . 
oa packages.) 
FT| [eeiieadte 
Blonde eeu Long dar hak and ayes. 
5'3", 328, hazel (You may not be alone.) 
eyes) “I like to learn new 
the hard AGE: 1 
BARBARA 
seem aencomey | | Soest toy 
4300, 8 ye de) enjoy |_| ess ike her name, and lat 
love you thro mm 
spebian 
0 JOCELY 
rua Tul bodhed coftes 57", 140 AL 1. ose 
taste me, cream 
‘ , anna 
ABB =y omg wants to 
Vivacious Kirstie Alley pamper you.) 
look-alike- lives in Boston JULIE - 22 
gegen ma 56", 38-24-96, Light 
sag brown hair and biue eyes. 
LORETTA- (A..."kinky*... submissive. ) 
pre-op BECKY - 19 
creme, | | sem acae 
r, Diue 
cums | | Dees 
BISEXUAL MEN started very young!) 
Available by Request COUPLES AND TWO WOMEN 
Two Women & Couples Calls CALLS $35.00 PER CALL 
$35.00 
1-800-394-1818} | 1-800-753-0244 
tdi Goth Carte 6 Pragey 24 HOURS 
adheus MC/VISA/AMEX 


























PAIN LINE 
550-7337 


SUBMISSIVE 
WOMEN 


550-6373 


Pi Olomilssiaanlia 
iT @lom=)- en) 
releleselelarel 





“Qutaud 


KK 





- 


Join our HOT 
HORNY girls for the 
most pat te live 
fantasies you can 


1202 Gy 








aoe 








ONE HOT puseEnt 
uaa 
INTELLIGEN aliz ine 


all tastes Sunn e lifestyles. 
Christie, (discreet billing) 


ADULT SERVICES 


oun 
& fantasies for 
Call 





Transvestite, TS's CO's info 


Fe Sormin 
21+. TV catalogue avi. 24hrs 


hotline & 
1-900-773-67 





AMERICA’S 
SE OANCERS ~ 
Available for all occasions. 


.E.P. MC/Visa. 
617-595-8191 
24hrs/7 days a week 





6 LIVE GIRLS 
Call the Venus Club Live! 
Only $1/min. (414)276-2030 
Many billing options. Call 
Venus now. 
Early sae remain calls 


a 
special club memberships. 


ADULTS ONLY 
LIVE 1ON 1 
1-900-737-2229 
Will do ss for $24.95 
1-800-231-4103 


Carrie captivates you! 
Aa ao pie a talk #, 
+ ni 
1-900-GLITTER ext 454 


EXOTIC DANCERS 
MF for Bachelorette parties 
and all other occasions call 
Select Entertainment 

617-595-8191 


Free opetiostion at FAA 
Dating. Call (508) 740-1099 


if its OUT THERE, 
its in the NEW 
caches cg PLAY 




















LIVE AND SEXY 


516-889-1133 





NEWEST DATING 
SERVICE. 
For serious or XXX 


relat ips. 

All lifestyles welcomed. 

1 , $2.49/min. 
18 or older. 





PARTIES 
BY AMERICA’S FINEST 
No. 1 Bachelor/ett Party 
Service in N.E. featuring the 


bodies this side of ihe 
po pee 
come py arene 236. 









































SUSAN 
BLOCK’S 


BOSTONDATING GAME: 


All lifestyles. Have an adventure right now! Call 
1-900-976-6500, $2.99/min., adults only, 
Infocrax, Mr. Laurel, NJ. Ladies Free: 1-800-572- 
3283. Private billing available. BlockBell 
Telephone, a different kind of phone company. 
Info, call: 213/654-0400. 


DR. 





















































Photog sks slim to muse M. 
Wild Giris! Greasy motorhead/ripe _un- 
ae = 
1-900-407-6253 UNAESTRICTED 
na) to * 4 ts nice aa 
ys direct bil 
Real Live Giris! oom tee 
140-1 Conversation] teed take ny. 
With a Friend. Call | 9 work at enience. 
1-900-288-9779 Out only 617-058-5518 | 
$3/min. 24 Hours - 
7 Days 18+ ENTERTAINMENT GRAMS 
poy To ng oem 
ou : Are 
Live & Prete On.) | ess ee 
onversation 
4 bar Giri. - ( ring 
-900-680-002 Sexy Female Strippems 
| |) 
Female Impezsonatons 
Girls! Girls! Talk \ Byduw 
Live, 1-On-1 With SAME DAY SERVICE 
Beautiful Gies, 
au ris. 
1-900-420-7667 35 4. 5 000 
$3/min. 24 Hours - Pd tds 
7 Days 18+ MC, VISA, AMEX, DISC. 
Live Girls! KE EAE NESE 
Ee | ae 
alting For Your 
Call. Call EMPLOYMENT 
1-900-680-0330 | OPPS 
7 Days 18+ Dancers needed for 
Lad Live and pl fA A aa 
Private One-On-One (203) 334-9285 
With a Beautiful Busty model over 18 needed 
oo | Seobere oa. 
1-900-454-6996 17)629°8683 Tuee-Fi 9 
Sie 24 hows - ak tor Erniy. 
ays 
Fine Foxy Females Ecos WANTED hite 
Gn Od. a | Sa 
$a/min 24 Hours 7 WANTED 
‘ fail = Gal 617-427-6514 Alex 
am 00 PRONE ENTERTAINERS | 
1-To-1. Call Creative, imaginative, 
1-900-933-4114 eaergetic women ~ 
$3/min. 24 Hours - poi me Lay = 
7 Days 18+ — Pleasant voice 
Garson St LV WV. Bo706 1.800.394.9367 














SEPTEMBER 









13, 2992 








9 








FLEXIBLE HOURS 
EXCELLENT PAY 
| Looking for inteligent, 








Bachelor 
Parties 
Exotic Dancers 

















| SEB | 


a 


3 


LAT ¢ 


A 


BX 


; 





rey pls 


“Is the 
preven 


Waltham 





renting mat 


me see us!”” 
Older tapes for sale at $6.45/$9.95 in order to make room for new releases. 


Instantly west of Rt. 128 
Video tapes and Video Dises 











ogee issue 


ou from 
es lately? 


’ the 
since ’79 3 
(617) 647-3390 instant 
1334 Main Street (Rt.17) replay 


Adjacent to Rt. 128. Use Exit 26 


WHEW 


THE 
I 


WwrwYeyyyyy 

666 Washingto 
Street 
Boston 


teint 
2 stages 


girls 


ke tetetete td 
No Cover 


Xp Xb Xp Xp Xb Ee Ke RE Ae Lb Ne Ke Xe Xe Xe Me Xb KP A HS A XH XH XH XH XP XH Xp 








Best Rates Anywhere! 


Corgeous Exotic Female & 
Male Dancers & Models 
for ALL Occasions! 
(G-R-X & XXX Rated) 








ALWAYS-HIRING! 





See you in September 
Now that 
summer's through 
Enjoy some pamper 

out some 
time for you 
Aptm.-Info. 
Dial 603-437-2938 
After 12 noon 














“RECESSION 
BUSTER” 


: Printwork, Video, 
oe Oe 


Contests, ‘cata 
& much more.. 








HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
PAN D) BJ LOH EO] yb 


Comprehensive & cflectss 
sexual behaviors 


lor compulsive 


¢ treatment 
lam 


a board certulied, /Zarvard Medical 


Scho 


/ alfihated psychiatrist. Call 


Martin Kafka, M.D 


617-855-3191 





To listen 
and 
respond to 
ENTRE 
NOUS ads 
with a @ 
symbol 
Call 


1-876-7987 


(Call costs 
$2.00 per 
minute. Caller 
must be 18 
years of age 
and use a 
touch-tone 
telephone. 
Boston Phoenix 








(617) 267-1234.) 








NAKED 
CABARET 


Sitters \ 


Continuous\ 
entertainment 
11AM -2 AM 


35 beautiful 


426-7462 


ininininininininiicinininininins 


WWW WW 


M 









Wes 


Cg 


n/ 

















Pre-op 
Model 
una, * very beautiful 
17-891-4460 





Attn all submissives: Ex- 


tivate yr mind. P: 
Lady Violet 617-597-1649 





BY FRIDAY 
YOU NEED 
THE PHOENIX 


617- 748.7128 


Sate, Sane, Sizzling S/Mi 
Sincere F/Weopl, submit to 
Mistress Rose's strict B&D 
program. 617 


Statuesque blond mistress 
sks sincere submissives ex- 
lore themes, domination/ 








lantasy in her fully equipped 
dungeon 617-437-6339 vert 





10% off cloth 






“Corsetry - Wigs 





' \ 

1 / 
hs 
' VA Anime 
' 





Mail Order Specialists 


Vernon's Specialties, Inc. 


s with this coupon! 


* Clothing - Regular and Full-Figure Sizes + Leather 
is _--, & Latex Clo 
Vig ~"* Cosmetics and Professional Make-up 
A Lessons + Shoes & Boots-sizes 4-14ww - 
SY Heels to 6° « et heodey” teteny reset For 


*Videos, Books, Sasnste, Mal 

S205 cer cay foae wpeck mess dee 

te 0 Be Gena eae hn 
386-P MOODY ST., WALTHAM, MA 02154 


617-894-1744 
WE'RE NOT #1. - YOU AR 


Catering to the Needs of Everyone! 


a 


& Accessories * 


Py abd — 


pense sneenang 


au 








3 
Spanning the Globe 












*MASSAGE BY WOMEN 


*WHIRLPOOL 


“SAUNA 


354-1800 


NEWLY RENOVATED 


AL SAU 








199 Alewife Brook Parkway 


Cambridge 
FREE PARKING 
$10.00 DISCOUNT 


WITH THIS COUPON BETWEEN 
9-11AM & 4-6PM DAILY 


Open 7 days a week - 9:00am-10:00pm 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 











4774 











eve veveeearare”e7e%e7 
> , 4 , ' \ t z 

















Asian eee 
MASSAGE & 


ESCORTS 





@ MALE MASSAGE @ 
A | male 


handsome muscular male. 
@ GREG 617-782-4499 








MATHEW 





Model 
Lisa, 25, very beautiful 
617-891-4460 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX -» 


ADULT SERVICES 





Blonde, biue eyes, slim, will- 
travel, anytime. 
O17-742. 2666. Outcalls only. 





Body?..Brains?. yr 
Believe it. Black — 


61 O17 731-S700 v erable. 


BRAD for male escorts. 
Handsome, masculine. 
24hrs, 617-262-7241, 
invoutcalls. 





KURT 
All-American Farm Boy 
iene tu ay 06 

lu 
617-633-5573 Men only. 





LAUREN 
Sleek and slender, young 
tender coed, lon — 
hair. Call 617-267 





6 om wee 
way your tension 





CHRISTINE 


at heart. 
ai 7-597-2521 


Christopher, escort for men. 
Healthy & well-built. Very 
discreet. 








1-800-750-3374, Jinv/24hrs, 
4men only, your place/limo 


19yo freshman athlete, 
killer looking Italian 





body/face, out only. 
Rob 617-553-127! 


20% off so you can have ex- 
tra summer fun. Lg hair 
ltalian beauty wants you to 
call 24hrs, 617-876-8429 








A complete body massage 
for males. Call Scott at 
617-262-5146 for appt. 





A PERFECT 10 
Hot exotic dancer avail 
in her private harem 
Anytime 617-230-1084 


men by a 





Al massage for 








Abracadabra; ask for magic 
ht dom, will travel 

anytime, ‘low rates, verf out- 

calls only 617-282-1718 


Accomodating 
Sultry summer fun. Long 
legged brunette, travels S 
Shore, Cape. 508-396-4440 
AFTER S 
Blondes, yp yoy King. 
heads, 20-40 fit for 

Outc! only, 617 “482- oees 
escorts nded. 








sale, 
Air cond 617-267-1389 
COLLEGE COED 


Pretty part-time student is 
available afternoons & 


evenings. Bee 


DANIELLE 
Pretty petite brunette 
in safe, sec, apt, a/c. 
To forget your worries. Call 
617-277-7197 any day 11-8, 
all calls verified. 


DASHA:36d-24-36 


Awesome! len a rg young 











pon in quant fy lace for 
woes 
7-597- 9909 





Discriminating gentlemen, 


lovely classy female. 
Contidential. 7-7921. 


Very reasonable. 


ESCORTS NEEDED: 
I'm skg attrac, saavy females 


itable, safe 
service. Dee: 617-597-9909 


ESCORT 
WANTED 


Muscular, masculine, 
mature, passionate, 6ft +, 
190ibs +, 35-45, t 
(508) 441 
Escort in New Hampshire 
by attractive woman. 
— through Monday. 
Call 1-800-925-7303 


EXPERT MASSEUSE 
Sone shampoo, exclusive 














nota discreet. 
full-body massage 
by beautiful, blonde TV, 
Samantha 617-324-8078 





ANGELO 
Man to man, outcalls only. 
25 year on Eye stud. 

617-324-1722 


ASHLEY 
I'm tall, I'm black, I'm 
beautiful. Call for 
appointment, 617-471-2945, 
24hrs. Interviewing female 
escorts. 





> an it incall, 
akan 
GENTLEMEN 
PREFER... 
Sensual & so sexy, blue- 


eyed Blonde, 34c-24-26. Call 
anytime 617-553-1011 


HOT COCO 
Attractive, classy, young 
ladies, 24hrs. calls only. 
Escorts wnted 508-584-6998 


Hot college jock. Exceptional 
look, masculine, athletic 
build in/out 

617-859-0165 














Asian male 24yo, smooth, 
muscular, tanned for escort, 
massage, in/out, 24hrs, bi, 
discreet 617-267-0729 


ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 
Exotic, Polonesian beauty, 
sexy body — red hair, big 


98-24-96, cate on only. 
617- 206-0851 
antas 
ESOARTS WANTED 
ATTN ESCORTS 
BOSTON'S BEST EXP 
p nian = nites & most 


days, lat car w/ 
Call BIT ST1ONS WV msg 











discreet 
Cal 262-8754 tripe 


HOT.HOT.HOT 


Beautiful, busty biode. Tall, 
voluptuous, 
eyes. 24hrs. a7. $53-1565, 


’'M CHLOE 
I'm a “oy petite and 
shapely redhead 35. I'm 
new. I'd love to meet you. 
Incalls. 617-367-0238 


if its OUT THERE, 
its in the NEW 
FANTASY/ROLE PLAY 
Section. 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
Exotic, curvacious and petite 
girl from India. Call Shanti 

617-267-6704 


JESSICA 
I'm back by lar demand. 
N Shore, |.C. Veri, beep me, 
617-765-8191, 9a-ip, 4p-12a 




















PLACE 
YOUR 


ESCORT 
AD 
TODAY 


Call your 
Phoenix sales 
representative at: 


(617) 267-1234 
Classifieds 
(617) 859-3319 
D:splay 





817-437 9000 « out. 








Lusty Alexis. Let me mas- 

cares away. Cross 
drssg & Dom avi. 36c-24-36. 
Good rates 617-230-3685 


poooy ay full-bod ; mas- 


Rceeve oa & tension ee 
Julia. 617-424-0710 


MARILYN 
Call me for a relaxed & 
enjoyable time w/ a 
voluptuous redish blonde w/ 
great legs 617-267-0057 


MAYA 
Exotic attractive*beautiful or- 
iental, hot fantasy, massage, 
55° 115 23, 34b-24-34 sexy, 
incl/men only 617-451-9404 














Meet Kit Kitca, the feline 
godess of the bik preop 
world, 24, 5°11, 148lbs. A 
real babe, 38-26-38, 617- 
254-8313, Call her; spring 
into fall. 


Mistress Adrea & Adrien. 
Dom, 





617-468-61 


MISTRSS STACY 


ecm Ah 8 train you, 


spank vat game with 
you. ui wo A og —_— 
cayroem © 7-232-4178 


NATURAL BLONDE 
5'6, private dancer, 38dd-24- 








10pm, 617-845-5104 


New Giris 
On The Block 
Featuring Tina & Leanne-- 
Dynamic Duo's ara avail. 
Both 19, both incredible, call 
now pgr 617-545-2100 


New-PREOP-Cassy 
Beautiful-Alluring 


P arters- 
38-6973 








reop-G. 
In-out-call-6 17- 


PAULA 
Petite & cute brunette for a 
pleasurable time. 
617-267-6704 


PERKS 
—— ement for world- 
men). 617-868- 








56° g6o2e-3e 35 yr old 
Aerobically fit 617-842-8048. 
Your place. 

SHAUNA 





lets 
617-268-1642 vert out only 
SHE-MALES 
Just visited Boston, wishes 
to relocate from Phoenix to 
Boston, financial asst nded. 
Mada 240-2188 


Lh Bh ag onlin 





duige 


A 
Secrest 077-288-1106 
_ STEPHANIE 
inteligent, 82, '360-24-36, BN. 


Shore & New + 








, discreet & honest 
617-277-4802 
20yrs et, ehitnaly buitt. 
clean & discreet, 
617-242-4221 


CHOCOLATE 

PRINCESS 
bestow kisses in an 
enchanted champa ne 

bubble bath with 


wishes. 617-99)-6008 








H.' 





CANDY 
5'7° 360-24-36 dancer. Early 
20's. Toned, brunette, 
south shore, Will travel, 
on Oam- 10pm. 
61 17607-6480 





verf out, on! appt. 
1 . gal by apes, 


STRAWBERRY BLONDE 





out. 617-841-2986 


KATHERYN 


Eee an intuitive 
what it takes to 





Submit to strict discipline 
with glamorous dom TV. 
Fantasies fulfilled. Mistress 
Felicia, 617-247-6840 


a fun! Goodh 
Italian guy. Young, preset 
very masculine. Days ok, in/ 
out. Alex 617-859-7331 











.L.C. 
Beautiful 21yo brunette. 
Sensual, sensitive, ~ 
What you're looking fori | 
dulge anytime 617- 2750 


please a man. Your 
617-958-7125 = 





34, 21yrs old, 
appointment, please cail 
617-958-5518. Verif outcalis 
only. 





ope 8, 
rad student 
4 


our place. 
617-945-2804 





Comey Massage. Release 

tension, headache, stress, 
shoulder/low back pain. Full 

body, M-Sun 617-547-0711 


Tina 38c-28-38, tall sexy, 
beautiful blonde for an 
outcall of a lifetime. 
508-580-6292 will travel. 


Toned, hard » 7 streak 

blonde 34-24- old 

Your place, vert a only. 
10pm. Nicki 617-94 











VALERIE 
Exotic, firm and fully packed 
for dicreet gentlemen. Vert in 


only 10am-1 
61 7258-7867 


VERONIQUE 
Sensual, silky and 
sophisticated. Over 30, 
college-educated. Daytime/ 
incall only in lux apt, exc loc. 

617-395- 








WEST OF BOSTON 
Massage/escort by clean, 
sane 30something Male. 
Discreet, uninhibited, 
accomodati Reas rates. 
Out. Don 617-894-7164 


EBONY 
She's more than just a figure. 
She's the climax you've 
been dreaming of... 
617-267-6282 





JASON 
Well-endowed college 
freshman, bar | for your 
call. 617-739-187! 





French 
e 
Every Gentleman 


* Bachelor parties 
ESCORTS NEEDED 
(617) 
445-3167 
All Calls Verified 











weary ( 
1424 til 9pm (5% di it for 
presidential candidates) 


PETITE BLOND 
If you like sexy 
lingerie and a 
touch of class, 

call 617-536-1865 


POLYNESIAN BEAUTY 
Exotically beautiful oriental 
co-ed, 5'1" 36d-24-36 20yr 
for — fantasies or 
- occasion: 

748-8401. ‘Out only. 


Jen As. iful, 

ny, utiful, young, 
exciting 32-26-36. 

617-859-0131 


PRETTY & CLASSY 
Hi, I'm a il a eee 
36, Sy, ver out s 3 ae 


REDHEAD 
Very owen on oo 
person, n- 
call. Verit only 617-277-4940 


REMEMBER ME? 
BEVERLY 
Massage, clean, discreet, 


variety. 617-438-4079, M- 
Sat, 10-5, IN 


i 
Young, sensua 

2tyrs old. 34-24-34, 5'6°. 
The best is yet to come. 
Sam-mid, 617-277 


Rick 35 &/or Mark 32. Very 
handsome & discreet 
gentlemen. Avi for Female 
only, relaxing massage/fant. 
Outcall 617- 9701 safe. 





























RUB YOU 
THE RIGHT WAY 
Stress/tensions: take a hike 
My fingers do the walking! 

Peter 508-531-0128 


SALSA 

Yes, hot BIWM escort, men 
& women, Bos to Cape Cod, 
couples welcome. & 
enjoy, reas rates, outcalis 
only, clean, safe, honest, 
617-456-1403. Suite 129 Box 
9105 Norwell MA 02061 


SAMANTHA 








20yo, wil 
only, 617-845-1117, yo 
9pm 


Whistle Cleaning Service 
Nude males want to clean 
your house; you supply 
materials. 838-2461 





WINE & DINE 
wi ladies with class. 2hr min. 
Vert out oy: 2pm- 10pm, 
appt only. 617-945-1935 


MICHELLE 
57° pretty blonde w/ class, 
22yrs, 340-26-34. Will travel. 
Outcall sow, 10am-10pm 








LADIES OF COLOR 
Awesome & sweet, w/ 
figures to match. Vert out 


, 4pm-2am, 
817-068 1008 


EDEN 
Euro-French, petite, 26yr, 
36c-24-34. North Shore & 
NH, vert out only, 2pm-1am 

617-845-6009 


PRETTY-TALL 
Donna, 35yr old brunette 
5°10, 36c-25-35, or Dixie, 
511 , 34c-24-34, veri 
out only, 8pm-1am, 617-845- 
3250. — 











TON! FROM DALLAS 
I'm the gentleman you've 
met before & would 
share champaigne. Page 
617-230-0341 


MARIA 
Pretty brunette 5'6° 40d-26- 
36, 20yo, will travel, verif 
outcall only. 617-945-1952, 
9am-9pm 








Exotic Brazilian Cerokee 
indian. 5'6* 33b-22-36. 2 
verf out only. 3pm-til. 61 
958-3062 





MISA 
Cape Verdian beauty 5'6° 
36c-26-34. Will travel. 


Outcall only, 3pm-til 
617-958-2922 


I'm bold, 
I'm black, I'm sensuous. 


24hrs 
617-267-6282 
L & L REFERRAL 
SERVICE 
Male/Female escorts for all 


occasions. We're highly 
t! 617-945-3914 











SANTANA 
40yrs, 38c-25-37, elegant, 
poised, polished, sophis- 

. Outcalis only 
calls verified 
617-471 12945 


Sensual Sherry@ 
Beaut. busty grad student 
who loves her work! —_ 
and friendlyi Massage 
offered! Hot! 6174263086" 


SEXY HOT on 








Must leave message! 





FOR THE 
SOCIAL EVENT 
Marie--a cultured pearl of the 
Orient. A rare combination of 
beauty, charm, wit & 
intelligence. 2hr min, 617- 

958-0875, appt only 


FOR THE ONE THAT 
KNOWS CLASS 
You must call SABLE 








ar tod 


Ep a ma 731-9679 


Beautiful, natural brunette w/ 

. If you would 
like to be enchanted, call 
617-553-3105, pise Ve msg, 
be 





° SEPTEMBER 





SOUTHERN BELLE 
5'6 —— 34b-22-34, 


5 5 out 
ony, 10am-10pm, 617-845- 





Weahy wn BODY 


appt only, M-F, Teortant 
— om ipm-1 am. 508-545- 





Bare 
Essence 


She awaits 
your touch 


Early Bird Special 





18, 1992 


Between 
Us 


Sensual 
women of 
color for the 
Discreet 
Gentleman. 


845- 6246 








267-6282 





ITALIAN 


LEATHERMAN 
HOT 


Wants You 
on Your Knees 
Call Jeff 
617-266-9187 


or try 
817-547-1555 
erate 





lady to share 


and in maintaining my inde; 





SOSH EEE HEHE TEETH EEEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEE HEHEHE SES SEES EEHEEEEEEEESEEEE EES ES EEE SEES SEES SEED 


ATTENTION LOVELY LADY 


I'ma very attractive SWM “the kind you'd date” 30ish 
pag tp conscious, kind, inenietien, 4 “down to port aad 
"tong successful businessman (with references) who is sin- 
cere in peas select beautiful classy 21-28 Co-Ed type 
verse fun, friendship and sensuous romance. 


tions, difficulty in getting to the point D 
pendence and discretion as you in 
obtaining career assistance in a most respectful manner. 

Let's discuss some i 


BOX. 380 
89 MASS. AVE., BOSTON, MA 02115 
— -_An -_An. —_Am 4 


Marilyn’s 
Oaiiawce)émue> cos 


¢ Like you, my lifestyle is best suited by limiting the dating 
scene routine 


e 24 Hours 
es iran ©) OF Mert I 


464-1254 


*B aston Ks 
Best 
fF scorte™ 


ieeucmiaat ate 
outstanding 
looks only, please 











617-267-2205 
Escorts Needed 





Northern Mass, 


NH, 
Southern Maine 


5'6" —_— ins 
es, s 
46-34-36" 


LAUREL 
DIAL 
603-248- 
1070 


Couples Welcome 
Discretion Assured 


Blue 








Outcalls Only 








An attractive, 
personable 
sensual lady. 
Busty, blue-eyed, 
long dark hair, 
lingerie. Great 
Rates! Outcalls 


617-357-7433 
or 617-367-4967 











years old 
34-24-34 


Outcall only 

617-958-3268 

North Shore 
Discounts 











Tore) 65 
(=T=Te [=Te| 


VIVE) @ elmo liice (oni) 
folate Male\i-me mele l a 
No experience 
necessary. Part/full 
time. Days or eves 
All areas 


1-800-392-7110 


‘Give Yourself a | 
| Present | 
‘Elizabeth | 

247-0603 i 











— 


Delightful 


Debra 
and Friends, Inc., 
Petite ladies 


Business men with 
references only. 


Shauna is Back 
1-800 
223-0402 
Playmates 


Worcester 
Area 


008- 
793-1401 


Escort 
Positions 
Available 


—_— 


Experience 
difference. Co 
encouraged-[ 
X-D. fanta 
fetishes welcome 

Other ladies 

FW eelifete)is) by 

Teles laleye| 
re} e)elerialigar-ialt 


617-843- 0776 


MC/Visa/Amex 


$ies 


INTIMATE 
INDIVIDUALS 


(508)667-4390 § 
escorts needed 


Rhode Island 
Cosmopolitan 
Escorts 
with style 
Absolutely 
Discreet 
401 
455-0244. 


Escorts Needed 


Cameo 
Escorts 


266- 
3564 


Escorts 


Needed 
Papillon 


A variety of 
beautiful & 
talented 
escorts for the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


735-1050 


Escorts Needed 

































Blondes & 
Brunettes 
with 
Awesome 
Beauty 
24 hrs. 
(617) 958-7012 
female escorts nesded 
Serving MA & NH 
TOLL FREE 
(603) 599-1895 
, PERSONABLE ; : : 
P 3 | Did you ever think 
; Pn. a j | about becoming an 
Col jybuilder {| escort but hesitated 
> will you a hot | Se ae 
time. Inexperience j | Setting the work you 
OK. For a “ 3  |desire? Due to an 
 Pamssmamesy | increase in business 
; j | Lynsey an 
acres | [American Cis has 
; j openings for female 
; (617) oe 3 jescorts immediately 
} (508) GUY-BODY ; available. 
} tolltree from ease MA 1 | 617-742-8662 


























A 5'10" very busty 
a Silvey 


blonde. Experience 

that makes a differ- 
ence. Couples encour- 
aged. Dom, X-D, fant, 

welcomed. 














Very Cure BLONbI 
5'7" 36B-28-36 


Hazel ves, 24 


FUN, SAFE 
& DISCREET 


603-564-2799 





‘MASSAGE 
BY WOMEN 
‘SAUNA 
‘WHIRLPOOL 


354-1800 


NEWLY 
RENOVATED 


FREE PARKING 


$10.00 OFF 1/2 HR. } 
|” MASSAGE FRI, | 


' ' 

Selatan» 

Open 7 days a week 
:00am-10:00pm 


Major Credit Cards 
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Accepted 


Frederick's of or 





i 
f 








Pretty young writer -- sweet, sexy, 
smart, and not the type you'd expect 
to meet this way. 617-876-7226 











| think of this as an honest, safe 
and progressive alternative to dating 






and the Bar scen 


dehumanization 


e. (An antidote to 


nthe modern world?...) 


Meet me and you'll see | am a thoughtful, 
normal person with an unorthodox 






philosophy 


| especially like the kind 


of fellow who loves dogs and 
reads Scientific American. My 
perfectly ordinary house is in a nice 
Cambridge neighborhood 

























Liotic 
£ 8c OFCE 


617-884-0456 


IL Th 1d 
} 


rls Wanled 


E 
DARLINGS 


KKKKKKKK 
* Black 

* Beauties * 
xof Boston* 
* “Come 

* to Paradise” * 


. x 
X g5dbh57 
* * 


24 hr. service 
* Credit Cards * 
% Accepted »& 


kkk kkkkr 








CAROLINE 


34C-24-35 5'6" 117Ibs 
"Variety Is the Spice of Life and 
what Is life without Spice"? 
BACHELOR PARTIES 

TWO GIRLS/COUPLES 
(508) 489-0790 
(800) 841-8131 

~  Incall/Outcall. 


and 
Gorgeous 


ver. outcalls only 
617 


l 551-0952 





Lovely Face j 








VEU 


Gorg 
¥ Blue-eyed Blonde 
¥ Traffic Stopping 
¥ Legs 
wy Sensual sexy, 
w perfect body 


v Everything you 
v could desire 


Can be yours 


v 

v Call me 

¥ 617-748-8420 
Toll free in MA 


¥ — Outcalis Only 
¥Y Highly discree: 


4 Totally focused 


in on you; 
¥ relax with 
y =‘ my pleasure 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX * ADULT SERVICES * SEPTEMBER 18, 





1(617) 437-7425] 
Nice men: 


Iterrows Avalable 








tA 


ESCORTS 


617926604443 


Escorts Needed 





1 Jasmen's 
Professional 
iWlelelal laze, 
4 Escorts § 
~ Women & Men § 
| “Bachelor Parties f 


Pha Plelel el (-Yaciavel[-¥ $ 
Escorts . 
 *24HoOurs 
} At your wildest fF: 
dreams? ; 
aliaiare| 


1 695-9330 | 








Wicked 


Sensations 





you then please 


you 
In/Out day/night 
MC/Visa 
Attractive escorts needed 


617-324-8539 

















1992 









DANISH 
HEALTH 









ll 











LYNSEY'S 
ALL 

AMERICAN 
GIRLS 


oe 











617-742-8662 
Positively outcalls only 
Female Escorts Needed 

MC/Visa 








Bigger is Better 
AODD Busty 
PreOp 


HOLLY 


25 yr old, 


A0DD-29-36 : 


145 Ibs 


Clean & Discreet 
Come and fulfill 


your fantasies 


617- 


242-5481 

















Pussycats 


The finest selection 
of women in the 
greater Boston area, 
all of whom are: 
seductive, beautiful, 
intelligent, articulate, 
= warm. 

e offer: 
lingerie models, 
lantasies & 
fetishes, light 
dominance, 
multiple women 
bachelor parties 


Now servicing 
Southern N.H. & 
Worcester County 


Verifiable Cutcalis Only 


617-527-5441 











t “WHATMORE § 
H COULD YOU BE § 


SEARCHING 
FOR?” 


Im looking for afew £ 


Good, Safe, Fun 
Men to Satisfy! 


: Please Write: : 
+ Boston Phoenix : 


Box #4424 


Ch ie ie ite ited 


Mewes 


The Dungeon 


“Serve Bour Mistress” 


Boston Areas Best 
Offering Expertise In All Areas Of: 


«Domination 


eB&D ¢Cross Dress 


¢Body Worship ¢Humiliation ¢Fantasy 
eSpanking ¢Fetishes ¢Feminization 
eWater Sport «Wrestling *Lingerie Modeling 
Ask about our 1/2hr. specials! Great for novices! 


Fully Equipped Dungeon 


G17-499-7773 


Open 7 days from 10am til 10pm 


We are not an escort agency 
Mistress Catwoman 
Mistress Alyx 


Mistress Apolonia 


want you!! 


Slave & Domme Training 


Mistress Mona , 
Mistress Dominique 


Couples Welcome 


‘ 
; 
7 
t 


Verification a must. Experienced dominant mistress wanted. | 








NEWSPAPER AD NO. AIDS-88-1377—TABLOID 








EVERYTHING YOU DIDNT 
WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT AIDS. BUT SHOULD. 


‘To start with, you don't have to be gay or a drug user to get it. 
AIDS has hit these two groups hardest because the AIDS virus hit 
them first, before anyone knew why or how people should protect 
themselves from it. 

And the virus is spreading. Scientists report that about one 
and a half million people are already infected. 

You can't tell who has it and who doesn't. Most people who 
have the AIDS virus don’t even know it. They don't look or feel sick. 
It can take up to ten years for symptoms to show up. So people who 
seem perfectly healthy can pass the virus on to others. 


HOW IS IT PASSED ON? One way is shooting up drugs 


with someone whos infected and sharing the needle. But most 
people catch the AIDS virus THROUGH SEX. A woman can catch 
it from a man. A man can catch it from a woman. A man can catch it 
from a man. 

Obviously, the surest way to avoid the virus is to avoid sex. If 
you do have sex, YOUR BEST PROTECTION IS A LATEX CONDOM 
with spermicide. Use them every time, from start to finish, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers’ directions. 

You can ignore these precautions only if you and your partner 
a been together for at least 10 years, and both of you have been 

totally faithful. 
Otherwise, DON'T MAKE ANY EXCEPTIONS. 


Because the one time you do can be the one time you 
shouldn't have. 


HELP STOP AIDS. USE A CONDOM. 


ROUNDATION A x Ths Publeaion& 4 
— 
RESEARCH I 


AIDS CAMPAIGN 

















NATIONAL-AIDS 


NETWORK 
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